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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Quarterly  Theological  Review  feel  assured 
that  no  apology  will  be  considered  necessary  for  the  deviation  which 
has  been  made  from  the  terms  of  the  Prospectus.  Unforeseen  circum- 
stances have  rendered  it  expedient  that  the  Work  should  be  conducted 
on  a  somewhat  more  extensive  ]^n  than  was  at  first  contemfdated. 
The  number  of  sheets,  therefore,  in  each  Part,  wiH  be  17  at  least ;  and 
the  price  of  each  Six  Shillings. 

The  present  Number  exceeds  the  size  to  which  it  is  proposed  to 
Hmit  the  Parts  in  future,  because  it  has  been  wished  to  include  several 
important  Works  which  appeared  early  in  the  Year ;  and  to  give  a  full 
Record  of  whatever  might  be  considered  interesting,  during  a  longer 
period  than  will  be  usually  embraced. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

oifitlg  is  requested  to  accept  our  best  thanks  for  his  communication. 
He  will  perceive  in  our  next  number,  that  we  have  availed  ourselves  of 
his  information ;  and  in  this,  that  our  sentiments  accord  with  his 
advice. 

In  reply  to  several  inquiries  whether  it  fall  within  our  plan  to  insert 
questions  on  Ecclesiastical  matters ;  we  have  to  say,  that  although 
nothing  in  the  form  of  correspondence  can  be  admitted  into  our  pages, 
we  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  answers  to  any  such  queries,  whenever  it 
is  in  our  power  to  do  so ;  or  to  obtain  the  best  opinions  we  can  on  dis«* 
putable  points. 
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The  Evidence  of  Christianity  derived  from  its  Nature  and  Reception, 
By  J.  B.  Sumner,  M.A.  Prebendary  of  Durham;  Ficar  of  Maple-' 
durham^  Oxon;  and  late  FelUm  of  Eton  College,  8vo.  429pp. 
lOs.ed.    Hatchard.     18IS4. 

We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  propitious  omen,  that  at  first  set- 
ting f(H*ward  on  our  theological  course,  we  are  enabled  to  select 
fitmi  the  sacred  literature  of  the  current  year,  a  work  illustra- 
tive of  the  principia  with  which  all  religious  inquiries  should 
commence,  and  in  every  respect  deserving  of  the  best  att^ttu^ 
of  our  readers.  A  Treatise  on  "  the  Evidence  of  Christiamty^'* 
coming  from,  the  aame  ipen  which  produced^  about  seven  years 
ago.  Considerations  on  **  Apostolical  Preaching,*'  cannot  rail  to 
be  tead  with  that  serious  desire  to  profit  by  the  perusal,  which 
is  rarely  felt,  if  confidence  be  not  placed  in  the  character  and 
talents  of  the  author.  Mr.  Sumner  will  not  be  found,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  to  have  duninished  his  reputation  by  his  present 
volume:  that  others  may  form  a  judgment  for  themselves,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  such  an  outline  of  the  work  as.  may 
induce  those  who  have  time  and  inclination  for  an  edifying  study, 
to  consult  the  original;  and  may,  in  some  measure,  supply  its 
place  to  thos6  who  are  obliged  to  read  and  think  by  deputy. 

The  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion  have  been  ccmsid^red 
and  reconsidered,  in  every  point  of  view,  it  might  be  supposed^ 
in  which  it  was  possible  to  arrange  them ;  they  have  been  treate4 
systematically  and  popularly,  by  foreign  and  by  English  writers 
of  all  degrees  of  ment,  who  have  been  drawn  forth  to  exereise 
their  powers  of  advocacy  by  the  immense  importance  of  the 
points  at  issue  between  the  Christian  and  the  Deist:  so  that 
fitde  more  in  the  way  of  either  corroboration  or  elucidation  can 
now  be  expected  from  the  most  learned  or  skilful  casuist.  To 
mention  only  such  works  as  Butler's  '*  Analogy,*'  Chandler's 
*'  Defence,"  and  "  Vindication  of  Christianity,^  Huettii  "  De- 
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monstratio  Evangelica/'  Gastrell's  two  Works  on  Revelation, 
and  on  Deism,  Grotius  "  D«  Veritate  Religionis  ChristianaB," 
Leland's  *'  Necessity  of  Revelation,"  and  his  "  View  of  Deis- 
tical  Writers,"  Paley's  "  Evidences,"  Stackhouse'a  "  Defence," 
Jeremy  Taylor'*  "  Dentonslratioh,"  Warburton's  Sermons  on 
"  The  Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion ;"  to  which 
might  be  added  a  long  catalogue  with  scarcely  inferior  claim  to 
notice : — to  mentions  only  these  names  and  titles,  is  to  shew  that 
no  small  portion  of  hiunan  intellect  has  been  devoted  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  question,  whether  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity be  established  on  sufficient  evidence. 

We  do  not  expect,  therefore,  to  discover  in  any  modem 
publication,  that  new  lights  have  been  elicited  from  the  mdssof 
argument  and.f^ct,  on  which,  as  on  a  firm  fgundation.stone,  our 
faith  in  tlie  .Gpspel  has  been  immoveably  reposed :  stiU  as  irre- 
ligion  and  infidelity  assiune,  in  every  age,  new  shapc^s,  and.  hold 
out  fresh  allurements  to  entangle  the  unwary,  it  becomes  a 
{natter  of  necessity,  th^t  something  should  be  done  to  meet  the 
varying  evil;  and  we  must  rejoice  whenever  a  pious,  observanti 
and  judicioujgt  person  undertakes  to  remodel  our  weapons  of  de** 
fence,  and  adapt  them  to  the  conflict  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Sumner  does  not  profess  to  suppose  that  the  field  he  baa 
chosen  for  the  trial  of  his  strength,  has  been  left  .unoccupied  by 
the  numberless  treatises  which  have  appeared  at  different  times 
o^  the  same  subject;  but  he  thinks,  and  we  perfectly  agree  with 
him^  that  ^^an- attack  on  unbelief,  or  a  confirmation  of  faith  can 
never  be  superfluous."  There  is  not  much,  perhaps,  in  the 
substance  of  his  arguments  which  may  not  be  traced  to  the  weU-» 
known  work  of  Grotius, — to  the  second  book  ei^>ecially,  whicb 
is  intended  tp  demonstrate  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  Chris* 
tian  religion,*^"  Religionem  ipsamChristianam  verissimam  esse 
atque  certissimam."  %ut  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt,  that 
piany  individuals  will  open  Mr.  Sumner's  volume,  who  are  not 
conversant  with  the  language  used  by  the  Dutch  divine,  and 
wcuild  not  look  into  a  mere  translation;  that  many  would  be  de- 
terred by  the  laconic  air  of  Grotius,  who  may  be  led  on  by  the 
easy  fluency  of  a  simplp  familiar  style  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
important  question  which  is  discussed. 

,  The  sincere  Christian,  the  firm  believer  in  the  heavenly  ori« 
gin  of  his  religion — ^be  who  is  daily  and  hourly  sensible  that  he 
owes  his-,  present  support  and  guidance,  his  peace  of  mind,  his 
spiritual  consol^on,  and  his  hopes  of  future  baf^nness  .'to  a 
^ceyelation  from  above — sufih  an  one  can  hardly  conceive  that  it 
is  necessary  to  labour  the  proof  of  that,,  which  to  hini  appears 
indisputable ; .  to  produce  evidenee  of  that,  which  in  hia  moid 
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adiMts  tet  of  a  doubt ;  bl-  to  bttdmpt  td  estaMidi  that)  iHiteh  h^ 
regalrls  as  already  buiit  u{^on  die  rock  of  ag^.  ^  If  aU  wetre  do 
impresBed  with  a  conticdon  of  '^  the  truth  as  it  is  iti  JesuSj"  th^re 
would)  indeed^  be  no  necessity  for  repeating  arguments  which 
have  never  been  refiited-^^r  for  restating  facts  which  havehcve^ 
been  denied^ 

But,  alas!  there  is  txKi  large  a  class  of  pei*soiiS|  sonie  bf  tank 
and  in^aence  m  sodety,  who  would  gladly  overlook  the  proofii 
that  Christianity  is  of  divine  aiithority^  because  the  oMigAli^nS 
it  enforces  are  at  variance  with  their  desires;  aiid  Would 
wfflii^V  bdittve  it  a  fiction  of  schoolm^n^  the  issd«  )»f  i^yOogis- 
tic  subdetieS)  rather  thah  admit  th^t  the  sanctions  it  MiitdlilieeA 
ouffht  to  controid  thiiif  paiisions^  and  hmtiMe  lli«ii*  pridii  ^  k^ 
tellect.  When^  Aeirefore)  the  religion  of  A«  <g<Mintry  is  shewni 
bv  representations  that  are  easily  faiteUigilite,  as  wetl  as  Hy  iiiHtii^ 
piex  reasoninff  and  erudite  deductions^  to  be  something  moti^ 
than  a  piece  of  state  polfey,  or  a  n^re  code  of  tnofals ;— ^eh| 
moreover^  this  is  done  by  a  temperate  and  exporien^fid  Utitef  i 
it  can  hardly  happ^n^  but  that  some  good  effects  shall  b^p^o^ 
dueed,  even  among  prQfeumg  Christbins  :^such^  we  lire  pt$r«> 
suaded«  will  be  ttie  casci  if  the  work  which  we  ttow  j^d^eed  td 
amdyae^  be  &irly  read  and  duly  appreciated. 

*'  The  idea  which*'  Mt,  Gkminer^i  **  pages  a^e  desigtied  t5  iU 
lustrate^  is  briefly  this :  tb^  a  Religion  like  the  Christian  could 
nevfet  haVe  etiited  unfess  it  had  beeh  int^odttied  by  l>iVilic  aUi* 
thori^^  It  could  not  have  been  invented:  it  would  iiot  hiUfH 
been  received^*'  Th6  persons  for  whosd  bttMfit  the  iDtdstig^ 
tion  is  principally  intenaedy  are  those  who,  with  a  sinoeri^  f^ 
spect  for  Christianity  in  the  abstiteti  are  ^et  kept  in  lirt  uupro*- 
fltaUe  state  bf  hesitaticm,  by  **  vague  notions  of  uhC6ftainty  in 
its  evidtoee,  and  of  diAeulties  in  Its  doctrines/'  The  ar^u*^ 
meiit  is^  therefore/  put  in  such  a  shape  as  that  eve^y  OhiristiatI 
may  know  iehy  he  bettetei^  alid  that  those  who  i^efhse  ot  dday 
theit  asseht  may  know  Ufhy  they  da  not  bitUem. 

Afler  a  few  preliminary  observations  on  preMimptive  evidistiMy 
Mr.  S.  kys  d<iwn  m  his  first  chapter,  *'  cm  the  Origi$t  tf  CMP^ 
Ijsii^jr/'  two  positions  on  which  he  proposes  to  ground  his  $s(*> 
gument  i  IM.  That  the  Christian  Religion  was  estAblisfaed  at  the 
tiite  asserted  m  the  New  Testament  f  as  proved  by  fhe  testf^ 
manf  of  cotfMnporary  Heathen  Writers^  and  by  authenticated 
lettei«  address^  to  di&ratt  Christiilk  C9iurches  withhi  a  short 
Mriod  after  the  reputed  de^h  of  Christ.  Sndly*  That  the  eK^;- 
tttenoe  ef  Christ  was  a  real  faeti  (^e  difficulties  ^fmsliftiiltlb^ 
the  contrary  being  so  insuj>erable  that  infidels  themselves  ha<te 
admitted  it     This,  then,  is  the  foundation  on  which  Mr*  Siun* 
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ner  proceeds  to  worlc.  He  treats  the  life,  ministry,  and  puUie 
execution  of  Je9U8>  as  historical  facts :  andargues,  that  if  the 
divine  origin  of  his  revelation  be  denied,  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
pose, that  upon  the  disappointment  occasioned  to  his  followers 
by  his  death,  they  conspured  to  introduce  a  new  religion,  and 
ascribed  to  him,  as  its  author  and  head,  such  adventures,  en- 
dowments and  doctrines,  as  best  suited  their  purpose.  The 
improbabilities  and  impossibilities  which  the  fabrication  of  such 
a  religion  as  Christianity  would  involve,  are  considered  in  the 
following  chapters. 

'.  Chapter  II.  points  out  the  ''  OppasUian  of  ChrisHanity  to  the 
Opinions  prevailing  amongst  the  Jews/'  not  only  to  those  which 
distinguisn  porticiuar  sects,  such  as  the  Pharisees,  Sadddcees, 
and  Essenes,  among  whom  were  included  the  possessors,  of  all 
the  wealth,  learmng,  power,  and  influence  of  the  country, — but 
to  the  more  popular  opinions  disseminated  and  embraced  through 
the  nation  at  large.  It  is  shewn  that  this  opposition  consisted 
in  disclaiming  the  temporal^power  of  the  Messiah, — in  abrogat- 
ing the  Mosaic  ritual, — in  raising  the  Gentiles  to  an  equality 
with  the  Jews, — ^in  foretelling  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temple :  and,  after  noticing  the  impolicy  of  such  opposition 
to  received  opinions  in  the  propagation  of  a  new  religion,  this 
branch  of  the  subject  is  concluded  in  these  words :  "  From  the 
moment  when  we  admit  the  authors  of  the  Christian  religion  to 
be  what  they  pretend  te  be,  the  instruments  of  God,  all  that 
has  hitherto  be^n;  pointed  out  as  so  improbable,  is  reasonably 
accounted  for,  and  exactly  accords  with  our  natural  expec* 
tations."  *    ' 

From  the  **  Originality  of  the  Cliristian  Doctrines,^  it  b 
proved,  in  Chapter  III.,  that  Christianity  could  not  have  grown 
out  of  Judaism,  nor  have  been  framed  out  of  any  existing  sp- 
tem  of  belief  among  the  Gentiles.  The  basis  of  the  Christian 
retelation,  the  alienation  of  mankind  from  God  by  guilt,  was 
wholly  new  to  the  world.  The  redemption  efiected  by  Jesus 
phrist  was  &  doctrine  at  variance  with  the  opinions  and  preju- 
.kices  equally  of  Jew  and  Gentile; — ^neither  was  sensible  oT 
any  fieed  of  redemption.  The  Gentiles  regarded  sacrifice  as  a 
purchase,  but  had  no  idea  of  vicarious  sufferings :  the  Jews, 
though  taught  t^  offer  sacrifice  as  an  expiation  lor  sin,  rested 
in  the  type  as  sufficient,  and,  through  misinterpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, disregarded  the  antitype.  The  death  of  Jesus,  by  cruci- 
fixion, was  a  3tumbling-bl9ck  to  the  Jews,  as  it  was  to  the 
Greeks  foolishness — to  the  one,  in  the  manner ;  to  the  other,  in 
the  fact. 
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'  **  The  main  doctrines  of  Christianity— the  condemnatioh  6f  man  as 
corrupt  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  the  atonement  made  uix>n  the  ceoss  by 
Jesus  as  a  Mediator  between  the  offenders  and  their  Judge, — are  doc* 
triDes  which  we  cannot,  on  any  rational  or  probable  grounds  attribute  to 
imposture.  Taking  them  as  maintained  by  the  Apostles,  with  all  their 
attending  circumstances  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  future 
judgment,  the  filial  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  the  eternal  happiness 
of  the  redeemed ;-  we  cannot  trace  their  origin  to  any  Known  or  acces- 
sible source  in  the  belief  of  those  times  and  countries.  Neither  can  we 
account  for  their  reception.  There  was  nothing  in  the  doctrines  them- 
selves to  allure  or  conciliate :  and  the  minds,  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
were  utterly  unprepared  to  embrace  a  religion  which  had  nothing  in 
common  with  their  former  opinions,  and  directly  opposed  some  of  theixi 
strongest  prejudices."     P.  10^. 

Chapter  FV.     In  this  chapter  are  considered  ^^the  Connect 
Hon  of  Christianity  mth  the  Jewish  History  and  ScriptureSf"^ 
and  the  possibility  of  the  Apostles  having  adc^ted  facts  and 
doctrines  found  in  these  writings  ;  such  aa  the  offering  up  of 
Isaac,  the  institution  of  the  Passover,  the  notion  of ,  vicarious 
sacrifices,  and  others  which  bear  allusion  to  the  death  of  Christ; 
to  the  purpose  of  explaining  an  event  so  apparently  destructive 
of  their  hopes  as  his  crucifixion ;  and  of  sup|K>rtingthe  idea 
of  atonement  suggested  bythem  with  the  saihe  view.     The  diffi- 
.  culty  and  improbability  of  such  conduct  are  pointed  out,  and 
such  minutiae  of  agreement  between  the  asserted  types  and 
things  typified  are  detailed,  as  it  was  utterly  but  of  the  power 
of  the  actors  in  tlie  scene  to  antdeipate  or  controul.     in  like 
manner  the  prophecies  acknowledged  to  relate  to  Messiah  are 
shewn  to  have  been  so  precisely  fulfilled,  yet  by  means  so  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Apostles — as,  for  instance,  the  census 
which  brought  the  mother  of  Jesus  to  Bethlehem,  the  prepara- 
tory mimstry  of  the  Baptist,  and  many  minute  circumstances 
attending  tlie  death  of  Christ — that  to  ascribe  to  chance  coin- 
cidences such  as  these,  would  imply  more  credulity  than  the  re- 
cqition  of  the  Gospel  itself.     Moreover,  Imd  the  coincidences 
been  the  etkct  of  artifice  the  Apostles  would  not  have  left  it  for 
after  ages  to  draw  out  the  completion  of  prophecy  in  the  eventis 
of  the  Gospel.     The  providence  of  God  who  bringeth  good 
out  of  evil,  must  surely  permit  the  blindness  of  infidelity,  as  he 
did  the  incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  for  the  brighter  display  of 
the  truth ;  or  it  would  seem  impossible  for  any  one  informed  as 
to  &ct8,  to  resist  the  force  of  this  branch  of  evidence;  the  more 
powerfid,  the  more  closely  it  is  examined. 

From.the  pecidiaritiesin  "  the  Phraseology  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures,*'  is  deduced,  in  Chapter  V.- an  argument  for  the 
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dsvine  original  of  doetrinefl,  which  gave  a  new  turn  to  language 
by  anpropriating  to  pavtieular  expreaftiona  a  mealing  which 
they  had  not  beforei  and  which  they  stlB  retain;  such  as  **  good 
tidb^s/*  to  express  the  doctrine  of  Jesus ;  "  grace/*  as  distin- 
guished from  tne  law  of  Moses ;  "  Sayiour,'*  a  deliverer  from 
divine  wraA ;  **  righteousness,"  acceptance  with  God  through 
trust  in  Christ ;  "  flesh,"  our  corrupt  nature. 

In  C3iapter  VI.^  we  are  led  to  observe  when  considering 
the  "  Agreement  of  Christian  Scriptures  mth  subsequeat  expe- 
riencef**  uxe  remarkable  foreknowledge  of  future  events  connected 
with  the  reception  of  the  Gospel^  wl>ich  was  displayed  in  the 
predictions  recorded  to  the  Apostlesj  and  wa^  altogether  unac^ 
countable  in  men  so  obscure  and  unkamed  «a  they.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Disciples  of  Jesus  were  taught  to  expect  that 
j)er$f<nttiQ»  shoukl  be  eneoimtegred  by  Christians  for  righteous* 
iiees'  sake;  that  necuhar  piety  and  strictnesa  of  life  sbould  be 
fteir  reproach;  tnat calumny  and  false acciuation  should  be  the 
weapons  u^  a^nat  them.    But  ao  it  has  ever  been. 

*^  Even,'*  says  Mr.  S.  **  to  the  present  hoar>  the  crime  of  too  modb 
leUgion  is  held  in  a  degree  of  dzead  and  dislike  which  is  not  easily  ao» 
counted  ler.  M«py  pmioes  whose  own  moral  character  is  intproaoh* 
abkt  >eem  to  fean?  tl  movet  and  thiok  it  a  greater  misfiNrtuM  iaone  finr 
whom  thqr  arein^raate^i  imtk  ^  ^trane  ^i^vaai^  and  eatn^yagance." 
And  again* 

**  Ctf  ail  the  chimencal  evils  which  the  imaaiaatioa  c^man  ev«r  alarmed 

itadfwitKthedaDgerof  atooserapnloys  fearof  displeasiBg  GodfOra 

tooeamest  desire  to  serve  him,  ia  the  least  iea%  fennidablew    Yet  we 

bive  daily  ooeasion  to  c4>serve9  that  many  fiur  graster  ev3s  are  rowtk 

less  dre^dy  and  many  worse  errors  more  easily  pardoned.'*    P.  157.  . 

Mr.  §•  haa»  no  doubtji  some  ground  for  these  assertians,  but 

b  it  quite  truOs  that  it  ia  the  crime  of  hasaing  too  much  religion^ 

which  la  ao  eoinmoiiy  held  to  be  a  greater  misfortune  dian  the 

extreme  of  vanity  and  eactravagance;  may  we  not  hope  that  it 

is  rather  a  supposed  iH*judged  expt^mcm  of  religion  which  ex« 

cites  diwleasure  X  Is  it  tl^^  acrupulous  fear  of  offending  God 

whi(^  ahurma  '*  many  inre]|^oachid>le  nmsal  diacactaa^"  or  doea 

not  tiMeiir  apprehension  ansa  radier  from  a  aoapidon  fimnded 

upon  ignorance  of  the  true  natere  of  Christiamtv^  that  the 

earnest  desire  ta  aerve  God  djaqualifies  for  dm.  aooial  dixtiea  and 

innooent  eojoyments  of  llfe»  and  thajb  zeal  in  rdigioa  leads  to 

iwwarrentohle  breaches  of  chan^.    From  what»vee  cauae  hew* 

f  ver  the  oppoaition  may  sinrutg>  it  hehoives  every  one  who  eaUa 

himself  a  Christian  to. examine  if  his  conduct  be  comdstentwith 

the  spbit  of  hi»p«!Oifi»mm>  lest  he  be  found  to  put  a  stnmblng 

block  in  another's  wey. . 
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The  second  point  deserving  of  attention  in  this  chapter,  is  the^ 
prediction  of  dissensions  and  divisions  consequent  upon  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel — "  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own 
household."  This  consequence,  though  accurately  fulfilled  in^ 
the  early  ages,  was  not  the  result  of  any  spring  of  action  then  in 
motion,  but  arose  from  a  sensibility,  and  religious  /earnestness, 
which,  as  the  authors  of  Christianity  foresaw,,  was  about  to  be 
excited.  The  variance  between  the  practices  foretold  and  the 
precepts  enforced,  could  not  appear  probable  to  mere  humaxt 
judgment.  Here  we  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  these  pre- 
dictions ajBTord  no  Justification  to  such  ais  think  to  promote  the 
cause  of  true  religion  by  sowing  discord  in  families.  Our  Lord 
knew  that  his  holy  Gospel,  like  all  other  good  gifts,  would  be 
abused  by  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  produce  these 
evil  fruits :  but  he  sanctioned  them  not  any  more  than  he  did 
persecution  and  murder  when  he  forewarned  his  disciples  that 
*'  the  time  would  come  when  whosoever  killed  them  would  think 
he  did  God  service."  The  third  and  last  particular  to  which 
our  attention  is  directed,  is  the  predictive  mode  in  which  the 
Gospel  should  make  its  way  through  the  whole  world,— as  dis^ 
played  in  several  parables.  That  it  should  be  an  universal  relir 
gion,  of  which  there  had  been  no  previous  instance  j  that  it 
should  8pread,.not  by  force,  but  gradually  and  imperceptibly.. 
its  reception  among  oifFerent  classes  of  men  is  described,  espe* 
cially  in  the  parabk  of  the  sower,  with  a  nice  discrimioiation,  ta 
be  equalled  only  by  the  strict  accordance  of  the  prophecy  with 
the  experience -of  eighteen  centuriei^.  Mr*  Sumner  thus  com-^ 
ments  upon  l^e  application  of  the  parable. 

'  **  Wherever  the  Gospel  is  taught  as  a  divine  revelation,  many  •  hear 
It  and  understand  it  not.'  Its  decmrations  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  mind,, 
but  no  pains  are  taken  to  examine  the  evidence  of  its  authority,  nor  to 
bring,  me  heart  into  subjection  to  its  precepts.  In  truth,  tjfie  heart 
is  never  affected :  the  man  remains  within  the  hearing  but  without  the 
feeling  of  religion.  Such  is  the  case  with  seed  which  falls  *  by  the  way 
side/  ott  ground  unprepared  and  unfit  to  receive  it,  where  it  is  trodden 
under  foot  by  every  passenger,  or  carried  off  by  the  fowls  of  the  air,  de- 
stroyed by  the  scorner,'or  scattered  by  the  tempter. 

"  Others,  instead  of  neglecting  the  Gospel  altogether,  are  struck  witR 
some  sense  of  its  beauty ;  with  the  high  views  of  mankind  and  their 
future  destiny  which  it  unfolds ;  or  the  ennobling  reliation  to  God  which 
it  offers;  or  the  suitableness  of  its  doctrines  to  the  condition  of  the 
human  race.  So  when  they  *  hear  the  word,  they  receive  it  with  joy,' 
Ksten  to  it  gladly ;  and  if  there  were  no  trials  to  come,  no  self-denial  to 
be  exercised,  no  duties  to  be  performed,  they  would  be  something  more 
than  ahnost  Christians.  So  com  might  flourish  on  a  rock,  if  there  were 
no  sun  to  parch  it,  or  no  storm  to  wash  it  away :  it  springs  up  for  a 
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time,  though  afterwords  it  withers.  Such  is  the  reHgious  iinpres»ion  de- 
scribed in  the  figure ;  when  difficulties  arise  it  is  obUterated.  The  cor- 
rupt propensities  of  the  heart  prevail,  or  opposition  ensues ;  if  not  such 
as  menaced  the  early  followers  of  Jesus,  the  never  failmg  opposition  of 
the  indifference,  contempt,  and  irrelif^ons  example  of  otlier  men,  and 
ulider  these  trials  religion  gives  way  if  it  has  not  been  deeply  rooted  in 
the:  heart,  •  H6  that  received  the  seed  in  stony  places,  the  same  is  he 
that  heareth  the  word,  and  anbn  with  joy  received  it ;  yet  hath  he  not 
root  in  himself,  but  dureth  for  a  while ;  for  when  tribulation  or  persecu- 
tion ariseth  because  of  the  word,  by  and  by  he  is  offended/ 

••^  There  is  also  a  numerous  class  who  persevere  through  Kfe  with  no 
doubt  upon  their  minds  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  they  pay  some  at* 
tention  to  its  ordinances,  and  imagine,  perhaps,  that  in  the  main  they 
are  living  obediently  to  its  precepts.  And  so  they  do  live,  in  all  those 
eases  where  the  world  and  the  Scripture  agree ;  in  all  the  ordinary  rules 
of  life  which  keep  society  together,  and  secure  the  peace  of  the  commu* 
nity«  But  the  heart  is  still  untouched,  or  at  best,  unsubdued ;  it  is  fixed 
on  worldly  advantages,  worldly  preferment,  worldly  pleasures,  worldly  ap- 
irobalibn ;  and  these  snares  so  entangle  it,  that  all  those  rarer<uid  pecu* 
lar  graces  which  the  Gospel  requires,  all  that  undivided  attadmientlo  its 
author  which  it  claims,  all  that  uncompromising  fidelity  which  constitutes 
and  distinguishes  the  true  Christian,  is  yet  wanting.  Such  is  he  who 
*  receives  seed  among  thorns ;  -and  the  cares  of  this  world  and  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  riches,  choke  the  word,  and  he  becometh  unfruitful.'  He  is  not 
like  those,  who  having  been  drawn  to  listen  to  it,  have  afterwards  avow^ 
edly  disregarded  it,  as  requiring  too  great  a  sacrifice.  He  remains  to 
the  end  a  plant  upon  Christian  ground ;  has  leaves  and  blossoms ;  a 
show  perhaps  of  fruity  but  it  reaches  no  perfection ;  it  is  not  Christian, 
fruit,  such  as  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  Gospel,  being*  estimated  by  its 
standard,  and  supported  by  its  motives.  So  likewise  there  is  a  fourth 
class,  upon  whom  the  word  is  not  lost  or  destroyed  without  taking  root ; 
neither  is  it  overborne  by  the  opposition  which  it  must  encounter ;  neither 
is  it  choked  among  the  concerns  and  interests  and  pleasures  of  their 
present  state,  but  it  grows  among  unfriendly  plants,  and  flourishes  in 
spite  of  an  ungenial  climate,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  fruits  of  humi- 
lity, piety,  hohness,  and  charity,  in  which  it  abounds.  Yet  amdng  these 
who  alike  '  receive  and  understand  and  keep  the  word,'  there  is  not  an 
uniform  proficiency.  All  do  hot  in  an  equal  degree  obtain  the  mastery 
over  their  natural  corruptions :  all  do  not  arrive  at  an  equal  height  in 
Christian  virtues :  all  do  not  labour  equally  in  the  service  of  tlieir  master, 
to  whom  they  have  attached  themselves.  AH  produce  fruit,  but  *  some 
thirty  fold,  some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred !'  Such  is  the  actual  state 
of  the  Christian  world ;  aiid  such  is  the  description  which  was  drawn  of 
it  before  Christianity  was  in  existence.  The  description  agrees  with 
the  experience  of  every  minister  who  has  observed  the  workix^  of  hu- 
man nature  under  the  operation  of  the  Gospel.  He  can  distinguish  cha^ 
racters  like  these  among  every  hundred  persons  that  may  be  under  his 
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charge ;  he  can  perceive  none  who  do  not  fall  natundly  and  e»dly  wtthki 
some  one  of  these  classes."    P.  176. 

To  which  of  these  classes  of  professing  Christians  do  I  be- 
long ?  is  a  question  which  it  d^ply  concerns  each  individual  to 
answer. 

The  chapter  concludes  with  a  consideration  of  other  j^arables 
indicating  the  foreseen  inconsistency  between  profession  and 
practice,  which  the  general  tenour  of  hiunan  conduct  has  never 
failed  to  verify;  and  of  the  excellence  of  the  parables  considered 
in  themselves. 

Chapter  VII.  canvasses  the  arguments  to  be  drawn  from 
*'  tJie  wisdom  mamfested  in  t/te  Christian  ScriptUres,*''^wi»dom 
superior  to  the  views  of  the  .wisest  philosophers,  displayed  on 
isubjects  too  high  for  ordinary  minds,  even  when  prei)ared  foe 
the  task  by  nature  and  education*  Why  should  unlettered  fisher* 
men  be  supposed  capable  of  more  discretion  and  good  sense 
than  Socrates  or  Plato  ?  Why  more  free  from  error  and  ab-; 
surdity  than  the  Apocr3rphal  writers  of  their  own  time  ?  On  the 
subject  of  future  reward,  for  instance,  the<Grospel  enters  into 
no  detail!  alleging  that  man,  in  his  present  state,  cannot  com- 
prehend the  glories  that  shall  be  revealed  in  the  unseen  world : 
an  ennobling  idea,  that  when  we  shake  off  the  trammels  of 
earth  we  shdl  rise  to  an  expansive  delight  of  which  we  cannot 
yet  form  any  just  conception  !  Some  extracts  from  the  Koran 
serve  to  shew  the  vast  superiority  of  the  indefinite  promises  of 
the  Gospel  over  the  sensual  pleasures  of  a  Mahomedan  Para- 
dise. A  siniilar  reserve  is  maintained  when  speaking  of  future 
punishment.  Christian  Scrij^ture  is  intelligible  as  mr  as  is  ne-, 
cessary,  but  it  is  neither  allunng  nor  disgusting.  With  regard 
to  the  degree  of  human  Uberty,  it  also  is  left  indefinite,  though 
sufiicient  is  revealed  to  guide  our  practice. 

"  Man  knows  enough  to  make  him  humble,  if  he  knows  that  of  him- 
self he  can  do  nothing ;  and  enough  to  make  him  diligent,  if  he  is  ad- 
monifthed  to  'watch,'  and  'keep. himself,'  and  'work  out  his  salva- 
tion.' "     P.  208. 

Would  that  this  sensible  decision  were  permitted  to  end  the 
bitter  controversies  which  have  so  long  rent  the  Church  of  Christ! 

The  authority  with  which  facts  and  doctrines  are  laid  down 
by  Christ  without  condescending  to  argument  inproof  of  either, 
however  novel,  however  apparently  paradoxical,  is  next  pointed 
put.  The  explanation  of  difficmties,  and  the  exhihition  of 
truths  he  left  to  his  followers,  as  the  work  of  men  with  men. 
Dn  the  head  of  religious  exercises,  Christianity  stands  atone  in 
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having  left  iinfixed  the  measure  and  degree  in  which  festing; 
alms^  and  prayer  are  to  be  practised.  This  liberty  is  well  con- 
trasted with  Mahomet's  rigid  exactness  by  further  extracts  from 
the  Koran ;  as  are  also  the  different  effects  produced  by  the  two- 
systems.  Where  the  prescribed  form  is  strict,  it  wiU  be  rested 
on  in  proportion  as  it  is. severe :  Christianity,  on  the  contrary; 
iHreaches  a  tetnper  and  habit  of  miiid,  as  conducive  to  which 
certain  duties  are  prescribed ;  but  the  particulars  are  left  to  be 
determined  by  each  individual  accordmg  to  his  circumstances^ 
Ghristtamty^wemay  add,  is  a  religion  of  motives  and  principles, 
not  of  detail,  and  herein  consists  its  applicableness  to  every  hu- 
man creature. 

The  **  OrigmatUy  of  the  Christian  character,*"^  it  is  the  object 
of  Chapter  VIII.  to  consider.  This  originaHty,.  it  is  argued; 
consisted  not  so  much  iii  the  inculcation  of  the  leading  moral 
virtues,  as  in  affording  sufficient  sanction  to  induce  men  to  prac- 
tise duties  against  their  inclinations,  and  at  the  expence  of  their 
convenience  and  temporal  interest.  Yet  some  new  duties  arose 
dut  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  and  others  were  rendered  more 
extensive  in  their  operations.  Among  those  peculiar  to  Chris- 
tianity are,  1st.  an  entire  renunciation  of  personal  merit,  and  a 
reMance  on  Christ  alone,  exemplified  in  St.  Paul,  who,  while  he 
admits  that  he  did  and  suffered  more  than  all  the  Apostles,  and 
"  that  if  any  man  thiiiketh  that  he  hath  whereof  he  may  trust 
in  the  flesh,  I  more ;"  yet  concludes  thus,  "  But  what  things 
were  gain-  to  me,  those  I  counted  but  loss  for  Christ."  From 
this  doctrine  of  humility  is  adduced  an  evidence  of  the  reality  of 
the  facts  related  in  the  Gospel ;  as  on  no  other  ground  than  an 
entire  conviction  that  Jesus  did  indeed  **  die  for  our  sins,  and 
rise  again  for  our  justification,'^  would  it  have  occurred  to  the 
first  promulgators  of  the  Oospel  to  conceive  such  an  humbling 
duty  as  that  of  self-abasement,  or  to  require  it  of  all  who  should 
embrace  their  religion.  This  principle  of  reliance,  indeed,  is  car- 
ried faxther ;  Christians  are  required  ta  look  to  Jesus  not  only 
for  the  atonement  whic)^  justifies,  but  for  t^e  spiritual  aid  which 
sanctifies  them.  ^^  We  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves  jto  think 
any  thing  as  of  ourselves,  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God :"  a  turn 
of  mind  mudi  at  variance  with  the  natural  impressions  of  the 
human  heart.  Snd.  The  universality  of  the  charity  enjoined; 
Its  motive  grounded  on  the  love  of  God  to  mankind,  with  its 
direetion'  towards  the  souls  rather  than  the  bodies  of  men,  ren** 
ders  it  a  peculiaa^  feature  of  the  Christian  character.  It  arises 
imt'of  those  facts  which  declare  the  infmiense  vriue  of  each  in* 
dividual  soul;  Srd»  The  forgiveness  of  iiiguries,  founded  on 
GodV  love  to-mm  and  the  exam{de  of  Christ,  wfaa,  ^  when  b6 
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was  reySed,  reviled  not  agun."  Th€8e  virtues,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged,  are  admirably  fitted  to  prepare  a  sinful  creature  for 
the  presence  of  that  Gkkt  in  whose  kingdom  all  shaU  be  love  and 
harmony )  and  even  in  this  w(»rld  must  check  much  of  the  evil 
of  insolence  and  opporessioBi. 

Chajiter  IX*  entitled  ^'  R^aaonabknew  of  Ckristkm  DoC' 
kines,*  danonsl3rate8»  that  hovrever  the  peculisur  truths  of  Ckri»- 
tiamty  are  from  their  very  nature  beyond  the  discovery  of  hu- 
man- reajson,  yet  they  are  in  no  way  contradictory  to  it»    After 
stating  that  the  root  of  unbelief  is  not  to  be  found  in  defect  of 
evidence^  but  in  timt  pride  of  heart  which  refuses  to  adnut  evl- 
d^ces  unpalatable  to  human  corruption,  Mr.  &  proceeds  to 
suggest  such  obvious  reflectiona  on  the  two  ^ints  at  which 
reason  ia  most  disposed  to  cavfl  <'as  may  indicate  tihe  extent 
and  difficulty  of  the  whole  question,  and  dispose  the  mkid  to  a 
more.ready  acquiescence  in  the  divine  authority  of  Scriptural 
declarations."  P.  255.     The  first  point  which  is  supposed  to 
give  ofiimce,  is  man's  liability  to  punishment  from  dkme  wrath. 
Now  conscience  and  reason  tell  us  that  God  must  love  virtue : 
expmence  teaches,  that  virtue  basin  no  age  been  adequately  or 
generally  pursued,  as  respecta  either  Gb^,  our  neighbour,  or 
ourselveSc    It  is  contrary  to  any  idea  we  can  fcatm  of  Giod,  that 
he  ahould  view  with  equal  regard  those  who  serve  Um,  and 
•those  who  serve  him  not  i  yet  that  retribution  in  this  life  is  not 
the  plan  of  his  govermnent^  is  attested  ht  the  state  of  imperfect 
recompenee  daUy  witnessed  in  suocessfiil  wickedness,  and  unre^ 
warded  virtue ;  to  the  weak  in  &ith  occasioqaQy  a  sore  ferial,  to 
the  infidel  a  rock  of  ofience;  but  to  the  sincere  follower  of  the 
Crospd  an  additional  ai^^ument  for  the  reality  of  tihat  future 
state  in  which  it  shaU  be  recompensed  to  every  one  according  to 
his  deeds*    Possible  obkctkms  which  may  be  urged  on  this 
subject,  are  answered  by  the  consideratian,  that  we  are  surrounded 
by  difficuihaes  within  and  without^  which  even  revelatiofi  does 
not  whoUy  unravel,  but  whidi  are  still  more  inexplicable  without 
revebfitioQ.    The  book  of  nature  is  as  mysterious  as  the  book  of 
revelation :  bxm  many  fects  rdating  to  himself  does  every  man 
bdieve  on  trust,  without  a  possSbdUty  of  ascertaining  tfaeir  truths 
or  of  exfdfljuiog  the  haw  or  the  why  I    How  perplexii^  are  Ae 
•paiii»  distress,  and  privation  whidi  meet  us  at  every  turn,  how 
totaUy  inexpHcable  without  that  mcaral  cause  disdbsed  by  re- 
velation-^th(s»r  efic^  on  character^  and  other  religious  purposes 
which  they  serve! 

Would  not  this  disclosore  alone,  we  may  suggest  tv^  our 
reflectmg  readers^  render  Oudstianity  an'  iiiestiiiw»le  treasure 
in  a  world  where  sufienng  or  sorrow,,  in  some  shapci  is  the 
lot  of  all  ?    Are  they  friends  ta  the  human  race  who^  woidd  rob 
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.them  of  such  a  support,  so  long  as  its  reality  is  upheld  by  a 
shadow  of  probability  ? 

On  the  second  point,  the  remission  of  sin  through  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  much  is  not  left  to  be  said,  when  the  doctrine  of  man's 
condemnation  in  the  sight  of  God  is  admitted.  Supposing  it  to 
.be  God's  ^acious  purpose  to  display  his  mercy,  and  yet  to  pre- 
serve unimpaired  the  laws  of  his  government,  which  required  the 
.punishment  of  sin,  the  fitness  and  consistency  of  Gospel  truth  at 
•oncfe  appear.  A  remark  is  here  made,  whicn  Mr.  S.  considers 
important,  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  viewed  merely  as 
.a  substitution  of  innocence  for  guilt,  but  as  displaying  the  in- 
'Cvitable  consequencea  of  sin :  the  bitter  cup  might  not  pass  from 
hito  except  he  drank  it.  Thus  is  refuted  an  error,  fruitful  in 
pernicious  efiects  upon  the  conduct  of  men.  The  chapter  con- 
cludes with  particularizing  the  reasons  for  which  the  scheme  of 
redemption  was  pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  wants  of  mankind. 

From  internal  evidence  we  turn,  iii  Chapter  X.  to  those  exter- 
nal circumstances  which  materially  invalidate  the  supposition  of 
Christianity  being  an  imposture.  The  *^ first  promu^ation  of 
Christianity'^  bears  strong  attestation  to  its  authenticity;  whether 
we.  consider  the  conversion  of  multitudes  by  a  single  sermon, 
which  could  only  have  arisen  firom  conviction  of  the  reality  of  die 
facts  oh  which  the  arguments  were  sroimded,  and  of  the  miracles 
performed  before  their  eyes ;  or  whether  we  regard  the  opposi- 
tion encountered  by  the  Apostles,  in  spite  of  which  they  con- 
tinued their  labomrs  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  being,  as  they 
said,  divinely  commissioned,  and  obUged  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man.  The  admission  of  Geiitiles  to  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel, 
•affords  incidental  occasion,  as  Mr.  S.  observes,  for  a  remarkable 
feature  of  internal  evidence,  in  the  different  tone  of  address  used 
by  the  same  persons  when  addressing  heathen  nations.  With 
the  Jews  they  had  appealed  to  authentic  written  records,  as  the 
;ground-work  of  their  system;  with  Gentiles,  to  whom  the  very 
existence  of  God  was  unknown,  tfiey  were  compelled  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  unity  and  attention  to  the  concerns  of  men* 
Those  who  had  fabricated  a  history  would  be  likely  to  tell  it 
always  in  the  same  tone.  The  language  of  the  Apostles  varied 
with  their  circumstances. .  Again,  a  comparison  between  the  . 
difierent  speeches  of  the  different  actors  in  the  scene,  so  admir- 
ably in  character  with  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual,  ren- 
ders it  scarcely  possible  to  iQok  on  these  narratives  as  a  mere 
fabrication ;  remembering  the  age  to  which  the  book  indisputably 
bekngs,  and  the  persons  by  whom  it  must  have  been  onnposed. 
The  necessity,  and .  therefore  probability,  of  miraculous  inter- 
ference, next  comes  under  consideration;  and  the  objections 
against  it  are  satisfactorily  refiited. 
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Chapter  XL  exhibits' a  view  of  the  *^firii  reception  ofChris^ 
iiamty^^  and  of  its  influence  upon  the  characters  of  the  first 
converts,  shewing  from  the'  testimony  of  the  Apostolic  fathers 
within  a  few  years  after  the  estabUshment  of  the  reUgion,  that  it 
was  not  the  mere  adoption  of  a  set  of  speculative  opinions  which 
distinguished  the  early  Christians,  but  such  a  thorough  change 
of  principles,  habits,  and  manners,  at  the  expense  of  so  much 
suffering  and  self-denial,  ev«n  to  death  itself,  as  could  only  be 
induced  by  the  firmest  faith  and  sincerest  convic^on.  Martyr- 
ology  though  not  decisive  in  favour  of  a  cause,  is  yet  decisive  of 
the  sincerity  of  men' who  seal  it  with  their  blood.  Sincerity  in 
this  cause  is  nearly  all  we  want :  we  rest  not  on  matter  of  opi« 
nion,  but  on  matter  of  fact,  in  which  they  could  hardly  be  mis* 
taken. 

In  Chapter  XII.  we  are  led  to  enquire  how  far  ^^  the  effects  of 
ChrisHamtiJ^  are  beneficial  to  the  world  at  large ;  how  vLr  it  ac« 
complishes  all  that  it  promises.  In  judging  of  its  operation  we 
must  however  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Gospel  does  not  propose  to 
do  more  than  alleviate  the  evils  of  our  gmity  condition,  and  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  that  c6ndition ;  and  that  there  are  besides, 
other  reasons  for  its  imperfect  success,  such  as  the  unwillingness 
of  mankind  to  receive  the  remedy,  "  the  general  discountenance 
which  earnest  piety  and  Christian  circumspection  meet  with,"  (ia 
not  general  discountenance  rather .  too  broad  a  term  of  censure, 
and  inconsistent  too  with  Mr.  Sumner's  assertion  in  the  preface, 
that  '^  there  is  just  cause  for  believing  that  real  religion  neveif 
flourished  more  in  any  age  or  country  than  at  die  present  time  in 
Britain,'*)  asr  well  as  the  remains  of  inherent  corruption  in  the 
most  sincere  behevers.  By  the  way  Mr.  S.  takes  occasion  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  charge  of  melancholy  so  often  brought 
agamst  professors  of  religion ;  a  charge  often,  we  admit,  very 
unfounded,  yet  easily  accounted  for.  An  habitual  contemplation 
of  the  sublime  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  important 
conc^ns  of  eternity,  together  with  those  causes  enumerated 
above  as  hindrances  toi;he  fiill  operation  of  Christian  benefits,  . 
will  occasionally  give  a  tinge  of  seriousness  to  the  disposition 
which  .by  other  persons  may  be.  misconstrued  into  gloom  and 
melancholv.  But  how,  we  ask,  and  wonder  that  Mr.  Sumner 
did  not  ask, — ^how  can  gloom  or  melancholy  really  possess  him 
whose  breast  glows  with  a  sense  of  God's  all-seeing  eye,  ^y&t 
watchful  to  turn,  to  good  the  events  that  befal  his  bdoved  cbil* 
dren — ^him,  who  is  sensible  that  even  the  afilictions  he  endures 
on  earth,  will,  if  patiently  supported,  work  for  him  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory — ^hun,  who  ainid  the 
rocks  and  shoals' of  a  sea  oftrpubles,  trusts  Xipt.to  .his.  own  wis- 
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dcta,  but  humbly^  yet  firmly,  relies  on  tl^  direotion  of  a  liea« 
vedy  guide  ?  Can  it  produce  aught  bat  hobr  joy  to  reflect  that 
our  blessed  Redeemer  has  paid  the  debt  of  our  £dlen  nature  :• 
that  our  imperfect  endeavours  after  righteousness  will  by  an  act 
of  transcendent  mercy ,  be  accepted  at  the  tribunal  of  our  God; 
that  when  we  quit  this  chequered  scene  of  joy  and  sorrow,  we* 
may,  except  by  our  own  faulty  enjoy  the  consummation  of  blis8» 
being  thenceforward  reunited  to  all  the  worth  we  hare  lored  in 
time»  to  all  that  has  ever  adorned  humanity  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  immediate  subject  of  the  chapter,  the  be* 
nefits  Christianity  has  conferred  on  the  world  in  general.  It  has 
softened  the  tone  of  mimners  and  feelings,  has  in  no  small  denee 
purified  the  principles;  it  affords  substantial  support  under  afflic- 
tion, provides  for  the  support  of  religion  to  the  end  of  time^  and 
raises  mantoahigber  naucas  anint^bctualbeing.  Thatwhikt 
so  much  is  in  our  power  so  little  is  oomparatiTdy  done»  tllougb 
aflPording  ground  lor  shame  and  sorrow,  is  no  argument  agabst 
Christianity :  if  this  were  universally  fbllowed,  every  individual  in 
a  Christian  country  would  be  an  heir  of  a  blessed  immortality. 
That  persons  neglect  their  duty,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  their  re-< 
ligion.  The  general  instruction  which  it  offers  to  all,  even  to  the 
humble  and  mean,  is  quite  peculiar  to  our  religion,  and  its 
effects,  wherever  it  has  been  introduced^  have  been  unifonui 
whether  we  look  to  countries  at  large,  or  d^cend  to  single  fii^ 
nulies  and  indiridual  characters.  To  the  po6r  it  acts  as  a  sti-< 
mulus  to  arouse  attention :  it  does  not  take  them  out  of  their 
station,  but  ^ves  princmles  which  may  softm  the  roughest^ 
sweeten  die  mtteresti  and  exalt  the  humblest  of  human  labours* 
In  the  higher  ranks  it  operates  to  render  them  indifferent  tor 
worldly  honours  and  pleasures^  otherwise  than  as  talents  for 
which  they  are  responsible :  it  produces  charity^  humilitjr,  bro» 
therly  love ;  in  short,  the  value  of  the  Christian  dispensatimi  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  were  all  men  practical  Ohristiiiiis 
there  would  belitde  left  to  complain  of  even  in  this  imperfiK^ 
worid* 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  after  recapitulating  the  substance 
of  the  foregoing  pages,  tne  inference  to  be  drawn  firom  tfae  whole 
is  thus  expressed. 

**  What  therefore  the  preceding  evidence  proves,  if  it  t>f  ove  sny  ihingj, 
is,  that  the  Gospel  is  a  message  of  reconcfliation  fi-om  God  to  man,  pro-' 
posed  by  Christ  in  the  character  <^  their  Redeemer.  And  What  those 
Tfgect  who  are  not  living  as  the  disciples  dT  Christ,  by  a  vital  and  prac-i 
ti^  faith  is»  the  o£bred  means  of  restoration  to  the  fitvoar  df  theb 
Gfeaton"    P.4J80- 

Here  Mr.  S.-adverti^  to  an  objection  which  might  possibly 
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oecur  to  aome,  that»  if  the  res^nsibility  were  so  awful,  the  evi- 
dence would  be  more  irresistible;  to  which  he  answers  that 
human  testimony  is  the  only  evidence  upon  which  an  universal 
revelation  like  the  Gospel  could  be  established ;  that  reasoning 
from  analogy,  it  is  an  argument  for  its  truth,  that  the  proo&  are 
to  be  sought  with  pains,  and  ascertained  by  diligent  enquiry : 
and  lastly,  that  if  the  proofs  of  revelation  were  intuitive  and 
self-evident,  man  would  no>longer  be  placed  in  a  state  of  pro* 
bation.  The  voliune  closes  with  this  practical  improvement  of 
the  subject. 

"  The  mode  in  which  the  Christian  religion  must  be  listened  to,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  received,  and  studied,  in  order  that  it  may  be  under- 
stood, is  WeJl  calculated  to  brin^  into  exercise  &at  disposition  of  mind 
which  is  suitable  to  a  being  in  curcumstances  like  those  of  man  applying 
to  the  subject  of  religion.  This  is  not  a  disposition  which  makes  no  en- 
quiry, or  demands  no  evidenee,  or  feels  no  hesitation ;  but  which  con-* 
fines  evidence  to  its  proper  business  of  ascertaining  facts ;  and  does  not 
iQ  lend  itself  to  prejudice,  or  adhere  to  prepossessions  as  TirtaaUy  to 
exclude  revelation,  and  make  its  own  rehgion..  This  is  the  disposition 
with  which  the  whole  subject  of  religion  must  be  approached ;  not  the 
evidences  only,  which  lead  us  to  the  threshold  of  die  temple;  but  the 
Bible  itself,  which  conducts  us  within  the  vestibule*  We  muat  guard 
against  a  critical,  captious  spirit*  We  must  be  aware  that  the  ways  of 
uod  are  &r  above,  out  of  our  sight ;  and  be  ready  to  receive  divine  in- 
struction with  the  humility  and  teachableness  of  die  tenderest  years* 
Surely  there  is  enough  of  ignorance  and  enough  of  evil  discoverable  in 
the  tnind  of  man,  to  shew  that  he  needs  illumination  from  above,  and  to 
set  him  upon  earnest  prayer  to  the  Author  of  '  every  good  and  perfect 
gift,'  that  m  matters  relating  to  God  and  to  eternity,  he  may  be  enabled 
toeiLcreise  his  understanding  humbly,  and  with  proper  deference  to  divine 
wisdom*  Those  who  enqoire  thus  wiH  find  the  Bible  its  own  b^st  evi* 
dence,  carrying  with  it  marks  of  divine  origin,  which  can  neidier,  per* 
haps,  be  easily  described  or  accurately  defined ;  but  are  not  the  less 
indispiitaUe  and  infallible.  Reason  would  lead  us  to  expect  what  ex- 
pmence  uniformly  proves,  that  *  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them 
that  fear  him,  and  he  will  shew  them  his  covenant.*  "    P.  427. 

If  justice  have  been  done  by  Mr.  Sumner's  work,  it 'wiH  be 
seen  that  it  is  a  book  not  only  valuable  to  convince  the  gain- 
sayer,  but  also  very  interesting  to  readers  of  every  description ; 
that  it  may  be  eminently  usenil  to  all  who  bear  the  Christian 
name.  Those  who  love  their  religion  will  rejoice  to  see  its 
beauties  and  high  origin  so  conspicuously  displayed ;  whilst  at 
Ae  same  time  they  will  be  stimulated  to  act  worthy  their  pro« 
fession,  and  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour.  Others 
wbQ  may  unhappily  regard  it  either  negligently  or  under  mis- 
apprehencdon,  may,  through  the  divine  blessing,  be  led  by  this 
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instrument  to  juster  conceptions  of  the  principles  and  duties^  of 
Christianity,  and  of  its  importance  to  their  individual  welfare. 
The  ^^  line  of  argument"  adopted  has  this  essential  merit, — 
that  whilst  it  proves  that  our  *^  religion  is  true,  it  shews  also  what 
the  religion  is," 


The  DffficuUres  of  Infidelity.  By  GEbaoE  Stanley  Fabee,  B.D. 
■    Rector  of  Long.  Netvton,     8vo.  272pp.     7s.     Rivingtons.  1824. 

We  rememher  the  advice  of  ChrysOstom ;  Kaflaqrcg  i  /xeXitTa 

rial.  \oiW  ou^ttxriv;  o^rcc;  'xa^  ov  iroitxrov.  This  salutary  counsel  we 
^afi  endeavour  to  keep  in  view,  while  we  are  employed  in 
foifming '  our  dig^dt  *  of  divinity ;  for  though  we  be '  pledged  to 
ndtiee  every  production  of  the  teeming  press,  §ood,  bad,  or  in- 
diife^nt,  which  may  be  denominated  theological,  we  are  not 
bcmnd-to  do  more  for  a  large  dass  of  works — ^those  which  are 
negatively  good;  or  good  for  nothing,— ^han  merely  to  noti^  their 
existence  and  professed  design/  We  shall,  thuff  be  set  at  fibefty 
to  beistow  more  time  and  pains  oil  those  publicatiohs.  from  which 
substantial  benefit  and  valuable  information  may  be  derived. 

Anfiong  thfe  recent  works  which  eminently  deserve  the  title 
of  Ta  xpificTi/Aa,  the  useful,  no  one  appears  to  us  to  rank  higher 
than  this  last  of  Mr.  Faber's.  In  oroer,  therefore,  to  shew  our 
sense  of  its  importance,  and  to  render  our  examination  of  it  as 
profitable  to  our  readers  as  it  has  been  satisfactory  to  ourselyes# 
weskall,  in  this  instance,  depart  from  a  general  rule,  and  aUow 
th$  analysis  to  extend  to  another  Number.  An  abrtdgment  of 
such  a'work,  so  full  of  matter,  so  argumentative,  so  conned^ 
in  all  its.  parts,  and  so  little  capablie  of  condensation,  must  ne^ 
cessarily  exclude,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  whole,  quottitions 
of  any  selected  passages :  but  this  is  the  less  to  be  regrettedi 
because  Mr.  Eaber's  style  of  writing  is  well  knoWn  to  all  VfJbQ 
have  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  best  modem  divines. 

:To  proceed  then  at  once  with  our  pleasurable  task.  In  the  Pre- 
face we  are  distinctly  informed  of  the  object  pursued  by  the  authof 
throughout  his  treatise,  namely,  to  shew,  that  after  a  Comparison 
of  the  theological  systems  of  the  Christian  and  the  Infi^,  th^ 
latter.wHl  be  found  to  be  encumbered  with  greater  difiijculties  tbaa 
the  fbnner;  and' that,  consequentlyi  the  adoption  of  the  Infidel 
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ifystem  evinces  more  credulity  than  the  adoption  of  the  Christiaii 
system* 

The  subject  is  discussed  in  eight  sections.  . 
•>  Section  i.^— "  The  d^fficukifss  aitendani  upon.Deistkal  It^ 
deUty  in  regard  to  its  possible  grounds  and  reasons"  Jnfidehtjr 
having  been  usually  considered  the  assailant  of  revealed  reSgion, 
BIr.  F*  conceive85  that  good  effects  may.  result  from  placing  it  oa 
the  defensive.  By  this  process,  it  is  presumed,  the  diyect  in  viev 
may  be  more  easUy  attained;  and  for  the  jsake  of  order  and  pern 
spicuity,  each  section  of  the  general  argument  is  divided  into  divi^ 
sions  ai^  sididivisions.    Of  these  we  shaU  give  thesi^^tance* 

1.  A  statemait  of  the  possible  grounds  and  reasons  of 
infidelity,  of  which  six  are  enumerated.  1,  That  a  rePitk^ion 
from  heaven  eanmot  in  the  very  nature  of  things  take  pltKe*  The 
difficulty  here  at  once  presents  itself*- a  denial,  of  God's  omnn 
potence.  That  this  is  a  necessary  consequence  appears  fiK»ii 
the  following  syllogism — God  can  do  every  thiiig  which  doea 
not  involve  a  contradiction;  but  a  revelatimi  can  never  he  shemi 
to  involve  a  contradicti(Hi:  thereforci  a  revelation  is  abstractedly 
]M>8sible« 

.  &  A  reaoelatim  ^  in  itseff  so  improbcMe  thai  U  beggars  mU 
credibility.  Respecting  this  position,  the  Deist  allows  thatman^ 
a  rational  being,  is  placed  in  the  world  by  a  creating  Cause, 
God  ;  and  that .  he  is  placed  here  to  answer  some  end*  Jf  sof 
would  the  purpose  of.  the  creating  Cause  be  best  answered  by  a 
regular  communication,  i)r  by  a  systematic  withholding  (^.in* 
«tcuctiop  ?  Allowing  (as  it  is  conceived  all  must  aUow)  the  for-r 
mer,  then  the  .communicating  of  a  divine  revelatiou  is  more  pro-* 
bable  than  the  withholding  of  one.  Graii^g  that. God  is  all 
wise,  it  will  be  further  granted  that,  he  will,  take  the  most  effec-^ 
tual  means  of  accomplishing  his  purpose.  Hence  the  jqfuestion 
reduces  itself  to  this — Wliether  it  be  eemer  to  believe  that  know'^ 
ledge  or  that  ignorance  on  the  part  of  many  respecting  the  pur- 
pose of  his  CreeUof,  is  t/ie  most  ^efficacious  in  the  way  1^  securing 
its  aeeompUshment?  The  advocate  for  ignorance  will  adhere 
to  the  Deist ;  far  the  efficacy  of  knowledge,  to  the  Christian  a 
which  evinces  the  higher  degree  of  credulity  ? , 

*^.  The  evidences  upon  which  our  reception  t^fivery  system 
claiming  to  be  a  revelaiianfrom  heaven  is  demanded^  are  so  weak 
and  uasatisfactorythat  they  are  insufficient  to  command  ouar  rea* 
sonable  assent.  .  This  groimd  is  untenable  so  long  as  j;he  argu- 
ments of  popular  writers  remain  unrefuted.  Difficulties^  it  is 
allowed^  may  be  started;  hut  to  start  a  difficulty  is  one  thing,  to 
answer  an  argument  another^  When  the  arguments  pf  such 
writers  as  Ifenie  and  Pfit^y  are  answered,  and  th^jr  utter  iivon- 

VOL.  I.  ^So.  I.  C 
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alusiveness  shewn^  then^  but  not  tUl  then,  can  th^  present  ground; 
of  infidelity  be  deemed  fairly  tenable.  If  evidence  be  insuffi-% 
cient^  arguments  raised  upon  it  may  be  easily  confuted.  The 
silence  of  the  Deist  with  regard  to  the  latter  may  justly  excite 
suspicions  as  to  the  Btren^h  of  his  cause. 
1  4.  But,  replies  the  Deist,  numerouM  obfections  and  difficulties, 
$xiU  in  the  case  ofeaehs'ijsiem  claiming  the  character  of  a  divime 
reselation;  which  objecitons  and  difficulties  cannot  be  answered 
and  removed*  It  is  answered,  that  with  respect  to  the  system: 
contained  in  the  Bible,  (and  beyond  that  we  nave  no  concern  in 
the  present  discussion),  the  question  may  assume  the  form  of  a 
syllogism*  The  Bible  claims  to  be  a  revelation;  it  has  been 
demonstrated  so^tobe  by  such  close  reasoning  upon  its  evi-c 
dencesas  remains  unrefbted  by  regular  answers^  attempted 
article  by  article.  But  in  sundry  matters  connected  with  it,  ob-9 
jections  may  be  made  an4  difficulties  started:  therefore  the 
BiUe  has  no  legitimate  daim  to  the  title  it  assiunes.  In  other 
words>  a  fact  is  established  by  a  high  degree  of  moral  evidence  i 
lout- difficulties  may  be  started,  therefore  the  fact,  must  not  be 
credited.  If  this  reasoning  be  admissible,  it  is  obvious  that 
any  historical  fact  may  be  doubted ;  iix  where  is  the  &ot  against 
which  objections  may  not  be  made  ^  ?  ^ 

.  5.  A$  various  t?teologieal  systems  have  alike  claimed  to  be  ren 
relations  from  heaven,  andus  the  advocates  of  each  have  been 
equally  forward  in  nudntaining  their  own  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other ^  the  shrewd  presumption  with  a  philosophical  enquiren 
wHl  be,  that  all  these  systems  are,  without  exception,  tnere  in^ 
teres  ted  impositions  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind. 
.  This  is  Voiney's  position — but  whatever  may  be  its  apparent 
tmth,  the  conclusion  may  be  proved  fallacious  by  an  analogoiur 
instance.  Numerous  persons  put  in  their  respective  claims  to  a 
vacant  estate ;  every  one,  it  is  clear,  cannot  be  the  tegitimate 
heir ;  but  would  a  rational  judge  dismiss  the  whole  body  with*» 
opt  fuither  enquiry,  and  deci&,  upon  Volney's  principle,  that 
because  every  one  cannot  be  the  lawfiil  heir,  therefore  no  one 
can  ?  The  natural  answer,  in  such  a  case,  might  be  given  in  the 
words  of  Holy  Writ,  "  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good  *•"  Examine  well  the  evidences  of  each,  and  by  their 
comparative  merits  decide  the  claim.  Or  the  case  may  be  illus^ 
trated  by  the  -fofiowing  syttogism :  Yolney's  argument  is  this— j 
Various  religious  systems  equally  claim  to  be  revelations  fixNn 
•  ••#•-•  -I 

.*  A  PAinphlet  was  piii>li$be(l  a  few  years  ago  in  wliich,  founding  liisargu^ 
ments  on  the  extraordinary  and  unaccountajDle  events  recorded  in  Bonaparta's 
life,  the  writer  ingeniously  proved  that  his  histbry  was  a  fiction* 

t  1  Thess.^Ar.  21,  .        - 
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heaven ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  eioery  o^  of  these  can  be  s&t 
therefore  no  one  of  them  is  a  revelation  from  heaven.  .An  ana-^ 
logons  syllogism  runs  thus :  various  Bank  notes  equally  claim 
to  be  genuine ;  but  it  is  certain  that  man^  are  forgeries :  there** 
fore  all  must  be  forgeries— according  to  Volney.  ^    • 

6.  As  our  unassisted  reason  is  the  sole  instrument  by  which 
our  duty  is  to  be  detemuned,  so  our  reason,  w/ten  properly  and 
lloneethf  used,  is  in  itself  q^te  s^dent  for  this  purpose ;'  eonse^ 
quently  a  revelation  from  God  is  no  less  unmeeessary  in  the  ab^ 
stracty  Hum  the  dbiim  of  any  parUcular  theological  system  to  be 
received  as  a  repekOionfrom  Oodis  ur^outided  in  the  concrete. 

Hence  it  is  ass€frted  by  the  Infidel,  that  the  opinions  of  man** 
kind  should  be  regulated  by  some  authentic^  rational,  immut-^ 
able  code.  This  were  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible.  •  ^'  All  is 
quite  clear  and  certain  by  the  itnassisted  light  of  nature ;  we 
want  no  revelation  to  illuminate  our  pretended  darkness."  8d 
speaks  Volney.  *'  All  is  quite  di^k  by  the  unassisted  light  of 
nature ;  we  can  never  attain  to  certain  knowledge,  save  by  a  re« 
velation-  fiwn  a  divine  teacher."  So  says  Socrates  *.  Would 
a  calm  enquirer  reject  Christianity  on  this  disputed  groimd,  that 
human  reason  is  alone  sufficient !  In  the  above  positions  are  in<* 
volved  the  principles  and  the  systems  of  the  Christian  and  the 
Infldel.  Whether  it  argue  a  higher  degree  of  credulity  to  re- 
eeive,  as  a  divine  revelation,  Christianity  thus  evidenced;  or^ 
in  order  to  the  rejection  of  it,  contentedly  to  bow  beneath  such 
a  mass  of  contradictory  diffleulties  as  the  theoiy  of  the  Infidel 
is  constrained  to  support,  the  prudent  enquirer  is  requested  to 
judge  and  determine  for  himself. 

Section  ii. — "  The  D^adties  attendant  upon  Deistical  lu/U 
d^lity,  in  tlte  abstract  rejection  qfall Retelationfrom  God"  It 
is  the  opinion  of  Volney  and  other  Infidel  writers,  thet  "  the 
law  ofnaJture,  or  principles  of  morality  deducedfrom  the  phusicat 
constitution  of  manJcind  and  the  Uniterse,**  can  teach  us  a  religioil 
of  evidence  and  truth.  The  first  answer  to  this  is,  that  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  such  a  sdieme  of  na(%iral 
religion  is  supported  cannot  be  certainly  known  without  ttie  aid 
of  revelation. 

I.  The  Deist  lays  it  down  as  the  basis  of  natural  religion, 
that  *Hhere  is  one  God  the  creator  and  moderator  of  all  things  :** 
granting,  as  the  Christian  does,  the  truth  of  this  dogma,  the 
Deist  may  be  asked,  upon  his  own  principles,  how  he  knows 
this  fact.  His  answer  clear  and  decisive,  as  far  as  its  principle 
is  concerned,  will  be  founded  upon  the  obvious  connection  be- 
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Hreen  cause  and  effect ;  evident  design  of  necessity  implyii^  li 
designer.  .But  the  reasoning  is  ineonclusive^ if  with  the  Deisti 
we  thence  infer  the  existence  of  one  and  on^  one  supreme  de*^ 
signer. ;  The  unity  of  the  designer  can  ooly  be  proi^  by  the 
laid  of  revelation.  This  is  however  by  the  Deist  rejected ;  there* 
fere>  on  his  own  principles^ .  he  cannot  prove  the  very  dogma 
Irktsnce  he  borrows  his  name.  He  may  indeed  argue  in  fevouv 
ofthe  more  sunpfe  theory  of  one  designer  in  preferenee  ^nmmy 
iieeigwtTB,  hut  probaiilUyi»  not  proqf'. 

'.  2..Itb  here  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  thaA. there 
is  jonly  one  God:  but  the  Deist  will  be  still  unable  to  .deinon* 
strata  the  moral  attributes  of  that  Being«  Of  his  power  and 
his- eternity  he^may  collect  sound  and  rational  proof,  fcut  when 
further  proof  is  required  respecting  a  tenet  common  to.  the  Deist 
and  the  Christian,  ti(d  God  is  n  God  of  peffecijustieef  he  is  at 
aed  upon  s^n  ocean  of  uncertainty  and  doubt.  This  world,  with 
aU  its  apparent  partiality  in  the  distribution  of  the. gifts  of 
mental  and  physiod  advantages,  presents  a  mass  of  inextricaMe 
l^onfusion. "  To  bring  out  the  .result  of  perfect  justice,  their 
proper  moral  consequences,  in  the  way<  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, ought  uniformly  to  foUpw  virtue  and  vice ;.  but  that  such 
is  actually  the  case  in  the  present  constitution  of  things,  none 
will  assert:  from  such  sources,  therefore,  the  Deist  must  not 
fittempt  to  demonstrate  the  ]>erfect  justice  of  God;  If  he  seek 
to  prove  his  point  by  calling  in  a  future  state  of  equitable  retrir 
bution,  he  is  stiU  involved  in  difficulties :  he  can  assort  and  be- 
lieve, but  he  camiot,  on  his  own  principles,  prove  the  eiastenoe 
of  a  future  state.  His  reasoning  may  assume  the  form  of  a  circu-* 
lating  syllogism,  but  it  is  not  therefore  sound. 

^  "  Thus  he  may  argue,"  says  Mr.  Faber,  "  Unless  there  he  ajuture 
istat^  (^ retributioHy  God  is  ftot  a  God  of  perfect  justice;  but  God  ii  0 
'God  of  perfect  justice;  therefore  there  is  a  future  Hate  of  retribution. 
Here  B./iHwe  slate  of  retribution  is  demonstxated  through  the  medium 
*of  God's,  perfect  justice;  but  it  has  been  sbewu  that  ihe  perfect  puttee 
has  not  yet  been  d^nonstrated.  For  this  purpose  he  must  invert  the 
terms  of- the  syllogism,  or  in  other  words,  reason  in  a  circle :  thus,  *if 
there  be  no  future  state  of  retribution,  then  God  is  not  a  God  of  perfect 
justice;  but  there  is  a  state  cf future  rjstributionf  therefore  God  is  a  God 
of  perfect  justice.  Kfere  God*s  perfect  justice  h  demonstrated  through 
^e  mediam  of  a  future  state  of  retribution  J  "    P.  30,  . 

.  The  Deist  and  the  Christian  alike  maintain  that  God  2^  a 
God  ijf  mercy  as  well  as  of  justice.  Here  again  the  proof  puist 
be  a  difficulty  with  the  Deist,  for  in  this  world  the  Ueitf  {jofy^ 
quently  permits  a  prolongation  of  pain  and  misery,  (e.  g.  a  man 
suffering  under  grievous  bodily,  pain,)  but  tb^  Deist  nevertheless 
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pronounces  the  Deity  permitting  this  to  be  a  Being  of  infinUe 
mercy.  But,  upon  his  own  principles,  he  cdn  know  nothing  of 
the  moral  attributes  of  God>  save  from  what  he  can  collect  freni 
their  divine  and  visible  operation :  why  then  does  \^  call  him  a 
Qod  of  mercy i  when  yet  he  is  observed  to  perform  the  identical 
actions  which  procure  for  a  human  being  the  character  of 
cruelty  ?  The  Christian  may  answer  that  the  cruelty  of  an  actioa 
-depends  upon  its  intent :  a  skilftil  pradstioner  may  inflict  acute 
pain  for  the  good  of  his  patient,  and  deserves  not  the  accusaiisti 
of  cruel^ :  and  God  for  wise  purposes  may  permit  suffering  as 
an  ins^trument  of  moral  discipline*  But  the  argument  is.  uiv- 
tenable  in  the  mouth  of  a  Deist  who  discards  revelati<Hi,.aiid 
must  prove  the  existence  of  a  future  state  of  retribution  before 
he  msdces  it  the  foundation  of  his  argument. 
^  The  Deist,  again,  and  the  Christian  eoually  maintain  that  God 
is  a  God  of  goodness :  but  still  as  before>  by  nearly  the  same 
process  of  reasoning  the  former  will  be  found  to  fail,  reaching 
not,  in  any  of  his  positions,  beyond  thie  grounds  of  probability.: 

3.  Thus  unable  to  demonstrate  the  moral  attributes  of  God; 
the  Deist  is  of  necessity  ignorant  with  regard  to  what  service 
will  be  pleasing  to  him :  for  if,  as  has  been  shewn,  he  cannot  know 
with  certainty  any  thing  of  i^ejusiiee  of  God^  how  can  he  be 
Certain  that  he  will  please  God  by  acting  justly,  or  thelHte? 
For  what' he  knows,  there  may  be  many  Gods  concurring  indeed 
in  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  widely  differing  in  their  moral 
attributes.  There  may  be  two  equal  and  independent  pbwers 
t)f  good  and  evil : — which  is  he  to  serve  ?  If  he  be  virtuous  he 
may  please  the  one,  but  he  will  offend  the  other.  He  can  in 
fact  have  no  certainty  that  the  very  actions  which  gratify  onfe 
God  will  not  displease  another.  He  may  assert  as  the  more 
probable  belief,  that  there  is  but  one  God  of  infinite  justice, 
meircy,  and  goodness ;  what  is  this,  however,  but  to  confess  that 
the  sole  religion  which  Deism  can  produce  is  a  creed  of  mere 
|>robabilities ;  and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  clear^  that  a  creed 
of  probabilities  may  be  very  differently  estimated  by  different 
persons.  However  the  Deist  may  be  pleased  to  modify  what  is 
called  the  religion  of  nature ^  he  can  never  know  whether  his 
religion,  with  his  adopted  line  of  conduct  grafted  upon  it,  be  a 
delight  or  an  abomination  to  the  divinity  whom  he  wishes  to 
honour. 

4.  AH  these  difficulties  in  the  deistical  scheme  draw  after 
them  the  crowning  difficulty,  that  God,  whose  works  evince  his 
wisd(»n,  yet  acted  so  unwisely  as  to  place  his  creature  man  in 
this  lower  world  without  giving  him  the  least  instruction  relative 
to  his  duty.    He  gave  him  reason ;  but  by  affcnrding  him  no  fixed 
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data  Me  inade  \m  reasoning  faculty^  in  regard  to  its  employment 
on  the  noblest  subjects,  aitogetber  useless.  He  gave  him  the 
power,  of  discerning  good  from  evil ;  but  he  gave  him  no  means 
of  discerning  their  moral  difference  by  any  sure  reference  to  the 
wlH  and  tiaitore  of  the  Creator.  God  may  be  good,  but  the 
worid  in  which  wie  ar^  placed  must  be  to  the  Deiitft  an  enigma 
iwd  a  paradox,  a  tissue  of  jarring  eontradictions.  Yc^  in  that 
Mrorld  man  is  bosii  to  run  his  coursCi  the  ctfspring  of  consum* 
mate  wisdom  which  in  every  other  instance  carefiilfy  and  effectu* 
ally  adapts  the  means  to  the  end.  To  take  up,  with  a  full  con^ 
•viotion  of  its  truth,  this  extraordinary  and  paradoxical  suppoeir 
Jfcioh,  is  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  deistical  scheme ;  and 
«Eiany,  perhaps,  will  think  it  a  greater  mark  of  creduUty  to  be* 
lieve  that  an  all-wise  God  has  placed  in  the  world  his  rational 
creiiture  man  without  ffivin^  him  the  slightest  instruction  as  to 
those  points^  in  which  his  wdfare  is  immediately  concemedi  tbali 
to  believe  thdt  an  all-wise  God  has  authoritatively  communicated 
to  his  rational  creature  man  that  knowledge  and  infbmiati<»i 
which  may  best  and  most  certainly  fit  him  to  answer  the  moral 
ends  of  his  creation.  . 

SacTioN  III. — "  The  difficulties  attendant  upon  Deistical  Infi^ 
delHp  in  regard  to  historical  matter-of-factJ' 

The  historical  &ct  of  the  general  deluge  is  taken  to  illustrate 
'this  part  of  the  subject,  namely,  the  uternative  to  which  a 
Deist  must  be  reduced,  either  of  denying  the  fact  itself^  or  of 
admiUing  that  a  revebuion  from  God  to  man  muit  have  taken 
place f  for  if  he  deny  the  fact,  then  he  unsettles  the  whole  ra- 
tionale of  historical  evidence :  and  if  he  admits  it,  theli  must 
:he  also  admit  the  necessary  concomitant  fact  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion. The  various  proofs,  historical,  physiological,  and  moral, 
are  then  produced  by  Mr«  Faber  at  sotne  length,  all  ingenious 
and  convincing.  The  historical^  derived  from  traditions  preva- 
lent among  all  nations,  and  embodied  in  the  national  mythology 
"  of  every  people.  The  physidlo^ictd,  founded  upon  the  exist- 
ing phenomena  of  the  globe  we  inhabit.  The  morale  built  upon 
the  progress  of  civilisation,  which  shews  the  poptdation  of  the 
worid  to  be  comparatively  recent. 

This  fisict  of  the  universal  deluge,  thus  demonstrated,  the  au- 
thor takes  as  a  medium  to  prove  the  additimial  fact  of  a  direct 
intercourse  between  man  and  his  Creator ^  or  in  other  words,  of 
a  revelation  of  God's  purposes  to  his  creature  man.  It  being 
.proved,  by  tlie  previous  reasoning,  that  this  event  occurred 
about 'five  or  six  thousand  years  ago,  and  that  only  a  few  indi- 
viduals escaped ;  the  question  is  how  they  effected  diat  escape. 
^Universal  tradition  speaks  of  the  ptous  head  of  some  pious  fa- 
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mUy  ccmstructing  a  sort  of  ship.  If  so  wt  must  hiive  been  QbKt- 
structed  under  an  idea  of  some  approaching  disaster,  some  pi:e« 
acience,  some  information  which  could  only  be  derived  from  a 
prescient,  ^d  omnii^cient  being.  If  it  be  arg^ed9  that  the  few 
sAved  themselves  oa  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains;  it  is  an- 
swered iihat  no  tcfidition  alludes  tq  any  other  ^|nod$  of  escape 
than,  by  a  ship*  From  the  preservatipn  of  Uie  vAricms  aniin^ 
th^  same  conclusion  is  drawn  by  f^  proi^e^a  of  reasoning  yearly 
similar^  tending  to  provq  that  some  communication  (and  what 
pther  than  a  divine  one  could  it  have  been?)  mutt  have  taken 
pUce. 

Section  it. — "  The  difficulties  <Ut€fkdmt  upon  Deisiicel  iijjlK- 
4elUif  -in  regard  to  0ctuattjf  oficompU^hed  Prophecy.^ 

The  prediction  selected  as  a  specimen  oi  the  ^rgunjient^  is 
du^  of  Moeesj  respecting  the  future  destimes  and  prospects  of 
the  J^ws*  See  Deut.  chs^ters  2S,  and  29.  Of  this  j^roph^y 
it  is  well  observed,  that  its  minute  accompUshment  in  every 
particular,  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt,  or  dispute,  or  speculation,, 
but  ^  naked  matter-of-fact,  recorded  by  history,  and  at  the< 
present  day  before  our  eyes,  meeting  us  familiarly  wherever  l^e 
direct  Qur  step^«  Our  author  proceeds  to  examine  its  iulfibnent. 
in  all  the  numerous  particulars  of  which  it  is  composed,,  and 
^oi^rms  it  by  quoting  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews  th$n^9<^ve^  re- 
specting their  depressed  state,  extracted  from  jan  appeal  to,  the 
justice  of  Jdnga  and  nations,  «ited  in  tbe^  transactions  of  the  Far 
risian  Sanhedrim* 

The  train  of  r^asomng  which  obviously  and  natnraUy  springs 
from  tiie  prophecy  and  its  minute  accomplishment,  leads  to  a 
powideration  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  deistical  solution, 
namely,  the  political  foresiight  and  tagacity  of  Moses;  and  its 
beii^  a  lucky  accident.  With  jre^peet  to  the  first  it  is  askedi 
what  ^aiise0  could  be  sp  plainly  and  palpably  in  operation  fiftiq^n 
eenliurias  befe^re  the  desolation  of  the  Jews,  as  to  enable  the 
most  sagacious  politician  to  deduce  from  them  the  effects  which 
stand  .developed  in  the  prophecy  of  Moses,  With  respect.  tQ 
tiie  second,  the  infidel  argues  that  singular  coincidences  at  times 
occur:  for  example,  if  Moses  predicted  the  dispersion  of.  the 
Jews,  Seneca*,  it  should  be  recollected,  foretc^d  the. discovery 
i>f  America.  H^ence,  if  in  the  one  case  the  completion  of  the 
prophecy  demonstrate  the  inspiration  of  the  prophet,  it  nuist 
equally  do  so  in  the  other  ca^e.  It  is  answered  that  the. charac- 
teristics of  the  two  prophecies  difier  essentially ;  that  of  Moaes 
eompcising.a  vei^y  considerable  number  of  distinct  particulars^ 
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each  of  wUckhas  htm  accurately  fulfined;  wheireas  tlMitoT 
Seneca  set^  foith  a  si^itary,  insulated  event. 

The.  liak^d  fact  oS  liie  discovery  of  a  new  eestaiient'  is  an- 
nounced;  but  not  a  single  particular  is  added*  A§am  a-mirked '. 
dissimilarity  is  observable  in  the  grounds  and  reasone  <m  'whidi 
each  prophecy-  is  «upp(^ted«  H^Soees-  coiild  not  posaiUy  have 
fbretold  the  futuite  destiny  of  the  Jews  by  a  sagacious  mducliott 
of  probable  eflects^  from  ,  akeady  existing  and  well-known 
causes*  Whereas^  in  the  poetical  vaticination  of  Seneca,  <be 
train  of  thought  which  leads  to  the  probable  aceompHshment,^ 
is  easily  traced : — added  to  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  existence  of  America  was  not  altogether  m^own  to  the 
ancients,  as  -the  reader  will  perceive  by  a  referenee  t6  ¥aiyjeufl» 
authorities*.  ; 

The  sum  of  the  argument  on  this  part  of  the  subject  haYkig" 
been  stated,  the  simj^  question  to  be  considered  and  answered 
is  this,  Whether  uiader  these  circumstances  tibe  man  who  admits/ 
or  the  man  who  denies,  the  divine  inspiration  of  tbeprophe^ 
of  Moses,  evinces  the  more  blind  and  determined  careaiilityw 

Section  v.—''  The  dificuUies  aktendaM  upon  DeistiaU  I^ 
dgUty^  m  reg€trd  to  the  facts,  and  cir€um8i4inees,-  and  ekaraetmr^ 
^the  Ckristidn  DUpensaium*''  ^  ^ 

*  The  present  existence  of  Christianity  being  assumed  as  a  fact^ 
iUxe  only  qtiedtiim^between  the  behever  and  unbeliever  Is,  howit 
first  started  uito  existence.  An  account  of  its  ori^  and  pira*^. 
mu  is  contained  in  certain  bpoks  called  the  Grospefe,  which  are 
fouttd  so  to  correspond  with  the  testimonies  of  Pagan  writers,  that 
we  cannot  reasonably  doubt  either  their  high  antiquity  op  thej^ 
general  histoiical  vcsraeity»  To  dispute  this^  it  is  jusdy  argMd^ 
would  imhinge  all  historicai  evidence.  In  Iruth,  ^i^'whole  mn^ 
vative  a»proveft  itsetf  to  be  autbentic  by  its  exactly  ftdUngin  wilb 
cental  outoryr  Cbristanity  now  eiiists :  it  imist  t^enmre  luure 
had  a coiDniweeiDMt.  But  bef<Hr^  <^  Augustsn ageivehai^ 
no  evidence  whatever  of  its  existence ;  hen()e  its  ccmuneneement 
must  be  subsequent  to  that  a^e ;  and  accordingly  Tadtus  f  eac^ 
pressly  bears  witness  to  its  origin,  its  extensicm,  and  the^Eieaaa 
employed  for  its  extermination  $  aeeovdingly,  £rom.  that  period 
Christianity  is  con^ftantlr  alluded  to,  by  writer€|  of  eyeiry  dbsa 
and  creed  f ,  as  dn  absolute  historical  fact*  Volney,  however^ 
boldly  denies  that  such  a  person  as^  Christ«ver  hviMl,'fautidiiig 

*  Piod  Slcal,  lib.^.  p.  299,  300.  BdiU  Rbodoman.  JSlian  Hrst.  lib.  8. 
spud  Horn  de  Origin.  Afin&tlc.  lib.  1.  e.  K).  p.  37.  Aptlleius  de  Mtm.  Operir 
vol.  2.  p.  1^  Jpomiaouir  MarfieUittw  afiud  ttora  at  stiprv MriiuM^  m  ^Mhock; 
8ua6or.  ibid 

t  T^U.  Anoal.  lib.  15.  §.  i4. 

I  Gibbon's  ilecHne  Mid  Fall,  chap.  1^  yf^^      " 
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Ilk  opMoii  tipoii  tbe'Hikigiillir  speculation  of  Burigfu*^  wha 
proves  that  the  Chriet  by  usigiiorantly  revered,  ift  neither  mbre 
nor  less  dian  the  Sun,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  is  a  ssoddical  iBijgni 
and  that  the  crucifixion  and  resurireetion,  are  nothing  mor^ 
thiin  the  son's  declension  to  the  winter  solstice,  and  his  subse* 
qaent  return  to  the  summer  sdstice,  through  the  fivifying  sek« 
son  of  spring  f.  On  the  supposition,  thlit  the  absurdity  of  su<^ 
t  line  of  argument  may  rcHfute  itself,  Mr.  Faber  proceeds  t» 
reiison  upon  the  general  circumstances  detailed  in  the  New 
Testament,  'as  he  would  reltson  from  the  general  drcwnstaniees 
detailed' in  any  other  historical  fact: — such  as  are  recorded, for 
instance,  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon*  The  infidel,  it  4i 
presumed,  unable  to  refute  the  plain  historical  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Christ,  defends  his  principles  by  assuming  him  to  be 
either  an  impostor  or  an  enthusiast;  and  the  point  for  consider* 
ationis,  therefore,  whether  frcmi  the  historical  documents  be« 
fbre  us  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  esteem  him  ^  either  the 
«ne  or  the  other*  It  may  be  inferred  firom  the  impatience  and 
dissatisfiuHiion  manifested  bv  die  Jews  under  the  galling  seWir 
tade  of  the  Roman  yoke,  itom  the  general  expectation  of  ^e 
times,  ^Btettained  alike  by  Jews  and  Grentiles,  of  the  probable 
appearance  of  a  mysterious  being,  announced  as-  a  mighty  dd^ 
tivm^er,  or  pe^^rful  sovereign,  that  there  neVer  n^ds  a  p^i^ocj 
whicb  ofieied  more  tempting  invitations  to  the  proyectl^  bf  ¥t| 
impostor,  whose  objects  must  have  b^n  of  course,  bohOiii',  >l#- 
Tontage^  or  aggrandizem^nlr  iThe  probable  l&i^'  >of  coi^H 
which  Christ  would  have  pursued  in  Ifiis  l^lise,  istheh^potif^ietE 
4XKAr  and  wil}i  t^ren(ie't<»tih'eanidogous'inston((^^f  the'imp 
torCoaybtf^  whoun  tbe'r^lgn'of  Adriinassumed-'^li^nfime^^ 
B8rv4(kM;iiab>  w  the  Son  otii^^m^,  in  eflMpn  to  ilie'p^l^i^y 
iiif  Balaam  Mkpeeting  the  MoMikkk  Butlhfe  cioiidu^t  ojK%ri#e 
was  in.i^fio  >at  variance  wt^  these  ^B«q^}lo»itiOns  an^  examfples^ 
^opting  juliuB^whieh  hdd  a  neces^ry  tendeney  to'  baffle  every 

^  We  have  heVer  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  the  enlightened  sp^cur 
MioBtof  0i»fi|;tii,  but  eiir  reftiders  wHI  dkmbtlcss  thank  us  fol*  a  «tmilar  creed, 
•«4raaledirasB  t|i»  loQaliratroiis  of  a  M.  Dsfiois,  ciir>^0n  ^raucais,  a  voilhy 
cIoT^of  theRcpubllcaa  ScWol,  in  hU  Ahr^^  de  POiigi^e  d<^4ous.les  GuUe^^ 
he  alludes  to  the  history  of  Christ  as  '^*  la  legende  qui-sous  ce  nom^  a  Ic  soleil 
INra^  objef.**  •Speakings  of  him  under  bis  ap6llation  bfXamb  of  God,  he, 
•d4B»  **  etaom  trDuverona  400  ledieu  Agaeau,  qui  7  est  ader£,  est  i'anciealii-* 

piter,  qui  prit  souvent  les  monies  formes  sous  le  nom  d'Ammon.'^ His  clas- 

stficalion  of  the  Apostles  is  equall?  appi^opriate.  '^  Nous  v  reconnalfrons 
aussi  sowslo  nom  de  Pierre  le  vieu  Janus,  avoo  ses  cleft  et  sttWrque,  %  fa  te(e 
4las  dwan  dixiait^id^  douse  noif,  4ont  lea  aiiWI^' annt  A  aes  pieds  !  !*'-««Cau 
jiODsencc  and  credulity  go  farther. 

f  For  Volney's  Theory,  lec  Mr.  Faber's  Work  on  the  Orighi  of  Pagan  Ido- 
Jalrjr,  b.  4.  ^.  6»  u.  *  •  i   .    -  t     '         » 
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hope  entertained  by-  an  ambitious  adventiu^r, — ^a  Ikie  of  c<Nji« 
duct»  moreover^  which  common  sense  could  not  but  point  out 
as  likely  to  be  fatal  to  every  flattering  speculation  of  an  impos- 
tor. Havtng  iUustrated  this  by  entmiig  into  details  respectuag 
the  claims,  declarations,  actions,  and  other  parts  of  his  conduct^ 
the.  reader  is  brought  to  the  conclu$|onj  that  if  Christ  were  in^ 
deed  an  impostor,  it  must  baffle  the  ^eatest  ingenuity  to  deter* 
mine  what  could  have  been  his  object.  Weallh,  and  power^ 
and  refitttation  he  slighted,  by  word  and  action.  Infidelity,  may, 
therefore,  justly  be  eaBed  upon  to  assign  his  reasons  for  giving 
himself  out  as  the  expected  Messiah,  considered  with  reference 
to  temporal  mtetests  and  eifectau 

.  But  it  may  be  contended,  that  he  might  have  been  an  enthu* 
siast.  For  a  refutation  of  which  a8$umpla<m  we  are  referjred  to 
his  dbaracster,  as  it  stands  developed  in  his  history ;  for  whether 
he  be,  or  be  not  an  enthusiast,  we  can  only  form  a  judgment  from 
his  words  and  from  his  acticxis.  With  regard  to  his  words,  in* 
fidelity  itself  is  challenged  to  produce  a  more  perfect,  and  more 
^ure,  und  more  rational  code  of  morals.  It  is  easy  to  distin* 
guish  between  the  ravings  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  words  of 
soberness  and  truth*  Let  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the 
other  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  carefiilly  read,  and  an  im- 
l^rtial  opanion  be  formed  as  to  which  of  these  two  ^^lasses  .such 
documents  should  be  referred  to.  Such  precepts  surely  belo^ 
4iot  to  enthusiasm!  their  unexampled  purity  will  be  controverted 
i>y  none;  their  intrinsic  excellence  must  stand  approved  by 
every  heart  and  head. 

And  as  little  ciui  enthusiasm  be  traced  to  any  of  his  actions^ 
To  a  cai^ioud  question  *,  he  delivers  a  clear  and  ready  answer, 
subversive  of  every  line  of  conduct  which  an  enthusiast  would 
jiave  recommended.  To  another  application  f  respecting-  the 
mysteries  of  a  future  state,  he  hesitates  not  a  moment  to  give 
-an  answer  calm  and  rational,  the  very  reverse  -of  enthusiasnu 
In  short,  whether  assailed  by  violence,  or  abuse,  he  invariably 
manifests  a  spirit  in  which  no  marks  of  fanaticism  are  apparent ; 
unless  it  be  asserted  that  his  claims  to  a  heavenly  mission  bears 
the  character.  If  this  claim  were  false,  £u1;her  proof  indeed 
would  be  unnecessary ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  true, 
such  a  claim  would  be  no  proof  whatever.  But  so  singularly 
was  his  appearance  mingled  with  other  circumstances,  that  in 
rorder  fully  to  prosecute  the  inqnity,  whether  he  was  either  an 
impostor  or  an  enthusiast,  more  is  requisite  than  merely  to 
•study  his  recorded  character.     Various  matters  stand  immedf- 

*  Natl.  xxii.  15— 22.  f  Ibid.23«r3l{. 
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ately  cotinecled  with  his  appearance — ^matters  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  him,  on  the  supposition  of  his  being  either  an  impostor 
or  an  enthiuiastv — matters  over  which  he  coitld  net  have  had 
the  slightest  controul;  for  instance,  prophecies  expressive  of 
the  appearance  of  a  Messiah  at  that  iclentical  time, — to  be  bom 
in  a  particular  town, — ^the  town  of  Bethlehem;  to  be  of  a  par- 
ticolar  tribe  and  family  |  foretelling  that  he  shoidd  be  sold  for 
a  certain  price,  that  his  hands  and  feet  should  be  pierced,  that 
his  garments  should  be  divided  and  disposed  of  by  lot,  with 
many  other  minute  details.  It  is  forcibly  urged  that  the  accom- 
plishment or  non  accomplishment  of  such  details  is  wholly  out 
of  the  controul  of  any  person,  whether  impostor  at  enthusiast : 
whenoe  it  foHows^  that  the  exact  accouiplishment  of  prophe- 
cies of  this' nature,  in  the  ease  of  one  who  during  his  life  time 
had  claimed  to  be  the  pfomised  Messiah,  has  e  strong  tuidency 
to  establish  the  validity  of  his  claims ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
greater  is  the  number  of  such  independent  coincidences,  the 
stronger  is  the  prestnnption  in  favour  of  the  daimant*  On  this 
very  intelligent  principle,  if  the  case  of  the  Jewish  MesMahi^ip 
and  Jesus  Christ  be  considered,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
his  person  an  amazing  number  of  descriptions,  purporting  to 
be  prophecies,  were  exactly  verified ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  these  descriptions,  whether  they  should 
or  should  not  be  verified,  are,  from  the  very  necessity  of  their 
nature,  placed  wholly  out  of  the  controul  of  any  interested  ad- 
venturer, who  might  choose  to  assume  the  character  of  the  pre- 
dicted Saviour.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  he  were 
an  impostor,  he  could  have  had  no  controul  over  the  several 
drcuneAances  related  of  his  birth,  his  life,  and  still  mqre  of  Ins 
death,  it  b  diffieuk  to  account  for  their  apjdieation  and  exact 
correspondence  witii  ancient  prophecies.  It  is  fiirther  observed, 
that  he  did  not  avail  hunself  of  these  ancient  predictions ;  they 
being  applied  to  him  by  others  in  his  childhood.  By  the  course 
of  this  reasoning  the  reader  is  led  to  the  condusien,  that  to 
believe  Christ  an  impostor  or  an  enthusiast  shews  more  (Credu- 
lity than  to  beliete  hifh  a  prophet  really- sent Jrom  God^ 

(To  be  continued.  J 
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We  Holy  Bible,  Containing  the  Old  and  New  TestamentSy  arranged 
and  adapted /or  Family  Reading :  with  Notes  Practical  and  Ex^ 
planatory.  By  a  Layman  of  thb  Church  of.Bkolakd.  2  vols. 
Mo.     3l^Ss.    Ilatchard.     1824. 

To  give  tlie  editor  of  this  work  an  opportunity'  of  speaking  for 
himself,  and  of  declaring  his  reasons  for  publishing  a  mutiiatecl 
copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  transcribe  the  beginning  of  his 

Preface, 

•  •  ■  .  » 

'  '*  In  seine  families,  the  pious  custom  is  observed  of  reading  to  iH( 
aCMeikibled  members  a  portibn  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  the  Lord'a  day ; 
and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  such  custom  was  more  general— k 
would  be  attended  with  the  happiest  eliects :  kindness  and  attention  oir 
one  part  beget  love  and  respect  on  the  other,  and  harmony  .and  good- 
will reign  in  a  family  where  the  Word  of  God  is  the  rule  of  their  ac- 
tions. But  there  are  few  parents  or  masters  of  families  that  have  not 
experienced  jterious  inconvenience  in  reading  the  Bible  in  a  regular 
^rder  and  succession,  though  it  is  very  desirable  for  understanding  the 
whole  scheme  of  God's  providence  and  dealings  with  mankind,  that  iti 
should  be  so  read  :  narratives  occur  which  must  almost  of  necessity  be 
omitted :  portions  intervene,  relating  to  the  ceremonial  and  LeviticaT 
law  and  genealogies,  which,  though  important  to  the  Jews,  are  to  Chris-' 
tians  of  small  import :  and  expressions  unexpectedly  come  upon  the 
reader,  which  he  is  obliged  to  pass  over  or  alter.  To  obviate  these  in- 
conveniences, and  to  present  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  a  form  adapted  to 
general  reading  in  regular  successimi,  is  one  of  the  objects  of  Uiepre- 
sent  undertaking ;  and  to  assist  the  reader  and  hearer  to^understaood  and 
benefit  by  what  is  read,  is  another.  The  Notes  are  plain  and  concise, 
and  may  in  general  be  read  in  Conjunction  with  the  Text,  without  caus- 
ing too  great  an  interruption*  The  usual  division  into  chapters  and 
verses  is  not  adhered  to  :  they  are  not  in  the  original,  and  though  use- 
ful for  reference,  in  other  respects,  they  are  inconvenient,  and  sometimes 
disturb  the  sense,  and  embarrass  the  reading.  The  larger  books  are 
divided  into  sections  or  chapters,  at  places  where  there  is  a  natural  pause 
or  rest  in  ihe  subject." 

Without  stopping  to  examine  the  weight  of  these  reasons,  we 
protest  ^t  once  against  any  attempt  to  put  forth  a  book  under 
the  sacred  name  of  The  Bible,  when  it  is  only  avart  of  the  Bible. 
In  the  title  page,  the  volumes  before  us  are  called  "  The  Holy 
Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,"  and  in  the 
dedication  pace,  they  are  styled  "  This  Edition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures."    Now  they  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
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an  altered;  an  abridgedi  and  an  expurgated  productioQ^  and 
therefore  a  spurious  copy  of  what  they  profess  to  be* 

We  may  have  an  expurgfited  Horace,  or  Juv^i^,  or  a  Family 
Shakspearei  and,  as.  is  theiact  in  the  last  of  these  instances, 
W4d  may  be  deeply  gratefol  to  the  judiqious  editor  who  has  re-* 
liered  a  most  instructive  author  from  the  sentence  of  excommu* 
nication,  which  lay  upon  him  in  many  circles ;  and  enabled  us 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  our  wives  and  daughters  an  inoffensive, 
as  well  as  an  incomparably  interesting  picture  of  the  constitu-* 
tion  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  effects  of  human  passions ;  but 
it  is  presumption  and  profanation  to  meddle  thus  with  the  text 
of  Scripture,  when  we  are  assured  by  unerring  authority,  that 
'*  ALL  Scripture  is. given  by  inspiration  of  Qod,  and  is  pro- 
fitable for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instructioi^ 
in  righteousness/*  In  the  face  of  this  solemn  declaration  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  every  sentence  in  the  Bible,  who  can 
take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  there  is  any  chapter,  verse,  or 
clause,  which  is  so  Utterly  unprofitable,  as  to  deserve  no  place 
'  in  a  reprint  of  the  present  day  ?     - 

We  cannot  but.  respect  the  well-meant  and  pious  labour  which 
Mr.  Watson  has  expended  in  his  volimiinous  compilation ;  and 
there  are  many  of  his  notes  which  would  have  merited  atten- 
tion, had  they  been  embodied  in  any  other  form,  but  in  their 
present  shape  we  must  not  tolerate  them  for  a  moment.  \ 
more  dangerous  precedent,  or  a  more  glaring  violation  of  the 
integrity  of  Scripture  never  appeared.  A  book  denominating; 
itseS  f'  The  Holy.  Bible,"  when  It  is  not  the  tohole  Bible,  as- 
sumes a  disguised  character,  to  say  the  least  ^f  it*  Recom-* 
mending  its^f  to  notice,  as  the  work  of  ^^  a  Layman  of  the 
Church  of  England,*'  it  implies  the  approbation  of  that  Chtoxh^ 
which  cannot  encourage  the  circulation  of  a  garbled  version  of 
the  Bible  without  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  established,  and  to  the  language  in  whicn  it 
addresses  that  Holy  Spirit  **  who  has  caused  all  Holy  Scrip- 
tui*es  to  be  written  for  our  learning.'*  The  work  is  "  -dedicated 
by  permission"  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  a  Prelate  most 
eminent  in  munificent  works  of  piety  and  charity,  but  who,  we 
are  well  assured,  would  not  baowin^lv  have  given  his  highk  sanc- 
tion to  authorise  a  proceeding  which  goes  to  throw  open  the^ 
door  .to  any  sect,  party,  or  ind)lvidual,  who  may  desire  to  conr-. 
ceal  truth,  or  propagate  error,,  by  cutting  down  the  Jtex,t.  of 
Scripture  so  as  to  make  it  answer  a  particular  purpose  t)r  a  .pcif 
v^te  interpretation. ,.  

Mr.  Watsoui  not  being  so  fully  imgressed  witfe-tbe  inijyjortance 
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of  the  connection  between  tTie  Mosaic  and  Christian  law  aS 
other  Biblical  investigators,  or  entertaining  nicer  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  refinement,  is  of  opinion,  that  some  parages 
in  the  sacred  volume  are  too  prolix,  aifd  others  too  plain; 
therefore  he  publishes-  a  selection  from  the  origin^  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  calls  it  <*  The  Holy  B^We.'^ 
Now;  upon  the  same  principle  of  arbitrary  exclusion,  and  with 
the  same  self-appointed  powers  of  chusin^  or  rejecting,  why 
may  not  an  Unitarian  publish  a  book  and  call  it  the  Bible, 
wim  the  omission  of  those  passages  which  attest  the  divinity 
and  godhead  of  Christ  ?  Why  may  not  a  Baptist  take  the  same 
liberty  with  those  which  justify  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  ? 
Or  what  is  to  hinder  a  Quaker  from  obliterating  that  expression 
of  St.  Paul,  "  Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches, 
for  it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak :"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34.)  or 
a  Roman  Catholic  from  expunging  the  second  commandment 
from  his  edition  of  the  Bible,  as  it  is  already  expunged  from  the 
decalogue  inTiis  catechism? 

It  is  beypnd  th.e  limits  of  human  authority  to  add,  or  to  sub- 
tract one  iota  from  the  written  word  of  God ;  and  we  consider 
that  we  cannot  be  more  usefully  employed  than  in  keeping  watch 
over  the  press,  to  detect  and  expose  every  undertaking  that 
would  introduce  to  the  youthful  members  of  the  household  of 
Ikith  a  private  abstract  of  Scriptural  History  and  Precepts, 
under  the  venerable  name  of  that  which,  for  distinction  sake,  iar 
emphatically  staled  '*  The  Book.*' 

The  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  must  be  fiilly  esta* 
blished  before  any  other  evidence  of  our  faith  can  be  fairiy  ad-^ 
vanced;  but  if  that  jealousy  and  watchfiilness  with  which  ell 
Christian  sects  regard  the  integrity  of  the  text  should  once  sub-* 
side,  and  interpolations,  alterations,  or  omissions  be  allowed,  the 
principal  argument  in  favour  of  such  authenticity  imist  fall  to  the 
ground.  Iiitherto  it  has  been  triumphantly  proved  that  there 
iiever  could  be  any  adulteration  of  the  sacred  volumes  in  conse- 
quence of  this  mutual  jealousy,  and  that  all  copies,  transcripts, 
reprints,  and  translations  have  substantially  agreed  with  the 
original;  but  there  will  be  no  end  to  the  confusion,  when  spu- 
rious copies  and  garbled  versions  begin  to  be  substituted  by  re-- 
ciprocal  consent,  to  indulge  the  scepticism  of  one  party,"or  the 
rennement  of  another.  Should  the  time  ever  annve  when  ge- 
nerally received  editions  of  the  Bible  can  no  longrer  be  collated 
with  each  other,  withoutfinding  discrepancies  in  the  ceremonial, 
doctrinal,  moral,  or  historical  passages,  and  without  detecting 
that  one  has  omitted  what  another  has  inserted,  the  enemies  of 
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the  Christian  religfen  Will  be  forni»hed  with-a  weapon,  which 
they  will  not  fail  to  use  to  the  best  advantage.  .  . 

Among  Mr- Watsorfs  principal  omissions,  are  some  oF  those 
details  iraich  he  considers  would  offend  .the  modesty  of  the 
youthful  and  uncorrupt ; .  hut  far .  too  .fastjdJiQU? .  is  tb^.  refine^ 
ment  which  discards^ .  99  (fisj^^tjci  memhrQ,  .pa^^i^gesi  of  Scrips 
ture  that  speak  in  plain  language,  of  the  vfces  and. depravity  of 
man,  while  evil  is  in  jtW.h?^rtof  yx^n;  .aod.in^^pure.is  the  inno-» 
cence  which  depends  jupon  jgni>rance  as  ita  safieguard* 

One  of  the  editor's  own.  notes  may  be  quoted  in  illustration  of 
the  uieonsislent  manner  in  which  he  .has  proceeded  with  hh 
expurgations. 

*'  In  a  fermer  sentence  it  is  said  that  they  were  naked,  and  were  noe 
ashamed;  they  were  then  clothed  with  innocency,  and  having  coiiomtted 
no  sin,  felt  no  shame :  but  now  having  transgressed  the  command  of  6od^ 
their  nakedness  and  guilt  stare  them  in  the  face  ;  they  are  conscious  of 
having  done  wrong,  and  they  vainly  attempt  to  supplv  the  garb  of  inno- 
cency,  and  to  cover  their  nakedness  with  fig-leaves.       P»  4. 

We  are  tempted  to  add  part  of  another  nqte^  (and  wodid  do 
so  were  we  not  more  restrained  by  Mr.  W.'s  avowed  principle 
than  he  is  himself^)  to  shew  that  it  is  possible  for  the  person 
whose  delicacy  shrinks  from  transcribing  certain  expressicma: 
in  Scripture,  to  fall  himself  into  the  error  of  putting  his  readers 
to  the  blush,  by  quoting  a  passage  from  a  profane  author^  which  , 
goes  much  more  into  revolting  detail  than  any  in  the  sacred 
writers  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  expunge. 

Having  said  enough  iipoji  the  inconsistency  which  must  at-: 
tend  every  attempt  to  expiu'gate  Scripture,  we  will  try  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  execution  of  Mr.  Watson's  work. 

The  usual  division  into  chapters  and  verses  has  not  been  fol* 
lowed,  but  a  new  arrangement  is  adopted,  according  to  which 
the  sections  conclude  at  places  where  the  editor  considers  there 
is  a  natural  pause.  Thus  the  first  section  ends  with  what  would 
be  the  2dth  verse  of  the  4th  chapter  of  the  authorized  version, 
after-  an  entire  omission  of  the  whole  history  of  Cain's  family^ 
from  the  17th  to  the,  35th  verse;  and  the  second  secU(Mi  com* 
mences  with  the  substitution  of  the  ensuing  table  instead  of  the 
5th  chapter  of  Genesis. 
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Adam  •  •  •  •  • 
Seth 

Cainan*  •  •  •  < 
Mahalaled** 

Jared 

Enoch  « •  •  . 
Methuselah 
Lamech  •  •  •  < 
Noah...... 


*'  These  are  the  generatioita  of  Adatn^ 

Born  A.M. 
1 
130 
255 

395 
460 
6^ 
687 
674 
.1006: 


Died  A  JU. 

930 
1042 
1140  * 
1235 
1280 
1422 

987 
1656 
1651 
2006." 

Upon  this  sweeping  scale  of  exclusion,  the  editcrr  boldly  pro-" 
ceeds  to  expunge  those  vei^es  of  thefth  cliaptn,iriii<^  explain 
the  natufe  of  th^  impurity »  rapme,  violence,  and  impiety  ^ick 
excited  the  Almighty's  wrath  against  the  human  race,  and 
enters  thus  briefly  into  the  history  of  the  deluge. 

''  And  it  came  to  pass  when  men  began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of 
the  Earth,  and  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the 
Eiurth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  evil 
continually/'  &c. 

But  not  to  follow  him  through  all  his  omissions,  we  will  notice, 
by  way  of  specimen,  a  few  of  the  numberless  passages  which  he 
has  thought  fit  to  reject. 

Noah's  transgression.  Gen.  ix.  20 — 9,1. ;  the  dividing  of  Na- 
tions, ch.  X.*,  Lot's  Incest,  ch.  xix.  81.  to  the  end;  the  trans* 
actions  between  Abraham  and  Abimelech,  ch.  xx. ;  the  genera^ 
tions  of  I«hmael,  ch.  xxv.  13 — ^16.;  the  transactions  between 
Isaac  and  Abimelech,  ch.  xxvi.  7 — S3. ;  the  rape  of  Dufiah,  and 
the  murder  of  the  Shechemites,  ch.  xxxiv. 

In  Leviticus  the  3rd,  7th,  and  9th  chapters  are  expungedji 
and  the  whole  number  from  the  12tb  to  the  £4th. 

In  Numbers  from  the  4th  to  the  8th  chapter,  and  chapters 
i.  xix.  xxviii.  xxix.  xxx.  xxxiv.  and  xxxvi.  • 
V  The  whole  of  the  first  and  second  Book  of  Chronicles,  much 
of  Nehemiah,  the  whole  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  23rd 
chapter  of  Ezekiel,  are  also  among  the  excluded  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  scarcely  any  room  for.  expur- 
gation, even  in  the  judgment  of  the  most  fastidious,  but  Mr- 
Watson's  pi-uning  hand  could  not  leave  every  thing  as  it  stands 
in  the  authoriased  version,  and  therefore  we  find  him  taking  ex- 
ception to  several  of  the  verses  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  to  those  which  contain  his  saluta- 
tions in  the  16th  chapter  of  the  same  Epistle.    We  cannot  but 
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retharky  once  more^  .upon  the  subject  of  thisdi8cretionai7  rejec* 
tion,  that  it  is  attended  with  the  most  obvious  inconsistency. 

If  the  account  of  Dinah  is  to  be  discarded  from  a  Faimljf 
Bible»  as  being  offensive  to  delicate  minds,  why  is  not  that  of 
Joseph  and  Potiphar*s  wife,  and  that  of  David  and  Bathsheba, 
to  experience  the  same  &tte  ?  If  it  be  said,  that  the  two  latter 
are  of  consequence,  as  inseparable  links  in  the  chain  of  history 
and  precept — so  is  the  former,  it  may  be  answered;  for  without 
it,  how  can  JacobV  observations  upon  the  character  of  his  tw{> 
^ons,  Simeon  and  Levi,  be  understood  ?  [See  Gen.  xlix.  5,  6.] 
Omit  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  there  is  an 
hiatus  in  the  forty-ninth  which  nothing  can  fill  up.  The  same 
discretion  which  expunges  certain  verses  in  Rom.  i.  assuredly 
cannot,  with  any  propriety,  retain  similar  expressions  in  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude ;  and  yet  the  latter  is  untouched  by  Mn 
Watson.  Again,  if  the  names  and  salutations  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  be  pronpunced  to  be  superfluous,  why 
are  not  those  at  the  conclusion  of  other  Epistles  to  be  considered 
equally  redundant  ? 

-  In  addition  to  these  more  open  violations  of  the  Sacred  Text^ 
the.  editor  has  assiuned  the  privilege  of  making  such  verbal  al- 
terations, as  he  imagines  will  be  an  improvement  to  the  sense^ 

For  example,  in  Isaiah  ix.  3.  nTTDtt^n  nVlXl  lib  ^^HH  il^a^lH  in* 

«tead  of  adhering  to  the  authorized  version,  "  Thou  bast  muU 
tiplied  the  nation  and  not  increased  the  joy,"  he  reads,  "  Thou 
hast  multiphed  the  nation,  thou  hast  increased  their  joy."  In 
this,  he  is  supported,  as  would  at  first  sight  appear,  by  Bishop 
Lowth,  who  sayi^  that  eleven  Hebrew  IVISS.  justify  such  inter- 
pretation. The  Bishop  supposes  the  true  meaning  of  the  clause 
to  depend  upon  the  acceptation  of  one  of  two  Hebrew  wordsj 
which  are.  spelt  differently,  but  have  the  same  pronunciation. 
The  one  lias  a  negative^,  and  the  other  a  relative,  signification. 

^  [fo],  is  an  adverb  6f  negation,  but  \b  [fo],  is  a  personal  pro- 
noun, and  signifies  "  to  him,'*  or  "  to  it."  Now  as  the  former 
is  frequently  spelt  in  Scripture  with  1  vau,  inserted  in  the  mid- 
dle, it  was  certainly  very  easy  for  transcribers  to  make  the  mis- 
take, particularly  if  they  copied  from  dictation,  by  writing  the 
one  letter  for  the  other,  or  by  leaving  out  the  H  alepb. 

But  Mr.  Watson's  version  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  right ; 

for  ^V  is  never  used  in  the  jphiral  number,  and  cannot  mean 
iheir.     It  is  true  that  ^181  with  which  it  may  be  said  to  agree^ 

IS  a  noun  of  multitude,  and  might,  therefore,  in  some  cases^ 
jtake  a  plural  pronoun;  but  here  it  evidently  does  not  so. 
IVhereas  the  following  verb    -ino^^,  to  which  ^SH  forms  th^ 

VOL.  I.    NO.  I.  D  ' 
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nominative  case^  is  plural.  This  affords  some  {xresttinptioti,  that 
^  is  the  right  reading;  and  then  the  passage  may  be  rende^edi 
aeeoirdingto  Bishop  I^wlh's  suggestion,  interrogatively. 

For  several  of  his  other  alterations,  Mr.  Watson  has  not 
even  so  much  authority  as  for  this.  Among  others,  In  2  Kings 
XIX.  85,  D^JID  0^219  dVd  TOm  npin  «y3tCh  for,  ♦<  And  irhen 

they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold  tbey  were  all  dead 
corpses,**  he  substitutes,  "  And  when  tike  moming  arose^  he* 
hold  thejr  were  all  dead  corpses/'  The  infelicity  of  this  new 
)*eading  is  the  more  glaring,  because  he  retains  the  words  of 
the  authorized  version  in  the  passage  of  ts^uah  xxxvii.  36» 
which  in  the  original  is  not  only  paralfel  but  literally  the  same. 
A- reference  to  the  Septuagint  only  would  have  shewn  the  editor, 
that  however  he  mignt  desire  to  help  the  sense  by  giving  dif- 
ferent substantives  to  the  two  relatives,  they^  he  could  not  take 
the  liberty  of  writing,  ''  And  wlienr  the  morning  arose ^  Kan 
cSffi^urav  ro^^tet,  xai  tiou  iravres  gw^jlaxcl  yexpij  is  the  Greek  expres- 
sion in  the  second  Book  of  Kings,  and  Kai  iymararres  rov^A/t,  sS^y 
vinra  ri  ^dfAOLTa  vcx^a,  is  the  language  of  the  Greek  translators 
of  Isaiah. 

Now  the  true  explanation  of  the  passage  we  take  to  be  this : 
^B^pljjjl,  the  plmral  of  the  futiure  tense,  with  1  conversive,  sig* 
nifies^  "**  and  they  arose  at  dawn  of  day,  or  veiy  eariy,"  a  pro- 
verbid  phrase  from  the  root  O^  "  he  threw  over  the  shateUers,'^' 

Intimating  the  eariy  hour,  as  soon  as  the  morning  dawns,  when 
the  traveler  casts  his  cloak  over  his  shoulders.  To  the  verb, 
as  it  seems  to  be  used  in  3  Kings,  and  by  Isaiah,  there  is  no 
spedfic  nominative  case ;  it  is  much  tlie  same  as  if  we  said, 
quand  on  se  levoit;  when  the  indeterminate  pronoun  dn  relates 
to  no  particular  persons. 

Mr.  Watson  is  evidently  wrong;  because  *)j5il5  is  the  sub* 
stantive  *)^21  tfte  morning ^  with  the  prepi^tion  ^  in,  prefixed^ 
This  ablative  will  hardly  admit  of  being  traliidafed  as  a  no* 
minative  case,  merely  for  the  sdke  of  getting  rid  of  a  v^erbal 
awkwardness. 

We  really,  however,  do  not  feel  so  mudi  inclined  to  look  for  faults 
in  the  execution  of  the  work,  as  to  protest  against  its  general 
^principle,  and  against  the  unwarrantable  liberty  of  garUmg  the 
Bible,  under  amr  pretence  whatever :  we  will  therefore, take  our 
leave  of  Mr.  Watson,  with  a  declaration  of  our  sincene  regret, 
that  so  much  patient  research  among  approved  commentators, 
«o  much  historical  reading,  and  so  much  honest  intention,  should 
•have  been  thrown  away  upon  an  undertaking,  which  never  catl 
i)e  coimtenanced  by  any  who  .value  the  integrity  of  Scripture. 
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The  Cottage  BibUt  and  Family  Expositor.     Nos.  1,  2.     Simpkin  and 
Marshall.     ISU. 

The  Qiischievous  tendency  of  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Watsoni 
vhidi  we  have  attempted  to  shew  in  the  preceding  article,  is, 
in  fiiCt,  already  apparent.  **  The  Bible  arranged  for  family 
reading^  has  been  foHowed  by  a  publication  called,  '*  The  Cot* 
tage  Bible,  and  Family  Expositor ;  containing  the  Authorized 
TrftQslation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  Practical 
Reflections,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  calculated  to  ehusidate 
difficult  and  obscure  Passages."  This  work  is  printed  in  num* 
bera,  price  is.  each,'  to  be  continued  monthly;  and  to  judge 
from  tWfotJpwing  avowal,  it  is  ecKted  bv  one  of  those  Latitum* 
narians,  who  are  neither  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
nor  of  any  other  church,  but  conform  to  the  discipline  of  this 
pr  tli^t  communion,  as  it  may  suit  their  opinions  or  conyenience 
for  the  time. '  *^  In  answer  to  enquiries  relative  to  the  editor'^ 
thec^ogical  principles,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  tbey 
are  in  harmony  with  the  doeirinal  ertides  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  other  Reformed  Churches."  The  notes  aire 
taken  from  writers  of  every  denomination,  and  from  every  spe- 
cies of  literature;  critical,  historical,  philosophical,  poetical, 
&c.  &c.  But  our  present  objection  lies  against  that  violation 
of  the  purity  of  the  sacred  text,  of  which  we  have  complained 
at  some  length  in  our  notice  of  Mr.  Watson's  book.  The  pro- 
spectus, or  plan  of  the  work,  will  shew  to  whait  extent  this 
violation  proceeds. 

"  This  Work,  it  will  be  sc^n,  compreh^ndsr-^1.  The  Sacred  Text 
in  the  usual  Authorized  VersioHi  in  a  new  cleiir  type.  This,  for  the 
conveniency  of  Family  Reading,  will  be  distinguished  into  paragraphs, 
as  the  sense  may  allow,  adopting  the  usual  mark  (f )  in  our  common 
Bibles.  But  as  there  are  passages,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament, 
manifesdy  unsuitable  for  reading  in  Families,  as  Hebrew  genealogies, 
enumeration^  of  the  tribes,  laws  respecting  the  sexes,  and  some  other 
matters  peculiar  to  the  Jews ;  these  will  be  printed  in  a  smaller  type, 
and  so  distinguished  that  they  may  be  omitted  in  Family  reading  with- 
out diffieulty  pr  confusion.  Some  phrases  also  exceptionable  tofemaUsy 
mU  he  exchangedfoT  others  more  suitable  to  the  present  state  of  our  lan- 
guage and  of  socwty :  yet,  that  no  mutilation  of  the  text  may  be  alleged, 
even  these  changes  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page. 

*^  t.  The  text  being  divided  into  paragraphs,  a  short  practical  £x- 
positioa  is  given  to  each,  accompanied  with  occasional  extracts  from 
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Bishops  Hall  and  Horne,  Mr.  Hrary,  Dr.  Doddridge,  Mr.  Scott,  &c. 
with  me  author's  name  uppend^d." 

^he  liberties  thus  taken  ^dth  the  text,  though  not  so  daring, 
as  in  the  other  production^  are  quite  enough  to  put  the  seal  of 
public  censure  upon  'the  "  Cottage  Biblfe."  For  example,  in- 
atiead  of  following  the  reading  of  the  authorized  version  in 
Gen.  ix.  SS,  we  find  the  following  substitution:  "  And  Shem, 
end  Japhet  took  a  garment,  and  laid  it  upon  both  their  shoulders, 
and  went  backward  and  covered  their  fatfter :  and  their  faces 
\eere  backward,  and  they  saw  not  their  father  uncovered.''  It  is 
obvious  that  this  refinement  veils  the  whole  meaning  of  the 


We  select  the  following  note,  to  shew  the  taste  with  which  the 
comments  are  conducted.  Gen.  ix.  4.  "  Some  brutes  there 
have  been  in  our  own  country,  and  in  our  metropolis,  who  have 
eaten  living  animals  for  a  wager  even  in  modern  times." 

Another  observation,  and  we  have  done.  Of  what  use  is  it  to 
print  those  passages  in  a  smaller  type,  which  the  editor  is  pleased 
to  consider,  ^^  manifestly  unsuitable  for  reading  in  families,'' 
unless  it  be  to  direct  the  young  and  the  inquisitive  how  to  find 
Aem  with  greater  facility  ? 


•The  BooJc  of  Psakns^  in  an  English  Metrical  Version^  founded  on  the 
Basis  of  the  Authorized  Bible  Translation,  .and  compared  with  the 
Original  Hebrew ;  with  Notes  Critical  and  Illustrative,  By  the 
Right  Rev.  Richard  Mant,  D.D.  M.R.I.A.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor,     8vo,     506pp.     l^s,     Rivingtons.     1824. 

"When  we  first  opened  the  volume,  and  saw  that  this  new  metri- 
cal verwon  of  the  Psalms  was  in  rhyme,  we  felt  some  regret  that 
another  attempt  should  have  been  made  in  a  department  of  lite- 
rature, in  which  all  who  had  previously  tried  their  powers,  and 
ampng  the  rest  the  noble  bard  himseli^  whose  lyre  was  lately 
.sil^ced  for  ever,  had  completelv  failed.  We  were,  therefore, 
the  more  agreeably  surprised  to  nnd,  upon  a  closer  investigation, 
that  Bishop  Mant  had  risen  above  the  standard  of  comparatiye 
merit  in  this 'perilous  undertaking,  even  where  so  great  a  master 
of  the  poetical  art,  as  Lord  Byron,  whose  "  Hebrew  Melodies^*' 
are  very  mediocre  performances,  had  fallen  considerably  below 
it.    The  reason  why  Lord  Byron  failed,  is  obvious.      He  had 
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ti6t  tke  rer^reittial  feeling  to  be  impreated  with  their  setioiHr 
tendency,  and  he  did  not  understand  the  language  in  which  th^ 
•Psahos  were  written;  it  was,  therefore,  impossibfe  that  he  could 
^ivtt  a  fiuthiul  resemblance  of  that  which  he  had  never  closely 
studied*  A  person  who  has  the  gift  of  poetry,  may  write  an 
original  hyvn«  which  shall  be  as  beautiful  as  his  other  poems; 
but  if  he  profess  to  offer  an  imitation  or  translation  of  any  de*- 
rvotional  composition,  without  being  affected  by  its  strains,  or 
shaving  any  critical  knowledge  of  the  native  beauties  in  which  it 
is  arrayed,  the  risk  is,  that  he  will  produce  something  very  un^ 
like  what  be  thinks  to  transform,  and  very  unworthy  of  his  own 
•reputation.  The  hazard  is  increased  in  a  tenfold  degree  if  he 
shackle  himself  with  rhyme,  and  consent  to  add  this  embarrass- 
ment to  difficultiea  which  are  ah*eady  insuperable* 
.  The  learned  prelate,  whose  book  is  now  before  us,  enters  the 
lists  prepared  at  every  point,  and  possessing  every  advantage. 
JQe  has  studied  Hebrew  suf&cientlv  to  be  able  to  examine  the  con- 
struction and  peculiarities  of  the  language,  to  enjoy  its  beauties 
and  sublimities,  and  to  feel  the  force  of  what  he  undertakes  to 
convey  from  the  sacred  text  in  the  idioms  of  his  own  native 
tongue.  In  particular,  none  of  the  features  of  that  miscellane- 
ous collection  of  Hebrew  poems,  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  have  escaped  him ;  and  this  familiarity,  with 
their  character,  has  enabled  him  to  accommodate  his  measures 
to  the  imagery  and  structure  of  the  original. 

With  these  first  and. indispensable  requisites  for  the  work. 
Bishop  Mant  assumes,  and  very  justly  too,  high  ground  at  the 
onset ;  he  comes  armed  with  the  panoply  of  a  sound  divine,  and 
presents  himself  not  as  a  mere  versifier,  or  poetaster,  but  with 
the  worthier  ambition  of  rendering  the  poetical  excellence  of 
the  Psalms  subservient  to  a  nobler  estimate  of  their  vdue. 
**  I  am  persuaded,*'  says  his  Lordship,  '^  that'  a  due  per- 
ception and  feeling  of  such  excellence  is  signally  conducive  to 
their  effect  in  the  higher  department  of  religious  and  moral  im- 
provement, for  n^hich  after  all  they  were  composed,  and  without 
which  they  are  no  better  than  *  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal/ ''  Therefore,  in  examining  the'  poetical  merits  oFthis 
version,  we  must  keep  in  mind,  that  they  are  intended  to  be 
ancillary  only  to  its  merits,  as  a  work  of  theological  importance. 

A  metrical  ver^on  of  die  Psalms,  to  be  faithml  to  the  original, 
must  not  only  breathe  the  soul  of  poetry,  but  the  devotional 
spirit  of  the  Hebrew  bards.  To  be  correct,  it  must  use  parallel 
images,  and  equally  figurative  Ianguage>  and  must  assimilate  in 
style  and  orientalisms:  it  is  not  enough  that  it  should  give  the 
interpretation  and  sense  of  the  archetype*  To  be  pleasing,  it 
12 
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lAttit  assume  thAt  form  which  geneiral  rafiiragepRiticmncet  to  be 
most  gtacefiil  and  attractive.  The  greater  proportion  of  P«ifaiia 
are  lyric  poems,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the*  most  able 
erities ;  an  English  version,  therefore^  should  be^  for  the  most 
f»art)  in  the  lyric  measure ;  but  in  our  huiguage^  Ijrrie  metres  are 
thought  to  be  too  heavy^  Unless  they  have  the  assistance  of 
rhyme  t  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Budiop  has  prefteiited 
his  translation  in  rhyme.  In  the  execution  of  his  work,  die 
learned  prelate  has  never  lost  sight  of  what  he  notices  at  large 
in  the  Introduction,  vi2*  the  multiform  character  of  *'the  Songa 
of  Zion."  The  ode,  the  elegy,  and  the  idyll,  the  historiod, 
the  ethical,  the  enigmatic  and  the  dramatic  pieces,  are  distin- 
guished in  his  version^  The  stanaa  is  diversined  as  the  subject 
changes,  and  pursues  with  it  a  solemn  or  animated,  a  lofty  or 
aedate,  a  tender  and  plaintive,  or  a  rapturous  and  inspiring 
etrain.  We  select  the  first  verses  of  a. few  Psalms  in  illustration 
■of  the  felicity  with  which  the  Bishop  has  adapted  his  numbers 
to  his  argument. 

The  solemn  strain. 

Psahn  hcsX. 
*'  Shepherd  of  Israel,  hear,  whose  gende  sway, 
Led,  like  a  flock,  diy  Joseph's  tribes  obey ; 
Beam  with  thy  radiance  fc^,  thou  King  supreme, 
Who  dwell'st  inthroa'd  between  the  Cherubim," 

The  animated  strain* 

Psalm  xxxiii. 
"  CSiaimt,  ye  jast,  the  great  Creator, 
Pl-iiises  well  the  upright  suit ; 
Joyful  hymn,  the  God  of  nature 

Strike  the  harp,  and  ten^stnng'd  lute." 

The  lofty. 

Psahn  hCKxlf 
''  Shout  ibr  the  God  of  Hosts, 
Whose  arm  his  Jacob  bossts, 
Shout  for  the  majesty  of  Isra^'s  Lord !" 

The  sedate. 

Pstztm  xxxbt. 
"  I  said,  with  watchful  care  111  tehd 
My  ways,  nor  let  my  tongue  ollhid : 
My  mouth,  while  sinners  stand  around, 
As  with  a  muzzle  shall  be  bound." 

The  plaintive. 

Psalm  xlii. 
"  As  pants  the  hart,  my  God,  to  lave 
O'er-hunted,  in  the  cooling  wave. 
So  pants  my  soul  for  thee." 
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Psalm  C3(xxv, 
"  Hallelujah,  praise  the  Lord,* 
Servants  of  the  living  name ; 
Raise  the  voice  with  one  accord, 
.  Loud  Jehovah's  praise  proclaim." 

That  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Psalms,  which  Bishop 
Lowth  calls  "  parallelism,*'  is  well  preserved  by  the  Right  Rev* 
Translator,  will  appear  from  the  following  specimens,  which  we 
shall  insert  under  Lowth's  own  observations  and  literal  readings, 
**  When  a  proposition  is  deUvered,  and  a  second  is  subjoined 
to  it,  or  drawn  under  it,  equivalent  or  contrasted  with  it  in  sense, 
or  similar  to  it  in  the  form  of  grammatical  construction,  these  I 
call  parallel  lines.  Parallel  line^  may  be  reduced  to  three 
sorts; — parallels  synonymous,  parallels  antithetic,  and  parallels 
synthetic. 

"Parallel  lines  synonymous, — ^that  is,  which  correspond  with 
one  another  by  expressing  the  same  sense  in  different  but  equi- 
valent term^. 

Psalm  xxi.  1,  2, 
**  O  Jehovah,  in  thy  strength  the  king  shall  rejoice : 
And  in  thy  salvation  how  gready  shall  he  exult ! 
The  desire  of  his  heart  thou  hast  granted  unto  him, 
And  the  request  of  bis  lips  thou  hast  not  denied." 

Z)r.  Mant's  Version* 
*'  Thy  strength  shall  be  the  king's  delight! 
His  triumph.  Lord,  thy  saving  might ! 
Thou  hast  his  heart'  sdesire  fuIfiU'd, 
Nor  what  his  lips  besought  withheld." 

'*  The  second  sort  of  parallels  are  antithetic ;  when  two  lines 
correspond  with  one  another  by  an  opposition  of  terms  and  sen- 
timents, when  the  second  i»  eontrasted  with  the  first,  sometimes 
in  expressions,  sometiines  in  s^nse  oply« 

Psalm  XXX.  5. 
**  For  his  wrath  is  but  for  a  moment,  his  favour  for  life  : 
Sorrow  may  lodge  for  the  evening,  but  in  the  morning  is  gladness." 

Dr.  Manfs  Version. 
"  For  his  wrath  a  moment  stays, 
Length  of  life  his  grace  conveys ; 
Weeping  may  endure  a  night. 
Shouts  of  gladness  hail  the  light." 

**  Synthetic  parallels,  where  the  parallelism  consists  only  in  the 
isoiikr  form  of  construction,  wher£t)^e;:9  i$  a  correspondence 
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fuid  equality  between  different  propositions,  sodi  as  nounaiwtfer« 
ing  to  noun,  verb  to  verb,  member  to  member,  negative  to  ne« 
gative,  and  interrogation  to  interrogation. 

Psalm  cxxxv.  6, 
**  Whatsoever  Jehovah  pleaseth 

That  doeth  he  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth, 
'    In  the  sea,  and  in  all  Uie  deeps."  « 

Dr,  Mani*s  Version. 
**  Pow'r  supreme  Jehovah  shows, 
Heathen  gods  tonfess  his  throne. 

Organ  of  his  sovereign  will 
Equal  course  his  sceptre  keeps ; 

Heav'n  and  earth  his  word  fulfil, 
Ocean  and  the  ocean  deeps." 

1  As  a  further  example  of  the  Bishop's  close  adherence  to  the 
construction  and  imagery  of  the  original,  we  will  subjoin  a  few 
stanzas  of  his  104th  rsaim,  the  intrc^uction  to  which  exjdains, 
that  *'  it  consists  of  parts  sung  alternately  by  two  comparueSf 
The  parts  are  easily  distinguished,  inasmuch  as  one  semichoru^ 
always  speaks  of  God  in  the  third  person,  and  the  other  ad- 
dresses him  in  the  first.'*  I 
Firat  Semichorus. 
**  I  Bless,  O  my  soul,  Jehovah  bless ! 

Second  Semichorus* 
Jehovah,  Thee  thy  works  confess. 
Thee,  O  my  God,  surpassins  great. 
With  beauty  decked,  arrayed  with  state. 
First  Semichorus* 
%  His  robe  of  light  he  round  him  flung ; 
Stretched  like  a  tent  the  heavens  he  hung : 

3  The  fabrick  of  his  dwelling  laid 

In  wat'ry  mists'  compacted  shade.  * 

Of  shrouding  clouds  his  car  he  forms,  > 

And  rides  upon  the  winged  storms : 

4  Whilst  anget  hosts  his  state  proclaim. 

With  whirlwind-blasts,  and  light'ning  flame." 

Sometimes  the  embarrassing  nature  of  his  rhvme  obliges  the 
Bishop  to  use  a  periphrasis,  instead  of  the  simple  term  which  is 
found  in  the  authorized  version ;  but  he  takes  ca^e  to  select  an 
expression  which  shall  correspond  closely  with  the  primitive  or 
radical  signification  of  the  Hebrew  word.  Thus,  "  as  for  the 
worldy  and  the  ftilness  thereof,  thou  hast  founded  them,"  is 
rendered,  ,  .       .  ^ 

*^  This  mingled  mass  of  land  and  sea  ' 

Thou  mad'st" ,...•••  •■* — Psalm  Ixxxix.  1 U 
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b2T)  is  the  word  wMcfi^  translators  have  expressed  by  the 
term,  orbis,  or  worlds  and  it  is  derived  from  the  verb  73 
fiterally  to  mix  or  mh^le*  For  "  the  siar$  whieh  'thou  hast 
ordained/'  Psahn  viii,  S.  we  read  in  Bishop  Mant's  version, 
**  those  orbs  ofradkmtfiame  I  see/'  This  periphrasis  also  is  a 
literal  interpretation  of  033)3  which  Parkhurst  says  conies 
from  the  Arabic  3313  "whiph- signifies  io  gWter^  gfisioiiy  or 
shine;  and  as  a  noun,  any  glittering  thing,  but  generftlly  a 
round  one/' 

In  the  choice  of  his  epithets,  when  the  Bbhop  wants  to  fill  up 
a  line,  he  is  equally  scrupulous,  in  using  none,  but  such  as  the 
«acred  text  will  warrant  him  in  applying.  One  example  will 
suffice* 

**  Thus  my  heart  was  grieved." — Ptalm  Ixxiii.  21, 

*'  Thus  heav'd  with  s^rpfermetUing  pains 
Mylieart "—Mant. 

The  original  word  which  is  here  rendered,  '^  heaved  with 
sharp  fermenting  pains,"  is  ^fDTfJT  from  Y^DT?,  which  Parkhurst 
translates,  **  to  ferment,  as  Hquors  do,  hence  as  a  N,  vinegar^ 
which  is  made  by  strong  yennefi^a^ioTi.'* 

In  the  above  instances  we  have  consulted  Parkhurst,  because 
his  Lexicon  is  referred  to  almost  exclusively  by  Bishop  Mant; 
not,  be  it  understood,  because  we  are  inclined  to  rely  implicitly 
on^s^  dicta,  or  yet  reject  the  lexicographers  who  use  the  vowel 
points* 

The  notes,  with  which  the  Bishop  has  enriched  his  volume, 
are  copious,  well  selected,  instructive,  and,  in  many  places,  ex- 
tremely interesting  from  their  illustration  of  local  and  temporary 
allusions.  **  I  am  willing  to  hope/'  the  learned  prelate  modestly 
says,  "  that  the  reader  may  find  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  eluci- 
dation of  national  customs,  and  of  tne  local  pe<puliarities  of  natu- 
ral history,  tn  this  respect,  a&  in  others,  Parkhurst's  Lexicon 
is  a  valuable  and  entertaining  work,  and  has  contributed  nume- 
rous annotations."  Bbhop  Lowth*s  Praslections  on  Hebrew 
Poetry,  Bishop  Home's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  and  Bishop 
Horsley's  Translation  and  Notes,  are  the  sources  from  which 
Dr.  Mant  professes  to  have  derived  his  principal  assistance; 
but  his  own  observations  are  such  as  will  deservedly  stand  by 
the  side  of  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  We  cannot  con- 
clude this  notice  of  one  of  the  best  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms 
which  have  yet  appeared,  without  quoting  the  Right  Rev. 
Translator's  last  sentence  in  his  Introduction :  *^  It  would  be  my 
highest  delight  to  believe^  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those,  whose 
piety^  taste,  and  learning,  qualifv  them  to  be  judges,  I  have  not 
materially  disgraged  my  original/' 
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A  ParaphroH  of  the  Book  of  Ecclmoitest  Jirst  puhUihedin  the  Year 
17$8,  and  entitled  Chaheieik,  or  the  Ro^  Preacher.  A  Poem^ 
most  kumUy  meoKiM  to  the  King.  With  Notee  PkUologie^  Cri^ 
tical,  and  Eepianatory»  To  wkkh  are  added^  the  T&A  of  ike  Au^ 
tkorined  Vereionf  Supplementary  Noies^  Corrections  and  Improeer 
menie*    By  NatRAnisl  Hioouvs.    8vo.  li^Opp.    bs.    RiTingtoiiB. 

Thb  editor's  preface  hints  that  this  reprint  has  been  published 
in  consequence  of  the  high  opinion  which  the  late  John  Wesley, 
•  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  Professor  of  Arabic 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  have  expressed  of  its  merits. 
It  is  one  of  those  laborious  imdertakingi  which  has  not  much 
attraction  for  common  readers;  and  though  it  display  consi* 
derable  learning,  and  an  honest  desire  to  give  a  faithful  inter- 
-pretation  of  t^  original^  yet  its  loose  nature  as  a  Paraphrase, 
will  not  admit  of  its  being  consulted  as  authority. 

The  author's  preface,  which  occupies  twenty  closely  printed 
pages,  contains  an  analysis  of  what  he  supposes  to  have 
been  the  Pr^dcher*$  object  in  the  ccmiposition  of  this  sacred 
poem;  and  discusses  some  of  its  peculiarities  with  the  tone  of 
a  person  who  is  Csuniliar  with  his  subject.  His  observations  on 
Hebrew  poetry  ^iU  be  thought  in  general  correctt  and  very  much 
to  the  purpose. 

The  beginning  of  the  Second  Book  is  a  fair  s pecnnen  of  the 
general  plan  and  execution  of  the  work. 

•*  As  when  the  weary  travler,  having  past 
Some  lonely  dismal  waste,  in  hopes  to  find 
An  easier  road,  sees  mountains  steep  arise, 
And  craggy  rocks,  impending  o*€r  his  head  ; 
Or  hears  th'  impetuous  torrent  fiercely  roar, 
Whilst  night  approadui^,  spreads  her  sable  wings, 
And  adds  new  horrors  to  the  dreary  scene : 
So  when  I  tum'd  indignant  from  the  seat 
Of  Judgment,  with  corruption  staiu'd,  and  took 
A  more  extensive  view,  gloomier  appear'd 
The  prospect    £v*ry  rank  of  men  I  saw. 
The  methods  vile  by  each  pursued  t'  increase 
The  weight  of  human  woes.    On  ev*ry  side. 
The  efiects  of  force,  or  fraud,  or  calumny, 
Spread  universal  mourning.    All  dissolv'd 
In  tears,  th'  oppressed  sent  up  their  sighs  to  Heaven 
But  no  relief  could  find.     Who  dar*d  resist 
"  ■  ■   '  ^  Th'  Oppressor  arm'd  with  pow'r?    Not  one  presumed 
To  shew  e'en  pity  to  the  sore  distress'dt" 
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We  give  the  authori2ed  version  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

**  So  I  returned,  and  considered  all  the  oppressions  that  are  done 
under  the  sun :  and,  behold,  the  tears  of  such  as  were  oppressed,  and 
they  had  no  comforter :  and  on  the  side  of  their  oppressors  there  was 
power;  but  they  had  no  comforter." 


A  Letter  to  a  Priend  on  the  Autluniiy^  Purpose^  and  Effects  of  Chrit' 

tionitfff  and  etpedally  on  the  Doctrine  of  Redemption.    By  Joastm. 

JohkGvrnsy*   Third  Edition.   iJtoML     70pp,     \s.  6d.    Arch. 

1824. 
Ob»erva6ms  on  the  Religious  Peculiarities  qfthe  Socisty  o/Friends^    By 

Joseph  John  Ouansy.      Third  Edition.     ISmo.     8S4pp.    6s. 

Artsh;     1S24. 

W£  have  rarely  met  with  two  little  works  more  perfect  qf 
their  kind  than  these.  They  will  not  bear  to  be  separated 
without  iiyustice  to  their  subject,  beinff  mutually  illustrative 
and  apologetic  of  each  other.  Yet  they  were  written  for 
very  different  purposes,  and  will,  probably,  be  read  with  veiy 
difrerent  feelings : — they  are  not  distinguished  by  the  same  ex- 
cellencies, nor  are  tliey  liable  to  the  same  objections*  The 
name,  abilities,  and  station  of  the  author  stamp  them  both  with 
the  seal  of  authority,  and  both  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  equally  re- 
garded as  the  accredited  declarations  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
In  addition  to  their  extrinsic  claims  on  the  attention  of  the 
public,  as  well  as  of  those  to  whom  they  are  particularly  ad- 
dressed, there  are  many  intrinsic  qualities  which  reconmiehd 
them  to  the  serious  perusal  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Christian  Catholic  Church. 

To  speak  first  of  the  general  character  of  these  tracts — ^we 
do  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  there  are,  throughout  them,  a 
gravity  and  sobriety,  a  well-considered  and  deliberate  style^  a 
respectful  and  charitable  air,  which  impart  no  common  charm 
to  the  mode  of  handling  the  momentous  tppics  that  are  dia- 
cuaaed*  And  this  is  the  more  perceptible,  because  we  have  so 
often  to  lament  that  a  flippant,  supercilious,  irreverent,  and  haaty 
nuMsmer  is  adopted  by  the  advocates  and  supporters  of  doctrines 
and  practices  far  m6re  consonant  with  evangelical  truth,  as  we 
conceive,  dian  those  which  are  asserted  and  defended  in  the  pages 
now  before  us.  Such  is  Mr.  Gurney's  address,  that,  when  we 
lay  down  his  books,  though  we  may  differ  with  him  on  some 
vital  questions^  we  may  yet  agree  with  him  cordially  on  otheiiis ; 
/  13 
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though  we  may  detect  the  errors  ih  his  system,  vre  may  be 
willing  to  allow,  that  our  own,  so  far  as  it  is  human,  is  pot 
exempt  from  error ;  we  may  be  surprized  that  so  many  worthy 
members  of  society  should  remain  separated  from  us  in  religious, 
and  somewhat  in  civil  matters,-  by,  what  appears  to  us,  a  very 
flimsy  veil,  and  yet  sincerely  respect,  not  only  the  persons,  but 
the  **  peculiarities  of  Friends,** 

To  the  careful  observer  oT  what  is  passing  among  the  Society 
of  Friends  and  their  connection^,  sev.eral  subjects  of  speculation 

E resent  themselves  to  be  investigated — several  hard  enigmas  to 
e  solved-- several  apparent  inconsistencies  to  be  explained. 
Now  the  clue  which  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Gurney,  and  which  is 
much  more  entire  and  ductile  than  any  we  have  picked  up  from 
previous  Writers,  will  be  of  great  use  in  unravelling  the  intri- 
,cacies  of  the.  theological  and  moral  scheme  of  which  he  is  the 
last  exjpounder.  Putting  aside,  therefore,  the  publications  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  have  recourse  for  informa- 
tion respecting  the  tenets  and  habits  of  the  sect— Penn's  "  Brie'f 
Account,"  Barclay's  **  Apology,"  and  the  "  Summary,*'  by  W. 
Phillips — ^we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  Mr.  Gtirhey's  state- 
ments,— making  such  remarks,  en  passant^  as  they  may  seem  to 
warrant. 

"  The  religion  of  Friends,"  says  Mr.  G.  in  his  conclusion  to 
the  "  Observations,"  **  when  regarded  as  a  system  of  doctrine 
and  practice,  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  many  points  in 
whicn  their  views  are  coincident  with  those  of  their  fellow 
Christians,  ^  and  of  others,  the  holding  of  which  is  more  or  less 
confined  to  themselves."  It  is  precisely  on  these  two  divisions 
of  their  system,  that  the  two  books  above  named  are  founded-; 
and  the  consequence  is  exactly  what  might  be  expected :  that 
with  the  first  mentioned  our  sentiments  are  much  in  imison — 
with  the  latter,  in  total  discord. 

The  **  Letter  to  a  Friend,"  though  defective  according  to  our 

faith,  is  not  only  unobjectionable  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  is  a  very 

valuable  Uttle  coimpendium  of  the  evidences,  truths,  and  pre- 

*cepts  of  Christianity.    The  "  Observations"  on  the  peculiar 

'  tenets  and  practices  of  the  sect  of  Quakers,  are  not  only  open 

'  to,  but  unquestionably  call  for,  much  animadversion.    From  a 

candid  investigation  of  the  soundness  of  his  principles,  Mr. 

Gurney  would  not  shrink ;  and  we  cannot  but  desire  to  see  such 

a  scrutiny  attempted  by  some  temperate  and  judicious  member 

of  the  Established  Church;  for  we  have  no  doubt  whatever, 

that  it  would  lead  to  a  complete  confutation  of  each  and  every 

argument  advanced  by  "  the  Society  of  Friends,"  in  support  of 

;  their  peculiarities.    It  falls  neither  withia  our  province  as  un- 
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prejudiced  reviewers^  nor  our  limits  as  general  reearderi,  to  set 
free  the  pen  of  controversy — we  should  only  injure  a  good 
cause  by  imperfect  advocacy— hut,  in  truth,  we  have  felt  a 
kindling  eagerness  to  reply,  when  we  have  read  the  reasoning 
and  glosses  whereby  Mr.  Uurney  would,  if  he  were  righiy  de-^ 
grade  the  edifying  worship  of  our. beloved  Church  to  a  level 
with  the  beggarly  elements  of  a  mere  carnal  institution,  and 
eonfound  h^  significant  and  solemn  rites  with  the  senseless  su- 
perstioncf  of  the  pagan,  or  the  abrogated  ceremonial  of  the  Jew. 
Abstaining,  however,  from  any  thing  more  than  an  occasional 
remark,  or  a  friendly  hint,  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  as  full  just 
tice  to  j!if r.  Gumey's  statements,  as  to  the  goodness  of  his 
motives  and  the  benevolence  of  his  heart. 
.  To  begin  then  with  the  "  Letter/'  This,  we  understand 
from  the  "  Advertisement,"  was  not  originally  intended  for  pub- 
lication^ but  written  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  and  only  pri- 
vately circulated.  It  is  seldom  that  a  letter  thuis  circumstanced 
is  found  so  worthy  of  general  attention.  **The  authority,  pur- 
pose, and  effects  of  Christianity,"  and  **  especially  the  doctrine 
of  redemption,"  &re  severally  explained  in  a  short,  perspicuous, 
and  convincing  treatise,  forming  a  brief  digest  of  the  reasoning 
of  divines  upon  the  evidences,  and  an  arrangement  of  well- 
selected  quotations  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  explanatory  of 
the  nature  of  the  Gospel.  The  first  paragraph  will  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  feeling  with  which  the  **  Letter"  was  composed;  and 
Mr.  Gurney's  own  recapitulation  will  besf  display  the  argument 
ideveloped  in  it.    He  opens  thus: 

*'  My  dear  Friend, — ^Tfae  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  is  asubjeot 
which  I  have  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  superior  to  all  others, 
in  point  of  interest  and  importance.  Conscious,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
perfect  purity  of  an  omnipresent  Deity,  as  well  as  of  the  corruption  of 
my  own  heart,  I  rejoice  in  the  assurance  that  means  are  provided  through 
which  the  stain  of  my  sins  may  be  washed  out,  and  through  which  I  may 
be  accepted  with  favour  by  the  Author  of  all  true  happiness.  Nor  ia 
it  wonderful  that  I  should  entertain,  for  others  whom  I  love,  an  earnest, 
and  even  painful  solicitude,-  that  they  also  may  be  brought  to  the  dis- 
covery of  this  way  of  escape^  and  may  come  to  acknowledge  Jesiiii 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  to  be  *  the  propitiation  for  their  sins' — their 
•  resurrection'  and  their  *  life/  "    Letter,  p.  6. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  sixty  pages,  there  are  some 
strong  passages,  which  might  be  noticed,  especially  this  one : 

"  When  a  lock  and  key  precisely  correspond,  though  they  be  of -n 
simple  character,  a  presumption  arises  that  they  were  intended  for  one 
another.  When,  instead  of  beins  formed  in  a  simple  manner,  diey  are 
^respectively  complex  and  curiously  wiought  in  different  directions,  and 
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AeTerthdeM  conreppond ;  such  a  presumptioii  is  exceedingly  starengthr 
ened*  But  when  the  lock  is  not  only,  complex  and  curiously  wrought, 
but  contains  such  an  extraordinary  and  wonderful  combination  of  parts 
as  to  be  absolutely  suigenerisf  and  without  paralld ;  when,  among  all 
the  keys  in  the  world,  none  present  even  a  slight  approach  to  a  corres- 
pondent conformation,  except  one ;  and  by  tluit  the  lock  is  easily  and 
exactly  fitted — then,  surely,  is  all  doubt  on  the  subject  discarded ;  and 
it  becomes  a  moral  certainty  that  the  lock  and  key  proceeded  from  the 
same  master  hand,  and  truly  appertain  to  each  other.  Now  this  is  a 
familiar  but  precise  representation  of  the  evideiice  afibrded,  by  a  ^oom^ 
parison  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  that  die  propbeaes  oMir 
ceming  Jesus  Christ  were  true  pvc^eeies ;  that  they  wese  inspired  by 
an  omniscient  God;  and,  thereiore,  that  the  religion  v^iich  they  attest  is 
a  religion  of  divine  origin.'*    XeKer,  p.  19. 

This  counterpart  to  Pale/s  famous  "  watch,"  is  apd^  intro- 
duced.   The  summary  above  alluded  to  is  this : 

^  CkrMamiyi$0religi0M  tvhkh  rcUs  an  the  authority  of  God  hmuel^ 
1.  It  is  proved,  by  a  gveater  variety  iuid  quantity  of  evidence  than  has 
ever  heen  brou^t  to  bear  on  a  similar  subject,  that  the  writings  of 
which  the  New  Testament  is  composed  are  gemme,  2.  That  the  his* 
lory  recorded  in  those  writings  is  true,  we  conclude  from  the  testimony 
of  several  honest  and  independent  witnesses ;  and  that  testimony  is  so 
con&med  by  a  number  of  remarkable  and  indisputable  &ct8,  as  fuHy 
to  meet  the  peculiarities  of  the  case,  and  to  establidi  die  reali^  of  die 
Christian  mracles.  Now  miracles  are  interruptions  of  tlie  order  given 
to  nature  by  an  omnipotent  God,  and,  like  tiie  creatJoB  itself,  can  jusdy 
foe  ascribed  only  to  Him.  Since,  therefore,  he  has  attested  Christiani^ 
by  true  miracles,  it  follows  that  CSiristianity  is  a  religion  of  divme  aU" 
thority.  3.  The  real  foreknowledge  of  futive  events  is  an  attribute 
which  must  also  be  deemed  pecuUar  to  the  Almighty,  and  God  has 
attested  Chrisdanity  by  true  prophedes*  Jesus  Christ  exacdy  predicted 
several  events  which  were  future  when  he  spake.  More  espeoally,  the 
prophecies  (^  the  Old  Testiunent,  respecdng  the  Messiah  corre^Kmd 
with  the  character  and  history  of  Jesus^  just  as  a  lock  of  complicated 
and  abscdutdy  peculiar  structure  corresponds  with  its  key.  Hence 
again  it  &Uows  that  ChrJsdanity  is  die  religion  of  God.  4.  The  Deity 
is  a  Beiag  of  moral  perfections  j  and  Christianity  is  the  instrument  by 
iNryeh.he  so  transforms  unregenerate  men,  that  ibey  come  to  render 
Mnto  him  the  fear,  honour,  and  love^  whidi  are  his  due<*^to  shew  forth 
his  moral  attributes  in  their  own  conduct— and  to  en^oy  a  substandal 
and  enduring  happiness — whence  the  conclusion  is  agam  safely  deduced, 
that  our  reHgton  is  dimne  and  true, 

-*'  The  Seriptures  are  a  dkinely  amthorized  record  of  Christian  truth. 
The  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  is  evinced  by  the 
dear  declarations;  on  that  subject,  of  the  SMStles  and  of  Christ  himself. 
The  inspicsiaan^Qf  the  wariters  of  the  New  TestameaeMt,  and  especially  of 
the  jqpostksi  is  idainly  cecorded  m  the  goffpel  ha8ti»ry  already  proved  to 
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be  tttte ;  lo^  ttoe  Mstoricut  tesliiiioiiie«  to  the  ditnie  origin  of  the 
Scripluws  are  abundftiitly  confirmed  by  the  internal  evidences  derived 
from  their  holy,  wise,  hmnonioas,  and  practically  efficacious  contents, 
tlie  difficulties  in  Holy  Writ  are  analogous  to  those  to  be  observed  in 
natural  acience;  but  to  the  shnple^l^rted,  sincere,  and  devotional 
leader,  and  as  fiur  as  relates  to  those  things  winch  appertain  to  our  sal-^ 
vatioB,  the  inspired  wriUngs  are  jpMfi  and  kOeUigibk. 

*'  The  Bibie  is  rejAete  mik  tmporiaiii  mfirmatimt  respecting  God^ 
onmehfeSf  andJesui  Uhrist.  1.  liie  varioos  attributes  and  perfections 
of  tKe  Deity)  are  described,  in  the  sacred  volume,  with  a  force  and 
precision  which  deariy  indicate  the  divine  origin  of  the  book*  More 
especially  the  Scriptures  renresent  the  Deity  as  perfectly  pure  and  just ; 
so  that  he  utterly  abhors  all  sin,  and  will  assuredly  punish  those  who 
continue  under  its  influence.  Without  holiness  none  shall  see  God^ 
2.  Respectbg  ourselves,  the  Scriptures  dedare,  that  we  are  endued 
with  n  body  and  a  soul — that  the  soul  Uves  afler  death — that  die  dead 
wffl  be  raised  in  a  spiritual  body — that,  in  the  eternal  world  to  come, 
we  sliall  be  rewarded  or  pimished,  and  be  happy  or  miserable  for  ever, 
«ceordiii^  to  our  warks^-^thst  we  are  fallen  from  the  image  of  God  in 
whidi  Adam  was  created — ^that  we  are  naturally  prone  to  sin,  and  uni- 
mndkf  «iraiers-«4aid  that  ^  nwsehes^  therefore,  we  can  entertain  no 
hope  «f  salvation.  d«  Respecting  Jesus  Christ,  we  read  in  tlie  Bible— ^ 
that  he  is  tire  Smi  or  Word  of  Gal,  who  was  with  God  from  everlast* 
ing-^titat  all  things  were  made  by  him — that  he  is  one  with  the  Father* 
and,  there fore^  himself  God  or  Jehovah — that  he  became  incarnate^  and 
assumed  ttie  nature  of  man,  tarried  upon  earth,  died  on  the  cross,  rose 
from  the  dead,  ascended  into  heaven,  and  will  come  ftgain  So  die  judg« 
ment  of  quick  and  dead. 

'*  To  the  quesdon — for  what  equivalent  purpose  such  ai^  oi^e  should 
so  marvellously  humble  himself,  as  to  come  into  this  world,  assume  our 
nature,  and  die  on  the  cross — the  answer  has  been  given :  **  To  svpply^ 
ttU'our  Spiritual  need; — to  bestow  upon  us  not  only  ififormation^  precept^ 
and  example,  but  indemnity  and  cure."  This  answer  is  explicidy  confirmed 
by  anraltitude  of  passages  selected  from  Holy  Writ — by  the  perfectly  ac- 
ooidant  declarations  of  the  prophets,  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  of  John  the 
Oaptiflt,  of  Christ  himself,  and  of  his  aposdes.  These  passages  unfold 
in  a  hmiinous  manner  the  whole  doctrine  of  redemption,  fofly  account 
for  the  great  facts  of  the  gospel,  and  show  that  betiween  the  spiritual 
sKoUs  of  maiAsnd,  imd  the  vierdfes  of  Ood  in  Christy  diere  is  an  entity 
coiigruity.  Lastly,  I  have  observed  that  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of 
the  promises  and  blessings  of  .4(he  gospel,  otherwise  than,  by  diat  tme 
and  living  iaidi  in  Jesus,  by  which  we  rely  upon  him  as  upon  our  oalj 
Saviour^  and  through  the  operatic«i  of  which  we  become  new  croixtitic^ 
and  bring  forth  tlie  fruits  of  obedience,  holiness,  love,  and  peace. 

•*  Allow  me,  my -dear  friend,  (and  reader,  of  every  description,)  to 
express  an  earnest 'and  affectionate  desire  diat  scsh  may  be  thy  Ha^ypy 
experience !  If  dse  affltoting  hand  of  divine  chastisement  has  con^ 
vinoed  tliee  of  the  utter  instability  of  every  cardily  joy — if  thou  ^ 
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made  sensible,  that  in  the  fleeting  scenes  of  this  present  state  qf  e^ust-* 
ence,  there  is  nothing  which  can  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  an  immortal 
spirit^f  thou  art  prepared  to  acknowledge  thyself  to  be  unworthy  of 
the  love  of  God  ;  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  blind,  and  poor,  and 
naked — ^mayest  thou  find  a  sure  refuge  for  a  wounded  fuid  weary  spirit, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Holy  Jesus !  May  he  be  made  unto  thee  of  the 
Father, '  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption  V  Then# 
whatsoever  tribulations  may  be  permitted  to  attend  thy  path  during  the 
remaining  stages  of  thy  mortal  pilgrimage,  all  will  be  well.  Thy  por-r 
tion  will  be  a  true  peace  with  God  even  hejre,  and,  in  the  wprld  to  com^^ 
life  everlasting.**    Letter^  p.  62. 

We  have  ssud  that  this  view  of  Christianity  is  defective;  hut 
the  deficiencies  of  the  scheme  exhibited,  wiU  come  under  ob- 
servation more  properly  in  our  review  of  the  other  work. 

In  Mr.  Gurney's  "  Observations  on  the  Religious  Pecidiari- 
ties  of  the  Society  of  Friends,"  we  did  not  expect  to  find  much 
of  novelty,  for  the  subject  was  not  susceptible  of  it,  having 
been  exhausted  by  earlier  apologists.  We  have,  however* 
traced  the  able  hand  and  mature  judgment  of  a  **  master  in 
Israel;'^  we  have  admired  the  pietv  and  charity  predominant 
throughout.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  been  onen  startled  byr 
the  ingenuity  (we  would  say,  if  it  were  not  often  opposed  to 
ingenuousness)  with  which  premises  are  assumed,  as  if  they 
were  irrefragable,  and  from  them  conclusions  drawn,  without 
hesitation,  which  involve  the  whole  importance  of  the  point  at 
issue  between  the  Friends  and  all  other  Christians.  We  have 
sometimes  perceived,  or  fancied  we  perceived,  that  all  the  well- 
regulated  zeal  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  which  Mr.  G. 
is  possessed,  were  more  than  required  to  make  out  the  case  to  his 
perfect  satisfaction.  In  one  or  two  instances,  and  only  in  one 
or  two,  have  we  detected  any  thing  like  an  uncharitable  or  un- 
becoming expression  with  regard  to  the  opinions  of  those  from 
whom  he  diners.  Having  said  thus  much,  we  shall  present  our 
readers  with  Mr.  Grurney's  expose  in  his  own  words ;  which  hit 
mode  of  recapitulation  enables  us  to  do  fairly  and  satisfactorily. 

Chap.  L  As  an  introduction  to  the  discussion  of  those  partis 
cular  doctrines  and  practices  by  which  the  Friends  are  disttn- 
gukhed,  Mr.  G.  commences  with  **  a  survey  of  those  grounds 
of  union  in  matters  of  religion  which  subsist,  first,  amon^  man- 
kind in  general,  and,  secondly,  among  the  true  members  of  the 
visible  Church  of  Christ."    On  the  first  head,  it  is  said : 

*^  Such,'according  to  my  apprehension  of  scriptural  truth,  are  the  reli- 
gious advantages  which  may  be  deemed  the  common  allotm^at  of  man- 
kind in  general.  God  is  their  equal  Judge,  and  compassionate  Father; 
the  Son  of  God,  when  clothed  with  humanity,  gave  his  life  a  ransom  ip% 
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them  an :  and  laktly,  through  the  operation  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  a  moral 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  accompanied  with  a  portion  of  quickening 
and  redeeming  power,  is  imphmted  in  them  luiiversally.  Here,,  then, 
we  m^y  perceive  grounds  of  union  and  brotherly  kindness  co-extensive 
with  tl^  whole  word ;  and  whilst  we  cultivate  a  sense  of  these  animate 
ing  truths^  we  shall  be  disposed  neither  to  think  tooliighly  of  ourselves^ 
nor  to  despise  others.  On  the  contrary,  a  feeling  of  true  charity  to- 
wards our  neighbour,  of  whatever  colour  or  country,  will  spread  in  our 
hearts  ;  and  a  lively  disposition  will  arise  in  us  to  labour  for  the  hap- 
piness of  that  universal  family  who  not  oiily  owe  their  existence  to  the 
same  Creator,  but  are  the  common  objects  of  his  paternal  regard  and  of 
bis  redeeming  love."     Ohtervation^f  p.  18. 

It  is  added : 

*'  While  I  am  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  these  broad  grounds  of 
union ;  while  I  am  well  satisfied  in  the  conviction  that  there  is  be* 
stowed  upon  all  men  that  moral  sense  and  that  measure  of  a  quickening 
influence  of  which  I  have  spoken ;  and  while,  lastly,  I  am  convinced 
that  such  a  sense  and  such  an  influence  can  be  ju^y  attributed  only  to 
the  eternal  Spirit  of  the  Lord,— I  am  very  far  from  forming  a  low  esti- 
mate of  the  smfulness  and  degradation  of  the  heathen  world."  Ohserva*. 
tions,  p.  ID. 

The  second  head  is  thus  concluded: 

"  Such  then  are  the  religious  privileges  which  appear  to  distinguish, 
from  mankind  in  general,  the  members  of  the  true  visible  church  of 
Christ ;  and  which,  as  it  relates  to  them,  are  universal.  They  are  in  a 
pec«diar  manner  brought  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light— they 
experi^ice  the  exceedmg  greatness  of  the  power  of  God  revealed  in 
Clttist  for  their  salvation— they  are  cheered  by  a  prospect  of  immortal 
joy  clearly  manifested  to  them  by  the  gospel ;  i»d  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  they  are  brought  into  spiritiud  fellowship  one  with  another.*' 
ObservationSf  p.  25* 

Chapter  II.  is  on  religious  peculiarities^  and  on  those  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  generd.  After  ascribing  the  diversity 
whkdi  subsists  among  Christians,  respecting  secondary  matters, 
to  4he  weakness  and  imperfection  of  mankind ;  and  shewing 
that  they  are  over-ruled  by  a  merciful  Providence  to  the  pur- 
poses of  moral  discipUne,  Mr;  Gurney  considers,  that  *'  the 
particular  sentiments  and  practices  which  distinguish  respec- 
tively the  different  elasses  of  true  Christians  may  be  denomi- 
nated reli^us  peculiarities."  With  respect  to  these,  it  is  added, 
St.  Paul  teaches  that  one  should  not  uncharitably  judge  ano- 
tJier,  and  that  each  one  should  "  prove  all  things,"  and  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind  of  the  superiority  of  the  standard 
which' he  adopts.  Mr.  G.  here  expresses  his  belief  that  there 
are  few  persons  accustomed  to  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
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whole  militant  Church,  and  of  the  course  which  true  religion 
is  taking  among  mankind,  who  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  the 
situation  occupied  in  the  body  by  the  Society  of  Friends  is  one 
of  considerable  importance  to  llie  cause  of  righteousness/'  It 
is  indeed  but  natural  that  it  should  be  '*  the  defiberate  convic^ 
tion*'  of  Mr*  Gumey's  own  mind,  and  of  those  who  have  im- 
bibed his  ideas,  that  such  is  the  case,  and  that  the  peculiar 
principles  of  his  Society  "  are  of  an  edifying  tendency,  and  are 
calculated  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare,  not  only  of  !Friends 
themselves  but  of  the  Church  in  general,**  But,  surely,  if 
these  sentiments  were  as  general  as  he  supposes,  the  accession 
to  the  ranks  of  the  Society  would  be  much  greater  than  is  even 
pretended,  and  the  secession  not  so  frequent  as  it  obviously  is. 
We  may  be  allowed  to  express  our  belief,  in  the  most  unquali- 
fied terms,  that  the  moral  conduct  which  is  ascribed  to  Quakers 
in  general  proceeds  not  firom  ihdr  strict  adherence  to  the  '*  pe« 
cuUarities**  of  the  sect,  but  from  their  conscientious  conformity 
with  those  Christian  principles  which  they  hold  in  common  with 
all  sincere  members  of  Christ's  Catholic  Church.  We  speak 
not  from  mere  conjecture  or  from  hear-say,  but  from  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  character  of  some  most  estimable  men,' 
who  are,  according  to  the  coiomon  phrase,  ^'  stiff  Quakers  ;*' 
and  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  some  individuals  of  as  sound 
sense  and  strong  religious  principle,  as  any  whom  we  have  the 
happiness  to  caU  ourfriendSf  who  have  renounced  the  commu- 
nion in  which  they  were  bom,  and  have  been  baptized  into  that 
Church,  whose  apostolical  ccmstitution  they  have  seen  reason  to 
prefer,  and  of  which  they  are  now  numbcared  among  the  onia-* 
ments  and  most  firm  supporters. 

' .  Chapter  III.  *'  on  the  perceptible  influexice  and  guidanee  of 
the  Spirit  of  Truth"  is  really  by  far  the  most  impottant  partiont 
of  the  work — ^it  is  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  greeted  by  the 
Friends:  and  if  it  be  sound,  we  peed  not  hesitate  to  admit  that 
the  entire  theological  structure  which  rests  upon  it,  is  likewise' 
not  only  sound,  but  transcendantly  beautiful.  On  the  otfieip 
hand,  we  must  maintain,  that  if  it  be  composed  oifrieMc  ma* 
terials,  which  are  liable  to  be  reduc^ed  undec  the  piresaure  of 
fair  argument,  then  however  just  the  proportioiis,  or  chaste  th« 
decoration,  the  arch  must  fail,  and  the  fabric  be  disseived*  We 
confess,  that  we  are  much  more  incUned  to  &tpp  (kxt  tJbe  purfpoae* 
of  pointing  out  what  appear  to  us  the  fallacies  and  unmitho- 
rized  assumptions  of  this  chapter,  than  to  follow  out  author 
through  the  train  of  consequences  which  are  deduced  from  it,^- 
and  systematized,  as  they  were  originally  by.  Georjee  Foe(,  isitOK/ 
the  religious  code  of  "  the  Society  of  Friends.**    This  ^purse^: 
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howev^t,  would  not  be  consistent  with  oui*  determinations,  nor, 
perhaps,  quite  equitable  towards  Mr.  Qurney,  who,  in  his  Pre- 
face, requests  **  the  reader  to  abstain  from  forming  a  final  judg- 
ment of  any  particular  section  or  chapter  until  the  whole  volume 
shall  have  passed  under  hi»  review."    Mr.  Q.  thus  sums  up : 

**  Such  are  the  tests  and  such  are  the  fruits  of  the  perceptible  giiid- 
^ce  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  soul.  In  reverting  to  tne  course  of  ar- 
gument adopted  in  the  present  disquisiti6n,  the  reader  will  recollect  that 
ftfe  doctrine  of  sneh  perceptible  guidance  rests  upon  the  authority  of 
Scripture;  being  ckarly ^  declared  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  by  the 
apostles  John  atid  Paul,  mid  by  our  Lord  himseliP-^at  the  dictates  of 
the  Spirit,  whidb  lead  into  larutli,  are  totally  distinct  from  the  dictates  of 
the  human  imagination,  which  lead  into  enthusiasm ;— that  the  two  prin^ 
ciples  are  to  be  distinguished,  first,  by  the  mode  of  their  operatiopi  and^ 
secondly,  .by  the  fruits  which  they  jiKoduce  ~- that .  the  dictates  of  the 
Spirit  operate  in  a  gentle  manner,  on.  &e  waiting  and  prostrate  soul — 
that  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  ^e  the  '  peaceable  Iriiits  of;  righteousness* 
-—that  these  fruits  afford  a  substantisd  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of 
that  guiding  principle  which  leads  to  the  production  of  them— and^ 
lastly,  that  3iis  general  argument  is  ^ready  strengthened  when  we  come 
to  trace  some  particular  characterishcs  in  the  practical  operation  of  the 
principle  in  Question  ;'  for  as  it  is*  closely  followed,  it  is  ever  foimd  to 
lead  to  the  humiliation  of  men,  and  to  th^  exaltation  of  Christ ;'  to  the 
denial  of  self,  and  to  the  bearing  of  the  cross  ;  to  the  increase  of  moral 
and  spiritual  li^t;  to  the  confirmation  and  right  application  of  the 
divine  law  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  a  very  etact 
fulfilment  of  tkat  law."  ^Ohsemattom,^.  ^0.  .        

•  We  are  next  informed  that  the  principal  religious  point* 
which  distinguish  the  "  Society"  are  these :  "  Their  disuse  of 
idltypieal  obseirraiiees  in  th6  worrifiip  of  God:  thtrir  refusal  to 
reeognize^^ny  mkiistry  in  connexion  with  divine  worship,  which 
they  do  not  conceivie  to  be  dictated  by  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit:  their  acceptance  to  (of)  the  public  ministry 
of  females :  their  objection  to  human  ordination,  arid  also  to  the 
payhig  or  hiring  of  preachers  :  their  practice  of  silent  worship  f 
their  abstaining  firom  all  warfare^  and  from  the  use  of  oaths : 
their  plainness  in  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel.**  In  the 
succeeding  chapters,  each  of  these  subjects  is  separately  dis-* 
cusfied;  and  it  is  attempted  to  be  shown  that  all  these  pecu*- 
]iaxides'\ariseout(^  theprin^lesoftkedimiielawJ* 

Chapter  IV.  "  on  the  disuse  of  all  typical  rites  in  ftie'wor-* 
ship  of  G^A,"  i&  designed  priacipally  to  justify  &e  rejection  of 
the  sacraments  of  Baptisih  aftd  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  quotes, 
as  the  grtriind  of  this  justification,  aii  authority  which  seems  to 
be  miieh  misinterpreted,  on  which>  however,  great  stress  is  laid^ 
and  on  which,  indeed,  the  validity  of  the  justification  very 
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much  depends.  "  The  objection  of  Friends,"  says  Mr.  Gur- 
ney,  ^'  to  the  use  of  these  ordinances  will  "be  perceived  to  have 
its  foundation  in  a  principle  of  acknowledged  importance,  and 
one  which  is  clearly  revealed  ia  the  New  Testament,  that 
under  the  Christian  dispensation  the  worshin  of  God  is  not  to 
be  formal,  ceremonial,  or  typical,  but  simply  spiritual."  Now 
this  is  palpably  a,  petitio  principiiy  and  whatever  argument  rests 
upon  sucn  an  assumption,  must  be  inconclusive.  It  by  no 
means  follows,  that  because  Christian  worship  is  not  to  be  merely 
formal,  chiefly  ceremonial,  or  avowedly  typical,  as  was  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  that  therefore  it  snomd  be  simply  spiri- 
tual,— that  it  should  exclude  all  form,  all  ceremony,  ail  type. 
We  may  call  on  the  "  Friends"  to  show  any  one  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church,  between  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centmry,  in  which  such  a 
construction  as  theirs  was  put  on  the  inspired  writings  relative 
to  this  point ;  and  if  they  cannot  show  it,  we  claim  in  our  fa- 
vour, and  against  them,  all  the  weight  that  is  allowed  to  general 
consent.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  inspires  of  Germany,  or 
the  Malakans  in  South  Kussia,  will  be  alleged  as  more  than 
very  questionable  exceptions  to  the  general  rule— if  they  even 
be  exceptions  at  all. 

Mr.  Gurney  infers  his  doctrine  from  our  blessed  Lord's 
affirmation  to  the  woman  of  Ss^maria,  that  ^^  the  hour  cometh, 
and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth"  &c.    The  manner  in  which  this  is  ap- 

!)lied  to  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  of  England  is  as  fd- 
ows : — 

"  Since  therefore  water-baptism  was  a  Jewish  ceremonial  or  typical 
observance :  since,  under  the  new  dis^nsation^  the  plan  of  divine  wor- 
ship is  changed,  and  all  such  observances  are  by  a  general  law  abolished : 
since,  in  precise  conformity  with  that  law,  '  the  doctrine  of  baptisms,' 
as  unfolded  in  various  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  appears  to  attri-. 
bute  to  Christianity  only  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit :  since  that  particular 
passage  in  which  the  outward  rite  is  supposed  to  be  enjoined  upon  Chris- 
tians may^  with  the  truest  critical  propriety,  be  otherwise  e:icplained  : 
^d  since  the  example  of  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  in  ravour  of 
that  ceremony  arose  out  of  peculiar  circumstances,  and  was  interrupted 
by  two  overpowering  exceptions — I  cannot  but  deem  it  undeniable  that 
the  Society  of  Friends  are  fully  justified  in  their  disuse  of  water-bap- 
tism."    ObservaiionSf  p.  93. 

With  regard,tp  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  abstract  is  this  : 

"  On  a  general  review,  then,  of  tlie  particular  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  which  r^elate  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  supper,  I  may 
venture  to  recapitulate  my.  own  sentiments,  that  such  a  practice  has  no 
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proper  or  necessary  coimexion  with  a  spiritual  feeding  on  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ — that  the  history  of  our  Lord's  last  paschal  supper  with 
his  disciples,  affords  no  reason  for  believing  that  he  then  instituted  a  re- 
ligious ceremony,  which  was  thenceforth  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
worship  of  Christians — ^that  our  Lord's  injunction  on  that  occasion  may 
be  understood,  either  as  relating  solely  to  the  rites  of  the  Passover,  or 
as  intended  to  give  a  religious  direction  to  the  more  common  social  re- 
pasts of  his  disciples — ^that  it  was  in  connexion  with  such  repasts,  and 
particularly  with  their  love-feasts,  that  the  primitive  christians  were  ac- 
customed to  commemorate  the  death  of  Christ — that  the  custom  of  those 
love-feasts,  however  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  the  earliest  dis- 
ciples, soon  fell  into  abuse  as  the  number  of  believers  increased,  and 
appears  to  be,  in  a  great  degree,  inapplicable  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  christian  world— and  lastly,  that  under  the  influence  of  the  spiritual 
manifestations  of  our  Redeemer,  we  may,  without  the  bread  and  wine, 
participate  in  that  trve  supper  of  the  Lord,  which  he  has  himself  so 
clearly  u|^eld  to  the  expectation  of  his  disciples,  and  which  alone  is' 
indispensable  for  the  edification,  consolation,  and  salvation  of  his  people." 
ObiervaHons,  p.  113. 

Just  after  this  occurs  a  sentence  over  which  we  cannot  pass 
^dthout  observation,  because  though  it  be  almost  the  only  blot 
in  Mr.  Gurney's  work,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  it  was  made 
without  any  intention  of  giving  offence,  it  is  one  which  requires 
to  be  noticed,  and,  if  possible,  obliterated.  Speaking  of  the 
abuses  of  the  sacraments  as  main  objections  to  their  acceptance, 
he  says:  "  How  often  has  the  ignorant  sinner,  even  in  the  hour 
of  death,  depended  on  the  ^  sacrament'  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as 
upon  a  saving  ordinance !  And  how  many  a  learned  theologian, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  has  been  forced  to  insist  on  the  dan- 

Serous  tenet,  that  the  rite  of  Baptism  is  regeneration/'*  We 
efy  Mr.  Giimey  to  adduce  a  single  instance  of  "a learned; 
tlieologian's"  having  asserted  that  baptism  is  regeneration — ^in' 
the  sense  in  which  he  (Mr.  G.)  always  uses  the  term.  That 
regeneration,  in  the  sen$e  of  a  change  from  a  state  of  wrath  to 
a  state  of  grace,  accompanies  the  outward  rite  of  baptism,  when 
duly  received,  Mr.  Gurney  well  knows  is  the  tenet  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  was  not  therefore  consistent  with  his . 
usual  discretion  to  speak  of  it  in  the  terms  of  reprehension  above 
quoted,  or  to  class  it  among  "  superstitions,"  four  lines  below. 

Chapter  V.,  "  On  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Christiail 
Ministry,*'  is  thus  recapitulated : 

"  In  reviewing  the  principal  particulars  of  the  present  chapter,  the 
reader  will  observe  that  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  both  gene- 
ral and  extraordinary— that  the  former  effect  our  conversion  and  sanc- 
tification,  and,  as  such,  are  essential  to  salvation  and  common  to  all  the 
Lord's  children — that  the  latter  are  not  intended  for  the  salvation  of 
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those  to  whom  they  are  imparted,  but  for  the  luea  of  the  clmrch ;  and 
^e  variously  bestowed  upon  various  persons — that  any  one  g\fi  of  the 
Spirit,  such  as  that  of  "  the  ministry,"  appertains  only  to  a  selected 
few — that  while  the  faculty  of  ministry  (called  by  the  Apostle  prophecy) 
is  verbally  acknowledged  to  be  a  gifl  of  the  Spirit,  this  doctrine  is,  to 
a  great  extent,  practically  disregarded  among  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity— that  it  is  the  principle  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  admit  no 
ministry  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  God,  but  such  as  is  consi-- 
dered  to  arise  immediately  from  divine  influence-^that  their  opinions  on 
this  subject,  as  well  as  those  respecting  typical  ordinances,  are  founded 
upon  that  part  of  the  divine  law  which  prescribes  that  God  being  a 
Spirit,  should  be  worshipped  spiritually — that  in  order,  moreover,  to  be 
accurately  applicable  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  hearersi  the  minis- 
try must  be  prompted  and  ordered  by  Him  who  alone  "se^eheththe 
reins  and  the  hearts'* — that  the^  examples  of  preachii^ig  and  puldic^ 
prayer  recorded  in  the  Bible,  have  in  general  the  character  of  unpreme^ 
ditated  effusions,  flowing  immediat^y  from  the  Spirit  of  truth  and 
righteousness — that  such,  more  particularly,  was  the  prcpfwcying  exer- 
cised in  their  assemblies  for  worship  by  the  primitive  christians — linallyi 
that  analogy,  scripture,  and  experience,  unite  in  bearing  evidence,  that 
the  immediate  infmences  of  the  Spirit,  as  productive  of  sttch  adminis- 
trations, were  not  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  church  on  earthy  and  that, 
they  continue  to  operate  to  this  very  hour." — Observations,  p.  159. 

Chapter  VI.  is  "On  the  selectiwi,  preparation,  and  appoint- 
ment of  the  miniBters  of  the  Gospel.'* 

**  In  reviewing,"  says  Mr.  G.  ^'  the  prkicipal  ccntems  of  the  present 
dissertation,  the  reader  will  recal  to  his  remembmnce,  the  general  tuk* 
laid  down  at  its  ciHnmenoement ;  that  the  standard  maintained  by  any 
l>ody  of  Christians,  respecting  the  steps  preparatory  to  the  nuaiptry, 
will  always  be  proportioned  to  their  standard  respecting  the  ori^rin  and 
nature  of  the  ministry  itself.  He  will  recollect  that  this  rule  is  illus- 
trated and  confirmed  by  the  known  practices  of  the  Anglican, church, 
and  of  the  generality  of  English  protestant  dissenters— *that  the  human 
ordination  of  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  so  prevalent  among  modern 
christians,  derive^  no  authority  from  that  ordination  of  presbyters, 
which  is  recorded  in  Scripture  as  having  taken  place  in  primitive  times  ; 
because  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  lif  the  early  church, 
although  rulers,  managers,  and  even  teachers,  were  not  officially  the 
preaeSers  of  the  word— that  Friends^  who  allow  no  ministry  in  con- 
nexion with  worship,  but  such  as  they  deem  to  spring  from  the  tmme- 
dfete  influence  of  the  Spirit,  can  take  ho  part  whatever  in  the  steps 
antecedent  to  the  exercise  of  such: a  gift;  but  ooneeive  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  leave  the  whole  work  of  iselect^n,  preparation,  ajid  ordination, 
to  the  Lord  himself— that  Jesus  Christ,  aceonding  to  their  apprehen- 
sion, chooses  his  own  ministers  before-hand,  and  that  no  man  may 
interfere  with  his  choice — that  he  prepares  them  for  the  office,  by  the 
work  of  his  grace— that  this  preparation  is  of  itself  sufficient,  without 
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literary  attainment ;  although  mental  (Motivation  and  learning  are  in 
themselves  desirable,  and  produce  coUateraUy  a  good  effect  even  on 
our  religious  services— that  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
turesi  mpre  especially*  is  of  very  pre-eminent  use  to  the  Chrisitan 
preacher — that  when  the  Lord  has  chosen  and  prepared  his  ministers, 
he  anoints  them  for  their  service,  sends  them  forth  on  his  own  autho- 
rity, and  directs  them  in  the  course  of  their  labours — that,  neverthe- 
less, the  decision  of  the  question,  whether  the  minister  be  re^ly  acting 
under  divine  authority,  or  otherwise,  rests  not  so  much  with  himself,  as 
with  th^  church — iinsJly,  that  the  views  and  practices  of  Friends,  in 
relation  to  these-  several  particulars,  are  in  precise  accordance  with  a 
variety  of  declarations  and  examples  recorded  in  Holy  Writ," — Ohser^ 
va<iim#,p..l69. 

Chapter  VIL,  "  On  the  pecuniary  remuneration  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Gospel,"  contains,  we  think,  rather  a  narrow 
view  of  the  ministerial  character,  and  some  very  extraordinary 
reasons  for  refusing-  to  pay  tithes  with  a  good  grace :  but  Mr. 
G.  shall  explain  himself. 

^'  On  a  review  of  this  essay  it  will  be  recollected  ^hat  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  especially  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  the  doctrine  is  clearly 
promulgated  that  the  preacher,  when  actually  lahoiu^ing  in  the  cause 
of  the  gospel  has  a  claim  upon  those  who  hear  him,  for  the  supply  of 
his  outward  wants^that  Paul^  while  he  allowed,  and  even  enforced, 
this  doctrine,  was  exceedingly  jealous  (as  was  proved  by  his  own  con^ 
duct)  of  its  being  in  ^ny  respect  perverted  or  abused — that,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  .Friends,  it  is  dangerously  perverted  and  abused  in 
the  practice,  so  prevalent  among  christians,  of  hiring  the  preachers  of 
the  word— that  such  a. practice  degrades  the  character  of  ^e  Christian 
ministry,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  notion,  that  it  may  be 
brought  into  exercise  according  to  the  will  of  man — that  since  Friends 
admit  no  preaching  or  public  praying,  Imt  such  as  they  deem  to  be 
offered  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Spirit,  they  cannot  pay, 
or  otherwise  remunerate,  the  Lord's  servants,  for  the  use  of  a  gifb 
which  is  .of  a  nature  entirely  free  ;  but  they  hold,  that  as  every  man 
has  received  the  gifl,  so  is  he  bound  to  administer  it — that  the  preachers 
among  Friends,  when  engaged  in  itinerant  labours,  are  supported  by  their 
brethren ;  and,  when  resident  at  home,  find,  in  general,  no  difiicidty  in 
maintaining  themselves — ^that  the  same  principle  which  prevents  Friends 
from  hiring  or  paying  their  own  ministers,  prevents  their  contributing, 
to  the  hiring  or  paying  of  those  of  other  denominations — that  in  their 
refusal  to  comply  with  ecclesiastical  demands,  they  bear  a  practical  tes- 
timony against  sdl  such  hiring  and  paying  of  preachers ;  against  that 
description  of  ministry  which  is  capable  of  being  so  procured ;  against 
those  appointments  to  the  sacred  office  which  introduce  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  claim  on  tithes :  against  the  vulgar  notion,  that  the  sacerdotal 
office  is  continued  in  tne  church  ;  against  the  forced  maintenance  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  arbitrary  union  of  church  and  state ;  and  against 
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the  legal  obligation  to  miuntainy  either  for  theindelves  or  others,  a  ays* 
tem  of  religious  worship  inconsistent  with  their  own  views." — OhUf 
vatton;,  p.  190. 

Chapter  VIII.  "  On  the  minilstry  of  women.'*  The  defence 
.  of  this  practice,  not  less  opposed  to  the  common  sense  of  all 
other  CnristianSy  than  to  the  usual  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
amounts  to  this :  All  true  ministry  is  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit :  and  the  Spirit  may  direct  into  the  ser- 
vice what  person  he  will,  whether  male  or  female;  such  Amc^ 
tion  is,  in  jpoint  of  fact,  often  given  to  a  female :  therefore  the 
practice  of  women's  preaching  and  praying  in  the  congregatitwi 
is  to  be  maintained.  If  we  doubt  that  a  female  is  ever  so  com- 
missioned, upon  the  ground  that  the  Spirit  cannot  contradict 
Himtelf,  and  that  an  inspired  Apostle  has,  in  the  clearest  terms, 
prohibited  the  practice ;  we  are  told  that  the  Friends  have  had 
*^  long  experience"  of  the  fact,  and  that  St  Paul  forbade  women 
to  teachf  not  to  pretwh.  Now  surely  it  is  no  proof  that  the 
females  were  directed  by  the  Spirit  to  preach,  because  they  did 
preach  without  teaching.  If  they  preached  without  conveying 
to  their  hearers  f*  instruction  in  righteousness,*'  their  ministry 
could  be  little  worth ;  if  they  did  so  instruct  by  their  preac^hing, 
they,  even  on  Mr.  Gumey's  own  shewing,  violated  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Spirit.  Can  Mr.  G.  furnish  us  with  any  instance 
of  Apostolical  preaching,  in  which  the  great  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity  were  not  taught?  To  say  that  the  diffe- 
rence between  preacning  and  teacning  is,  that  t^$  one  is  inspired^ 
and  the  other  not  so,  is  again  to  beg  the  question.  Is  not  ex- 
hortation,—-is  not  consolation,— is  not  reproof  the  .teaching  of 
the  evangelical  grounds  and  motives  for  improvement  in  virtue, 
for  reliance  i^pon  God,  and  for  the  correction  of  bad  habits? 
And  what  can  that  preaching  be  firom  which  these  topics  are 
excluded? 

*'It  appears,  then,"  says  oiir  author,  "  that  the  allowance  of  the  public 
preaching  and  praying  of  women,  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  necessarily 
results  from  their  principles  respecting  the  character  of  all  true  minisi- 
try — that  we  dare  not  in  this  respect,  more  than  in  any  other,  limit  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  prerogatives — ^that  our 
practice  in  reference  to  the  present  subject  is  justified  by  the  records 
of  Seripture,  respecting  the  effusions  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  times  o^ 
old — that  even  under  the  legal  dispensation,  many  female  servants  of 
the  Lord  Were  called  to  the  exercise  of  prophetical  gifts— that  of  the 
gospel  times,  the  comnum  participation  of  those  gifts  by  men  and  wo- 
men was  a  decisive  characteristic— and  that  ^  injunctions  of  the 
apostle  Paul  against  the  public  speaking  and  teaching  of  women,  can 
only  be  understood  (himself  being  witness)  of  speaking  and  teaching 
which  were  not  inspire^— which  were  not  prophesying. 
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'  "  Such  afe  tbe  general  sentiin^its  enfeitained  in  the  S(x;iety  of 
Friends  respecting  tibe  ministry  of  women— a  subject  which  st^gests^ 
in  conclusion,  one  or  two  reflections  of  a  practical  nature." — Ohser^ 
vaUanSs  p.  203. 

Chapter  IX.  "  On  silent  worship.*'  It  is  remarkable,  that  so 
far  is  tne  principle  of  rejecting  all  forms  of  prayer  carried  by 
the  Friends,  that  even  the  Lord's  Prayer  finds  no  place  in  their 
devotions ;  yet  such-  efiiisions  as  are  presumed  to  spring  imme« 
diately  from  the  Spirit  are  permitted.  Now,  we  would  ask,  is 
not  tUe  ccNBmand  of  the  Saviour,  declared  by  his  inspired  Apos- 
tle, of  equal  authority  with  the  supposed  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
in  directing  prayer  to  be  made,  by  any  particular  individual,  in 
certain  tenn&?  Why  then  omit  that  which  is  of  infallible  autho- 
rity, for  that  which  tnay,  it  is  admitted,  be  spurious?  A  Friend 
mw  be  deceived  himself,  or  he  may  wish  to  deceive  others, 
witn  regard  to  his  appointment  to  pray.  Praver  ofFered  accord- 
ing to  tfaie  written  command  and  teaching  of  oiir  blessed  Lord, 
cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  God.  No  allusion  whatever,  we 
observe,  is  made  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  tiiis  chapter,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  recommend  *^  silent  worship.*'  And  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  passed  over  with  good  reason,  for  it  is  obvious 
enough  that  the  injunction,  **  When  ye  pray,  ^ay,"  &c.  cannot, 
without  some  trouble,  be  interpreted  into  ^*  When  ye  pray,  be 
silent,"  &C.    But  Mr.  Gumey'a  view  of  the  subject  is  this : 

''  On  recurring  to  the  leading  particulars  of  the  present  chapter,  the 
reader  will  observe,  that  much  of  silence  in  the  time  appointed  for 
public  worship  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  our  principle— that  no 
verbal 'administrations,  except  those  which  arise  directly  out  of  divine 
impulse,  are  on  sudi  occasions  to  be  admitted — that  so  far  from  depre- 
catmg  such  a  consequence,  we  consider  that  the  maintenance  of  silence 
in  our  religious  assemblies  eminently  accords  with  that  divine  lawj  that 
God,  who  is  a  spirit,  must  be  worshipped  spiritually — that  in  this  sen- 
timent we  are  confirmed  by  a  consiikration  of  some  of  the  principal 
constituents  of  true  and  spiritual  worship,  viz.  humiliation  before  the 
divine  Majesty,  waiting  upon  God,  and  submissive  attention  to  the  im- 
mediate teaching  of  tbe  Lord  Jesus— that  to  these  several  duties  the 
silent  subjection  of  the  soul  is  peculiarly  suited,  and  even  absolutely 
indispensable — and  that  this  fbime  of  mind  is,  in  our  judgment,  most 
easily  obtained,  and  most  effectually  preserved,  through  the^medium  of 
an  outward  silence.** — Observations,  p.  216. 

Chapter  X.  "  On  Oaths."  The  preceding  "  peculiarities  " 
related  to  the  worship  of  God ;  the  remaining  points  respect 
moral  conduct;  and  the  disuse  of  all  oaths  is  first  treated  of. 

"  In  reverting  to  the  principal  heads  of  the  present  dissertation,  I 
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have  again  to  obaeifve/  that  while  Gfansdans  of  every  denomination 
unite  in  condemning  irreverent  and  converaational  swearing,  Friends 
decidedly  object  to  any  use  of  oaths  whatsoever — ^that  their  objection 
is  grounded  on  moral  principles,  as  well  as  on  the  revealed  will  of  God 
— that  the  .introduction  of  swearing  on.  particular  occasions,  plainly 
lowers  the  general  standard  of  simple  truth — that  the  self-imprecation 
essential  to  every  oath  is  always  presumptuous ;  and  in  juridical  swear- 
ing, as  practised  among  modem  christians,  peculiarly  rash  and  dange- 
rous—*that  the  precept  of  Christ,  and  that  of  his  apostle  James,  against 
oaths,  are  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  explicit  character — that  the 
attempt  to  explain  those  precepts  as  relating  exclusively  to  conversa- 
tional swearing,  is,  by  several  plain  critical  considerations,  evinced  to 
l)e  ftitile — ^diat  the  notion  of  our  Lord's  having  been  himself  sworn  in 
a  court  of  justice,  appears  to  be  erroneou8"*that  if  it  be  true  that 
Paul  swore  in  his  epistles,  his  example  cannot  be  stfely  foUowed  in 
opposition  to  the  law  of  his  divine  Master ;  but  that  on  examination  be 
in  no  case  appears  to  have  employed  expressions  which  really  amount 
to  an  oath — that  true  christians  are  far  from  being  justified  in  breaking 
the  law  of  Christ  because  oaths  may  be  deemed  expedieuit  among  per- 
sons who  are  accustomed  to  an  inferior  standard  of  morals — and  that 
even  this  expediency  is  exceedingly  doubtful." — Ohservatwns^  p.  239. 

Chapter  XI.  "  On  War."  An  enumeration  of  the  acknow- 
ledged evilfl  of  warfare,  and  the  reasons  for  which  the  '^  Friends'' 
believe  that  neither  offensive  nor  defensive  operations  of  any 
kind  are  saiictbned  by  the  Almightyi  are  thus  compressed  into 
a  small  compass. 

*'  Such,  then,  are  the  grounds  on  which  Friends  consider  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  entirely  abstain  from  the  practice  of  war.  On  a  review 
of  the  whole  argument  the  reader  will  recollect,  that  the  wars  of  the 
Israelites  bore,  in  various  respect^,  $o  peculiar  a  character,  as  to  afford 
no  real  sanction  to  those  of  other  nations,  even  on  the  supposition  that 
the  dispensation  of  the  law  is  continued — also  that  the  precept  of  John 
the  Baptist  to  soldiers  appears,  in  reference  to  the  present  question,  to 
be  negative — ^but  that  the  opinion  of  Friends  on  that  question  rests 
principally  on  the  moral  law,  as  revealed  under  the  christian  dispensa- 
tion— that  abstinence  from  warfare  among  the  followers  of  the  Messiah 
was  predicted  by  tiie  prophets,  as  one  of  the  principal  characteristics 
of  that  dispensation— that,  in  the  code  of  christian  morality,  are  fully 
imfolded  the  principles  which  are  alone  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce 
this  effect ;  namely,  those  of  suffeifing  wrong,  returning  good  for  evil, 
and  loving  our  enemies — that  since  these  principles  were  so  clearly 
promulgated  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  the  individual  who  engages  in 
warfare  and  destroys  his  enemy,  whether  it  be  in  aggression'or  defence, 
plainly  infringes  the  divine  law— that  nations  when  they  carry  on  war 
do  also  infringe  that  law — and  that  the  Christian  who  fights  by  the 
command  of  his  prince,  and  in  behalf  of  his  country,  not. only  commits 
sin  in  his  own  person,  but  a:ids  and  abets  the  national  transaction — 
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that  on  a  eon8iderati<>n  of  the  Jewish  pre^ts^  with  i/rhich  is  compared 
the  ifijuoction  of  Christ  to  his  followers  respecting  the  lpv<e  of  their 
eneaaai«%  it  i^pears  that  this  injunction  was  specificiJly  directed  affainst 
national  wars— (hat  'whai  OMX  Xiotd  esiiorted  his  disoipl^  to  seU  their 
^rmeats  and  buy  swords,  it. is  evident)  from  die  qyciinwtances  wfateh 
followed,  that  his  expressions  were  to  be  understood  figuratively — that 
the  sentiments  aadprac^ces  of  Friends*  in  reference  to  the  present 
subject,  are  so  far  from  being  new  and  extraordinary,  that  they  form  a 
striking  ^d,  prevalent  feature  in  the  early  history  of  the  christian 
church-^-lastly,.  that  the  practice  of  warfare  is  directly  at  variance  with 
the  full  light  enjoyed  under  tlie  gospel  dispensation  respecting  life, 
deadi,  and  eternity.'*— Oft^enw^fon*,  p.  265, 

ChsLpter  XII.  "  On  the  moral  views  of  Friends^  plainness  of 
speechv  ))ehaviour,  and  apparfel."  After  mentioning  some  in- 
stances in  which  Friends  are  strictly  observant  of  moral  prin- 
ciple, Mr.  Gurney  proceeds  to  consider  their  "  plaiimess-;  "  and 
he  affirms,  thfit  thek  ^^  practice  in  this  reject  is  by.notneans 
adopted  merely  because  it  is  considered  expedient ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  truly  grounded  oa>  the  kw  of  God ;  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  is  one  result,  (perfectly  consistent  with  others 
already  mentioned^)  of  a  complete  view  of  Christian  morality." 
In  pursuing  this  part  of  the  subject  with  Mr.  Gumey,  we  have 
been  once  or  twice  tempted  to  smile,  but  have  repressed  the 
inclination,  rather  than  indulge  in  the  least  irreverence  towards 
that  which  our  guide  wiU  have  us  consider  as  necessary  to  the 
coanpleteness  of  a  reUgioua  system.  Had  he  allowed  of  oUr 
regarding  tfaw  ^lass  oi  ^'  peeuliariti<^s"  as  matter  of  taste,  of 
expediency,  or  of  any  thing  but  religion,  we  shpuld  assuredly 
have  laughed  out.  In  spedting,  then,  of  the  several  varieties 
of  '^  plainness  of  speech,  behaviojur,  and  apparel,"  as  so  many 
"  religious  testimonies  "  $igainst  the  vices  aiul  follies  of  the  world, 
we  shall,  to  avoid  all  risk,  use  chiefly  the  author's  own  words, 
or  at  least  tak0  care  that  our  reflections  are  graf  e^  and  suitable 
to  the  subject.  - 

"  On  reverting  to  the  principal  heads  of  Ais  essay  on  plainness,,  the 
reader  will  recollect  that  the  subject  has  been  treated  in  reference 
respectively  to  speech^  manners,  and  dress.  The  plainness  of  speech 
which  distinguishes  Friends  consists  in  the  disuse  of  a  complimentary 
phraseology — such  phraseology  being  Considered  by  them  objection- 
able, Jlrsty  because  it  is  intended  to  flatter  the  pride  of  man,  and,  se-- 
ctmdly,  because  it  is  made  up  of  falsehoods.  To  the  plamness  of  beha- 
viour observed  by  all  true  Christians,  Friends  have  added  the  pecuharity . 
of  avcnding  bodily  obeisances ;  Jirst,  because,  like  the  phraseology 
already  adverted  to,  they  are  merely  complimentary ;  and  secondly ^  be- 
cause scHne  of  these  obeisances,  are  the  known  outward  signs  of  the 
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worship  of  God  himself.  Plainness  ^  of  apparel  has  been  adopted  hjr 
the  Society,  partly  to  prevent  the  undue  engagement  of  time,  but 
chiefly  because  ornament  in  dress  is  employed  to  gratify  that  personal 
vanity,  which,  with  every  other  modification  of  the  pride  of  the  human 
heart,  christians  are  forbidden  to  indulge,  and  enjomed  to  subdue.  It 
will  moreover  be  recollected  that  these  peculiarities  in  our  conversation, 
carriage,  and  appearance,  grounded  as  th^y  thus  are  on  certain  plain 
principles  of  the  divine  law,  are  severally  supported  by  explicit  injunc- 
tions contained  in  the  New  Testament." — ObservatianSf  p.  911. 

Now  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  it  has  ne« 
ver  come  across  the  mind  of  Mr.  Ghimey,  whose  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  and  who  has  had  both  oppor- 
tunity and  faculties  to  discriminate  between  the  real  and  the 
fictitious  in  the  world,  that  all  this  may  lead  to  much  that  is 
superficial  semblance,  but  to  little  substantial  virtue,  or  true 
piety.  '  At  least  it  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  discover,  that 
these  last-mentioned  '' peculiarities'*  form  part  of  a  system  of 
sound  policy,  by  which  the  very  existence  of  the  sect  is  pre- 
served.    Tnat  were  the  "Friends"  to  sacrifice  these  protecting 
"peculiarities,"  they  would  not  long  continue  to  maintain,  in 
other  respects,  their  "particular  and  appropriate  place  in  the 
Church  of  Christ."     We  wish,  therefore,  that  expediency,  arid 
not  the  divine  Law,  were  made  the  plea  for  runmng  counter  to 
so  many  of  the  most  harmless  customs  of  society ;  and  this  by 
no  means  implies  any  desire  to  see  a  respectable  class  of  men 
follow  a  multitude  to  do  emL  The  appeal  to  Scripture  on  these 
points  is,  we  think,  weak,  and  perhaps,  for  that  reason,  long 
and  laboured :  we  shall  therefore  pass  it  over.   Here,  however, 
we  may  take  the  liberty  of  observing,  that  even  under  the  as- 
sumed sanction,  the  practice  of  the  "  Friends"  does  not  always 
apear  quite  consistent  with  their  theory.     For  instance,  compli- 
mentary phraseology  is  abolished,  because  it  is  intended  to 
flatter  the  pride  of  men.     A  Friend  must  not  call  his  superior. 
Sir ;  yet  the  younger  members  of  the  Society  are  exhorted  by 
Mr.  Gurney  to  use  both  the  names  of  an  elder,  when  address- 
ing him,  as  a  mark  of  respect ;  and  are  warned  of  the  danger, 
of  familiarity.    The  customary  mode  of  speech  is  not  to  be, 
used,  because  it  is  made  up  of  falsehoods.-  How  happens  it, 
then,  that  the  respectable  editor  of  Moore's  Almanac,  who  is 
yearly  chargeable  with  the  crime  of  asserting  that  the  sun 
rises  and  sets,  to  say  nothing  of  his  astvological  verities^  is 
allowed  to  continue  a  member  of  the  Society  ?     George  Fox 
gives  a  much  stronger  reasoti  than  Mr.  Gurney,  for  his  use  of 
tiie  singular  pronouns  instead  of  the  vernacular  plurals,  and 
for  his  non-conformity  in  other  resp#cts.    He  says,  in  his  Jour- 
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nal«  "  When  the  Lord  sent  me  forth  into  the  world,  he  forbade 
me  to  put  off  my  hat  to  any,  and  I  was  required  to  thee  and  thou 
all  men  and  women." 

No  bodily  mark  of  respect  is  to  be  shewn  to  man,  because 
obeisance  is  proper  4:o  God ;  yet  do  the  Friends  wear  their  hats 
in  the  house  of  Gk>d,  and  suffer  them  to  be  taken  from  their 
heads  when  they  enter  the  presence-chamber  of  the  king.  A 
style  of  clothes,  unUke  that  worn  by  any  other  person,  is 
adopted,  or  rather  retained,  because  ornament  in  dress  is  em- 
ployed to  gratify  personal  vanity :  yet  it  is  forgotten  that  the 
principle  on  which  vanity  is  gratified  by  dress,  is  distinction. 
The  duchess  puts  on  diamonds^  or  the  country  damsel  flowers, 
not  only  because  they  are  thought  becoming,  but  because  they 
render  her  more  splendidly  or  smartly  decorated  than  her  com- 
peers. And  do  the  J^road-brimmed  hat,  and  neat  mob-cap, 
never  cover  a  head  under  the  influence  of  this  human  failing, 
this  love  of  distinction  ?  Vanity  feeds  on  comparison ;  and  so 
long  as  eminence  or  distinction  is  gained,  be  it  of  what  sort  it 
may,  the  pride  of  man  is  gratified.  Vanity  is  as  likely  to  beset 
the  plain  quaker,  when  he  walks  along  the  street,  and  compares 
himself,  inside  and  out,  with  the  crowd  around  him,  as  the 
proudest  personage  in  Christendom,  (next  to  the  Pope,  ^'  the 
servant  of  servants," )  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  his  gilt 
coach,  bag'-wig,  and  lace.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  apho- 
rism that  '^  extremes  meet,"  the  bulk  of  the  community,  who 
take  little  pains  about  their  dress,  but  to  avoid  singularity,  and 
do  credit  to  their  station,  are  the  least  liable  of  any  classes  to 
the  attacks  of  these  insidious  foes, — ^personal  vanity  and  pride. 

We  professed  at  the  beginning  that  it  was  not  our  intention 
to  controvert,  but  to  abridge,  Mr.  Gurney*s  "Observations." 
As  our  labour,  therefore,  may  now  be  pleasingly  terminated  by 
bearing  willing  testimony  to  the  truly  christian  temper  which 
pervades  his  work,  we  shall  decline  going  further  into  an  exami- 
nation, which  might  induce  us  to  break  our  resolution  of  self- 
restraint 


The  Mhmterial  Character  of  Christy  practically  considered.  By 
Charles  R.  Sumner,  M,A,^  Domestic  Chaplain  and  Librarian  to 
His  Majesty^  and  Pr^hcTkdary  of  Worcester.  8vo.  447  pp. 
lOs.  6d.     Hatchard.     1^24. 

Mr.  Sumker  could  not,^  we  apprehend,  have  given  to  the 
public  a  more  acceptable  jproof  of  his  fitness  for  the  important 
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^station  which  he  occupies,  than  the  publication  of  this  Tolume. 
We  learn,  from  his  dedication  to  the  King,  "  that  the  doctrine 
and  principles  contained  in  it,  form  the  groimd-work  of  those 
Discourses,  which  he  has  had  the  honOur  of  delivering  from 
time  to  time  in  the  presence  of  His  Majesty/*  He  thus  ena- 
bles us  to  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  duty  of  the  domes- 
tic chaplain  to  His  Majesty  is  performed ;  he  lays  before  us  the 
substance  ofthe  Sermons,  which,  in  thd  discharge  of  his  ofHeial 
duty,  he  has  been  called  upon  to  compose ;  and  submits  to  the 
isentence  which  shall  be  pronounced  upon  his  spiritual  labours, 
by  those  who  are  necessarily  excluded  from  any  other  opportu- 
nity of  forming  an  opinion  of  them,  than  such  as  he  himself  may 
voluntarily  furnish^  For  this  candid  and  exemplary  conduct, 
the  public  will  not  be  ungrateful ;  and  indeed,  so  far  as  a  gene- 
ral expression  of  approbation  may  be  coijsidered  valuable,  he 
has  already  been  rewarded.  The  meed  of  praise  would  not 
have  ^een  witliholden  from  an  author  circumstanced  as  Mr. 
Sumner  is,  even  if  his  work  had  much  less  intrinsic  merit  than 
the  one  before  us ;  and,  in  the  present  insrtance,  it  has  beeiY 
liberally  bestowed. 

The  precepts^  "  Fear  God.  Honour  the  King,"  are  engraven 
on  every  true-born  Briton's  heart,  in  as  close  connection  as  that 
in  which  they  stand  in  the  sacred  text  t  and  those  who  regard 
the  observance  of  the  one  no  less  tlianof  the  other, -as  a  reli^- 
ous  obligation,  \^ill  natttrally  include  in  their  reverence  for  the 
character  of  the  sovereign,  a  pious  wish  that,  together  with 
every  temporal  go6d,  he  may  eminently  obtain  the  still  more 
precious  treasures  of  spiritual  grace  and  heavenly  benediction 
It  will  be  ardently  desired  by  every  faithful  subject,  that  he  for 
whom  the  prayers  of  the  Church  are  continuaDy  offered  up,  itoay 
have  free  access  to  the  appointed  means  of  grace ;  that  the  mi- 
nistration of  those  ambassadors  of  Christ>  who  ar^  immediately* 
about  the  royal  person,  may  be  blameless  and  earnest  inpropor-i 
tion  totli6  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them ;  that  the  pure* 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  undisguised  by  sophistry,  unmitigated- 
by  servility,  and  unimpaired  by  ignorance,  yet  with  judicious 
adaptation  to  persons,  time,  and  place,  should  conscientiously 
be  preached  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  is  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
testant' Church  •  within  these  dominions :  thstt  these  inestimable 
advantages  may  ever  attend  hi*  beloved  tsovereign,  is,  w^  do  not 
heffltate  to  affirm,  the  sincere  and  constant  prttyer  of  tirery  one 
who  honours  his  King,  even  as  he  feai*s  his  God.'  To  all  Such 
subjects  it  will  afford  great  satisfaction  to  find,  that  there  is  not 
a  parish-church  in  the  united  kingdoni,  in  which  the  sanctifying 
and  i^avinjg  doctrines  of  the  G'ospd  are*  deliveted  more  f&inly,- 
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and  in  a  more  apostolical  spirit,  than  in  th6  private  chapel  at 
Windsor  Castle ;  and  that,  while  Mr.  Sumner  has  been  prepar<* 
ing  for  the  public  an  admirable  delineation  of  the  ministerial 
character  of  our  blessed  B^deemer,  he  has  been  hhnself  follow* 
ing  the  example,  which  it  was  his  object  to  recommend  to  his 
clerical  brethren  for  then*  inutationy  and  to  Christians  in  general 
for  their  instruction* 

Mr.  Sumnier's  work  is  strictly  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  prac- 
tical examination  of  the  leading  particulars  of  our  Lord's  fhinis** 
try ;  the  instruction  arising  from  each  topic  of  consideration 
being  delivered  at  the  end  .of  its  respective  chapter.  In  the 
preface,  Mr.  Sumndr  declarea.it  to  be  no  part  of  bis  design  to 
inquire  into  the  t^ms  of  the  divine.revelation  delivered  by  Christ ; 
but  to  direct  attention- simply!  to  the  manner  of  his  personal 
preadhing :  and  the  many  useful  reflections  and  valualile  obser* 
vations  which  occur  in  the  pt^osecution  of  the  subject,  amply 
justify  the  importance  attached  by  the  author  to  the  study  of 
this  part  of  the  prophetical  chkracter  of  our  Lord. 

The  first  of  the  ten  chapters,  into  which  the  work  is  dividedi 
is  entitled  **  The  scope  of  Christ's  prophetical  mission  ;"  but 
previously  to  conslderii%  that  point,  it  is  remarked  as  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  above  that'of  any  otbeif 
teacher  sent  from  God,  thai  he  came  xldt  only  to  instruct  but  to 
redeem.  **  We  shatt  he  far  from  comprehending  his  real  glory 
while  we  contemp1ai;e  him  exclusively  or  principally  as  a  law- 
giver ."  Nevertheless  tlus  secondary  object  of  oiur  Lord's  missioi^. 
was  of  such  importance  that  it  formed  the  subject  of  prophecy,, 
both  direct,  as  mentioning  bis  prophetical  office,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  should'disoharge  it;. and  indirect,  in  a  class  of  textct 
which  have  a  meta^orical  allusion  to  the  Messiah's  ministerial 
character,  wkei*e  he  is  spdken  of  as  a  messenger  or  apostle,  as  sk 
shepherdy  as  a  counsellor,  as  a  light.  How  far  these  prophe^r 
cies  were  fttl'filled  is  the  next  enquiry*  We  have  first  thetesti^ 
mony  of  Christ  himself,  on  his  first  appearance  in  the  syna-^ 
gogue  of  Nazareth,  when  he  yioted  from  the  61st  chapter  of 
baiah  ;  arid  added,  ^^  this  day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in  yoiii^ 
ears ;"  and  again  towards  the  end  of  his  ministry,  when  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  the  predicted  light  of  the  world,  the  shep-> 
herd  of  the  flock,  appealing  to  his  miracles  as  an  additional  mo- 
tive to  belief,  which  had  accrued  since  he  had  first  urged  his. 
pretension^.  2d,  We  have  the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist,, 
when  hiB  disciples  complied  of  the  success  of  our  Saviour's^ 
ministry  ^  nor  is  his  testimony  invalidated  by  the  message  of  enr. 
quiry,  "  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or.  look  wie'foir  anpljiear  ?" 
The  difficult  is  cleared,  up  by  a  solution  recently  revived^,  that. 
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John  having  heard  in  prison  the  works  of  Christ,  sent  to  ascer*^ 
tain  the  identity  of  his  person  and  the  reality  of  the  miracles, 
of  which  particulars  he  could  not  himself  be  a  judge ;  the  un- 
certainty once  removed,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Baptist's 
doubts.    3d,  We  have  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  and  disci- 

EleSy  of  Philip,  the  disciples  going  to  Emmaus,  and  St.  Paul ; 
istly,  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  people,  "this  is  of  a  truth 
that  prophet  which  should  come  into  the  world."  "  A  great 
projj^et  is  risen  up  among  us.*'  These  unqualified  admissions 
render  the  rejection  of  Christ  by  the  Jews  a  subject  of  amaze- 
ment only  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the  inconsisten- 
cies and  contradictions,  which  the  corruption  of  human  nature 
produces  in  the  conduct  of  mankind*  Again,  the  clearness 
and  number  of  the  texts  referring  to  the  subject,  render  it  no 
less  unaccountable  that  the  expectations  of  the  Jews  should 
have  been  so  fixed  upon  a  kinff,  a  conqueror,  a  judge,  in^the 
character  of  their  Me^ah ;  but  that  tiiey  should  not  have  looked 
for  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses.  The  object  of  our  Lord's  pro- 
phetic mission  is  stated  to  be,  in  part,  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the 
prophets ;  but  more  eminently,  to  declare  God's  whole  will  to 
man ;  a  knowledge  exclusively  communicable  by  him  who  was 
"one  with  the  Father." 

From  the  subject  of  this  chapter  the  following  "  practical  re- 
flections" are  eUcited.  1st,  The  faithiiilness  or  diligence  of 
Christ  in  his  ministry,  hold  out  an  example  of  excellence  which  ^ 
though  it  be  not  attainable  by  us,  may  yet  be  contemplated  as  a 
standard  for  imitation,  and  sought  after  with  prayer  to  him  who 
will  proportion  his  strength  to  our  weakness.  2df  From  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  Son  of  God  with  man,  we  derive  such  ideas  of 
the  unapproachable  Godhead  as  finite  understanding  can  re- 
ceive ;  and  we  view  the  Dei^  not  as  an  avenging  judge,  but  as  a 
reconcikd  father  in  Christ  tfesus.  Sd,  Since  Christ  condescended 
to  sanction  and  enforce  by  his  own  teaching  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  we  are  bound  to  receive  them  with  hu- 
mility, reverence,  and  obedience.  The  despiser  of  Moses'  law 
died  without  mercy,  of  how  much  sorer  punishment  shall  he  be 
thou^t  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God. 
4th,  The  superiority  of  our  Lord's  ministerial  character  over 
that  of  any  other  teacher  is  very  striking.  Whether  we  look  to 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  or  to  the  most  exemplary  primitive  teachers 
of  Christianity,  the  apostles  themselves,  we  shall  find  instances 
of  error  and  infirmity,  a  partial  excellence  inseparable  firom  hu- 
manity :  in  Christ  we  nnd  that  perfect  symmetry  of  moral 
character  of  which  we  in  vain  search  for  another  example  in  the 
records  of  the  world.  Lastly,  We  learn  the  danger  of  neglect* 
ing  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 
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'  Td  the  Clergy  mdte  espeeially  does  Mr.  Samtier  address  him'- 
^elfy  suggestiBg  that  the  Scriptures  cpntaintwo  classes  of  texts 
for  their  direction;  the  first  rdating  to  the  message  they  are 
bound  to  deliver ;  the  second,  to  the  manner  of  communicating 
Instruction  and  reproof. 

•  ^  **  The  peculiarities  in  the  minUtrf/  <^  Christ  incidental  to  his 
dimne  nature^''  form  the  sulgeet  of  the  Second  Chapter,  which 
apens  with  this  beautifully  accurate  representation  of  the  con- 
dition of  eyen  the  most  sfHrituaUy-minded,  whilst  confined  in 
their  earthly  tabernacle. 

''  Nothing  is  more  humiliadng  to  a  mind  tnily  fixed  xipon  God,  than 
tibe  mixture  of  eaitfaly  leareh  which  often  worios  widin  us,  and  debases 
4lie  tdmracter  t>f  our  most  spiritual  pursuits.  It  oomiiHiaily  reminds  jus 
of  the  state  of  imperfection  to  which  man  has.  been  reduced  since  sin 
came  into  the  world ;  so- that  at  the  highest  pitch  of  human  attainments 
there  is  reason  to  ccmiphun  of  the  contracted  scope  of  our  faculties,  and 
in  the  purest  moments  of  heavenly  commupion,  we  are  constrained  to 
acknowledge  the  intrusion  of  low.  and  worldly  associations.  Like  the 
apostles,  whose  eyes  were  heavy  at  the  pfioment  of  the  transfiguration 
of  their  Lord,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  mind  of  man  were  not  able  to  con- 
template with  a  steady  ^ze  the  highest  glories  of  heaven,  even  when 
revelation  hais  removed  flie  veil  that  shrouded  them.  Those  in  parti- 
cular who  exercise  the  ministerial  office,  have  occasion  to  feel  more 
than  others  this  infirmity."     P.  56. 

And  in  this  respect  it  is  that  their  ministry  essentially  differs 
from  that  of  Chtist  They  are  *'  as  earthen  vessels,  from  whicli 
the  fountain  of  life  Is  "poured  forth  in  a  scanty,  and  it  may  be  in 
a  polluted  stream.  But  Christ  is  the  fountain. from  which  thejr 
are  all  supplied." 

From  this  indwelling  of  all  the  "fullness  of  the  Codhead 
bodily'*  many  important  advaniages  were  derived  to  our  Savi- 
our as  a  teacher.  1st,  In  the  unlimited  enjoyment  of  grace 
from  above,  for  "  the  Father  givelh  not  the  Spirit  by  measure 
unto  him.*'  2d,  In  the  possession  of  boundless  power.  Moses 
and  the  prophets  wrought  miracles^  and  the  disciples  performed 
mikny  wonclerful  works,  but  it  was  only  to  a  limited  extent  and 
ififne  name. of  another,  by  privilege  from  superior  power^  Tlie 
SUpferidr'emcacy  of  Christ's  sovereign  word  is  distinguished  far 
above  the  most  successful  ministrations  of  subordinate  agents; 
and^iieyer^in  the^wbrking  of  miracles,  "  except  in  the  ca^eof 
Lazarus^  j^  (he  ^ake  of  the  spectators ^  did  he  make  any. ap- 
peal to  hfs  leather,  or  give  the  least  intimation  of  any  power 
exerted,  .except  what  was  inherent  in  himself,*'  P.  69. 

*  A  third  peculiar  property  of  our  Lord's  ministry  is'the  power 
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'6e  bestows  on  his  followers  of  progressive  advancement  in  divine 
knowledge^  ''  imto  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shiA 
liave  abundance."  The  instruction  acquired  in  the  schools  of 
<the  prophets  reached  but  to  a  certain  point,  nor  did  the  disd^ 
pies  of  the  Baptist  obtain  more  than  a  correct  idea  of  the  neces- 
sity of  repentance ;  the  higher  truths  of  revelation  were  hidden 
tt&m'i^emz  but  under  the  Oiristiam  dispensation  new  objects 
are'  timfekted  ^  for  misditation,  in  proportion  a«  we  obtain  aofi 
ftistght  into  the  first  principles  of -diyine  truth.  If  we  have  be- 
gun to  attend  on  Chnst,  our  path  will  shiifie  more  and  more  unto 
Ahfe  perfect  day;"    P;7«; 

:  A  fourth  peculiar  feature  of  Christ's  ministiry  is  the  ikdfihneilt 
<of  all  the  ottlimnoes  of  that  law  which  htsdispeiiselMn  w$m  in^- 
t^ded  to  supersede.  His  declamtidn)  *'  i  am  not  ccme  to  de^ 
stroy,  but  to  ftdfil,"  was  exemplified  by  »  minute  tonformity'ti^ 
an  the  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  both  in  his  own  prac- 
tice and  in  that  of  all  who  ^ame  within  the  sphere  of  his  in- 
fluence. The  last  charactenstic  to  be  noticed,  the  authority 
'with  which  he  spake,  naturally  resulted  fi*om  the  peciiliarities 
jalready  considered ;  and  appears  to  have  excited  more  attention 
thaji  any  other  external  advantage  of  his  preaching :  *^  the  peo- 
ple were  astonished  at  his  doctrme,  for  he  taught  them  as  one 
having  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes."  The  small  success 
of  his  labours  notwithstanding  all -these  eminent  qualifications, 
will  not  surprise  any  who  are  aware  oTthe  dominion  which 
things  present  exercise  over  the  human  heart— ^a  dominion 
whicn  has  manifested  itself  from  the  eariiest  ages^  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  most  eminent  preachers*  of  righteousness, 
as  Noah^  Lot,  Elijah,  Isajah,  and  St.  Jphnthe  Baptist. 

The  chapter  terminates  with  three  practical  conclusions. 
1st,  The  necessity  of  doing  eveiy  thing  in  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
is  shewn  from  the  example  of  our  Lord.  3d,  The  want  of  suc- 
cess, which  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  our  Saviour's 
ministry,*  pot  only  proves  the  necessity  t)f  divine  grace  to  soften 
the  prejudices  ot  the  human  mind,  but  also  afibrds  encourage- 
ment to  inferior  workers  in  God*s  vineyard,  when  their  ua«ftd- 
jiess  does  not  appear  to  correspond  with  their  exertions..,  !Las%; 
we  must  recollect,  that  ^  of  his  fiilness  have  aH  we  rieqetveA;'* 
for  it  p1ea9ed  the  Fathj^r  that  the  whole  body  of  believers  should 
be  "  complete  in  him,"  and  through  him,  theirefore,  it  is  that  we 
derive  every  blessing ;  our  wisdom,  our  righteousness,  bur  sanc- 
tification,  and  redemption. 

Another  class  of  ^^peculiarities  in  the  ministrjf  of'CkrisCvi 
brought  forward  in  the  Third  Chapter ;  those  ^^inciaental  to  Ike 
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Mfbdt^t^  the  reUgiifk.^'  The  spirit  t)f  t^igibus  imian  $xtiaag 
Ibe  4ew8y  their  prejudices,  and  uiisconoepticmg  cancerning  d(»e 
person-  and  ohoraeter  of  iMir  Lord,  rendered  it  inexpedient  tot 
him  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  doctiifieB  and  duties  of  Chris*' 
tianity :  it  sufficed  to  draw  the  outline  of  his  religion,  leaving  it 
to  be  filled  up  at  l^uve  \sj  other  hands*  The  mode  of  his  ad^ 
dress  varied  mth  civeumstances,  according  as  his  bearers  wem 
Pharisees,  Sadduoees,  or  Gentiles,  the  nemation  of  die  promi* 
nent^errors  of  each  being  the  chmsiei  selected  Ibr  CMMKStiioat^ 
ing  the  truth.  This  ad^tation  to  t^e  erfors  of  the^time  ^a^e  n 
peculiar  tcme  to  Ibe  ministry  ^  Christ*  An^liier  fe»tore  m  our 
Lord's  mkiistry  was  a  constant  appeal  to  ti^e  testimony  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  in  support  of  his  arguments;  dwelling  almost 
exclusively  upon  tibife  branch  of  evidenoe.  A  oaution  is  heitt'Sttg- 
gested  by  Mr.  Sumner  against  an  indiscriminate  use  of  m 
terms  in  which  some  of  our  Lord'«  c^istures  ore  conveyed,  which 
however  applicable  to  the  state  of  tbe- world,  wh^i  divided  intd 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  re()ijdre  to  be  prudently  examined  before 
they  are  emploved  with  relb^enoeto  a  sooietjr  foimed  akogeliier 
of  professing  Ctnistians.  The  same  may  be  said  of  ovs  Lord's 
charge  io  M»  apostles  ^^  take  no  4iioiiabthow  Gt  whaitye  shali 
speak;"  which  must  be  understood  as  limited  to  those  persons 
to  whom  itwas  addtessed)  upon  whom  extiaordkiary  gifts  wiere 
bestowed  to  supply  tiiie  place  of  ordniasy  Imman  means.  Freak 
tei  kijudiciouB  use  of  ttnms  have  arisen  dissension,  con&isioi^ 
and  absurdity,  which  are  chargeable  onlv  on  the  unwise,  tiiougii 
often  well-meant  t^ne,  of  Chmtia»  professors.  The  last  p^cu- 
fiarity  brott^t  forward  is,  tba  silence  of  our  Lord  respecting 

Erticidar  vices.  Idolatty,  Sabbath*breaking,  and  Usury  find 
ie  mendon  4»-^Hr  Lord's  discourses ;  not  because  tliey  am 
(ess  ^^fensive  in  the  ^e  of  heaven  under  the  CSiristian  thaoi 
wder  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  but  because  they  were  not  the 
paiticular  cnnies  to  which  die  Jews  at  that  time  were  most 
addicted.  Y^  with  ail  this  ada^tiation  of  our  Saviour's  ministb^ 
to  die  pecilliGUri  iSi^affits^  of  the  age,  his  heavenly  wisdom  is  in 
nothing'  mo^e  unequivocally  «hown  than'  in  its  filahess  fer  the 
ieas^of  the  multitude  in  future  generations,  for  all  nations  un- 
der heaven,  to  whom  the  ^good  tidings  of  salvation  should 
airive^  ; 

The  Fourdi  Chapter  discoinraes  ^  **  the  spirituaUty  iyf  %ke 
mrn^pkf  Gfirisir  and  comnmioes  with  a  view  of  the  ignorance 
flubsi^mg  both  among  iew%  and  faeathene  of  the  object  and 
nature  of  religion,  wh^i  Christ  undertook  to  spirilumiae  the 
inQ^^:,pEud  ,to  )the;Supi:eme  Beia^  and  introduced  a  purity 
and  pei^eetion  u^  rmosals  of  ;wlx]i:{i  man)and  Jhad  ao\cQi|C€a>lw»u 
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The  characterbiic  feature  of  die  sermon  on  the  mount,  the  sum^ 
mary  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  is  spirituality ;  and  it  contains  an 
'^  authorized  exposition  of  the  manner  in  which  God  intends 
his  own  word  to  be  understood/*    P.  137. 

After  adverting  to  opposite  errors  entertained  concemtng  its 
value^  as  a  spiritual  comment  on  Uie  divine  will ;  some  depr^edat- 
ing  it  as  addressed  only  to  the  apostles ;  others  unduly  magnify- 
ing its  office,  as  though  it  contained  the  whole  scheme  of  Chris- 
tian redemption,  Mr.  Sumner  directs  our  attention  to  those 
moral  precepts  which  .have  had  so  kindly  an  influence  upon 
the  face  of  society  at  large,  and  which  are  to  be  learnt  from 
Christ's  revelation  alone.  Such  are  endurance  of  evil,  love  to- 
wards enemies,  humility  and  lowliness,  modelrate  caitefulnesis  for 
the  Uiin^s  <>{  this  world,  and  above  all,  th^  consideration  for  the 
poor  which  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  ages  before  our  Savi- 
our's advent,  and  is  founded  upon  the  basis  of  universal  sinful- 
»esj5.in  the  sight,  of  God.  The  spiritud  character  of  our  Lord 
shines  witfi  special  lustre  when  contrasted. with  the  Jews,,  whosi^ 
misconceptions^  even  when  addressed  in  the  language  of  l^eir 
pnophetical  writings,  and.  with  reference  to  their  national  pre- 
judices i»x>ve,  that  *'  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God/'  ; 

From  this  subject  important  inferences  may  be  drawn.  Ist^ 
.To  Christian  mmisters,  Mr*  Sumner  suggests  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  that  spiritual  ^^inind.  which  was  in  Christ  JesUs,*'  since 
Ujpon  it  mainly  depends  .their  influence  oyer  their  flocks.  2d, 
T<)  Chxistians  in  general,  ft  ksspn  is.givenof  the  s]^irituaiity  of 
the  obedience  required  by  tibegiyerofalaw  so  s]^u*itual;  and 
}m  this  head  some  needful  caution  must,  be  used  against  that 
coldness  and  formality  wbich>  perhaps  unavoidably,' may; result 
from  our  present  happy  state  of  religious  security  and  settled 
worshq),  so  different  firom  thel  state  of  the  church  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  when,  two  or  three  were  gathered  togethei;  by  stealthy 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  in  the  sei^ecy  of  an  npf^r  .chwiber. 
i3d.  It  bdbdves  all  to  rememb^  that  spirituaUty  is  the  testof  our 
rehgious  character;.  ^Mf  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  .Christ 
he«-  is  none  of  his.**  Let.  each  examme,  (hjerefore;  if  he  be 
iitidkmg:Worthy  of  his  Christi^iin.calling.;  }f.h.e  Jj^e^ving  (diligence 
to  make  his  calling  and,election  sure ;  if  he  aspire  after  jfXQgfpB- 
rite  comAnmici^ions.of  the  Spirit,:  that,  he  o^ay  come  unto  the 
measure  Of  th^  stataire  of  the  fiiliaess  of  Christ*  The  following 
passage  on  tiads  subject  gives  a  clew:  definition  o£  the  tempei;  of 
mind  whid^  is  bene  enforced.  '      -  .'  :  .. 

*'  Heavenly-niindeBness'y  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  includes  a  sub^ 
jeetion  of  every  dioi^t  to  the  wiH  of  God ;  to  suirender  of  the  atEee- 
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tions  to  hisa;  a  deliberate  prefin-ence  of  an  eternal  good  to  temporal 
advantages,  purity  of  intenti<Hi;  abstraction  fifom  the  world  in  the  scrip-, 
tund  sense  of  the  term ;  separation  from  low  and  seculait^nds  ;  in  a 
word,  the  daily  remembrance  of  that  work,  which,  though  it  can  only  b« 
perfected  in  another  state  of  being,  must  have  its  commencement  here ; 
the  union  ofthe  soul  widi  God,"    P.  176,  *i 

''  ThegradualteaciiwcfChri$t;*  is  argued  in  the  Fifth  Chap- 
ter from  the  analogy  of  God's  dealings  with  (he  world  in  the 
Eredictions  of  a  ftiture  Saviour.  The  pifopheeies  conceniin|^ 
imwere  at  first  obscure  and  indistinct,  gradually  becoming 
more  explicit  as  the  time  of  the  advent  drew  near,  till  at  last  the 
Baptist  was  sent  to  prepare  the  way  before  hihi.  A  similar 
method  of  eradual  teaching  is  observable  both  in  the  dispensa* 
tion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospelj  and  in  the  ilubjects  of  our 
Lord'^  instructions.  1st,  He  confined  the  o8er  of  salvation  to 
the  Jews,  until  by  preparatory  circiimataiices  the  attention  of 
the  Gentiles  was  directed  to  his  ministry^  In  connexion  with 
this  subject  it  may  be  observed,  that  our  Sariour  never  joined 
in  prayer  with  his.  disciples,  nor  permitted  them  to  witness  his^ 
devotion,  until  he  was  about  to  leave  the  world;  when  foor  the 
first  time  he  interceded^  for  them  with  his  father  in  their  pre-!> 
3ence.  (John  xvii«)  As  his  hour  vras  at  hand,  it  wastime'  they 
sj^ould  partake  more  largely  of  the  Spirit  of  grace  t  they!  were 
gradually  rising  into,  teachers  of  the  mystery  of  godliness,  but 
by  steps  so  progressive  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible*  Sd,  The 
gradual  teaching  of  oar  Lord  is  farther  marked  in  the  .'subject 
matter  of  his  infractions.  At  the  commencement  of  his  minis- 
try he  preached  the  el^iiientalry  doctrines  of  ifepentance,  on  the 
simple  ground  that  *'  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand^** 
He  dwelt  on  the  nature  of.  his  kingdom,  on  the  Christian  vir- 
tues, on  moral  duties  ;  it  was  not  tUl  after  the  last  supper  that 
he  imparted  to  his  apostles  the  assurance  of  his  presence, 
though  invisible,  of  the  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ  and 
God ;  that  he  promised  to  send  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Com- 
t(frtet.  Nor  even  at  that  time  were  they  qualified  to  receive  to 
their,  full  extent  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity :  "  I  have 
yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them 
now" — ^and  we  are  authorized'to  conclude  that  they  remained 
ignorant  of  much  till  the  Holy  Ghost  was  shed  upon  them ; 
of  which  Holy  Spirit  our  Saviour  said,  ^'  He  shall  lead  you 
into  all  truth  ;"  **  He  shall  teach  you  all  things."  It  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  to  be  accounted  for  on  this  ground, 
that  in  the  Load's  prayer,  given  expressly  as  a  manual  of  Chris- 
tian devotion,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  intercession  of  our 
Saviour  as  the  chanael  through  which  we  are  to  ap)proach  the 
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tfarone of  grace*  '  Tlie  fbrmuiarpwas  given*  at  Ae  reqtiiest of 
tihtc  disdiples,  **  Lord,  teaeir  n9  to  pray,"  before  the  way  into 
Ihe  hofy  of  holies,  through  the  Mediatoi*,  was  declared.  Tfrii^ 
traa  0116  of  tbe  higher  doctrines  not  promulgated  tiK  the  close 
^f  our  Lord^i  mnnstry,  •*  hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in  my 
name  ;  ask,  and  ye  shall  receive/'  •  • 
•  From' these  coiisodeiratiovis  we  obtain,  tst,  An  answer  to  fhe 
objections  whiclk  D^ts  urge  against  the  Bibte>  that  IJhe  New 
Testament  is  at  variance  with  itsdif.  The  system  of  gradual 
hisibniction  removes,  in  a  great  measure^  the  force  of  this  objec^ 
tion ;  for  however  much  tnere  may  he  that  is  explanatory  and 
supplemental  in  the  Episdes,  diere  is  no  mngle  sentiment  which 
can  appear  like  a  contradiction  of  the  Gospel,  when  the  nature 
of  many  of  the  doctrines.,  and  the  preju£ces  of  tike  people 
alnong  wh(»n  they  were  first  proposed,  are  taken  into  cons^ 
deration*  2d,  Cnristian  teacher^  mav  learn  the  necessity  of 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth,  after  the  example  not  only 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  but  of  Christ  fahnself.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Sumner  carefidty  distinguishes  between  thatprud^ice 
which  leads  "  to  become  all  things  to  aH  men,"  that  so  "  by  any 
means  they  may  save  some  ;'*  and  that  timidity,  the  reinilt  of 
^  the  fear  6t  man,  which"  only  "  bringeth  a  snare."  "  Con- 
effiation,  sa  long  as  it  does  not  lead  us  to  compromise  our  pr^ 
eqpies,  T»  one  <n  the  most  productive  instnmients  of  ministerilal 
osefuhiess*" 

Sd,  The  progressive  teaching  of  Christ  intimates  that  the 
attainments  of  those  who  study  in  his  school  must  be  progres- 
sive also :  '*  Leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
let  us  go  on  unto  perfection."  And  here  Mr.  Sumner  adverts  to 
the  difficulties  attending  the  superintendance  of  the  spiritual 
progress  of  a  congregation ;  and  [to  the  necessity  for  the  exer* 
cise'  of  soimd  discretion,  especiaHy  in  the  choice  of  topics  for 
the  public  ministration,  when  hearers  of  di^rent  capacity  and 
growth  in-  grace  are  assembled  together.  ' 

i  4th,  The  last  point  of  view  in  which  the  method  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  may  be  beneficially  considered,  is,  that  he  *'  never 
seemed  to  despise  the  smallest  ray  of  light  which  dawned  oh 
the  spiritual  discernment  of  his  followers."  Since  tlie  attain* 
ment  of  the  perfection  of  Christian  graces  is  progressive,  thosie 
who  as  yet  require  to  be  fed  with  milk  may  be  eventually  led  to 
desire  the  strong  meat  of  the  Gospel ;  and  even  where  charity 
herself  is  constrained  to  judge  unfavourably,  God,  with  whom 
all  things  are  possible,  sometimes  changes  the  heart  by  means 
the  least  expected. 
.  The  sufagect  of4he  SisAhCh^^tev/'Ckfihfs^tdaptaHon^  efin- 
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cideukU  eecurrenteM^.  or  expression*  to  the  purpose  qfihshiiciion", 
b  highly  intorestingy  as  being  applicable^  more  or  lefl^^^to  every. 
6iie;  sinee  speech  ia  a  common  gift|  and  for  a  ri^t  iise  of  it  we 
nhsiSL  all  be  accountable  at  the  last  4ay«  The  difficulty  of  re-*: 
gukting  the  tongue  is  eneargeticaUy  described  by  St  James ;; 
and  mu9t,  says  Mr*  Sumner^  ^*  have  been  felt  by  aQ  who  have 
ever  accustomed  themselves  to  review  dieir  cpbdud  with  honest, 
^-examination."    P.  236. 

.  Christ's  adiqptation  of  incidental  pecairrencea  to  the  purpose 
of  religiws  instruction^  affords  a.  uaefid  example  on  this  point. 
The  temple,  in  which  much  of  his  time  wa3  passed,  afforded  a 
constant  medium  through  which  to  present  divine  truths.  The; 
water  drawn  from  the  munlain  of  Siloam  at  the.feast.  of  taber-? 
nacks ;  the  release  of  Hebrew  servants  at  stated  periods ;  the 
whited  sepulchres,  which  were  made  conspicuous  that  thew 
Bught  be  easily  avoided— since  whoever  came  in  contact  witb 
^lem  contracted  legal  defilement;  and.numerous  other  objects; 
in  nature  and  in^arti^.  served  to  introduce  and  illustrate  mattera 
gf  greatest  import,  ajatd  rej^ete  with  profound  instruction..-  In 
4  simi^  manner,  a  moral  was  occa^nally  derived  from  pass*, 
ii^  events^  as  the  Wfir  between  Herod  and  the  king  of  Arabia, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  parable  of  one  king  gojng  to  make  war 
against  another  kjng.  As  atso  the  parable  oi  a  nQhUmw^ix^ 
into  a  &r  country  to  receive  a  kingdom,  which  no  doubft  alhided 
to  Archelaus,.  who  being  hated  by  the  Jews,  was  obliged  to  go> 
into  Italy  to  receive  from  Csesar  the  kingdom  of  Judea.  Anothet 
branch  of  this  subject  is  found  in  our  X<ord's  adaptation  of  bis 
addresses. to  the  peculiar  character  ^  ^ircimistances.  of  hiis 
hearers,  as  is  viable  in  the  conversati^  with  Kicodemus,  wha 
came  to  Jesus  by  night ;  in  the  case  of  the  m^n  born  blinds 
where  his  discourse  is  iUustrated  by  a  metaphor  derivied  from  that 
circumstiance ;  in  the  reproof  to  Martha,  *'  one  thing  is  needful,*^ 
wd  afterwards,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  her  brother^ 
ki  leading  her  mind  from  the  decease  and  resurrection  of  lair^ 
^i^rus,  to  contemplate  the  great  doctrine  of  Cbri^tiuajytyi,  *^  I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  hie." 

.  The  metaphorical  actions  of  ou^  3^vuMir  remain  to  be  noticed, 
such  as  washing  the  disciples'  feet;  setting  a  little  chUd  in  tbet 
midUt,  as  an  example  of  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  qf  heaven  ^ 
the  scene  of  the  transfiguration ;  and  inany  circumstances 
attending  the  performance  of  miraculous  cures.  Breathing 
on  the  disciples,  cursing  the  barren  fig-tree,  the  destruction 
of  the  swine,  and  the  institution  of  the  sacramental  symbols, 
are  all  instances  of  the  method  by  which^  through  the  medium 
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of  visible  things,  the  things  invisible,  and  ha^  to  be  under* 
stood,  are  rendered  more  obvious  to  hiunan  capacities* 

This  particular  feature  of  our  Lord's  ministerial  cbara<^r 
afferds  abundant  matter -for  instruction,  not  only  with  reference^ 
to  the  clergy^  to  whom  the  divine  model  offers  subject  for  much 
study,  that  they  may,  through  assistance  from  above,  speak 
seasonably  as  well  as  affectionate^  or  boldly ;  but,  as  a  general 
inference  from  it,  we  learn  the  importance  of  making  religion 
d^e  subject  of  conversation,  where  there  is  no  **  dai^er  of  pro- 
faning grave  and  solemn  questions  in  miscellaneous  [Society,  or** 
€)£  *^  the  altercation  and  personal  heat,  which  might  be  likely  to 
arise  from  such  a  practice :" — ^a  pra<Aice,  which  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed, Mr.  Sumner  has  too  much  reason  to  lament  as  being  neg^t-' 
ed,  where  it  would  be  unexceptionable,  to  a  degree  inconiisistent^ 
with  the  profession  of  disciples  of  Christ.  Whateyer  differ- 
ences may  exist,  even  in  the  circle  of  the  same  family,  there  are 
yet,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  broad  principles  of  religion^  ^hiek 
must  equaUy  be  entertained  by  all  who  have  one  f^uth,  one  bap- 
tism, one  God  and  Father  of  all,  one  Redeemer ;  we  may  add, 
one  hope  of  ftiture  re-union  in  the  regions  of  consummate  bliss* 

Lastfy,  we  learn  from  our  Lord's  example,  how  to  make  know- 
ledge subservient  to  edification ;  for  though  the  abuse  of  the 
tongue  be  a  deadly  evil,  it  is  an  instrument,  the  influence  of 
which,  may  extend  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  immediate  ob- 
servation, by  promoting  the  cause  of  truth,  and  disseminating 
the  seeds  of  Christian  principle. 

^'  The  tenderness  of  Christ's  ministrtf'*  is  the  subject  of  the 
Seventh  Chapter,  which  opens  with  a  ccmtrast  between  the 
severity  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  gracious  nature  of  the  Chris- 
tian covenant.  In  perfect  consistency  with  this  characteristic 
benimiity  of  the  Gospel,  the  promulgator  of  it  was  remurkable 
for  hb  tender  compassion.  He  came  not  as  a  king,  a  con- 
queror, or  a  judge,  but  as  a  deliverer  from  Satan  and  death ;  a 
oaviour  bowed  down  with  the  iniquities  of  his  people.  His 
mildness  was  the  more  striking,  from  the  opposite  aualitiies  of 
his  forerunner,  who,  a  Nazarite  fr&m  his  birt^,  dwelling  apart 
in  the  wilderness,  assumed  an  austerity  in  his  tone  of  teach- 
ing more  likely  to  repel  than  to  engage  his  followers,  whom  he 
required  to  conform,  without  murmuring,  to  all  die  hardshipa 
of  his  ascetic  life.    Christ,  on  the  contrary, 

"  Sanctioned  all  the  kindly  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  left  for  the 
imitation  of  the  Christian,  a  pattern  of  the  manner  in'which,  as  a  son,  a 
relation,  or  a  friend,  the  demands  of  society  should  be  fulfilled  ;  how  the 
mutual  charities,  which  tend  to  strengthen  and  endear  the  ties  of  &(y- 
mestic  life  should  be  attended  to ;   how  the  affections  of  the  heart 
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riiould  be  dim^d  and  cnltivated,  by  all  who  desureto  hecon&mati 
to  the  imageof  their  Redeoner."    P.  £8d. 

'  This  sympathy  with  human  feelings,  is  the  ground-work  of 
our  confidence'  m  him  as  our  frietidno  less  than,  bur  .Saviour. 
He  was  made  lik^  unto  us^  not.  for  his  own  information  as  to 
our  wants  arid  weaknesses,  but  for  oiir  sakes,  that  we  mi^ht  be 
able'to  comprehend  the  exceeding  love  of  God  toman;  and 
that  haying  aaHigh  Priest,  touched  wit]^  a  feeling  of  our  infit^ 
mities,  in  sdl  things  tempted  Uke  as  we  are;  we  may  boldly  come 
unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy.  Love  is- 
referred  to  by  the  Evangeliists  as  the  actimttng  motiye,  on  iite 
occasion  of  any  striking  instance  of  mercy  displayed  in  the 
course  of  his  ministry.  But  the  tenderness,  displayed  in  our' 
Lord's  character  never  interfered  with  the  faithfuliless  of  his; 
ministry.  He  never  shrunk  from  an  open  statement  of  thie  truth 
when  occasion  required.  Yet  in  reproof,  or  correctiori,  or 
instruction,  the  same  heavenly  inildness  is  discoveraWe  :— 
more  especially  is  it  displayed  in  every  scene  where  the  apos^es  * 
are  concerned.  Th^  sympathy  of  our  Lord^  was  also  Called 
forth  on  occasions  which  rarely  excite  the  sensibility  of  mankind  .^ 
The  lepers,  outcasts  of  society,  publicans  and  sinners,  were  the 
objects  of  his  special  attention :  *'  He  was  moVed  With  compas- 
sion" towards  the  ignorant  multitude  r  he  was  f*  grieved'* 'fbr 
their  unbeUef ;  be.  "  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit  j"  h^  "  wept  ;^ 
he  "  groaned  in  himself;"  not  for  his  own  sorrows,  but  for  die 
blindness  of  the  generation  that  sought  ^fter  a'isign. 

Mr.  Sumner's  interpretation  of  our  Saviour -s  tears  at  the  tomb- 
of  Lazarus,  if  it  be  correct,  robs  us  of  that  consolatory  sanction 
to  the  natural  expression  of  grief  upon  the  loss  of  beloved 
friends,  which  is  usually  derived  from  it.  The  distrust  of  the 
Jews  may  have  had  some  share  «in  his  sorrow,  but  the  bye-' 
standers  viewed  the  scene  in  another  light :  as'  it  is  recorded 
immediately  after  the  words  "Jesus  wept,'*  "then  said  the 
Jews,  behold  how  he  loved  him." 

>  In  the  exercise  of  miraculous  powers  as  evidence  of  his 
divinity^  Christ  evinced  the  same  spirit  of  beneficence  and" 
kindness.  His  miracles  were  invariably  channels  of  mercy,  and 
never  did  he  in  his  own  person,  or  by  the  ministry  of  others, 
display  useless,  much  less  destructive  power.  His  tone  of  kind- 
ness is  observable  in  the  language  of  his  parables,  as  in  the 
gentleness  of  his  rebuke  to  his  sleeping  apostles^  when  he  "  wa^ 
in  an  agony." 

"  Men  are  apt  to  excuse  themselves  for  momentary  expressions  of 
unkindness  or  peevishness,  under  the  pretence  that  they  proceeded  from 
tenporary  irritation,  or  the  pressure  of  accidental  distress.    But  from 
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thecontenipktian  of  the  habitual  tenq^  of  Christ,  wfaa  M  inch  fui  hour 
did  not  forget  to  he  gracious,,  let  ub  leam,  even  in  the  unhqjfMest  mo- 
ments of  life,  to  practise  that  forhearaooe  in  our  intercourse  with  ethers, 
of  which  we  ourselves  stand  in  daOy  need  from  them  as  well  as  Scorn 
God.*^    P,.3I5. 

.  Tlia  fK»pptness  of  our  Saviour  in  executing  a  purpose  of 

Or  is  th#  last  feature  adduced  m  the  benevolence  of  our 
a  character.  ^ 

.  The  practical  remarks  are,  in  substance^  as  foHow,  1st,  The 
i^ecliofiate  love  of  Christ,  while  on  earth,  is  an  earnest  of  that; 
faithfiihiess  to  the  interests  of  his  people  which  affords  the 
truest  sumiort  under  the  trials  of  the  present  life.  ^  2is  From 
our  liord's  example,  harshness  in  Christian  teaching  is  con^ 
4emm^  and  forbearancej  love»  and  pity  towards  the  erring,  are 
ipeukatod.  3d,  Real  tendemesa  is  to  be  shewn,  not  by  the 
Hftere  aet  of  indulgence,  but  by  earnestness  in  promoting  thc^ 
wei^UEe  of  an  immortal  souL  Lastly,  A  caution  is.  held  out 
against  that  false  view  of  the  character  of  our  Saviour  that  would 
merge  his  hatred  of  sin  in  his  love  towards  the  sinner*  Thia 
dangerous  error  has  no  foundation  in  Scripture.  The  tender- 
ness of  Christy  though  manifested  in  the  forf^iveness  of  forsaken 
sin,  holds  out  no  hope  while  we  remain  ahenated  fircHu  him  in, 
afiection  and  pursuits,  nor  warrant  for  contuiumg.in  sin  that 
grace  may  abound. 

^  Under  the  head  of  "  the  prudence  o/*  Chrui^g  nunistry'^  are 
considered  in  the  Eighth  Chapter,  some  instances  of  wisdom 
and  circumspection  La  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  functions, 
which  baffled  all  the  machinations  of  his  adversaries,  who  w^e^ 
not  able  to  substantiate  any  complaint  against  him.  Ist,  A  re* 
markable  difference  is  apparent  hetween  the  manner  of  his  de- 
claring himself  to  the  Jews,  and  that  of  his  testifying  of  himself 
to  the  woman  of  Samaria.  In  the  one  case  he  maintained  a 
cautious  reserve,  foreseeing  that  an  eiq)licit  revelation  of  Mes- 
siah would  be  made  ground  of  rebellion;  isx  the  other,  no  such 
effect  being  to  be  apprehended  he  openly  answered,  "  I  that 
qpeak  unto  thee  am  He.''  2d,  He  abstapiea  from  the  adminis* 
Nation  of  his  own  rite  of  baptism  lest  he  should  occasion  jealou- 
sies of  the  same  nature  with  those  which  afterwards  arose  in 
the  church  of  Corinth,  and  which  led  St.  Paul  to  rejoice  in  hav- 
ipg.  baptized  but  few.  dd,  Our  Lord  s  prudence  was  conspicu- 
ous idso  in  his  application  of  Jewish  scripture  to  his  own  pur- 
poses. 4th,  He  avoided  exposing  himself  to  unnecessary  dan- 
ger, as  he  did  whatever  might  give  needless  ofience.  Thus  he 
withdrew  from  Judea  when  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him,  went 
privately  to  Jerusalem  to  the  f^i^sover^ajid  declined  observatioa 
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iriiett  tiae  peofde  were  m  commotbiv  about  hiin«  fltb^  A  mai^ft 
•f  sound  judgmait  is  discovered  Jn  his  mode  of  febiikixig  sin. 
Our  Lord's  example  stands  as  a  beacon  between  that  sseal 
whkh  too  often  homes,  men  into .  rashness^  and  that  caution 
which  d^enerates  into  timidity  or  indi&rence.  Chiiit's  fox^ 
bearance  of  personality  among  the  gllil^^  contcaBled  with  his 
^conuums  upon  individuals^  evidences  the  motive  of  our  I^x^b 
systematic  conduct  in  this  lespecL  IlIms  inmartiaDiy  of  hit 
£scourses,  which  led  Ids  advevsanes  to  confess,  '*  thou  re? 
gardest  not  the  person  of  me%''  proves  that  he  never  spared  the 
sin  on  ac<x>unt  of  the  siinnerj  yet  he  never  interfered  with  men 
or  their  opinions  on  ummportant  matters^  unless  they  interfered 
with  Christianity*  6th^  The  prudence  of  our  Locd  b  esBe<» 
ciaBy  visible  inr  the  avoidance  of  snares  laid  for  bom.  by  his 
enenues.  The  Herodians,  the  FbariseeS)  the  Sttdducees,  all  iti 
turn  proposed  ensnaring  questions,  that  by  some  Hiadv^rteni 
expression  in  his  answers,  they  might  ffara  accusation  against 
hm;  But  they  were  invariably  defeated  and  caught  m  their 
own  nets,  for  he  spake  with  a  wisdom  which  all' his  adversariei^ 
were  hot  able  to  gainsay  or  resist.. 

The  instructions  afforded  by  this  chapter  are  very  importaal 
at  a  day,  when  **  condHation  is  stigmatized  as  a  mark  of  a  want 
af  fimmess,  or  of  a  temporising  spirit.'*  P.  367.  Far  the  ex* 
ample  of  our  Lord  seems  to  enjoin  not  a  dangerous  diin^ard  of 
the  mote  in  a  brother's  eye,  but  such  a  measure  of  {midence  and 
tenderness  in  removing  it,  as  shall  not  close  the  organ  of  sight 
for  ever  against  the  true  light.  And  Ais  lA  opposed  to  an  ap« 
parent  existing  inclination  « . 

**  To  give  a  deliberate  shock  to  opinions  deemed  erroneous  in  a  man* 
ner  quite  as  uncalled  for  by  fidelity  to  the  doctrmes  of  the  Gospel,  as  it 
is  inconsistent  with  Christian  charity.*'    P.  967, 

By  which  means 

"  It  has  not  uafirequendy  happened,  that  under  th6  pretext  of  de* 
elanng  all  the  council  of  God,  and  keepu^  back  nothing  that  can  be 
]»K^taUe,  a  disgust  has  been  excited,  the  efiect  of  which  has  proved  a 
har  to  all  future  usefidness."    P.  369. 

Frrai  the  practice  of  Christ  it  may  also  be  inferred,  tiiat 
as  seasons  and  metiiods  are  to  be  observed  in  reproof,  so  the 
subject  of  it  is  to  be  considered.  When  some  of  the  Pharisees 
were  offended,  Jesus  answered,  "  Let  them  alone; "  and  when 
the  Jews  spake  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  contradicting  wd 
blaspheming,  '^they  shook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against 
them,  and  departed."  We  learn,  toO|  that  when  <»dinary  means 
would  suffice  to  extricate  ois  firom  .danger,  it  i^  a  tenipting  of 
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God  to  act  as  if  we  presumed  upon  mifaculous  protection. 
Oiir  Lord  on  tliese  occaisions  only  exerted  his  diyine  power  for 
ftelf-preservation.  ' 

;  Lastly,  on  ihe  much  controverted  subject  of  intercourse  with 
the  world,  the  chapter  closes;  and  the  practical  conchseSoii 
which 'Mr.  Sunmer  draws  is  this;  that 

*  "  On  the. one  hand  no  countenance. is  afforded  by  our. Sairiour's 
example,  for  separating  Christians  from  th^  great  bo4y  of  mankind,  as 
an  insulated  sect.  The  prayer  of  our  Lord  for  his  followers  was,  that 
they  should  be  fiOed  with  grace  to  withstand  temptation,  not  that  they 
should  be  abstracted  from  a  state  of  trial,  *  I  pray  not  that  thou 
shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldest  keep 
then  from  the  evil.'  On  the  bdier  hand,  they  are  as  dearly  waxned 
that  they  'must  comie  out  of  the  world,  and  not  be  conformed  to  it ; ' 
that  ^the  firiendsbip  of  th^  world  is  enmity  with  God ;'  and  tl^it  *  what 
is  born  of  God  overoometh  the  world.'  With  these  texts  before  him, 
he  would  be  presumptuous  who  entered  into  the  scenes  of  mixed  life, 
as  into  a  friendly  country,  where  every  thing  was  to  be  enjoyed  with- 
out restraint  or  caution,     P.  388. 

And  this  conclusion^  indefinite  though  it  may  appear,  is  per* 
haps  alt  the  rule  that  can  be  given  (or  general  gamaxice ;  since, 
in  a  state  of  probaition,  the  endless  Tahety  of  dispositions,  tem- 
pers, stations,  and  circumstances,  requires  an  equal  variety  inr 
that  individual  application  of  the  broad  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  forms  the  subject  of  our  trial,  and  gives  room  for 
the  exercise  of  sudi  charity,  self-denial,  moderation,  and  c<»i- 
tentedness,  as  are  the  genuine  fruits  of  a  Christian  spirit. 

The  Nintli  Chapter  considers  ^^theindimdwdqpiJication  of 
Christ's  preaeMngf''  as  distinguished  from  the  ^neral  character 
of  the  precept^  ofthe  Jewish  Taw,  and  th^  descnption  of  abstract 
virtue  and  vice  in  the  heathen  xnoralists.  When  Christ  s^pear- 
ed,  he  apportioned  his  specifications  of  duty  to  the  errors  of 
his  hearers.  "  He  always  had  in  view  the  posture  of  mind  of 
the  persons  whom  he  addressed."  Before  the  Pharisees  he 
preached  against  hypocrisy ;  to  the  Sadducees  he  proved  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead;  the  Herodians  he  enjoined  to  pay 
tribute  to  Caesar  ;  upon  the  Jews  he  pressed  extended  benevo- 
lence ;  with  the  Samaritan  he  defended  the  Jewish  creed ;  the 
Scribes  he  censured  for  pride  and  Ostentation:  in  the  same  man-^ 
ner  did  he  apjJy  to  the  consciences  of  individuals.'  And,  how* 
ever  small  may  be  the  increase  from  the  seed  sown,  it  is  clearly 
the  duty  of  a  christian  minister  to  follow  lip,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, his  public  teaching  with  private,  individual  application.  *  '  ! 

The  concluding  Chapter  is  "  on  ihe.  effects  of  Christ's  mimS" 
try^^    Though  our. Lord  repressed  the  idle  curiosity  which 
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prompted  the  etiquiry,  "Are  there  few  that  be  savfed?"  hd 
has  yet  taught  thathui  father's  flock  is  a  little  one;  and  the 
paraJile  of  Uie  sower  explai&s  why  three-fourths  of  the  seed 
sown  are  lost,  though  he  that  soweth  be  the  Son  of  Man.  It 
was  good  ground  alone  which  brbudit  forth  fruity  and  in  an 
honest  and  good  heairt  only  are  the  &uits  of  the  Spirit  brought 
to  perfection.  This  honest  and  good  heart  Mr.  Sumner  thus 
characterises : 

"  It  is  hiunble,  because  it  feels  how  far  its  goodness  is  from  extend- 
ing unto  God,  .and  how  much  there  is  that  belongs  to  the  unprofitable 
servant,  even  in  its  best  services.  It  is  submissive,  because  he  that  is 
of  God  hearedi  God's  words,  and  receives  thetn  with  implicit  faith,  and 
thankful  acquiescence.  It  glories  not  in  its  attainments,  or  in  its  spirit 
iual  progress  ;  because  it  is  written,  that  it  is  God  that  maketh  it  to 
difier  firom  another's;  and  that  He  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth 
grace  unto  the  humUe."     P.  411. 

.  But  this  ground-work  of  the  Christian's  character  is  not  suflSi- 
cient  without  the  fosterii^  care  of  Him  who  is  not  only  the 
Author  but  the  Finisher  of  our  faith.  By  his  aid  steady  and 
consistent  affetoticnis  will  be  generated,  and  theChristian  principle 
will  be  graduaJly  developed  in  all  its  peculiar  graces,  progres- 
sive, baibitnal,  abid|ng^^very  difierent  from  that  sudden  flame^ 
the  fierceness,  of  whksh,  like  a  fire  among  thorns,  is  soon  esotin^ 
guished.  The  simplicity  of  language  in  vfbida.  our  Lord's.  mi« 
nistry  is  narrated,  is  accountied  for.  in'the'nattu^  of  his  labours^ 
which  were  more  addressed  to  the  senses  iban  to  the  under^ 
standing  6f  die  p€x)ple;  it  was  rsJAer  what  he  did  than  what 
he  said,  that  influenced  his.  hearers.  When  die  preachui^  of 
the' Apostles,  on  the  other,  hand,  is  described,  every  variety  of 
expression,  is  used,  shewiiq^  that  the  time  was  come  when  every 
faculty  of  the  mind  was  to  be  enUfltedJn  the  service  of  Christ, 
fi^t. the . triumph  of  ChriatiaDity  is.ndl^to  be  estimated  byJts 
immediate  efiects.  We  must  take  a  wider  range,  and  vi^wthf 
silehtpordgiress  of  its  doetrmes,  graduad^ieffectia^a.cfaiangfeiu 
the  world,  ^Vfroma  state  of  great  conniption  .to  a  state  of  mteh 
comparative  good."  .'-'.•: 

1st.  Ytom  the  .partial  efieclis  of  Christ's  ministry,  Pe'  c«6 
dcww  a6  infecence  imfavoucable' to  the  HSriitb.of  bis  ttiissioii ;  on 
the  conteaiy^  tibe.  &et.  is  a  fuUShiient  of  ibis.owii  j^^^m^s 
and  18  therefore  aistroQg.additionalcoofiimaJ^n. of  Nb^.tf^    • 

2d.  TKq  exami^  of  Chrbt's  Imuiistiry  afbrds  th^  tfmt^  m- 
courmenient:  1^:  tl^se  itrho  wai»h  over  the  souls  of  KHiievff  wbea 
tKe  sted  jar  kI^pa]!iBntly  '^  cai^t  upmt  tb0  watei8v"<  Th^  wjbdom 
of  God  is  pleased  to  appoint  various  decrees  iof  success  imd  dif- 
ficulty to  the  difierent  workers  in  his  vineyard :  the  effect  not 
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4)^ing  ahvays  in  measure  propti^tiaiied  to  <flre  labour  bei^towed; 
The  blessing  of  God  may  perhaps  be  witbheld  for  a  time,  tiiat 
success  may  be  seen  and  acknowledged  to  be  his  gift:  and  the 
Mme  apparent  means  are  i&r  from  uniforihly  causing  the  same 
iresttlts.  But  the  example  of  our  Lord's  ministry^  koSl  diat  als« 
of  St.  Paul,  lead  to  die  expectation  of  *^  ebbs  and  flows'^  vk 
ministerial  usefulness.  In  toe  Epistles^  andv  in  that  eqaeciatty 
to  the  Galatians,  are  striking  passages  to  this  effect. 
.  3d*  The  sources  of  influence  granted  to  the  clergy  may  be 
traced  in  our  Lord's  ministry.  Christian,  nunistars  are  the  i^ 
pointed  agents  of  God's  spiritual  blessings  to  nien»,  the  dii»r 
pensers  of  Ins  -werd  and  sacrameiits,  constituted  stewards  cf  hb 
mysteries^  The  clergy  -are  -especially  botmd,  tiierefii«e»  to  sanc- 
tify their  lives;  and  their  moral  weight  in  society  will  arise 
greatly  from  tbe  holiness  of  their  character.  It  was  the  sane**- 
tity  of  our  Lord's  character,  in  contrast  widb  tJie  hypocrisy  of 
43ie  scribes,  which  enabled' faim  to  iq»eak  with  authority.  St. 
Paul,  when  broi^ht  before  snocessrre  tribunals,  had  no  more 

Siei^us diarge  against  him  than  being rin^eader  of  aisect. af 
e  Nasaranes.  In  mmming,  however,  against  the  dialer  of 
-attaching  too  much  importance  to  secondary  caines,  Mr.  Sumner 
specially  directs  atta^on  to  a  point,  wMch,  thouffh  addressed 
4o  tiie  clergy  as  a  body,  may  be  regarded  ss  worthy  the  notice 
nf  their  flocks-^the  ill  effects  of  an  exclusive  attftchment  to  th^ 
person  of  the  spiritual  guide;  Influence  is  a  talent,  is  a.meansi, 
\mt  must  not  be  ypermmitA.  to  draw  the  afiectionsfrsom  Him  who 

gVes  the  blessing  on  the  lalionrs  of  the  instrument.  The  ixgtt* 
ting  principle  in  this  a^d  all  other  paiticulaes,  is  plainly  den 
«lar^  by  die  divine  Pro|fliet  of  our  dbxHrch :  **  Let  your  UsM  30 
4kiw  befmH^men^  that  tiey  may  see  yoar  good  werJU  cmd  ^er^p 
jfQur  Father  which  is  in  he0De$k," 

'  \bisobrief  an  abstract  of  this  worl^  as  woe. luve  been  OQ^ 
fieDed  to  give,  it  has  been  necessary  to  pass  ovetr  nmdh;(tliat 
iwlftier  m its^f,  or  in  its  form  of  expressioni  is  hmUy  interacting: 
indeed,  scarcely  a  pag^  <:ould  be  omitted  witnout  ^ome.lofiSE^ 
Mr;  Sumner  would  not  -consider  it  a  recomnendatiosL.ejf  liis 
iyodk^  if  WjB  spoke  of  it  as  containing  any  Jioineky  in  rdiigion  $  but 
me  nmy  salbfy  say  thait  liehiC3<  plac&  in  a  prominent  iight^  some 
lea^koes  m  ear  ^Saviour's  character,  whiBii  axe;  not  omnaonly 
iriewed  wilb  "die  attention  they  deserve;  and  he  has  liendeied 
ike  study  of  tbe  divfae  Blceniptar  net  only  engagii^/  but  hi|faly 
praetieal  for  general  readers,  who  can  hardly  fmk  to.  dsaw  mm 
this  mstructive  vston^  impfoving  lesson^  am  s^lfitary  ii^s-^br 
die  gufdanee  of  Iheir  09^n  eondnet.  ^  ^ 
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That  portion  of  religious  duty  which  consists  in  devotional  ex- 
ercises, whether  in  the  congregation,  in  the  domestic  circle,  or 
in  the  privacy  of  the  closet,  is,  it  has  been  weH  said,  **  A  light 
unto  the  soul,**  **  'Clavsp  rw  auiMLrt  (puts  8  ^«o^,  xtvtm  ^^t^ip  7r/?o- 
irev^w:"  it  is  a  grotmd-work  and  preparation,  a  ^motive  and 
security,  for  that  practical  holiness  which  is  not  comprised  in 
the  mere  profession  of  piety,  but  influences  and  adorns  the  sin4 
eere  Christian  when  he  goes  forth  to  his  daily  commerce  with 
the  world.  There  can  be  no  true  love  of  Ood  Vithout  a  desire 
to  approach  him  in  prayer  and  praise ;  there  can  be  no  flxed 
prindpfe  of  obedience  to  divine  commands  without  that  love  of 
God  which  naturaHy  manifests  itself  in  acts  of  pure  devotion; 
How  necessary,  then,  to  the  true  happiness  of  every  man  either 
las  an  integral  part  of  society,  or  as  a  member  of  a  household,  or 
0s  an  unconnected  individual,  is  the  habit  of  holding  communion 
with  his  Bfaker  and  Redeemer !  It  was  the  highest  privilege 
which  our  first  parents  possessed  before  their  disobedience,  tcf 
be  allowed  an  intercourse  with  heaven;. and  it  was  the  firi^ 
token  of  Ihe  sense  of  their  apostacy  that  th^  shrunk  front  their 
accustomed  converse,  that  "they  hid  themselves  from  the  pre- 
sencie  of  the  Lord  Ood."  It  is  stiB  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings procured  by  the  coming  of  "the  promised  seed**  to  fisdlen 
man,  that  he  has  access. .to  the  Father;  and  it  is  now^  no  less 
than  in  the  day  of  Adam's  trial,  a  test  of  consciem^^  a  sure  cri- 
terion of  the  state  6f  the  soid  towards  Crod;  that  a  man  is  in- 
dmed  or  dii^clined  to  presefit  himself  before  l;he  throne  of  his 
onmiseient  Judg^.  :    ^ 

"'*Betwe^  the  throne  of  Ood  in  Heaven,  and  his  Church  upon  Eldrth 
liere  militant,^  if  it  be  so  Aat  ai^eU  have  their  continual  mter^tus^,! 
wlier6  shall  we  %id  the  sarnie  more  v^rifi^d  than  in  those'  twb  ghostly 
cK^nnses,  the  6ne  doctrine  and  the  other  prayer  ?  For,  tvhat  is  the  as- 
•ffwpHliTtg  of  i3i«'Cfatir(^  to  leetfn  but  the  receiving  of  angels  defscei^ded 
ftmn-iAMrvef  What  to  pray,  bnttiie  8«i^iigt>f  angels  upwards?  'His 
hmreB^iaspralfoitt^k^ojur  holy 'desires  4m  aiaiyiaiigels'c!^ 

mtereoiirseiiM'ddtiumrdB  between  God  attd  us,'*  '  •  -- 

■\ 

So  says  i9ie  iudidous  Hboker. 

Surdy  thiem  vaCSiristianministei' would  have  his  flock  regard 
his  admonition,  when  he  exhorts  them  to  fi461thefar  social  duties, 
and  to  abstain  from  sin  in  all  its  degrees  and  forms,  he  would  do" 
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well  to  begin  by  teaching  them,  that  without  the  assisting  grace 
which  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  diligent  prayer,  they  cannot  ex« 
pect  to  pront  by  his  advice :  that  it  is,  therefore,,  not  less  a 
matter  of  interest  than  of  ol^ligation,  that  they  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  appointed  means  to  draw  down  the  divine 
blessing  on  their  own  good  resolutions  of  amendment,  and  on  his 
endeavours  to  direct  them  in  '^  the  way  which  leadeth  to  everlast* 
inglife,"  .     . 

His  exhortations  to  attendance  on  public  worship  can,  bow- 
ever,  be  applicable  to  only  a  small  part  of  his. parishioners,  for 
those  persons  who  are  usually  present  at  their  Church  heed 
them  not,  and  those  who  are  always  absent  cannot  benefit  by 
them :  it  is  accidental  or  irregular  comers  only  who  may  thus  be 
brought  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  more  constant  conformity 
to  the  law  of  -God,  and  of  the  sta4:e«  But  there  is  scarcely  an 
individual  who  ever  enters  the  walls  of  a  place  of  worship  to 
whom  the  advantages  and  delights  of  private  and  family  devor 
tion  will  not  form  an  edifying  theme ;  and  there  are  always  very 
many  in  every  cpngregation  who  need  the  most  earnest  solicita- 
tions, the  mo^t.c(xgent  arguments,  and  even  the  most  severe  re- 
proofs to  induce  them  to  perform  a  duty  which  tlxey  have  been 
$iccustomed,  from  various  insuiBcient  reasons, .  to  neglect, — of 
the  true  nature  of  which  they  have,  perhaps,  but  a  very  imper- 
fect notion.  , 

We  cannot  but  feel  confident  that  the  truth  of  the  above  ob- 
servations will  derive  much  confirmation  fromi  the  example  which 
we  are  enabled  to  addupeV  of  one  of  the  most  active  and  '^wSiX--^ 
ciovia  parish  priests  of  whom  the  ChiurcH  Has  in  the  present  day 
just  cause  to  ooast. 

The  "Manual  of  Family  Erayers,"  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  article,. was  ".  compiled  at  the  request  of  several  of  the  in-^ 
habitants  oJT  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate,.  made  to  their  Rector, 
in  consequence  of  a  discourse  in  wnicH"  he  "had  enforced  the. 
duty  .of  fanply  worship.'*  As  the  Siermon  here  alluded  tp^nji^y 
be  considered  an  introduction  to  the  Btanual  (to  ly^Hjich  the  ini- 
tials only  of  thesignature^of  the  Lord  BisHbp  of^Ghestef.are^ 
su)i)scril>ed)  we.  shdli  prefiJce  oiir  remarks,  upon 'the  latter  by^ 
briefly  tracing'the  Ime.of  argiment  j^  , 

His  Lor^iship  (then  Xvchaiiacpn  bt  ColcI]^tef),  ,taj^s  for  .his 
te^t  the  p^s^e^  Mat^.:;^yiiji.  SP.  "  3Y.^erje  tviK>  or^^ee/Ei^ 
thered  together  m  m^jami^  there  4^  X:iath€>:l5»W«.VCthfi»i»-f. . 

The  subject  is  thus  treated :  The  wprds  of!  our  Si^v^om^  refer 
to  common  wcu^ship^  contain  a  ple(}ge  of  iis.  efficacy)  Tandwply 
the  iipportant  doi^triiie  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ,  at  atl  times,  in- 
every  assembly  of  .Christian  worshippers.,  .  It'  is,  however,  a 
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eondition  on  which  the  prayers  of  such  an  assembly  will  be  an- 
swcredy  that  they  shall  agree  "  touching  any  thing  that  they 
^hall  ask ;"  and'hence  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn,  that  it  is  to 
^common  prayer,  and  not  to  unpremeditated  efiusions,  in  which 
there  can  be  no  agreemeiit,  that  the  promise  of  a  favourable 
hearing  is  conceded. 

The  most  obvious  application  of  this  promise  is  to  congrega^ 
tions  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship.  Arid  here 
the  pious  Christian  recognizes  the  Redeemer's  presence  in  its 
effects,  in  the  shedding  diuroad  of  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
-in  the  hearts  of  the  sincere  worshippers,  although  tliere  be  no 
visible  Shecinah  to  denote  it.  But  the  promise  is  not  limited  to 
tunes,  or  seasons,  or  numbers.:  it  exists  in  all  its  efficacy  wheiie- 
ever  two  or.  three  are  gathered  together  in  the  name,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  holds  out  the  greatest 
encoul»gement  4x)  the  exercise  of  common  prayer  under  the  pri- 
vate roof,  as.  well  as  in  the  house  of  Gt)d ;  and  this  encourage- 
ment creates  an  obligation  on  all  Christians  to  embrace  every 
occasion  of  proving  themselves,  by  a  ready  acceptance  of  the 
profiered  fakssing,  the  true  and  obedieait  disciples  of  their 
Lord.  .     - 

Common  prayer  may  either  be  performed  by  a  minister  duly 
appointed  to  the  office,  or  by  the  head  of  each  family  ^nd 
household* 

'  "  Every  man,'*  says  the  Bishop,  "  ought  to  consider  himself  as  a 
member  of  diat  Church  in  whose  bosom  he  has  been  brought  up, 
and  also  as  the  minister  and  steward  of  the  Church  in  his  own  house. 
And  it'  is  his  own  fault,  aiid  let  me  add,  his  foUy,  if  the  Church  in  his 
house  be  not  a  lively  and  genuine  part  of  that  branch  of  Christ's  holy 
Catholic  Church  to  which  he  himself  belongs."  P.  12. 

If  the  head  of  a  family  be  in  many  temporal  matters  respon- 
sible for  the  members  of  it,  much  more  is  he  so  in  spiritual  con- 
cerns. He  is  bound  to  take  charge  of  the  religious  progriess  of 
those  who  are  placed  under  his  controul,  and  he  is  deeply 
gufll^,  if  by  his  wilfiil  neglect,  one  soul  entrusted  to  his  care 
should  perish. 

;  With  regard  to  the  necessity  of  religious  education  for  chit 
drafi,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  himself 
caa^ppreci^tte  the  value  of  religion  ;  and  no  part  of  education 
is  more  iioiportant  than  the  establishment  of  devotionathabits. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  acknowledged  duty  of  a  Christian  to  embrace 
every  fit  opportunity  for  promoting  the  spiritual  interests  of  his 
brethren  or  the  household  of  faith  :  ami  he  possesses  greater 
advantages  in  the  prosecution  of  tnis  holy  work  within  the 
spherie  of  his  domestic  influence,  than  he  ^an  obtain  withoilt  it. 
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**  li  18  in  )ii$  power,  and  therefore  it  must  be  his  duty,  his  sacfed| 
sokmn  duty  to  set  his  household  forward  in  the  way  to  heaven.  Every 
Christian  ought  .to  be  the  head  and  guide  of  the  Church  in  his  own 
house ;  to  instruct,  admonish,  and  encourage  all  its  inmates  to  the  zealpua 
jperfbrmance  of  the  common  work  which  they  have  to  do  for  him  who  is 
the  Lord  and  Master  of  them  all.  O  what  a  blessed  thing  would  it  be 
for  this  Christian  country  if  this  prindple  were  acted  up  to,  and  every 
family  were  made  a  seminary  of  relij^ous  principles  and  habits !"  P.  15. 

Religious  habits  mtust  be  foirmed  in  private  in  order  to  pre^ 
j>S3re  the  mind  for  any  beneficial  effect  of  puUic  teaching ;  ,and 
Ae  powerful  influence  of  example  must  be  Inrought  in  aid  of  niif- 
msterial  labours ;  both  these  advantages  are  in  some  measure 
secured  to  those  who  most  require  tfaemi  especially  domestie 
^rvants — ^by  the  regular  exercise  of  family  devoftion. 

Family  reti^on  is  necessary  to  keep  ahve  a  spirit  of  true 
piety,  to  excite  a  love  of  religious  ki^wkdge,  and  to  confimt 
reli^ous  principles  in  the  several  members  of  a  household : 
without  it  no  femily  is  what  it  ought  to  be. 
.  To  aU  who  are  much  engaged  in  necessary  business,  or  oc«- 
Cupied  in.  any  sort  of  secular  concerns,  the  effects  of  &mily 
prayer  are  most  salutary. 

**  Surely  there  cannot  be  a  more  rational  or  promising  commence- 
ment of  our  daily  occupations,  as  members  of  a  Christian  family,  than  a 
common  offering  of  prayer  and  praise  to  God  ••••..  How  improving, 
when  the  business  of  the  day  is  over,  ^ain  to  assemble  m  the  presence 
of  the  Lord ;  to  render  him  an  account  of  our  proceedings ;  to  acknow<> 
ledge  our  own  defects  and  his  exceeding  mercies ;  to  be  assisted  by  the 
word  of  divine  truth,  in  banishing  fr<»n  our  minds  the  cares  and  vanities 
which  had  too  powerful  a  hold  upon  them  during  the  day ;  and  so  to  be 
prepared  and  purified  for  the  more  secret  and  particvdar  devotions  of 
the  chamber."     P.  19. 

Though  most  people  are  willing  to  acknowledge  the  expedi* 
^ncy  of  this  religious  exercise,  many  neglect  it  without  any  as** 
signable  reason,  and  some  for  reasons  which  are  wholly  inad« 
missible.  Ought  not  then  the  encouragement  to  family  prayer 
held  out  to  us  by  our  blessed  Lord  to  be  regarded  by  all  with  the 
a.ttention  it  deserves  ?  ^^  The  spirit  of  supplieaticm  ensures  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  hipiself^  and  where  he  is,  there  will 
be  wisdom,  holiness,  and  peace."  At  any  rate  the  head  of  a 
family  will  have  no  cause  to  reproach  himself  if  he  fiilfil  this 
duty ;  even  though  the  efiects  of  the  performance  do  not  ansiwer 
his  wishes  or  expectations*  A  Christian  is  to  remember  that  \m 
does  not  stand  alone  in  the  world,  but  is  bound  to  ussist  otherd 
in  their  spiritual  course;  that  by  sancttfying,  through  themeana 
of  daUy  prayer,  one  family  alone^  a  valuable  ciHftlrilmtion  i« 
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made  to  the  i»lock  of  national  improvement ;  and  above  all,  that 
it  will  be  a  source  of  unspeakable  joy  at  the  day  of  general  aic^ 
couAt,  that  of  those  comifiitted  to  his  charge  none  has,  thrcnigh 
his  carelessness^  been  lost. 

Having  thus  in  a  very  plain  and  perspicuous  manner  laid 
down  the  principles  on  which  the  obligatixm  of  family  primer  is 
founded,  the  Rector  of  Bishopsgate  pmrfbrms  his  jHromise  of 
assisting  his  parishioners  to  fulffl  tine  obligation^  by  putting  fordi 
**  a  Manual"  adapted  to  their  use.  We  have  already  devoted 
so  much  space  to  the  prelitninary  seniion^  on  account  both  of  its 
mbrmsie  merit  and  of  the  importance  of  its  subject,  that  we  have 
itot  much  to  spate  for  the  Manual  itself.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it 
posMble  to  add  any  thing  to  the  weight  of  authority  which 
the  name  of  its  author  gives  it.  We  need  only  say,  that  ik 
<y>ntains  a  prayer  iar  every  morning  a^d  evening  in  the  weeli;^ 
together  with  a  certain  number  of  occasional  prayers,  and  at 
the  end  some  short  devotional  forms  to  be  used  widi  any  oS  the 
precedii^4  The  iew  following  paragraphs  taken  from  the  first 
prayer  in  the  book,  that  for  Sunday  Morning,  will  be  a  sufficient 
c^cimen  t)f  the  style  m  whidi  the  whole  is  corajxised. 

^  AlmKghiy  and  most  »ier«i&il  God^  the  creator  and  preserver  of  ali- 
mankind,  who  hast  brought  us  safely  to  the  beginnnig  of  this  day,  give 
lis  i^aiDe,  We  beseech  thee^  that  we  may  now  offer  with  one  accord  our 
common  supplications  imto  thee ;  and  in  compassion  to  our  igporance 
teach  us  how  to  pray. 

**  We  acknowledge  our  trans^essions>  gracious  Lord,  and  our  sin  is 
ever  before  us;  make  the  remembrance  of  it  more  gri^vbus  to  Us  than 
it  is  ;  and  have  mercy  upon  us,  most  merciful  Father,  for  thy  Son  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ*S  sake. 

"  Make  us  to  be  a  household  fearing  thee.  Endue  us  with  the  grace 
<^f  thy  Holy  Spirk,  that  we  may  amend  Oiir  lives  aceordmg  to  thy  holy 
word,  and  do  every  ^ing  lh^  is  pleasing  in  thy  sight :  and  as  our  blessed 
Saviour,  who  died  fdr  our  sins,  did,  aS  on  this  <hiy,  rise  again  from  the 
dead,  so  may  we  be  rmsed  by  thy  power  to  nemxess  of  life,  and  daily 
advance  in  ilk  virtue  and  godliness." 

Am<»igBt  the  Maniial^  of  .t>evotion,  which  are  extant,  there  is 
a  gpreat  diversity  of  style ;  and  yet  it  seldom  occurs  that  any  one 
is  spoken  of  za  generally  satisfactory.  The  forms  of  Bishops 
Gibson,  Kenn^  and  Wilson,  the  several  anonymous  compilations 
which  have  successively  appeared,  and  the  works  of  Jenks, 
Bean,  Coleridge,  and  other  pious  men,  have  all  perhaps  their 
vespedire  merits,  a»d  yet  notking  is. more  difficult  than  to  point 
out  ai^  one  amoii^  them  as  ^rwxcepticmtble  for  the  use  of  a 
private  family.    The  reason  of  this  is  doubtless  to  be  sought  ia 
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the  various  modifications  of  feeling  which  exist  on  the  subject 
of  private  addresses  to.  the  Throne  of  Grace. 
'■  Unanimity  with  regard  to  the  superiority  of  "  the  Manual" 
which  is  now  added  to  the  Ust,  is  hardly,  to  be  expecte^d  from 
the  pubhc  at  large,  but  to  the  parishioners  of  Bishopsgate  it 
will  assuredly  be  an  acceptable  ofiering,  for  they  well  know  the 
'sincerity  of  the  author  s  pastoral  feelings  towards  them^  and 
nte  accustomed  to  regard  his  Lordship's  labours  in  their  service 
with  such  respect  and  confidence  as  can  only  spring  from.the- 
,  conviction  of  their  beneficial  influence. 
•  Our  own  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Forms  of  devotion, 
being,  as  we  are  persuaded,  very  generally  held  by  otber 
meinbers  of  our  Church,  we.  cannot  help  quoting  a  passage 
fipoin  the  Address  which  is .  prefixed  to  the  Sermon  above 
mentioned,  the  first  part  of  which  exactly  ^coincides  with  our 
sentiments,  and  greatly  corroborates  them, 

"  In  my  opinion,"  says  the  Bishop,  **  a  selection  of  prayers  ftom  the 
Liturgy  of  our  Church  is  generally  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  family 
devotion.  But  as  many  persons  think  it  advisable  to  reserve  that  form 
of  prayer  for  the  pubUe  service  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  to  diversify  the 
expression  of  their  daily  wants,  it  is  my  intention,  in  compliance  with  a 
wish  which  many  of  you  have  expressed,  to  put  forth  a  manual  t)f 
weekly  devotions  for  a  family." 

We  could  almost  have  wished  that  the  Bishop  had  follower) 
the  bent  of  his  own  sound  judgment,  rather  than  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  parishioners.  A  selection  from  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  made  and  arranged  by  his  Lordship's  hand  would 
have  been  extremely  valuable;  and  the  objections  to  such  a 
compilation  seem  to  have  little  weight.  The  service  of  our  Li- 
turgy is  expressly  intended  for  a  daily  service ;  the  use  of  it, 
entirely  or  in  part,  on  every  day  in  the  week,  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  contrary  to  the  design  with  which  it  was  originally 
framed.  The  only  objection  which  might  be  plausibly  urged, 
namely,  that  by  constant  repetition  it  might  lose  its  efficacy, 
were  easily  obviated  by  adapting. distinct  poritions  to  the  wor- 
ship of  each  day.  If  variety  be  requisite,  the  Collects,  Offices, 
and  Psalms  furnish  an  abtmdant  supply -of  every  kind  of  peti- 
tion, thanksgiving,  and  praise.  No  more  of  such  an  objection 
would  lie  against  this  than  against  any  other  hebdomadal  cyele 
of  devotion.  But  surely  a  good  selection  from  the  Liturgy 
would  stand  pre-eminently  free  froin  all  exception,  for,,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  venerable  grace  which  is  shed  around  it,  and 
which  makes  it  to  differ  as  much  from  all  recent  pubHcations  as 
an  ancient  cathedral  differs  from  the  best  of  modem  churches, — 
there  is  in  it  such  a  peculiar  tone  of  solemn  truth ;  of  sober  yet  &r- 
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Vent  piety ;  of  pure,  comprehensive  charity ;  its  language  is  sd  ' 
appropriate  yet  so  universal ;  in  short,  there  is  such  a  charm  to 
every  ear  and  every  heart  that  is  really  attuned  to  the  sweet 
concord  of  devotion,  that  there  mii^^  be  less  fear  (^  its  paHifigoA 
the  mind,  and  losing  its  command  of  the  attention,  than  c^*' any 
other  human  composition.  - 

Could  but  our  humble  representations  induce  the  BieSiop  of 
Chester  to  do  justice  to  his  own  opinion  iii  this  respect,  w^itb 
the  ni^xt  edition  of  his  work  to  append  a  second  course  of  Eo^ms 
extracted  from  the  Book  of-  Common  Prayer,'and  arranged,  as 
they  easily  might  be,  either  for  family  worship,  or  'for  private 
devotion,  we  are  persuaded  that  a  much  wider  circulation  would 
be  given  to  such  a  book  with  such  a  sanction,  than  to  any 
"  Manual*'  now  extant,  and  that  his  Lordship's  pious  and  be- 
nevolent design  would  thus  be  materially  promoted. 

If,  according  to  Austin,  "he  that  prays  well,  cannot  but  live 
well,"  to  supply  every  incitement  and  aid  to  prayer,  in  every 
branch  and  method  of  devotion,  is  worthy  of  the  solicitude  of  a 
Christian  Bishop. 


A  Narratwe  of  the  Conversion  and  Death  of  Count  Struensee^  formerly 
Prime  Minister  of  Denmark,  By  Dr.  Munier.  Translated  froi^ 
the  German- in  1774,  by  the  Rev,  Mr,  Wendebomy  with  anlntro^ 
troducdon  and  Notes  6y  Thomas  R^innell,  B;D.  F.R.S.  Vicar  of 
Kensington^  and  Prebendary  of  South  Grantham,  in  the  Church  of 
Salisbury,     8vo.   238pp.     8^.    Rivingtons;    1824. 

To  contribute  our  efideavours  towards  extending,  as  widely  aci 
possible,  the  circulation  of  ihis  interesting  volume,  we  regard  as 
almost  a  sacred  duty.  To  bestow  the  most  ample  Consideration 
on  its  contents,  is  but  a  tribute  of  respect  justly  due  to  the  me- 
mory of  one  whose  judgment  and  talents,  no  less  than  his  bene^ 
volence  and  piety,  have  left  a  deeper'impression  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  read  his  works,  and  on  the  hearts  of  those  who  ob- 
served His  life,  than  has  been  made  for  many  a  day.  '  Mr.  Renrtell 
has  given  this  republication  to  the  public,  as  a  sort  of  testamen- 
tary-bequest, the  last  act  of  his  useful  labours  in  their  service  ; 
and  as  such  it  cannot  fail  to  be  received  with  affectionate  regard : 
buthe  Hkewise  says  of  it,  in  the  Introduction,  that  "whateverits 
merits  may  be,  it  may  fairly  be  Iqpked  upon  almojfefe  in  the  light  of 
a  new  publication,"  and  that  '*  he  felt  assured,  that  if  the  WesS^ 
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iog  of  IImi  Afanigbt;  attended  its  progress,  it  may  be  a  souroe  to 
the  Christian  wortd  of  leM  and  practical  utility •'' 

Widi  the  hkm^  smoere  rever^aoee  therefore  for  the  character 
fif  the  editori  sad  the  most  earnest  desire  to  promote,  to  the  best 
of  our  abiUtiiesi  the  pious  olgeet  b<>  had  in  view,  we  shall  trace 
through  the  pages  of  the  ^  Narrative*^  the  gradual  course  by 
irhidt  truth  eventually  gal^i^  a  sHgual  triuniph  over  error,  the 
buisan  means  by  which  Ae  blessed  Uj^t  of  the  Gospel  wat 
bfoiight  to  sbtne  upon  a  b^£^4  9qi4  fJid  the  progressive 
efieds  of  that  unaiisw«rabW  4ppe«)  to  efBerieuos  wbiqh  at  Wgtb 
ehetted  irom  a  philosophical  devotee  aJt  the  shrine  of  sinful  plea- 
sure, the  important  aefaiQwledgi^wt  th$t  there  is  '^  no  pe^e  unto 
ili»  wicked. 

The  afieduig  account  of  iim  remarkable  ^  Conversion'*  mighty 
Mr.  Rennell  thought,  be  beneficial  to  seteral  diffi^rent  classes  of 
readers ;  to  die  professed  unbelieveis  inaonuch  as  he  may  be  led 
by  k  to  eompsffe  his  state  of  mnd  with  that  of  the  un^^rton^te 
Struensee,  sod  to  inquire  wfaethw  his  scepticism  be  not  attribute 
able  to  the  same  cause,  and  liable  to  the  same  fatal  consequences; 
to  the  young  man,  inasmuch  as  he  will  see  in  it  how  baseless  is 
the  falmc  of  infidelity,  and  how  directly  all  sceptical  notions  may 
be  traced  to  corruption  of  the  heart  and  immorality  of  Ufe,  and 
how  single  acts  of  transgression  accumulate  into  eonfirmed 
habits,  perverting  the  judgment  and  degrading  the  character, 
tSl  re^ge  is  souriit  m  infidelity,  and  Qmstiraity,  the  cmly  safe 
guide,  is  deserted  fer  a  more  accomnodattng  eode  of  HievaU ;  to 
the  student  in  theology,  inasmuch  as  he  may  learn  firom  this 
l>eoord,  ^^  how  he  may  best  convert  a  dyin^  i^nner ;"  and  to  the 
practiced  minister,  inasmuch  as  he  may  be  instructed  by  it  ^  how 
he  may  best  treat'^  the  dying  sinner  '*  after  he  is  converted^' 
^  To  those  who  may  either  from  duty  or  inclination  be  desir* 
ous  of  preparing  the  soul  of  a  recently  converted  sinner  £» 
heaven,  this  book  will  prove  a  most  useful  and  practical  gmde-" 

fai  the  greater  part  of  this  anticipation  of  good  effect, 
fircmi  the  perusal  of  Hunter's  narrative,  we  largely  share^ 
and  if  we  venture  to  express  any  thing  like  dissent  firom  the 

X'  lion  giv^i  in  this  last  clause,  we  do  it  with  the  deference^ 
ch  we  should  have  felt  had  the  writar,  happily,  been  at  hand 
to  correct  us ;  and  with  the  reluctance,  whien  we  naturally  feel 
to  raise  the  smallest  objection  to  sentim^its  delivered  by  such  an 
individual  at  such  a  sol»nn  hour.  We  confess,  however,  that  it 
appears  to  us  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  editor  did  not  subjoin 
some  few  cautionary  notes  on  the  rarity,  we  might  almost  say^ 
the  singularity,  of  tne  case,  and  on  the  great  care  mat  is  requisite 
m  dlawii^  geneffal  inferences  iromit.    it  is  an  instance  of  court 
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version  from  avowed  infidelity,  and  excess  of  profligacy ;  wliereaa 
the  far  more  common  cases  which  fall  under  the  notice  of  the 
parish  priest,  or  even  of  the  spiritual  attendant  on  condemned 
criminals,  are  those  in  which  a  grievously  shiful  coarse  of  life 
has  heen  the  result  of  a  total  igmnrance  or  thoughtless  .neglect  at 
«&  refigious  OTinciple*  A  sceptic  may  he  a  moral  man,  so  far  as 
his  actions  aflbct  society,  bat  he  does  not  stand  die  less  in  need 
af  converuon,  though  that  caiwersion  be  of  a  very  di&rent  nature 
from  the  repentance  to  be  required  of  a  lioeintbus  man,  who 
may  {Nrofess  to  believe,  and  at  least  does  not  deny,  the  doctrinei 
ef  Christianity*  Both  kinds  of  converGdoa  were  necessary  to 
Struensee,  but  we  ..do.  not  think,  that,  £»r  generally  practical 
purposes,  the  two  objects,  and  their  respectiye  modes  of  treait 
«ient^  have  been  kept  siifficiditly  distSnot.  Still  less  do  they 
appear  clearly  discriminated  in  the  closing  scene. 

With  tins  persuasion  of  the;  advantage  which  would  have  been 
derived  from  some  additional  remarks  by  Mr.  Reniiell's  able  peui 
we  shall  offer  a  few  suggestions,  as  we  may  see  .occasion,  which 
may  serve  at  least  to  ilhistrate  our  meaning,  if  not  to  supply  the 
deficiency  we  lament. 

Count  Struensee  was  bom  of  pious  parents,  and  in  eariy  life 
was  educated  with  religious  care;  but  as  he  grew  iti  years  he 
gave  loose  to  his  pasaion&and  appetites^  neglected  the  exercises 
of  religion,,  and  became  a  professed  infidel ;  to  such  excess  did  he 
pursue  his  criminal  indulgences,  that  when  raited  to  a  h^h  pub- 
lic station  he  exerted  his  influence  to  the  injury  of  religion,  .and 
to  the  encouragement  of  vice  and  immorality:  at  last  he  was 
stopped  in  his  course  of  guilt ;  and  through  the  machinations  of 
his  enemies  imprisoned  on  a  charge  affecting  his  life.  When  he 
had  been  six  weeks  in  confinement,  and  it  was  evident  to  govmti« 
ment  what  fate  awaited  him,  they  appointed  an  eminent  divine. 
Dr.  Munter,  to  attend,  him,  in  Iwpes  to  effect  a  chftnge  in  his 
infidd  opinicms  before  he  should  be  called  out  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Munter's  first  object  was  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
Count,  who  riewed  wiui  no  sentiments  of  pleasure  the  visits 
of  a  Christian  mimst^.  This  was  attained  by  manifesting 
sympathy  and  compassion,  and  demonstarating  the  disinterested-* 
ness  of  his  purpese  in  this  and  all  subsequent  conferences^ 
Having  thus  gained  a:  hearing.  Dr.  Munter  proceeded  to  argue 
finm  mere  prudential  Considerations  the  wisdom  of  preparing  to 
meet  with  comfort  a  future  Ufe,  should  there  be  only  a  possibi- 
lity of  its  existence ;  its  non-existence  never  having  been  proved, 
and  the.  deductions  of  reason  being  in  favour  of  its  probability^ 
A  sketch  of  Struensee's  system  of  belief  then  follows.  He  pror^ 
fessed  to  believe  in  one.<jrod  thS  Creator,  but  denied  hie  .supers 
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intending  Providence.  Man  he  held  to  be  a  mere  machine/ 
animated  at  first  by  Grod^  but  after  dealji  returning  to  a  stote  of 
complete  anmhilation*  Man's  actions  he  accounted  moral  only 
sa  far  as  they  rehted  to  societyy-every  thing^nan  could  do  being 
indifferent  m  itself  and  unobserved  by  God. 

In  the  second  conference  Dr.  Munter  sets  himself  to  remove 
the  fidse  notion  of  man  beil^  a  mere  machine,  and  as  religion 
was  wholly  out  of  the  question  he  argued  for  the  existence  of  the 
soul  as  a  philosophical  hypothesis ;  but  without  much  eftect, 
though  the  Count  did  acknowledge  that  the  hypothesis  was 
better  founded  than  his.  Jerusalem's  Meditations,  a  German 
work,  was  left  with  him  to  read — ^in  a  note^  Pascal's  Thoughts 
arie  substituted  for  it. 

At  his  third  visit  Dr.  Munter  had  the  happiness  to  find  that 
Jerusalem's  Meditations  had  paved  the  way  for  lum,  and  that  he 
had  only*  to  conquer  the  Count's  false  shame  of  acknowledging 
himself  in  error.  He  at  last  exclaimed,  *^  I  hope  now  and  wish 
for  immortality."  This  was  indeed  an  important  step  whieh 
raised  him  at  once  to  a  new  view  of  things,  for  if  he  wished  for 
immortality  he  must  wish  also  for  it  to  be  a  happy  state,  and  the 
false  ease  ne  had  hitherto  enjoyed  upon  the  persuasion  of  there 
being  no  future  life  waa  now  interrupted.  Dr.  Munter  entirely 
removed  it  by  the  suggestion,  how  ill  his  actions  would  stand  a 
scrutiny  even  upon  his  own  principles,  as  regarding  the  welfare 
of  society.  The  Count  taking  renige  in  God's  mercy  and  his 
own  repentance.  Dr.  Munter  points  out  that  such  philosophical 
repentance  would  be  of  no  avail*  He  could  not  sanction  hopes 
built  upon  any  but  Christian  repentance.  Struensee  then  starts 
two  objections  to  Christianity ;  its  partial  diffusion  through  the 
world,  and  its  partial  effects  upon  its  professors.  The  first 
Munter  answers  by  analogy  firom  the  unequal  distribution  of  aM 
the  blessings  of  life ;  the  second  he  shews  to  arise  chiefly  from 
misapprehension  as  to  the.  actual  effects  of  Christianity, — 
which  it  is  designed  to  accomplish.  The  Count  being  now 
convinced  of  an  immortality,  and  also  in  some  degree  of  the  mo-* 
rality  of  actions,  the  next  step  was  to  rectify  his  error  as  ta  the 
ground  on  which  they  are  good  or  bad,  to  shew  him  that  it  was 
not  merely  their  consequences  in  society.  The  insufficiency  of 
such  a  criterion  is  demonstrated  by  the  impossibility  of  always 
foreseeing  and  regulating  the  consequences  of  our  actions,  fix>ni 
the  limited  bounds  of  man's  understanding,  and  the  strength  of 
his  passions,  which  often  blind  him  to  the  truth.  The  will  of 
God  is  proved  to  be  the  only  rule  by  wliich  the  morality  of 
actions  is  determined,  because  his  infinite  understanding  found 
them  to  be  good  or  bad  from  all  eternity,  without  reg^  to 
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mani  whom  he  created  with  liberty  to  transgress  his  moral  laws^. 
The  next  point  to  be  gained  was^  that  God  had  revealed  his 
will  respecting  the  morafity  of  actions.  As  the  Bible  had  yet  no 
authority  with  Stspuensee,  Munter  chose  rather  to  draw  his  argu- 
ments from  the  dictates  of  conscience^  answering  to  the  several 
objections  of  the  Count  that  this  moral  sense  might  be  a  pr^u-i- 
dice  arising  from  custom,  experience,  or  education^  by  referring 
him  to.  the  fact  of  its  being  found  universally^  among,  the  vir- 
tuous and  wickedi  in  chUdren  prior  to  education,  and  in  the 
various  tribes  of  savage,  uncivilized  nations.  This  point  being 
established,  that  the  notion  of  morality  laid  deep  in  our  nature, 
took  its  origin  from  God,  and  that  by  it  we  are  informed  of  His 
will  in  regard  to  good  or  bad  actions.  Dr.  Munter  drew  the  in- 
ference for  Struensee,.  that  if  he  would  qualify  himself  for  God's 
inercy  he  must  search  his  former  life  and  acknowledge  his  crimes. 
The  evident  ffrief  which  upon  this  appeared,  induced  his  spiri- 
tual guide  to  mquire  if  his  tears  flowed  from  the  right  source^ 
the  consciousness  of  having  offended  against  God  and  virtue. 
The  Count  after  considering  awhile  said  **  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  come  to  any  certainty  on  this  point,"  and  afterwards, 
*^  I  fear  it  is  now  too  late  to  beg  for  God's  mercy,  perhaps  I  do 
it  in  my  present  situation  out  of  necessity."  Dr.  Munter  reas- 
sured him  that  though  he  had  reason  to  reproach  himself  for 
his  past  neglect  of  God,  it  was  never  too  late  for  acceptance,  if 
sought  with  sincerity.  The  Count  then  expresses  anxiety 
about  the  involuntary  recurrence  of  his  doubts  as  a  hindrance  to 
the  cheerfulness  and  confidence  with  which  a  Christian  should 
die,  alluding  to  inward  feelings  as  indisputable  signs  and  con- 
sequences of  being  pardoned  before  God.  Munter  combats 
the  necessity  of  such  inward  feelings,  and  describes  the  ease  of 
mind  he  wished  the  Count  to  attain  as  ^^  a  tranquillity  of  soul 
which  arises  from  a  conviction  that  we  have  fulfilled  all  those 
conditions  which  God  has  laid  down  as  the  only  ones  for  our 
receiving  his  pardon."  Though  the  Count  had  now  been 
brought  someway  out -of  his  past  infidelity,  he  could  not  yet 
be  called  a  Christian.  He  had  read  Reimarus's  book  on  the 
principal  doctrines  of  Natural  Religion,  and  Dr.  Munter  now 
wanted  to  conduct  him  ftirther  into  Christianity,  with  the  moral 
ode  of  which  he  was  first  to  be  made  acaiiainted ;  with  its  pre- 
cepts, and  die  excellency  of  Christ's  moral  character,  as  a  good 
and  divine  man,  and  one  that  deserved  great  credit.  From  some 
defect  in  the  Danish  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  for 
other  reasons  Munter  declined  putting  it  at  first  into  his  pupil's 
hand,  but  promised,  to  bring  a  history  of  the  life  of  Christ  com- 
piled and  expressed  in  the  modem  style.     He  left  him  to  read 
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Gelleot's  Lectures  on  Morality.  At  the  fifth  and  sixth  visits 
Munter  pressed  upon  the  Count  the  necessity  of  examining  his 
past  life,  the  crimes  of  which  h^  mainly  referred  to  three  priii'- 
cipal  sources^  voluptuousness,  ambidon,  and  mconsidenitaieas. 
Stniensee  admitted  that  his  only  aim  had  always  been  to  proenre 
himsdf  {deasure.  Pr.  Munter  led  him  \>ff  questions  to  eonsideF 
tixe  consequences  of  his  guilty  career*  both  as  a  private  and 
public  chajracter*  To  all  such  charges  he  pleaded  guilty ;  and 
tfa^u^  he  thought  be  could  say  some  Uiings  in  his  excuse,  yet 
upcm  the  whole  "  he  was  fuH  of  repentance." 

Since  the  last  conference  Struensee  had  read  part  of  the 
History  of  Christ,  whose  morals  and  personal  conduct  he  con-- 
fessed  to  be  so  exceOqnt  that  it  was  quite  improbable  he  should 
impose  on  the  world  by  false  miracles.  At  the  next  visit 
Munter  found  him  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  uneasiness,  for 
his  bad  life  and  wicked  principles,  and  thought  it  a  favourable 
moment  to  give  bim  a  letter  from  his  tender,  afflicted  parents. 
He  was  so  much  moved  during  the  whole  conference  that  Dr. 
Munter  felt  assured  his  renentance  was  sincere,  as  he  was  a  man 
c^  cool  blood  and  one  who  nad  great  command  over  his  passions, 
(ovar  his  emotiomt  must  be  meant,  as  his  whole  life  bore  witness 
that  his  passions  were  not  under  much  controul.)  hi  order  to 
bring  him  acquainted  with  the  proofs  of  Christianity,  West's 
Observations  on  the  History  and  Resurrection  of  Christ  were 
now  given  him* 

hi  the  eighth  interview  was  discussed  the  insufficiency  of  mere 
repentance,  reparation  of  damages,  or  reformation  of  life,  to 
expiate  sins  before  God;  since  even  an  earthly  judge  who 
should  pardon  everv  criminal  upon  his  serious  repentance,  would 
be  deemed  unfit  ^r  his  offiee.  After  provuig  that  faith  in 
Christ  is  the  only  way  to  reconciliation  with  God,  Muoter 
turned  his  discourse  upon  the  evidences  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
snd  Struensee  confessed  that  the  arguments  used  were  very  coo;* 
vindnff. 

At  his  next  visit  Munter  recommended  Scripture,  pointing 
out  and  explaining  some  of  the  correspondencies  between  the 
Prophets  and  the  Evangelists,  diewing  at  the  same  time  the  im- 
probability of  imposture,  from  the  diaracter  in  which  Christ 
appeared,  so  contradictory  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews ;  and 
mups  the  ftdfilment  of  circumstances,  which  did  not  entirely 
depend  upon  himself.  The  Scripture  passages  which  treat  o£ 
the  redemption  of  man  by  Christ,  were  next  brought  under 
conuderation ;  and  Munter  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the 
Christian  scheme  does  not  contradict  any  of  God's  attributes, 
but  is  sinlable  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  mam    The  Oount 
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adniitted  that  he  had  bo  hiqpes  but  fnni  lUm  tfutt^t  oKij,  and 

that  he  was  desirous  to  become  convinced  of  a  doctrine  so  im- 
portant to  him.  He  comphunod  of  his  old  doubts  occasiomUy 
returning,  and  feared  his  repenjUmoe  might  not  be  sincere 
enough.  Lastly,  he  wished  and  praved  that  he  might  have  a 
liv^ely  fenaation  of  die  cooiiforts  orrel^on  ;.tb  tibia  last  pnrticdar 
Dr.  Af  ttBter  replied  as  foUows : 

"  I  told  lam  Ood  winM  grant  httM  his  wnlm,  and  thai  k  woiM 
in  ooume,  the  more  he  beeame  oonvinoed  of  i^be  trvak  oi  the  Cfads^UM 
rdi^^fln  mi  of  the  siaoerity  of  the  alteration  in  his  sentnnents,  yeiir 
mind  wUl  grow  easy,  and  you  will  find  the  comforts  of  the  g09pd.  But 
nevertheless,  you  may  f^el  anxiety  apd  fear  towards  the  latter  end  of 
your  Kfe^  and  upon  the  way  to  the  sealfi^ld.  i  t^U  you  diis  befbr^hainlt 
lest  you  may  think  religion  could  not  oomfbrt  us  when  we  die.  Natural 
fear  of  deadi,  the  terrifying  Gircumstances  your^s  will  be  attended  with, 
and  your  being  conscious  that  you  by  your  crimes  brought  yourself  to 
it,  wll  not  be  altogether  removed.  But  by  the  aatistance  of  rel^on 
yota  will  have  a  caki  and  hopeful  prospect  into  eternity."  P.  70. 

Now,  upon  what  ground  does  Munter  ventaire  to  give  thia  un- 
<]ualified  promise  of  mental  ease  and  comfort?  Upon  what  around 
is  he  authorized  to  assure  the  Count  of  thus  enjoyu^  the  fuhiess  of 
the  riches  of  that  Gospel  which  he  had  not  only  neglected,  through 
overmuch  carefulness  of  the  things  of  the  worl^,  but  had  oist 
away  because  it  restrained  his  vicious  propensities  ?  It  is  not  for 
man  to  limit  the  mercies  of  God ;  the  prodigal  son  was  received 
though  he  did  not  return  till  "  he  began  to  be  in  want;'* 
whilst  there  is  life  there  is  hope  in  a  moral  as  well  as  a 
physical  sense:  but  still  the  acceptance  of  a  sinner's  repentance 
is  far  removed  from  the  question  of  his  certainty  with  r^ard  to 
that  acceptance.  In  any  case  it  is  an  awfid  inquiry  for  the 
dying  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  far  his  deficiencies  may  be 
imputed  to  pardonable  infiij^mity,  and  how  tax  they  mav  appear 
in  judgment  against  him ;  a  sense  of  the  corruption  which  cieavefl^ 
to  every  child  of  Adapot,  is  permitted  occasionally  to  depress  the 
parting  spirit  even  of  a  faithful  soldier  of  Christ,  as  knowing  hia 
imworthy,  defective  nerformance  of  the  conditions  of  the^ 
Christian  covenant.  1  he  sting  of  death  is  sin ;  and  though  that 
stii^  be  mercifully  drawn  out  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  all 
who  liTe  and  die  in  him,  are  we  therefore  to  conclude  that  aQ 
who  profess  to  die  in  him,  though  thev  have  lived  without  him, 
are  in  the  same  case  as  the  watchful,  faithful  Christian,  whQ 
having  sown  good  seed  in  youth,  may  hope  to  reap  an  abundami 
harvest  in  age.  May  not  the  qualified  commendation  of  St. 
Thomas  be  applied  to  such  dying  coQverto» ''  because  (ba«  tw( 
11 
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seen  thou  faast  believed^  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and 
yet  have  beUeved."  .        ^ 

In  the  tenth  conference  the  Count  is  persuaded  to  profess 
himself  a  Christian ;  and  thus  expresses  himself: 

:  "^  I  should  be  guilQr  of  the  greatest  fofiy  if  I  could  not  embrace 
Christianity  with  joy,  when  its  arguments  are  so  x>verbalancmg  and 
when  it  breathes  such  general  benevolence.  ~  I  think  already  with  hope 
oh  my  death,  I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  be  whoi  the'awful  hour  comes, 
lit  piesent  I  am  not  uneasy  about  it ;  IJind  nothing  that  makes  memnxir 
ausly  wish  far  this  life*  I  will  confidently  expect  forgiveness  of  my 
sins  through  Christ."  P.  7£. 

Not  wish  for  life,  to  prove  by  his  conduct  the  reality  of  his 
faith!  not  one  word  of  desire  to  redeem  his  mispent  years! 
to  shew,  at  least  for  a  little  space,  his  new  sense  of  responsibility 
in  the  sight  of  God;  to  satisfy  himself  and  others  that  fats  con- 
version was  founded  upon  that  rock  which  would  witlistand  1^ 
winds  and  storing  of  temptation  and  trial ! 

To  establish  the  genuineness  of  the  sacred  books  in  the  Bible, 
Munter  gave  him  Dr.  Less  "  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion," from  which  Struensee  leamt  how  trifling  are  the  objec- 
tions brought  by  the  Deists  against  revelation.  He  expressed 
an  earnest  desire  to  be  instrumental  in  the  reformation  of  some 
whom  he  had  seduced  from  virtue,  especially  Count  Brandt. 
He  was  much  struck  with  the  immense  difference  between 
Christian  virtue,  and  what  the  world  calls  an  honest  life.  **From 
this  time,"  says  Dr.  Munter,  "  I  observed  in  the  Count  a  certain 
calmness  and  serenity  of  mind  which  seemed  to  arise  from  the 
hopes  that  God  for  Christ's  sake  would  pardon  him."    P.  78. 

That  the  abstract  fear  of  death  should  not  alarm  him,  may  be 
accounted  for  in  the  overwhelming  terrors  which  would  be  ex- 
pected to  attend  upon  the  awakened  conscience  of  so  great  a 
sinner';  but  this  calmness  and  serenity  in  so  early  a  stage  of 
repentance  can  it  safely  be  held  out  as  a  precedent  without 
some  caution?  A  dread  of  the  horrors  of  remorse  are  no  doubt  a 
salutary  check  to  the  beginnings  of  sin ;  but  if  these  can  be 
washed  away,  when  life  draws  to  a  close,  by  the  tears  and  unea- 
siness of  a  few  days,  (this  eleventh  conference  took  place  just 
three  weeks  from  the  first  visit ;)  if  a  confident  hope  of  pardon 
be  the  resfult  of  such  short-lived  faith  in  Christ,  where  is  the 
distinction. between  virtue  and  vice?  rather  does  it  not  hold  out 
to  the'  evil  disposed  encouragement  to  delay  the  abandonment 
of  their  sinfril  courses. 

•   Munter,  in^  combating  the  Count's    expectatibns  of  certain 
inward  sensations  of*  pardon,  as  a  consequence  of  repentance 
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and  faith,  thus  laid  do¥m  his  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  our 
own  state : 

*'  That  the  best  and  most  certain  conviction  of  our  being  pardoned 
before  God,  was  to  be  conscious  that  we  repent  of  our  lives  siir- 
cerely  ;  that  we  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  our  Redeemer ;  that  we  per- 
ceive our  progress  in  godliness,  and  that  we  most  earnestly  endeavour 
to  conform  our  sentiments  and  actions  to  the  will  of  God.'* .  P.  79. 

Had  Strunsee  had  time  or  opportunity  for  either  of  the  latter 
grounds  of  conviction,  when  he  was  possessed  with  such  perfect 
confidence  ? 

At  the  twelfth  conference^  Hee,.  tlie  clerical  attendant  upon 
Count  Brandt,  his  feUow-su&rer,  was  introduced,  and  Struensee 
was  explicit  as  to  the  change  in  his  own  religious  sentiments* 
which  be  hoped  would  make  ah  impression  on  his  friend.  The 
correction  of  misapprehensions  and  the  clearing  of  minor  diffi*- 
cttltiiesy  occupied  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  visits.  On  the 
subject  of  the  Count's  sincerity,  however,  Dr.  Munter  thought 
it  necessary  "  to.  remind  him,  not  to  be  carried  away  by  a  too- 
quickly  produced  compos»ire  of  mind,  and  not  to  forset,  since 
he  had  hopes  of  bdbg  pardoned  before  God,  what  he  had  been 
before  his  conversion."  P.n85.  At  the  fifteenth  visit,  the  Count 
exemplifies,  from  his  own  experience,  the  wisdom  of  the  divine 
rule  to  avoid  the  first  sin.  '^1  committed,"  says  he,  '^  a  whole 
series  of  suis  which  I  might  have  escaped  if  I  had  avoided  the 
first  sin."  P^  88.  A  very  important  lesson  of  discrimination 
may  be  drawn  from  the  same  conversation^  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  severity  of  those  who  taught  him  morals  in  his  youth. 

"  They  never  told  me  that  Christ  did  not  forbid  innocent  things, 
and  that  his  morals  did  not  deny  us  harmless  joys.  Every  thing  I  had  an 
inclination  for  was  told  me  to  be  sin  without  distinction.  To  wear 
ruffles,  to  powder  the  hair,  were  declared  to  be  equally  impious  with 
Other  extravagancies,  which  were  openly  sinful.  I  now  concluded  that 
since  it  was  impossible  that  the  first-mentioned  things  could  be  sins, 
and  I  fowid  they  could  not  well  foe  avoided  in  the  world,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  the  same  case  with  others,  they  might  also  be  innocent  and  . 
not  to  be  avoided."    P.  aS. 

Though  this  conclusion  was,  as  he  acknowledges,  unjustifiable, 
the  necessity  of  discretion  in  the  adjustment  of  the  moral  scale, 
is  set  out  in  strong  colours. 

The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  conferences  speak  of  the 
Count's  situation  before  his  fall,  which  he  confessed  to  have  been 
fer  from  happy,  even  when  the  object  of  others'  envy ;  appre- 
hension and  fatiguing  hiirry  always  attended  him.  "  Now  1  am 
more  serene  aiid  easy,  I  occupy  myself  with  i'eligion,.  which  in- 
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terestfi  me  mitch^  and  which  is  my  only  comfort. — ^I  have  an 
hopeful  prospect  in  eternity."  P.  91.  The  wearisome  occupa- 
tions of  which  be  speaks  mighty  howevert  have  been  made  com- 
patible with  the  interests  of  relmion ;  and,  in  so  much  as  they 
tended  to  the  benefit  of  the  worTdi  might  have  afforded,  comfort 
in  the  retrospect,  and  have  ministered  to  the  "  hopeful  prospect 
of  futurity.^'  It  was  the  abuse  of  station  and  employment  which 
injured  him.  It  is  essential  not  to  separate  the  concerns  of  reli* 
gion  from  the  every-day  duties  of  the  most  active  line  of  life. 

The  seventeenth  conference  opens  thus  *. — **The  more,"  said 
the  Count,  **I  learn  Christianity  from  Scripture,  the  mote  i 
grow  convHiCed  how  unjust  those  objections  are  which  it  is 
eharged  wHh**-*a8  its  aueged  intolerance  and  crueltv^  which 
arise  not  from  itself,  but  from  the  bad  passions  of  men,  to 
which  it  is  made  to  serve  as  a  cloak.  Some  short  remarks  fol^ 
low  npaa  the  ai^ument  from  prophecy  in  £Enrour  of  Christianity^ 

From  the  eighteenth  conference,  the  peculiar  mysteries  of 
Christianity  are  more  completely  unfolded.  The  Count  had 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  Cfarisi'il  redemption,  and  was  ready  to 
acknowledge,  as  divine,  the  other  truths  connected  with  it. 
Munter  first  shewed  him  hfyw  reasonable  and  useful  they  are : 
that  the  intention  of  revelation  being  two-fold,  not  only  to  re- 
store natural  religion,  but  to  reveal  new  doctrines  beyond  the 
reach  of  reason,  mysteries  are  to  be  expected  in  any  religion 
coming  forth  from  God,  and  attested  by  miracles  to  be  of  di- 
vine origin.  Much  error,  with  respect  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
Christian  mysteries^  ihay  be  said  to  arise  from  the  imperfection 
of  human  language,  in  which  no  words  can  be  found  which  shall 
convey  precisely  the  ideas  to  be  communicated;  ideas  un- 
known to  reason.  With  respect  to  the  mysteries  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  words  in  which  they  are  clothed  must  not  be  applied 
in  Aeir  fufl  signification  with  all  the  ideas  we  annex  to  tnem : 
they  must  be  taken  only  in  their  primitive  and  universal  signifi- 
cation* Dr  Mttnter  here  remarked  that  all  the  mysteries  are 
beneficial  to  mankind,  snd  that  it  is  for  ouir  interest  to  believe 
them.  At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  conference,  soitte  patti-^ 
culars  are  noticed  respecting  miracles,  those  especially  at  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus. 

The  chief  subject  of  the  twentieth  conference  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  This  being  stated  in  the  most  simple 
manner,  Struensee  said  he  was  now  a  convinced  Christian,  a's 
to  the  theoretical  parts  of  Christ's  religion,  and  he  wished  to  be 
the  same  as  to  the  practical  parts  of  it.  A  conversation  ensued 
on  the  valu^  of  the  inward  feelings  of  Christianity.  SpaldingV 
book  had  corrected  his  ideas  of  th6  reformation  in  man  to  be 
brought  about  by  conversion.     The  Cotinti  in  the  course  of  the 
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visit,  enumerated  some  of  the  causes  to  i?hich  he  attributed  his 
pr^udice  against  religion.  The  first  he  unreservedly  declared 
to  be  his  own  passions ;  afterwards,  the  mixture  of  human  inven- 
tions wiA  the  essentials  of  Christianity :  and  when  he  was  thus 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  rehgion,  it  will  readily  be  imagined 
that  every  instance,  of  which  it  appears  he  uniortunately  met 
many,  of  the  combination  of  enthusiasm  with  wickedness,  would 
strengthen  his  prejudices. 

At  his  next  interview  Munter  retraced  the  steps  by  which  the 
Count  had  arrived  at  his  present  state  of  conviction,  and  in 
order  that  he  might  assure  himself  how  far  his  hopes  of  having 
received  God's  mercy  were  well-founded,  Munter  renewed  the 
examination  of  his  past  life,  questioning  him  also  concerning  his 
repentance  towards  God,  his  love  and  gratitude  for  the  hope  of 
8aivation,his  simple  reliance  on  Christ  through  fidth.  Several  con« 
ferenees  were  occu{^ed  in  determining  tlie  expediency  of  difier^ 
eirt  ttiodesdT  conduct  with  reference  to  the  Count's  approaching 
trial ;  and  with  respect  to  the  intereiE^  of  rehgion,  that  his  conver- 
sion might  not  be  misinterpreted ;— and  in  commenting  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  resurrection,  fViture  judgment,  rewards  and 
punishments ;  in  all  which  conversations  Struensee  manifested 
the  composure  arising  j(h>m  firm  hope  in  a  joyful  fiiturity* 

In  the  thirtieth  conference,  the  objections  of  the  Deist  to  the 
humble  appearance  of  Christ  and  his  followers,  are  answered  by 
the  Count  liimBelf,  firom  a  sense  of  the  adaptation  of  such  Im- 
milky  to  the  design  of  the  mission. 

The  thirty-first  conference  contains  merely  a  narrative,  in  the 
Count's  own  words,  of  the  mode  in  which  Munter  efiected  his 
conversion ;  and  from  this  time  till  his  death,  he  was  chiefly  en-* 
gaged  in  preparing  to  meet  his  fate.  He  delivered  to  Dr. 
Munter  a  written  statement  of  the  change  in  his  religious  senti-* 
ments,  to  be  disposed  among  his  late  companions,  as  some 
eount^balance  to  the  evil  he  had  done  by  his  ir^uence  and 
examine. 

At  the  thirty-third  conference,  the  day  before  sentence  was 
pronounced,  he  wad  less  cheerful  than  before,  from  the  refiec-t 
tion  that  his  own  nusconduct  had  brought  him  to  his  miserable 
end,  which  he  traced  entirely  to  the  one  sin^-^voluptuousness ; 
ambiti(»i,  he  said,  only  hastened  and  completed  his  misfortunes. 
When  Inks  sentence  was  communicated,  he  received  it  without 
any  emotion)  and  was  less  moved  with  his  own  fate  than  with 
that  of  Count  Brandt,  which  was  simflar.  He  viewed  in  a  just 
^l^t  the  nature  of  punishment,  saying,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Mun- 
tev^  ^o  exhorted  him  to  meet  his  ignominious  death  with  pa- 
ikmm  «isd  ^bmisskm,  *'l  assure  yofu  I  am  very  easy  about  that, 
such .  punishments  shcmld  make  impression  upon  others,  and 
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therefore  they  ought  to  be  severe."  P.  160.  He  renewed  the 
profession  of  his  trust  in  God,  as  able  to  raise  him  up  in  a  glo* 
rifled  body.  The  circumstances  of  his  .death  led  turn  to  ac- 
knowledge how  much  more  Christ  had  suffered  for  his  sake, 
than  he  could  do.  for  his  own  crimes ;  and  he  praised  the  power 
of  prayer  to  comfort  him,  when  he  was  now  and  then  anxious 
about  the  fate  he  was  to  undergo.  Being  asked  concerning  his 
prayers,  he  said  "he  prayed  frequently:  he  held  communica- 
tion with  his  own  heart,  and  exerted  himself  to  confirm  and 
rectify  his  sentiments  more  and  more."'  P.  146.  The  method 
and  detail  of  prayer  does  not  appear  to  have  made  a  part  of 
Mtmter's  instructions;  much,  of  course,  must  have  passed  which 
is  not  related.  As  no  manual  of  prayer  is  mentioned,  the  de- 
ficiency was  probably  otherwise  suppUed;  and  the  omission  is 
remarked  upon  and  filled  up  in  a  note  by  the  Editor.  To  re- 
turn. Munter  says,  "I  am  unable  to  describe  the  ease  and 
tranquilUty  with  which  he  spoke.  I  expected  much  from  the 
power  of  religion  over  his  heart,  but  it  exceeded  my  most  san- 
guine expectations."  P.  165.  May  not  this  fact  be  attributed, 
under  Providence,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  piety  of  his  early 
education,  which,  though  choaked  and  blasted  by  cares  and 
pleasures  and  ungenial  soil,  yet  sprung  up  at  last  when  cherished 
and  fostered,  to  the  recompense  of  those  whose  labours  had 
heretofore  proved  so  unfruitful.— -A  comforting  example  for  the 
anxious  parent  imder  any  apparent  inefficacy  of  his  present  en- 
deavours, that  in  the  end  his  labours  shall  not  have  been  in 
vain. 

At  the  thirty-fifth  conference  the  Lord's  Supper  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  Count,  during  which  sacred  office  'he  was 
bathed  in  tears,  on  account  of  the  moral  misery  into  which  he 
had  thrown  himself  and  others,  and  on  account  of  the  love  of 
God  towards  him  and  all  mankind.  After  the  solemnity  he 
again  assured  Dr.  Munter  of  his  sincerity,  of  his  satisfaction 
and  uprightness  of  intention.  He  firmly  denied  the  fidsifica- 
tion  of  accounts  imputed  to  him,  though  he  admitted  appear- 
ances to  be  so  much  against  him,  that  he  could  not  blame  any 
who  thought  him  culpable.  On  this  point  Munter  speaks  as 
follows : — ^^  It  is  difficult  to  dismiss  every  suspicion  on  this  head 
against  Struensee,  and  if  he  was  guilty,  of  how  little  value  would 
be  his  conversion."  So  little  interesting,  nay  more,  so  painful 
would  the  whole  transaction  appear,  that  w^  could  almost  re- 
gret Munter  should  have  inserted  the  doubt. 

"  However,"  he  adds,  "  it  makes  me  easy  that  he  confessed  greater 
and  more  punishable  crimes  without  constraint,  but  denied  this  with  a 
firmness,  calmness  of  mind,  and  confidence,  which,  inexplicable  as  the  ' 
matter  remains,  makes  it  difficult  to  believe  him  guilty."    P.  171, 
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We  cannot  relFrain  from  saying  a  word  or  two  here,  upon  a 
point  which  has  frequently  occasioned  som6  perplexity  ana  pain 
•to  minds  deeply  imbued  with  a  love  of  holiness,  and  with  ardent 
attachment  to  the  appointed  means  of  grace :  a  point,  indeed^ 
which  merits  much  more  deliberate  investigation  than  our  pre- 
sent limits  will  allow;  but  of  such  immense  importance,  as  it  re- 
gards both  practice  and  principle,  that  having  once  approached 
the  subject,  we  shall  not  suffer  the  first  fit  opportunity  for 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it,  to  pass  without  renew- 
ing the  discussion.  We  shall  now  only  offer  such  observations 
as  may  induce  those  whom  it  may  concern,  to  take  the  matter 
into  consideration.  The  question  to  which  we  allude  is  sug- 
gested by  the  brief  account  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  being  administered  to  Struensee,  as  it  would  appear,  with- 
out even  any  express  desire  for  it  on  his  part,  on  the  day  before 
his  death.  Now,  if  we  are  to  consider  the  mode  of  treatment 
pursued  in  his  conversion  and  preparation  for  death,  as  a  prac- 
tical example  for  the  minister  of  Christ  in  the  performance  of 
his  pastoral  duties ;  may  it  not  reasonably  be  asked  :  how  far  is 
such  a  participation  in  the  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  for  the  first  time  at  the  close  of  life,  to  be  deemed  avail- 
able to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  recipient?  For,  unless  some 
very  important  benefit  be  expected,  it  is  scarcely  justifiable  to 
risk  the  injurious  impressions  which  may  be  made  on  the  survi- 
vors, with  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacrament,  if  they  be  led 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  viaticum,  to  be  received  Mith  equal 
•benefit  by  all,  let  their  former  conduct  have  been  what  it  may. 
In  the  case  of  Struensee,  it  was  probably  recommended  as  an 
additional  testimony  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
Tefigious  principles.  In  the  cases  which  are  continually  occur- 
ring to  the  parochial  minister,  in  which  he  is  called  upon  to  ad- 
minister the  Sacrament  to  those  who  have  not  before  received  it, 
for  various  insufficient  reasons,  but  have  not  led  notoriously  immoi- 
ral  lives,  or  neglected  any  other  ordinances,  it  may  be  admini^ 
tered  to  them  on  this  ground :  viz.  that  although  the  dying  suf- 
ferer may  have  still  an  imperfect  conviction  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  Sacrament,  and  may  not  be  in  the  state  of  those  who  are  able 
so  rightly  io  receive  it  that  they  "  are  one  with  Christ  and  Christ 
with  them" — yet,  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  his  wiH,  "in  romem- 
bRince  of  his  death  and  passion,"  it  may,  through  the  divine 
mercy,  turn  to  their  profit^  and  help  them  forwaid  in  the  way 
that  leadeth  to  everlasting  life.  How  far  the  general  practice 
of  administering  thie  Sacrament  to  condemned  criminals  is  to  be 
defended  on  this  principle,  or  whether  it  be  not  likely  to  en^ 
courage  a  belief  in  the  efiect  of  Sacramento  much  at  variance 
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with  the  sense  of  the -Church  of  England,  and  to  ^ve  great  "pain 
to  those  who  highly  esteem  the  privilege  of  spiritufuly  eating 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  and  of  thus  seeking  the  inwaxd 
grace  by  which  their  souls  are  strengthened  and  refreshed-— 
jQow  far  these  questions  are  regarded  in  their  proper  light,  we 
.shall  take  an  early  occasion  to  consider.  In  the  meanwhile,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  some  caution  is  required  in  accepting 
this  part  of  Munter's  plan  as  authority  for  the  treatment  of 
.death*bed  penitents  in  general;  although  their  sincerity  be  less 
questionable  than  that  of  Struensee. 

The  chief  subject  of  conversation,  the  day  before  his  death, 
was  redemption  by  Christ;  on  which  occasion  it  is  remarked  by 
Munter,  *'  he  said  many  striking  and  edifying  things/'  He  then 
spoke  of  his  love  towards  God  and  his  Redeemer,  which  en- 
tirely reconciled  him  to  his  death,  and  to  the  awful  and  igno* 
minious  circumstances  attending  it,  as  things  which  God  found 
necessary  for  his  good.  "  Yes,'*  added  he,  ^'thanks  be  to  God, 
I  am  as  satisfied  as  a  man  can  be  who  sees  his  greatest  happi- 
ness before  him.  I  therefore  humbly  adore  the  mercy  of  God 
and  the  power  of  religion."  P.  177,  When  he  hinted  at  the 
.possibility  that  he  might  not  have  fulfilled  all  the  conditions 
necessary  to  salvation—- that  he  might  not  be  such  as  God  would 
have  him  be ;  Munter  answered,  "  Since  he  was  conscious  that 
he  believed  in  Christ  and  that  he  loved  God,  he  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  of  his  being  pardoned  before  God."  P.  178. 

The  whole  of  the  last  conference  is  highly  interesting  and 
affecting :  it  closes  the  earthly  career  of  the  unfortunate  Struensee, 
and  manifests,  most  strikingly,  the  effect  of  religion  in  calming  the 
most  powerful  emotions.  The  only  particular  which  demands 
especial  notice,  is  an  observation  of  Struensee  when  arrived  at 
the  place  of  execution. 

**  It  is  true  I  returned  late  to  God,  but  I  know  that  he  who  is  fibm 
-eternity,  cares  not  for  the  length  or  shortness  of  time  in  which  men 
have  endeavoured  to  please  him.  Our  Saviour  says,  without  determin- 
ing any  thing  relative  to  this  matter, '  He  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out/  I  will  therefore  not  make  myself  uneasy  that  I  have 
kept  myself  so  long  from  God  and  virtue,"    P.  188. 

To  which  Dr»  Munter  makes  no  answer.  Is  this,  we  must 
ask,  a  sentiment  to  be  safelv  indulged?  Is  the  application  of 
oUr  Saviour's  promise  strictly  correct?  It  is  true  the  cotivert 
had  done  all  tnat  lay  in  his  power  to  shew  the  sincerity  of  his 
repentance ;  but  to  what  was  it  owing  that  he  had  so  narrow 
a  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  reli^ous  principles  ?  It  seems 
to  have  been  wholly  overlooked  by  him,  that  it  was  by  his  own 
fauk  his  conversion  was  delayed,  till  he  was  shut  out  iiom 
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kb  former  sdeneis  of  lifer  whcire  the  only  uneqmVoeal  8%n6  of  a 
self  principle  of  action  could  be  displayed.  His  neglect  of 
warmngs  in  sickness  and  danger,  almost  unto  death,  alluded  to 
IB  his  father's  letter,  and  mentioned  by  him$elf»  appears  to  have* 
excited  no  remorse.  He  uses«  on  all  oceasion8»  the  saihe  ground 
of  comfort  as  would  seem  most  applicable  to  an  unenlightexied 
headieny  brought  into  the  vineyard  at  the  eleventh  hour*  Hqw-^ 
everinecessary  the  power  of  God  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  mir 
ner,  that  grace  cannot  be  .expected  without  the  use  of  means ; 
and  those  meatus  were  wilfully  and  determinately  rejected  by 
Struenaee,  who  chose  to  remain  in  unbelief  that  he  might  pursi^ 
his  sinful  course.  Wlien,  at  last,  he  gave  heed  to  t^  word  of 
salyation,  was  he  justified  in  the  comfortable  assurance  that  he 
had  done  all  that  be  could  ?  If  so,  where,  we  may  ask  again,  is 
the  advantage  of  die  comparatively  righteous  over  tlie  dEmer/ 
provided  he  repents  at  last  ? 

The  whole  work  exhibits  an  awful  warning  of  the  deceitful-* 
ness  of^in,  and  of  its  power  to  darken  the  un^lerstanding,:and 
indurate  the  heart.  If,  in  consequence  of  its  presenting  Only 
a  brief  outline  of  argumelat,  it  can  hardly'  be  «aid  to  answer 
the  cavils  of  infidelity,  it  yet  decidedly  proves  that  arguments 
there  are  sufiidetttly  w^i^ty  to  overcome  the.  most  decided 
scepticism,  and  to  remove  every  shadow  of  doubt  and  difficulty, 
which  reason  can  admit  as  evidence  against  revelation* 


The  Private  Memoirs  and  Confessions  of  a  Justified  Sinner;  written  by 
Himself »  With  a  Detail  of  curious  traditionary  Fads,  and  other 
Evidence^  b^  the  Editor.  8vq.  d90pp.  10^.  6d.  Longman. 
1824. 

It  is  not  often,  we  should  hope,  that  it  will  occur  to  us  to  an-r 
nounce  a  publication  in  which  no  goQd  qualities  are  to  be  dis- 
covered, or  in  which  the  bad  notoriously  prepqnderate.  It  can 
yery  rarely  happen  that  works  written  with  any  religious  view 
should  be  entirely  destitute  of  interest  or  usefulness  to.  recomr 
mend  them.  When  such,  however,  do  fall  in  our  way,  although 
it  will  ever  be  much  more  accordant  vrith  our  wishes  to  find  oc- 
casion for  expressing  satisfaction,  we  shall  speak  the  ti'uth 
plainly — we  shaH  perform  our  duty  to  the  public  nee  temere 
nee  timide. 

On  the  work  before  us,  which  has  unfortunately  presented 
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itself  at  this  early  stage  of  our  labours,  we  caimot  honestly  be' 
silent.  It  is  as  little  susceptible  of  praise,  and  as  much  open  to 
blame,  as  any  book  of  the  sort  we  ever  met  with ;  and  yet  iii 
justice  we  are  bound  to  say  something  for  the  intention  of  the 
author,  whoever  he  may  be.  Having  little  curiosity  on  this 
latter  point,  which,  however,  is  genenuly  supposed  to  be  deter- 
mined, we  shall  give  our  opinion  of  the  book  m  as  few'words  as 
possible,  without  troubling  ourselves  to  justify  it  by  extracts 
which  could  only  disgust  our  readers. 

Neither  the  title,  the  subject,  the  frame-work,  the  filling  up, 
the  style,  the  language,  nor  the  tendency,  possesses,  so  far  as  we 
(^an  see,  one  single  attribute  of  a  good  and  usefiil  book.  The  title 
is  fdse,  illusory,  and  considering  the  story,  almost  blasphemous; 
the  subject  not  only  disagreeable  but  impossible ;  the  frame- 
work disjointed  and  ill  contrived ;  the  filling  up  a  heap  of  un- 
digested matter ;  the  style  sometimes  vulgar,  and  often  profane; 
the  language,  at  least  the  English,  by  no  means  correct ;  and 
the  tendency  in  many  parts  decidedly  iminoral,  and  in  more 
anti-religious. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  design  of  the  work  was  pro- 
bably good.  The  object  has  been  much  the  same  with  that  of 
the  well-known  "  Fur  PredestinatuSy"  printed  in  1651 :  but 
that  very  different  methods  have  been  employed  to  attain  this 
end  in  **  Ihe  Confessions  of  a  Justified  Sinner,'*  of  18S4,  is 
much  to  be  lamented.  The  former  logically  and  unanswerably, 
we  think,  developes  the  natural,  not  to  say  necessary  conse- 
quences of  pursuing  a  system  of  doctrine,  of  which  the  founder 
himself  dared  not  contemplate  thclegitimate  results.  The  latter 
exhibits  the  wild  ravings  of  a  madman,  and  ascribes  eflTects  to 
the  power  of  fanaticism,  which  never  can  be  fairly  attributed  to 
any  thing  but  the  visible  and  irresistible  agency  of  a  familiar 
demon,  such  as  that,  which,  according  to  the  German  fashion, 
is  introduced  into  the  fiction. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  holding  out  a  caution  to  the  Calvinist,j 
and  a  warning  to  every  denomination  of  professing  Christians, 
it  gives  an  inconceivable  advantage  to  the  party  aggrieved  by  itisr 
exaggerated  representations,  and  shocks  the  best  feelings  of  all 
who  think  that  some  respect  is  due  to  the  very  name  of  religion 
even  if  it  be  perverted  to  unworthy  purposes. 
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An  Historical  Catalogue  of  tlie  Scottish  Bishops,  down  to  the  Year 
1688.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Robert  Keith.  Also  an  Account  cf 
all  the  Religious  Houses  that  were  in  Scotland  at  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation*  By  John  Spottiswoode,  £sa.  A  new  Edition, 
corrected  and  continued  to  the  present  TimCf  with  a  Life  of  the  Au, 
thoT.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Russel,  LL.D.  8vo.  576pp.  1/,  Is. 
Rivingtons.     1824.      ^ 

This  is  one  of  those  interesting  works  of  which  Pinkerton  has 
given  a  list^  and  which,  he  says^  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of 
every  Scottish  antiquary.  It  is  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
Christianity  in  Scotland,  so  far  at  least  as  that  history  can  be 
identified  .with  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  country, 
and  with  the  succession  of  its  principal  office-bearers.  The 
lives  of  the  several  Bishops  constitute  a  -  jsort  of  landmark,  to 
guide  the  researches  of  the  historian,  amidst  the  obscurity  of 
ancient  times ;  and  also  to  establish  the  date  and  order  of  many 
very  important  events,  the  connexion  of  which  could  not  other- 
wise be  determined.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  this  Catalogue 
cannot  be  viewed  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  history,  as  in  that 
of  a  collection  of  valuable  historical  documents ;  all  well  au- 
thenticated by  distinct  references  to  original  papers,  and  faith- 
fully recorded  in  plain  perspicuous  language.  It  has,  accord- 
ingly, long  held  tne  place  of  an  authority  among  ecclesiastical 
antiquaries ;  and  no  writer,  however  prejudiced  or  swayed  by 
party  feeling,  has  ever  impeached  the  veracity  of  Keith,  or 
called  in  question  the  accuracy  of  his  statements. 

In  a  country,  of  which  the  ancient  annals  are  so  extremely 
meagre  and  confused  as  are  those  of  Scotland,  a  book  such  as 
that  now  before  us,  possesses  no  common  value.  Various  lists 
of  Bishops  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Boece 
and  Fordun,  as  well  as  in  the  volumes  of  more  modern  authors; 
but  those  lists  present  very  great  discrepancies,  in  the  number 
of  prelates  who  filled  the  several  sees,  in  their  names,  order  of 
succession,  date  of  consecration,  and  even  in  the  civil  occur- 
rences which  distinguished  their  respective  episcopates.  To 
ascertain  these  facts,  therefore.  Bishop  Keith  inspected  the 
registers  of  the  different  religious  houses  in  all  the  dioceses; 
the  grants  of  land,  tythes,  or  privileges  made  to  bishopricks  or 
monastic  establishments,  throughout  the  country ;  the  chartu- 
laries  of  the  numerous  Abbeys  and  Priories  which  were  spread 
over  the  kingdom ;  a  variety  of  deeds  under  the  privy  seal,  and 
even  the  records  of  private  transacfions  between  the  dignified 
clergy  and  the  owners  of  land  in  their  neighbourhood ;  and,  m 
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shprt,  every  document  in  which  the  name  of  a  Bishop  was  likely 
to  be  engi'ossed.  As  in  those  days,  too,  the  prelates  were  fre- 
quently employed  in  embassies,  treaties,  and  other  political 
matters.  Bishop  Keath  draws  a  number  of  his  authorities  from 
the  civil  history  of  his  country ;  his  objeel,  throughout  his  work, 
being  to  fortify  his  statements,  in  relation  to  the  episcopal  suc- 
cession in  every  see,  by  a  reference  to.  accre^ted  deeds  and 
other  contemporary  records,  which  incidentally  mentio^d  the 
names  of  the  individual  inciunbents.  The  following  entry  will 
gl^e  the  readers  an  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  wotk. 

~  '*  Richard.  1 163. — Richard,  chaplain  to  King  Malcolm  IV.  elected 
to  this  see  {St,  Andrews)  Anno  1168.  He  was  elect  of  St.  Andrews 
at  the  time  when  Herbert  was  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  also  when  Andrew 
was  Bishop  of  Caithness,  and  Sams  Bishop  of  Brechin,  {Cart.  Cwnbush.) 
He  is  elect  of  St.  Andrews  in  the  time  of  Malcohn  IV.  {lUdem  )  He  it 
both  elect  and  Bishop  in  the  same  reign  {Cart.  GlasgS)  and  Bishop  un* 
der  this  King,  {Dipkm.  et  Nutnism.)  and  Bishop  under  King  W^Sliami 
{Ibidem.)  He  is  witness  with  Nicolas^  Chancellor  of  the  Kiii^d<»n, 
^who  was  in  this  high  office  from  Anno  1165  to  1171),  {Cart.  N^w* 
batll )  He  had  been  sent  into  Normandy  to  negotiate  our  King  Wil* 
liam's  redemption  with  Henry  the  Second,  King  of  England,  in  the 
mondi  of  December  1175.  He  was  Bishop  here  1177,  {Cart.  K^lso.) 
He  mentions  his  predecessors  Robert  and  Emuld,  Bishops,  {CarU 
Scone.)  Ridiard  was  consecrated  '  Anno  1165,  apud  Sanctum  An- 
dreum  in  Scotia  ab  episcopis  ejusdem  terrse.'  {Chron.  Metros.)  He 
styles  himself  *Dei  gratia  Ecclesise  Sti  Andreae  humilis  minister;'  and 
he  says,  '  tempore  David  regis  bonae  memoriae  et  Roberti  episcopi,  et 
episcopi  Amoldi,  antecessorum  nostrorum,'  {Cart.  CanJmsk.y — pretty 
dear  instructions  that  he  himself  was  the  third  Bishcm  fix)m  Robert, 
contrary  to  what  was  above  supposed  with  respect  to  Ernest  and  Er- 
nuld.  King  William  also  confirms  his  donation  to  the  Abbey  of 
Cambuskenneth,  then  designed  tlie  Abbey  of  Sterling.  {Ilndem.) 
*  Electus  An.  Dom.  1165,  et  consecratas  apud  S.  Andreum  ab  epscopis 
regni,  dorainica  in  Ramis  Palmarum,  5to.  sciz.  Kal.  Aprilis,  astantQ 
Kege.  Electus  stetit  per  biennium,  et  coniurmatus  12  annis  et  uno 
mense,  et  tertio  Non  Maii.  obiit  in  infirmatorio  canonicorum.'  {Fordun.) 
He  died  Anno  1173*." 

When  the  Catalogue  comes  down  to  the  times  of  the  later 
Bishops,  the  author  introduces  a  sprinkUng  of  biography ; — 
gives  their  genealogy,  education,  and  character,  as  well  as  an 
outline  of  their  public  transactions  ;-»-but  we  should  oidy  de- 
ceive the  reader,  did  we  hold  out  the  promise  of  much  amuse- 

,  •  Note  by  Dr.  Riissd.  «  Hoveden,  f.  341,  places  bis  death  in  1180  ;  but  ii 
is  cJcar  from  the  following  section  that  it  aught  to  be.  1 177.  The  next  election 
took  place  io  1178^  and  even  Fordun,  in  another  place,  admits  that  Richard 
died  in  1 177."    See  Scot.  Cuwlok. 
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ment  to  be  derived  from  this  skeleton  of  ecclesiastical  historr. 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  compilation  of  dry  but  interesting  facts;  useral 
for  him  who  reads  tne  annals  of  the  ancient  Scottish  Church, 
and  altogether  indispensable  to  him  who  would  attempt  to  write 
concerning  them.  The  original  work  stops  at  the  Revolution, 
when  Episcopacy  was  compelled  to  give  place  to  the  Presby- 
terian establishment ;  from  which  period  to  the  present  day,  the 
history  of  the  Episcopal  Communion  in  Scotland,  and  the  lives 
of  the  Bishops,  have  been  furnished  by  the  editor,  a  clergyman 
of  that  Church. 

As  we  have  elsewhere  given  an  abridgement  of  the  history 
now  referred  to,  we  shall  riot  make  any  remarks  upon  either 
its  merits  or  its  contents,  except  to  observe,  that  it  has  made 
us  acquainted  with  many  circumstances  connected  with  our 
brethren  in  the  North,  which  have  not  hitherto  made  that  im- 

Eression  upon  the  public  mind,  which  their  interest  would  have 
)A  us  to  expect.  Were  a  Church  which  had  sufiered  so  much, 
and  exhibited  such  a  decree  of  self-denial  and  constancy,  to  be 
found  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  or  on  the  margin  of  the  Grreat 
Pacific,  the  zeal  and  wealth  of  England  would  be  called  forth 
to  proclaim  their  praise,  and  to  reward  their  stedfastness.  Even 
the  patrons  of  missionary  activity,  who  occupy  the  high  places 
of  our  aristocracy  and  government,  would  bow  down  their  ears, 
and  listen  to  the  claims  of  a  Communion,  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
part  of  their  own  Chiurch,  derived  from  it  by  Episcopal  conse- 
craticHii  holding  the  same  faith ;  having  the  same  worship,  or- 
dinances and  usages ;  the  same  sacerdotal  vestments,  and,  in 
short,  displaying  as  far  as  their  poverty  will  allow,  the  strictest 
conformity  with  our  apostolical  establishment.  But  the  Scot^ 
tish  Episcopalians  are  at  home,  and  therefore  they  are  over- 
looked :  they  want  the  advantage  of  distance  to  give  them  inte- 
rest in  the  eyes  of  the  religious  world ;  and  their  case,  more- 
over, presents  a  degree  of  practicability  which  is  not,  in  these 
days,  always  found  to  recommend  a  scheme  of  pious  liberality. 
They  are,  besides,  a  quiet  and  orderly  people;  great  lovers  of 
loyalty,  and  much  given  to  inculcate  the  duties  of  obedience 
and  subordination  towards  the  civil  authority ;  it  is  therefore 
unnecessary  for  oiu:  rulers  to  bribe  them  into  good  principles; 
or  to  allay  their  murmurs  by  a  seasonable  grant  from  the  na* 
tional  purse.  Virtue,  we  are  told  by  maxim-mongers,  is  its 
own  reward:  and  we  find,  in  fact,  that  she  is  not  ui^equently 
left  to  her  private  resources,  to  find  a  remuneration  for  those 
who  labour  and  endure  the  most  in  her  cause. 

But  to  return  to  the  Historical  Catalogue,  we  have  to  ob- 
serve that  the  present  editi<m,  besides  the  account  of  the  post 
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Revolution  Ckulrch  and  Bishops^  cohtains  a  life  of  the  Author^ 
and  a  number  of  notes  and  illustrations,  which  were  found, 
necessary  to  correct,  as  well  as  to  elucidate,  some  of  the  ori* 
ginal  statements.  These,  We  need  hardly  say,  are  chiefly, 
valuable  to  the  antiquary  and  historian ;  and  a^  they  were  pro-« 
cured  at  the  expence  of  great  research,  not  only  by  the  editor, 
himself,  but  by  several  learned  persons  to  whom  he  acknow- 
ledges his  obligations^  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  suit-, 
ably  prized  in  the  proper  quarters.  The  correction  of  a  date, 
even  though  it  should  only  amount  to  the  space  of  a  month,  and. 
at  the  distance,  too,  of  thirty  centuries,  is,  we  know,  to  a  real  an- 
tiquary, a  gratification  far  more  exquisite  than  the  invention  dTa; 
new  sauce  is  to  the  most  devoted  gastronome;  and  should  he  dis-. 
cover,  at  the  same  time,  a  different  spelling  for  a  disputed  name,- 
bis  triumph  is  so  complete  as  to  admit  of  no  addition.  But  as 
we  are  not  of  the  initiated,  Dr.  Russel  will  excuse  our  coldness 
in  regard  to  some  of  his  greatest  achievementis  in  that  way.  We 
enjoy  his  success  much  more  cordially  in  the  controversy  which, 
he  maintains  with  Dr.  Jamieson,  the  author  of  the  Scottish 
Dictionary,  on  the  subject  of  the  ancient  Culdees  of  lona ; 
of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  account. 

It  is  known  to  most  persons  who  are  at  all  conversant  in  the 
history  of  religious  opinion,  that,  about  the  end  of  the  seven-, 
teenth  century,  there  was  a  keen  controversy  waged  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom,  on  the  subject  of  Church  government;  in 
the  course  of  which  great  stress  was  laid  by  Selden,  Baxter, 
and  others,  on  the  supposed  fact,  that,  in  Scotland,  within  two 
hundred  years  after  Christ,  there  was  a  regulalr  ecclesiastical 
establishment  formed  without  Bishops ;  and  which  ccmtinued  to 
be  governed  by  Presbyters  till  a  recent  period,  when  it  was 
finally  oppressed  and  superseded  by  the  power  of  Rome,  The 
same  train  of  reasoning  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Scots 
themselves,  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  which  they  had 
inherited  from  the  English  non-conformists :  and  the  conclusions, 
to  which  they  arrived,  were  expressed  by  one  of  their  a.uthors 
in  the  following  words: 

"  That  the  Scots  of  old  difi*^red  exceedingly  from  the  Roman  Church, 
both  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  Church  government. ;  that  before  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century  they  had  no  Bishops,  but  that  their  Church 
was  governed  by  Prcjsbyters,  and  religious  monks,  called  Culdees,  who 
were  no  friends  to  Bishops,  and  kept  themselves  pure  from  all  innova- 
tions and  corruptions  of  the  Charcb  of  Rome :  that  it  appears  by 
writings  still  extant,  that  there  were  colleges  or  convents  of  these  Culr 
dees  at  St.  Andrews,  Abernethy,  Dunkeld,  Dumblane,  Brechin,  Loch- 
leven,  Monymusk,  and  elsev^re  throughout  the  kifigdorn,  who  were 
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dt  per|>eCiial  variance  witb  the  Roman  cleargy ;  and  therefore  the  church^' 
nicA)  presently  established  amongst  us,  are  the  only  right  and  lawful  sucn 
cessors  of  these  ancient  Culdees,  and  thus  have  the  sole  right  to  possess 
aU  churches,  diurch  lands,  and  benefices^  because  they  were  the  restorers 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  as  anciently  professed  in  this  kingdom;  for 
that  Bishops  among  us  were  only  innovators,  schismatics,  and  mtruders ; 
on  which  account  they  were  justly  pillaged  and  set  aside  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  deposed  at  the  beginning  of  the  grand  rebellion,  and 
abolished,  as  far  as  acts  of  parliam^t  can  go  at  the  Revolution." 

These  are  sweepitig.inferenceSy  it  must  be  owned ;  and  if 
it  could  be  shewn  liiat  the  facts  here  assumed,  had  any.foun^ 
dation  in  history,  the  advocates  for  the  Presbyterian  polity 
would  unquestionably  derive  from  ancient  times,  a  degree  of 
countenance  which  they  have  never  yet  enjoyed.  But  it  is 
made  perfectly  clear  by  Bishop  Lloyd,  that  the  idea  of  a  Scot^ 
tish  Church,  in  the  second  century,  is  a  mere  monkish  dream, 
destitute  alike  of  probabiUty  and  of  historical  truth.  No  writer, 
therefore,,  of  any  credit,  even  among  the  Presbyterians,  is  any 
longer  found  to  believe  in  this  primitive  model  of  ecclesiastical 
rule.  Many  of  them,  however,  retun  their  faith  in  the  Cul- 
dees, as  exhibiting  the  first  specimen  of  that  pure  anti-^prelati- 
cal  spirit,  which  has  been  so  ardently  fostered  in  more  modern 
times.  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  for  instance,  in  his  Historical 
Collections,  has  dilated  on  this  topic  at  great  length ;  proving, 
to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least,  that  Episcopacy  was  hardly  ever 
known  in  Scotland ;  that  it  was  always  reluctantly  received  and 
ahnost  constantly  opposed ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  corruptions 
of  the  Romish  Church  had  scarcely  begun  to  pollute  the  land, 
when  the  vigilance  of  the  reformers  was  excited,  and  their  zeal 
employed,  to  purify  their  borders,  and  to  sanctify  the  lines  of 
their  inheritance. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  original  edition  of  Keith's  Catalogue, 
there  is  inserted  an  able  reply  to  Sir  James's  Treatise,  written 
by  Mr.  Goodallj  the  author  of  a  Defence  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
.some  other  learned  works :  and  this  reply  has  been  pronounced 
by  Pinkerton,  no  mean  authority  in  such  matters,  as  the  best 
account  that  has  been  any  where  given  of  the  Culdees.  The 
controversy  had  dropped  for  many  years  as  if  by  mutual  consent: 
all  sensible  people  being  perfectly  satisfied  that  much  too  little 
was  known  of  the  opinions  and  usages  of  those  Columban 
monks,  to  found  upon  them  a  conclusive  argument  for  any  parr 
jticular  form  of  Church  government.  About  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  however.  Dr.  Jamieson  chose  to  revive  it,  in  a  large  work 
on  the  ''  Culdees  of  lona;*'  imdertaking,  of  course,  to  shew 
that  they  were  not  only  decided  Presbyterians,  but  that,  not 
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very  consistendjTi  one  would  thinks  they  were  in  the  practice  of 
orcibining  Bishops,  and  of  exercising  a  rigid  authority  over  the 
whole  Episcopal  order,  at  home  and  abroad. 

As  Dr.  Jamieson*8  book  was  to  be  held  in  some  degree  as  an 
answer  to  Goodall's  Dissertation,  prefixed,  as  has  already  been 
said,'  to  the  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Bishops,  Dr.  Russel,  in  pre- 
paring a  new  edition  of  the  latter  work,  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  reconsider  the  several  arguments  which  had  been  ad- 
duced on  both  sides,  and  to  examine  the  accuracy  of  the  con- 
dubious  to  which  those  arguments  had  led.  He  was  thus  in- 
duced^ though  with  evident  reluctance,  to  enter  the  Usts  with 
Dr  Jamieson ;  where,  availing  himself  of  the  powerftd  weapons 
supplied  by  Lloyd,  Gillan,  and  Goodall,  he  has,  we  think, 
gaiped  a  complete  and  indisputable  victory.  He  has  proved 
that,  iiQi  point  of  bdief  and  religious  usage,  the  Culdees  were 
in  no  respect  different  from  the  men  of  their  a^e ;  that  they 
w^e  £pi$copalians,  both  in  prindple  and  practice ;  and  that 
the  supreniacy  which  they  are  said  to  have  maintained  over 
Bishops,  was  confined  to  the  monastic  authority  lodged  in  the 
Abbot,  as  the  head  of  their  house,  to  whicn  every  Bishop 
would  naturaUy  submit,  so  long  as  he  lived  within  its  walls. 
The  argument  do€»  not  admit  of  abridgment,  we  will  not,'  there-* 
fore,  attempt  any  analysis  of  it.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  those 
who  wish  to  have  a  condensed  view  of  the  main  positions  in 
this  celebrated  controversy,  will  find  their  curiosity  amply  gra« 
tified  by  perusing  the  Prelhninary  Dissertation  on  the  Culdees^ 
with  the  Supplement,  contributed  by  the  present  editor  of 
Keith's  laborious  work. 

Mo6t  readers  who  have  spent  any  portion  of  their  time  on  the 
subject  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  wijl,.we  are  sure,  admit  the 
justness  of  the  following  remarks  by  Dr.  RusseL 

''  It  cannot  have  escaped  observation,  that  Presbyterian  writers  on 
Church  government  have  usually  satisfied  themselves  with  an  attempt 
to  make  out,  not  that  their  own  system  has  the  sanction  of  divine  au* 
thority  or  even  of  primitive  usage ;  but  merely  that  the  proof  in  favour 
of  Diocesan  Episcopacy  is  not  entire,  and  that  the  scheme  of  discipline 
by  Bishops  and  Archbishops  cannot  be  traced  to  the  very  age  of  the 
Apostles.  It  is  not  pretended  by  these  authors  that  the  flock  of  Christ 
was  at  any  time,  prior  to  the  Reformation,  governed  by  Presbyteries, 
Synods,  and  Assemblies,  held  by  the  second  order  of  ministers:  their 
arguments  in  general  do  not  aim  at  a  higher  object  than  to  perplex  the 
reasoning  of  their  adversaries  in  support  of  a  different  polity^  and  to 
wrest  from  the  Episcopalian  a  reluctant  acknowledgment  that  his  pat- 
tern of  ecciesiastieal  rule  originated  in  views  of  human  expediency,  and 
not  in  the  direct  institution  of  the. Divine  Head,  of  the  Churdu  . Dr. 
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Campbell,  for  example,  ivas  not  displeased  to  find  diat  die  rtaidt  of  his 
learned  inquiry  Vitf»  the  history  of  our  Holy  Religion,  afforded  a  great 
degree  of  countenatice  to  a  body  of  Christians,  who  have  less  system 
and  fewer  pi;eten8ioiis  to  established  fium  than  almost  any  other ;  and 
that  the  practice  of  the  first  worshippers  of  Christ  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  scheme  adopted  by  the  Independent^t  Dr.  Jamieson,  again,  in 
his  eagerness  to  weaken  the  cause  of  Episcojpacy^  has  entirely  over- 
looked the  interests  of  Presbyterianism :  all  his  labour,  his  erudition^ 
his  ingenuity,  and  his  historical  knowledge,  having  been  sedulously 
employed,  throiighout  almost  every  page  of  a  large  quarto  volume,  to 
establish  the  singular  position,  that  the  purest  period  of  Scottish  anti- 
quity is  to  be  identified  with  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  government,  ex- 
iercised  by  a  fraternity  of  monks  under  the  direction  of  a  tonsured 
Abbot!'' 

There  is  an  interesting  division  of  Keith's  volume  which  we 
have  not  yet  mentioned;  namely,  an  Account  of  all  the  Religi- 
ous Houses  which  were  in  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation. This  is,  indeed,  a  distinct  treatise  and  written  by  a  dif- 
ferent author,  Mr.  Spottiswoode ;  a  relative,  we  believe,  of  the 
celebrated  Archbishop  and  Church  historian.  It  embraces 
nearly  the  same  objects  with  the  Anglia  Sacra  and  Monasticon 
Anglicum,  works  well  known  to  every  antiquary;  and  it  is,  of 
consequence,  a  very  useful  appendix  to  the  Historical  Cata- 
logue of  the  Scottish  Bishops.  Take  it,  all  in  all,  therefore, 
this  publication  will  be  found  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information,  which  would  in  vain  be  sought  for  in  any  other 
book  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 


Narrative  of  an  Excursion  to  the  Mountains  ofPiemont,  and  ResearckiS 
among  the  Vaudois  or  Waldenses^  Protestant  Inhabitants  of  this 
Cottian  Alps,  By  the  Rev.  William  Stephen  Gilly,  M.A. 
4to.     504pp,     9.L  2s,    Rivingtons.    1824. 

The  title  under  which  this  volume  is  sent  into  the  literary  world, 
and  the  character  wliich  it  bears  upon  first  inspection,  would 
lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that  its  principal  object  is  to  amuse 
him  with  some  of  those  picturesque  descriptions,  personal  ad- 
ventures, and  occasional  chit-chat,  which  are  so  adapted  to  the 
public  taste  at  the  present  period.  The  author  commences  like 
a  sanguine  enthusiast,  delighted  with  the  scenes  he  has  visited, 
in  raptures  with  the  mountaineers  among  whom  he  has  beeii 
thrown,  and  in  expectation  of  rendering  others  as  ardent  in  the 
cause  he  espouses  as  himself. 

The  opening  pages,  prepared  us  for  nothing  more  than  an 
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entertaining  narrative,  a  light  and  animated  outline  of  Walden^ 
8ian  history,  but  when  we  arrived  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
chapter,  we  began  to  discover,  that  a  considerable  degree  of 
reading  and  enquiry  had  been  brought  to  bear  wpoa  the  subjects 
discussed,  and  that  we  were  entering  into  the  most  important 
details  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  records  of  the  Vaudois. 
In  fact  Mr.  Gilly  has  been  guilty  of  a  ruse^  (for  which  we  are 
willing  to  grant  him  the  most  plenary  indulgence,)  in  stealing  a 
place  upon  the  book-shelves  of  those  who  profess  to  be  light 
readers  only,  under  colours  most  likely  to  attract  their  notice; 
and  then  leading  them  on  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  a  great  his- 
torical and  theological  question,  while  they  suppose  they  are 
merely  amusing  themselves  with  one  of  the  popular  productions 
of  the  day.  Relief  and  contrast^ seem  to  have  been  studied 
throughout  the  work;  and  the  materials  which  constitute  its  most 
valuable  portion,  but  which  would,  from  their  very  nature,  be 
too  heavy,  if  they  were  not  dexterously  adjusted,  are  worked  up 
with  the  ornamental  part  of  the  construction,  with  sufficient 
nicety  not  to  encumber  it.  It  is  thus  that  the  account  of  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Waldensian  Church  does  not  form 
a  chapter  by  itself,  which  may  be  passed  over  at  pleasure  as 
being  dry  and  prolix,  but  it  is  blended  with  the  more  attractive 
features  pf  the  narrative,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be 
omitted  but  at  the  expence  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  pas- 
sages in  the  whole  work.  For  example,  a  mountain  walk  leads 
our  traveller  to  a  cottage,  where  he  witnesses  a  scene  which 
more  than  realizes  the  beautiful  image  of  rustic  innocence,  and 
religious  and  contented  happiness,  which  the  poet  Bums  has 
described  so  sweetly  in  his  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night."  This 
scene  introduces  a  statement  of  the  mode  of  educadon  pursued 
among  the  Vaudois,  and  is  not  closed  without  furnishing  some 
interesting  information  connected  with  this  important  subject. 

An  account  of  the  political  grievances  under  which  the  Wal- 
denses  still  labour  is  appended  to  one  of  the  most  dramatic  in- 
cidents in  the  volume,  (page  1 14,)  and  the  digressions  relating  to 
the  former  history  of  this  little  community  are  admitted  in  the 
form  of  dialogues  with  the  people  Jihemselves,  who  take  pride  in 
speaking  of  the  constancy  and  heroic  achievements  of  tneir  an- 
cestors. It  is  in  this  wav  that  a  complete  history  of  the  Vaudois 
is  given,  without  formally  allotting  any  portion  of  the  voliune 
either  to  a  theological  disquisition  or  a  political  retrospect;  and 
when  the  reader  has  finished  the  last  page  he  finds  that  he  has 
imperceptibly  become  acquainted  with  every  topic  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  present  and  former 
condition  of  these  prinutiye  Christians. 
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•  HaviYig  taken  this  general  survey  of  the  work  before  us,  We 
will  proceed  to  a  more  minute  investigation  of  its  contents.  Mr. 
Gilly  left  England  in  the  December  of  1822,  with  the  intention  of 
journeying  on  at  once  to  the  mountain  retreats  of  the  Waldenses, 
which  are  situated  to  the  west  of  Piemont/on  the  Italian  side  of 
the  Alps,  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  those  two  well-known 
passes  that  conduct  over  Mount  Cenis  and  Mount  Oeiievre. 
They  have  for  their  frontiers  the  Province  of  Piquerol  on  the 
East,  and  that  of  Daupfain6  on  the  West,  the  Marquisate  of 
Susa  on  the  North,  and  the  Marquisate  of  Saluzzo  on  the  South. 
It  is  admitted  that  it  was  an  improvident  arrangement  to  make 
this  excursion  in  the  winter,  and  it  is  recommended  to  future 
travelers  not  to  think  of  visiting  the  same  region  in  any  but- 
the  sununer  season. 

The  two  first  chapters  of  the  volume  are  occupied  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  route  through  France,  and  the  grand  passage  of 
the  Alps  over  Mount  Cenis ;  but  the  author  never  loses  sight  of 
his  principal  object,  anjd  throws  in  some  notice  of  the  Wat 
denses  whenever  he  can!.  For  instance,  at  Lyons  he  has  an  op- 
portunity of  attending  divine  service  at  the  Protestant  Chapel, 
and  makes  enquiries  about  the  sect  of  Peter  Waldo :  this  leads 
to  an  examination  of  the  question,  whether  Peter  Waldo  had 
any  pretensions  to  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  Waldensian 
ChuiFch.  A  short  biographical  account  of  that  Reformer  is 
given,  and  the  most  satisfactory  historical  evidence  is  adduced, 
to  prove  that  Peter  of  Lyons  adopted  his  religious  ojpinions 
from  the  Yaudois,  and  did  not  make  his  appearance  till  many 
years  after  the  Waldensian  Church  of  the  valleys  of  Piemont 
had  been  fecoghised  in  histoiy.  In  support  of  his  position, 
Mr.  Gilly  relies  much  upon  the  strength  of  an  ancient  Walden- 
sian MS.  entitled  La  Ndbla  Lemouy  a  plain  analysis  of  faith,  , 
doctrine,  and  discipline^  collected  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, and  written  in  the  year  1100,  a  copy  of  which  is  inserted, 
with  an  English  translation,  in  the  appendix :  but  we  lament  to 
learn  that  the  original,  together  with  seven  volumes  of  MSS. 
all  relating  to  the  Yaudois,  have  been  stolen  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  ttcnsi  the  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where 
they  had  been  deposited  by  Sir  Samuel  Moriand  in  165B. 

Several  copies  in  print  of  La  Nobla  Ley f  on  are  preserved" 
in  different  histories  of  the  Waldenses,  but  Mr.  Gilly  has 
omitted  to  mention  that  the  duplicate  MS.  of  this  precious  relic 
is  still  extant  in  the  public  library  of  Geneva.  It  is  ^n  a  very 
fair  state  of  preservation,  and  written  on-  parchment  in  old 
Gothic  characters.  - 

The  author  speaks  of  another  very  .ancient  manuscript,  called 
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a  Treatbe  cm  Andehrist,  in  proof  of  the^xi^tenee  ^f  ib^  WdX* 
densian  Church  anterior  to  reter  Waldo :  but  thoush  he  afteiS' 
irards  refers  for  points  of  doctrine  to  the  famous  dd  MS.  Ca^ 
techism  *i  which  Leger  and  Morland  assign  to  thebe^^i^Mug  of 
the  twelfth  centuryi  he  is  silent  upon  the  subject  of  its  exact 
d»teto  He  has  also  judiciously  abstained  from  adducing  the 
Waldensian  Treatise  on  tbe  Lnvocatton  of  Saints,  as  an  addi« 
tional  evidence  in  the  same  cause,:  although  it  has  be^i  made 
great  use  of  by  other  advocates.  The  fact  is,  the  Catechism  in 
quoting  Scripture,  refers  to  certain  chapters  f,  whereas  the  first 
dividii^  of  Scripture  into  chapters  did  not  take  place  tiH  die 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  division  was  made  by 
Cardinal  Hugo  to  assist  his  references  to  the  Biblical  text  in 
his  Concordance  of  the  Yidgate.  The  Treatise  on  the  Invocar- 
tion  of  Saints  quotes  a  work  which  was  written  by.  a  monk  of 
Urbino  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Neither  of  these  therefore 
eoukl  have  been  composed  before  die  time  of  Peter  Waldo,  wtib 
flourished  about  1170  j:.  It  wcakais  a  good  cause  to  advance 
either  superfluous  or  questionable  testimony,  and  we  are  glad 
Mr.  Gilly  has  declined  adopting  several  hypotheses  which  have 
been  great  favourites  with  those  who  have  previously  written 
upon  die  subject.  The  probability  of  St.  Paiu  having  preached 
Xo  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  diese  valleys,  lind  establidbied  the 
Gospel,  in  his  way  from  Rome  to  Spain,  has  been  seized  upon 
vith  avidity  by  several  historians  of  the  Vaudois,  upon  the 
strength  of  the  Apostle's  observations,  Rom.  xv.  ^.  It  would 
have  been  a  pretty  episode  for  the  volume  before  ijui,  but  nothing 
apocryphal  has  been  admitted  into  it. 

In  the  third  chapter  we  find  ourselves  with  the  author  at 
Turin,  and  are  informed  diat  a  minister  from  one  of  the  Yamdoia 
villages  officiates  on  the  Sabbath  at  tbe  chapel  of  the  BritJoK 
ambassador.  This  privileged  chapel  is  die  only  place  of  wor^ 
9hip  at  Turin,  where  the  Protestant  sulgeots  of  his  Sacdioiaft 
majesty  are  7)ennitted  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  the  refixnoned 
faith!t! 

From  Turin  an  excursion  is  made  to  the  celebrated  Basiliqa» 
called  the  Superga,  erected  by  Victor  Amadous  the  Second. 
The  sight  of  this  magnificent  building  produces  son^  obsarva- 
tSons  upon  the  reign  and  character  of  one  of  the  most  cruel  per- 

*  <*  Un  CaUcbisme  en  la  m^e  langue  et  do  la  m^me  epoque/'  is  the  lan- 
guage of  those  -who  erroneously  fancy  that  La  Nobla  riey9on  and  this  Cate- 
chism were  written  at  the  same  period. 

f  A.  Quel  Cosae  F6  ?  B.  Seoond  I'Apostal.  Hebr.  o.  11,  &c. 

\  As  this  Catechism  quotes  Scripture  by  chapters,  but  not  by  verses,  which 
was  a  new  division  made  in  the  sixteenth  century,  its  claim  to  antiquity  mnut 
ke  admitted  to  a  ceitaiii  extent. 
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0ectktors  of  tbe  Waldens^s,  and  sevett  or  caght  plicges  are  devoted 
to  an  account  of  their  suflferings  in  the  year  16^.  In  his  war 
with  France  the  Diike  of  Savoy  had  need  of  the  assistance  of 
his  Protestant  subjects,  and  restored  them  to  favour.  When 
the  danger  was  over  they  were  again  oppressed.  We  -are 
tempted  to  transcribe  the  e<Micluding  paragraph  upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  characteristic  of  the  author's  style>  and  as  illustrative  of 
the  treatment  which  the  Yaudois  have  repeatedly  experienced 
from  their  sovereigns. 

"  The  sequel  of  the  history  is  worthy  of  the  beginning.  Victor 
Amadeus  had  so  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  loyalty  and  ex- 
traordinary valour  of  his  Vaudois  troops,  that  he  would  not  suffer  them 
to  be  intermixed  with  other  regiments.  They  were  brigaded  by  them* 
selves,  commanded  by  their  own  officers,  and  invariably  occupied  a 
distinguished  post  in  every  action.  But  their  fidelity  did  not  end  here% 
Saccessive  reverses  obliged  the  duke  to  retreat  before  the  Frendi.  He 
even  became  a  fugitive ;  and  where  did  he  take  refiige  ?  In  the  valleys 
of  the  Vaudois !  The  persecutor  fled  to  the  persecuted  for  safe;ty ;  and 
behind  the  Felice,  in  a  secluded  spot  in  the  village  of  Rora,  Victor 
Amadeus  found  a  safe  asylum  among  the  very  people  whom  he  had  de- 
nounced, proscribed,  and  hunted  down  even  to  torture  and  death. 
Such  was  the  fidelity  and  loyalty  of  the  Vaudois ;  and  how  did  the 
sovereign  testify  his  sense  of  their  services  ?  To  the  family  indeed,  in 
whofste  house  he  had  found  shelter,  he  granted  the  tnva/uaft/l^  privilege  of 
having  an  enclosed  burial-place !  But  the  Vaudois,  as  a  community, 
were  forgotten.  At  the  return  of  peace,  and  upon  his  re-instatement 
in  power,  the  grateful  Victor  Amadeus  added  one  more  to  the  edicts 
in  force  against  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  built  the  Supefga ! !  !*' 
P.  57. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  we  are  introduced  to  the  Vaudois  in 
the  midst  of  their  own  wilds  and  fastnesses ;  and  the  dreary 
ride,  the  gloomy  defile,  the  black  bare  rocks,  and  the  bleak  and 
rugged  district,  which  the  author  describes  in  his  journey  from 
Pignerolo  to  the  valley  of  Perosa,  prepared  us  for  all  the  po- 
verty and  wretchedness  which  prevail  there. 

"  There  is  such  a  scene  of  savage  disorder,"  says  the  description, 
**  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pomaretto,  that  one  would  imagine  it  had 
been  effected  by  the  most  violent  convulsions  of  nature :  huge  fragments 
df  rock  encumber  the  ground  on  all  sides,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  moun- 
tains must  have  been  rent  asunder  to  produce  so  much  nakedness  and 
desolation." 

"We  were  prepared  for  all  this;  but  we  were  not  prepared  for 
such  elevation  of  spirit  above  the  ills  of  life,  for  such  triumph  of 
intellect  over  body,  as  the  venerable  Peyrani  is  represented  as 
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displaying,  in  the  inid«t  of  scenes  und  itniler  suHerlings  which 
urere  enough  to  shake. the  firmest  mind* 

In  the  inmate  of  a  misdrabfe  habitation,  in  a  figure  bent  dowii 
by  years.and  sickness,  clad  in  tattered  apparel,  and  presenting 
a  spectacle  of  affliction,  distress,  and  penury,  beyond  the  lot  of 
the  most  indigent  of  country  curates,  our  traveller  found  the 
'moderator,  or  head  of  the  Vaudois  church.  But  when  he  en«* 
tered  into  conversation,  instead  of  indulging  in  querulous  dis^- 
course,  or  bitter  invectives  against  those  who  had  neglected  or 
oppressed  him,  -as  most  aged  sufferers*  do  when  they  have  a 
commisserating  stranger  into  whose  ear  they  may  pour  their 
griefs,  this  noble  minded  old  man  shook  ofi*  the  feebleness  of 
sorrow  and  sickness,  that  he  might  talk,  not  of  his  own  griev- 
ances, but  of  the  pure  and  pxiimtive  church,  and  of  the  pious 
and  amiable  community,  over  which  he  presided; 

The  effect  produced  by  the  interview  with  this  extraordinary 
old  man,  in  the  midst  of  objects  which  harmoniswd  so  little  with 
the  fine  tone  and  temperament  of  his  well  regulated  and  gifted 
mind,  must  have  been  like  that  of  an  oasis  in  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  when  its  green  spots  first  burst  upon  the  eye.  of  the 
weary  and  fainting  traveller.  The  author  shall  speak  for  him- 
self. 

''  The  good-humour,  cheerfulness,  and  resignation  of  the  old  man^ 
his  perfect  recollection  of  events  and  -conversations  which  took  place 
years  ago,  his  profound  erudition  and  general  information,  lent  a  deep 
and  peculiar  interest  to  his  discourse.  My  young  companions  were 
rivetted  with  attention.  He  aj^ared  to  them  like  a  being  of  a  dif^ 
ferent  order  to  what  they  had  been  used  to  see :  all  that  they  heard 
and  saw  had  more  the  air  of  romance  than  reality.  The  little  window 
of  the  room  opened  upon  the  wild  mountain  scenery  of  Pomaretto  ;  the 
roar  of  the  distant  torrents  was  heard  through  the  casement ;  and  the 
impr^ion  of  the  whole  scene  was  so  much  the  greater  from  the  caa^ 
trast  between  the  elevated  character  of  the  noble  old  man,  and  the  cir- 
.cumstmices  in  which  he  was  placed. .  Poverty  within,  and  desolation 
without,  formed  a  dark  and  striking  back*ground  to  the  portrait  of  t]^ 
philosophic  minister,  whose  lips  teemed  with  eloquence,  and  whose  mind 
was  stored  with  all  the  riches  of  the  most  intellectual,  society.  The 
looks  of  my  friends,  as  they  wandered  from  the  window  to  the  mo*- 
derator,  sufEciently  told  me  what  was  passing  within  their  breasts ;  aai} 
they  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  M.  Vertu,  who  watched  with  an;enr 
j^uiring  eye,  to  observe  what  impression  the  aged  moderator  of  lus 
church  would  make  upon  the  strangers.  Holding  him  in  the  utmost 
reverence  himself,  he  was  all  anxiety  that  we  should  do  the  same ;  and 
could  not  disguise  his  feelings  of  delight  at  every  mark  of  respect, 
which  we  paid  to  the  sacred  representative  of  this  primitive  Christian 
community."     P.  91. 
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From  this  venerable  pastor  Mr.  Gilly  gathered  many  valuable 
particulars  relating  to  the  religious  opinions,  moral  conduct,  and 
Dolitical  condition  of  the  Vaudois :  but  to  an  account  of  the 
Waldensian  Church  will  form  a  separate  article  in  some  future 
Number,  we  will  not  anticipate  iiurther  than  by  remarking)  that 
the  favourable  sentiments  which  we  have  Icmg  entertained  of  this 
most  interesting  body  of  Christians,  are  more  than  confirmed 
by  the  many  proofs  that  are  given  in  the  volume  before  us  of 
their  being  neither  fanatical,  nor  fond  of  controversy  ,nor  infected 
with  either  the  late  or  the  present  opinions  of  Geneva,  but 
really  and  indisputably  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  and  Apos- 
tolical Church. 

Whife  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  refrain  from  supply* 
lag  a  little  supplemental  ii^ormation  in  addition  to  that  which 
the  author  has  furnished  on  the  subject  of  tKe  Waldenses  of 
Piemont  being  the  parent  stock  of  the  Provencal,  Albigensian, 
Picard,  WaUoon,  Swiss,  German  and  English  Reformers.  In 
the  hamlet  of  Ricaretto,  in  the  valley  of  San  Martino,  there  is 
a  Vaudois  family  who  bear  the  name  of  Calvin,  from  which  it  is 
probable  that  the  famSy  of  the  great  Swiss  BLeformer  was  ori- 
^ally  Waldensian.  The  name  of  Guido  Bray,  the  Walloon 
Reformer,  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  parish  register  of  a  village 
in  the  same  valley. 

From  Pomaretto  the  author  returned  to  Pignerolo,  and  then 
directed  his  course  to  the  valley  of  Lucerna,  where  a  brighter 
sky  and  a  more  cheerful  landscape  enlivened  the  journey.  The 
scenery  in  the  vale  of  San  Giovanni  was  of  itself  enough  to  keep 
the  eye  and  mind  in  perpetual  action,  but  a  young  Vaudois  who 
had  accompanied  the  English  party  from  Turin,  added  an  un- 
common degree  of  interest  to  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country 
by  recounting  anecdotes  of  the  days  of  persecution,  and  assign- 
ing a  tale  to  every  hamlet  witbin  view :  we  have  selected  one  of 
these. 

"  He  pointed  to  the  banks  of  the  Pelice,  near  Lucerna.  *  At  that 
bend  of  the  river,'  he  told  us,  '  tradition  had  consecrated  the  spot  to 
the  recollection  of  an  ex[^oit  more  memorable  dum  the  achievement  of 
Leander  himselC  A  C^^olic  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  lessons  of 
a  Vaudois  fiiead,  and  gave  such  proof  of  his  heart  being  touched,  that 
the  latter  thought  no  opportunity  ought  to  be  lost  of  pressiog  his  con- 
version while  he  appeared  to  he  in  a  favourable  mood.  His  visits 
used  to  be  nocturnal.  On  the  night  wKen  he  flattered  himself  that  his 
arguments  would  prevail,  the  floods  had  cut  off  the  usual  means  of 
access.  It  was  winter,  and  the  torrent  was  alarmingly  broad  and  rapid; 
but  the  Christian  hero  was  not  to  be  interrupted  or  daunted  in  his  holy 
enterprize  :  he  boldly  plunged  into  the  waters,  swam  across,  and  reape4 
his  reward  in  the  conversion  of  his  friend  from  Popery.*  **     K  100, 

VOL.  I.  NO.  I.  I 
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It  wa^  on  a  Sunday  moriiii^  when  the  travellers  visited  La 
Torre^  the  principal  village  of  the  Vaudois ;  but  instead  of 
transcribing,  as  we  are  inclined  to  do»  one  or  two  passages  which 
give  a  faithful  idea  of  the  Sabbath-day  scene  that  presented 
itself  pn  thiS'  occasion,  we  will  invert  an  anecdote  which  we  think 
Mr.  Gilly  will  envy  us  the  opportunity  of  contributing.  It  is 
the  best  comment  we  can  make  upon  the  correctness  of  his  own 
observations,  and  th^  delight  he  takes  in  speaking  of  the  ge- 
nuine piety  and  Innocent  simplicity  of  these  virtuous  moun- 
taineers. 

About  ten  years  a^o  a  Pro^stant  gentleman  was  travelling  in 
France  and  met  an  old  recruiting  seijeant  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  who  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  being.able  to  tell 
one  of  the  reformed  faith  what  reason  he  had  for  respecting  the 
members  of  that  persuasion.  '  I  was  charged  pne  sultry  day/ 
said  he,  '  to  convey  a  dispatch  from  my  eommanding  officer 
throi^h  one  of  the  Protestant  valleys  of  Fiemont*  It  was  Sun- 
day, and  .when  I  was  exhausted  with  heat,  and  hunger  and 
thirst,  ready  to  sink  for  want  of  refreshment,  I  could  find  no  inn 
open  to  receive  me.  In  this  condition  I  entered  a  cottage  to 
ask  for  assistance:  nobody  was  at  home  but  a  poor  widow,  who 
told  me  that  it  was  the  hour  of  divine  service,  and  she  could 
not  stay  to  give  me  reireshments,  for  that  she  was  hastening  to 
Church;  but  there,  said  she,  are  my  keys,  help  yourself  to  what 
you  want,  and  take  the  repose  you  require.' 

The  chapter  which  describes  the  visit  to  La  Torre  enters 
into  a  variety  of  details,  which  shew,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
Vaudois,  that  the  spirit  of  Popery  is  as  ^ncompromising  as 
ever,  and  that  notwithstanding  aU  the  services  which  have  been 
rendered  by  the  natives  of  these  Protestant  valleys  to  the  state, 
the  govemmaat  of  his  Sardinian  majesty  stiU  pursues  them  with 
disqualifications,  restrictions,  and  vexatious  proceedings  of  the 
most  oppressive  nature ;  so  much  so  that  we  cannot  sufficiently, 
admire  die  constancy  with  which  Aey  preserve  their  rel^ious 
int^rity  in  ^e  midst  of  such  excessive  Wdsliips.  One  of  our 
ambassadors  remonstrated  with  the  late  King  of  Sardinia  upon 
this  subject,  and  urged  him  to  amehorate  the  coiidition  of  the 
Waldenses.  "  Emancipate  the  Irish  Catholics,*'  said  his  ma- 
jesty, "  and  I  will  emancipate  the  Vaudois."  ^'  We  only  beg 
of  yout  majesty,"  it  was  rejomed,  ^^  to  concede  as  much  to  the 
Protestants  of  the  valleys,  as  has  been  conceded  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland."  There  was  no  reply  to  this  most  reason* 
able  request — the  king  was  sflenced. 

From  La  Torre,  as  his  head  quarters,  our  traveller  made  ex- 
cnrsions  to  the  neighbouring  villages,  one  of  these  was  to  An- 
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grogna;  and  among  the  cottages  of  this  mountain  hamlet^  many 
of  which  are  perched  like  eagles'  nests  upon  the  edge  of  pre* 
ctpioes,  and  upon  the  summits  of  rocks,  he  had  some  dehghtful 
opportunities  of  studying  the  character  of  the  peasants,  ^uid  of 
observing  the  effect  which  rehgion,  pure  and  undefiled  as  it  is 
in  these  secluded  spots,  has  upon  iw  conduct  apd  happiness,  of 
xnan. 

"  In  the  summer,  when  these  pastoral  people  are  tending  their  cattle 
at  a  distance  from  the  villages,  and  occupying  their  chalets,  ox  temporary 
cabins,  upon  the  summits  of  the  mountain,  the  clearness  of  tlve  atmos* 
phefe  allows  the  sound  of  the  same  Sabbath  bells  to  reach  them,  ciEdliiu^ 
them  to  the  worship  of  the  Creator  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven,  u 
must  be  a  most  gratifying  and  impressive  sight  to  see  them  hastening 
from  different  quarters,  and  assembling  in  a  convenient  place  on  the 
gteen  turf,  to  fisten  to  the  exhortations  of  their  mimsters,  who  follpw 
diem  on  every  seventh  day  to  their  remotest  pasturages.  They  gene- 
rally select  a  sort  of  natural  amphitheatre,  where  they  may  be  shaded 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun)  and  hear  their  pastor  the  more  distinctly.  A 
congregationi  collected  on  such  spots  as  these,  must  give  rise  to  some 
of  oie  most  sublime  feelings,  which  man  is  capable  of  entertaining.** 
P.  12$^ 

In  his  ramble  to  ViUaro,  the  author's  attention  was  directed 
by  his  guide  to  several  spots  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  ex- 
ploits achieved  in  defence  of  religious  integrity  and  liberty  of 
conscience ;  and  upon  this  occasion  the  sight  of  enormous  masses 
of  rock  debouching  into  the  glens  beneath,  and  of  abysses 
which  the  eye  could  notfathom,  led  to  tales  connected  with  the 
military  history  of  the  Waldenses.  Next  to  the  protecting 
shield  of  Providence,  it  is  to  these  rugged  features  of  their 
country,  to  the  defiles,  and  steep  and  narrow  passes,  that  the 
Waldenses  are  indebted  for  their  means  of  defence  against 
their  persecutors,  in  the  course  of  the  numerous  crusades  that 
have  been  proclaimed  for  their  destruction. 

From  ViUaro  the  journey  was  pursued  to  Bobbio,  which  vil- 
lage extends  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  here  was  Ibund  not 
only  die  perfection  of  the  beautlM  and  subHmd  in  nature,  but 
what  the  author  calfe  the  *<  moprai  ornament  of  grand  scenery, 
a  Christian  minister  &ithlul  to  his  duty,  contented  with  his 
limited  means,  and  cheerful  in  his  obscure  seclusion.*'  A  de^ 
seription  of  the  hospitable  reception  given  to  the'  travellers  by 
M,  Muston,  Pastor  of  Bobbio,  and  of  the  htHaMe  repast  enj<^)red 
at  his  table,  together  with  an  outKne  of  the  conversation  which 
wa»  held  between  them,  is  drawn  in  a  style  which  renders  the 
worthy  minister  of  this  alpine  hamiet  one  pf  the  principal  tk- 
vottrites^  amcmg  the  mf»iy>  interesting  characters,  with  whiohr 
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the  volume  abounds;  but  it  will  be  more  within  our  province  to 
let  the  reader  refer  to  the  book  itself  for  such  portions  of  the 
narrative  as  are  purely  secular,  and  to  transcribe  those  only 
which  are  strictly  theological.  The  following  extract  is  one  of 
these. 

'*  We  found  M.  Muston,  the  present  pastor  of  BoblHO,  in  his  church, 
engaged  in  the  same  duty  as  M.  Gay  had  been  at  Villaro,  that  is,  in 
giving  instruction  to  bis  young  flock,  fifly-six  boys,  and  thirty-two 
girls.  He  had  almost  finished  when  we  entered,  and  was  then  oc- 
cupied in  delivering  the  customary  address  which  follows  the  cate- 
chism. He  did  it  with  much  jud^ent,  and  considerable  eflect ;  and 
as  I  noticed  his  earnest  manner  and  paternal  anxiety  to  impress  upon 
his  youthful  headers  the  knportance  of  what  he  had  been  explaining,  I 
could  not  but  feel  pain  under  the  recollection  of  the  imperfect  mode  in 
which  we  too  commonly  discharge  this  duty  in  England. 

"  The  Bishop  of  London's  late  impressive  Charge  upon  this  subject 
'Occurred  to  my  mind,  and  I  saw  before  me  a  most  forcible  illustration 
of  the  arguments  used  by  that  excellent  prelate,  when  he  drew  a  picture 
of  the  aSecting  relation,  which  must  exist  between  a  parish-priest  and 
the  younger  part  of  his  flock,  if  catechetical  lessons  are  regularly  and 
zealously  imparted.  In  fact,  the  very  greatest  of  all  opportunities  is 
lost,  when  a  clergyman  is  unable,  or  unwilling  to  give  up  a  stated  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  tlie  children  of  his  parish.  He  loses  an  influence 
over  the  minds,  and  a  hold  upon  the  affections,  which  might  be  turned 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  Papists  are  not  blind  to  this  truth :  they 
catechise  with  strict  punctuality  ;  and  in  several  places  where  I  wit- 
nessed this  service,  it  was  performed  with  the  same  patience,  good  hu- 
mour, and  earnestness,  which  we  noticed  in  the  Waldensian  pastors." 
P.  165. 

Upon  leavuig  the  presbytery  of  M.  Muston,  Mr.  Gilly  had 
his  attention  directed  to  the  mountain  hamlet  of  Sibaud,  where 
the  celebrated  Henri  Amaud  and  his  gallant  band  of  eight 
hundred,  distinguished  themselves  in  a  conflict  against  an  ap- 
palling superiority  of  numbers.  Henri  Amaud  was  pastor  of 
La  Torre :  when  all  the  Waldeiises  were  banished  from  their 
country  in  1686,  with  a  spirit  becoming  a  real  champion  of  the 
fiuth,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  handftd  of  intrepid  fol- 
lowers, whom  he  had  rallied  round  him  near  Geneva,  girded  on 
a  temporal  weapon,  which  he  called  the  sword. of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon,  and  swore  that  he  would  never  perform  even  the 
duties  of  his  sacred  office  but  with  that  sword  in  his  hand,  until 
he  should  see  his  people  restored  to  their  inheritance  upon 
thrir  native  mountains.  He  kept  to  his  word,  and  upon  one 
occasion,  after  his  martial  compainons  had  chaunted  the  74<fch 
Psalm  to  the  clash  of  their  arms,  Arnaud  mounted  the  pulpit  of 
one  of  the  villages,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy  by 
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stomiy  and  preached  from  the  1 29th  Psalm^  with  hte  st^el  in 
one  Hand  and  his  Bible  in  the  other.  The  narrative  of  this  en«t 
terprise,  which  was  iinally  crowned  with  success,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  Gianavello  s  acliievements,  contained  in  the  8th  and  9tb 
chapters,  wiQ,  we  doubt  not,  excite  a  strong  desire  in  most 
readers  to  know  more  of  the  history  of  tha^  famous  epoch  in 
Waldensian  history,  when  these  two  heroes  appeared  like  thun*-. 
derbolts  of  war,  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  in  favour  of  their  op^ 
pressed  countr^en. 

A  reprint  of  Amaud*s  own  account  of  the  march  of  the  exiles 
to  recover  their  lands  and  habitations,  "  Hisfoire  de  la  gh^ 
rieuse  Reniree  des  Vaudois  dans  leurs  VaUees,'  or  rather  a  trans-i 
lation  of  it,  would  form  an  interesting  volume,  and  if  Mr.  Gilly 
had  given  extracts  from  Arnaud's  very  rare  and  entertaining 
work  instead  of  some  of  that  weightier,  matter  which  loads  his 
appendix,  h^  would  have  done  more  justice  to  himself,  and 
given  greater  satisfaction  to  many  of  his  readers. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  first  part  gnly  of  Arnaud's 
history  was  published  ;  the  second  part  was  finished  ini  MS.  by 
himself,  but  never  printed,  a  piece  of  inteffigence  with  whicti 
Mr.  Gilly  does  not  seem  to  be  acquainted.  Should  he  ever 
make  another  excursion  to  the  valleys  of  Fiemont,  it  would  be 
worth  his  while  to  enquire  whether  there  be  any  traces  of  this 
MS.,  for  if  it  remain  in  possession  of  any  of  Arnaud  s  descend- 
ants or  family,  and  could  be  committed  to  the  press,  it  would 
very  probably  throw  considerable  light  upon  that  portion  of  the 
annals  of  the  Vaudois,  which  are  at  present  in  great  obscurity, 
viz.  the  interval  between  their  restoration  to  their  own  country 
after  their  exile  of  three  years  and  a  half  and  the  death  of 
Victor  Amadeus  II. 

After  his  return  from  Bobbio  to  La  Torre  the  author  passed 
some  delightful  hours  veith  M.  Bert;  the  pastor  of  that  village ; 
and  upon  this  and  all.  other  occasions  when  he  conversed  with 
the  Waldensian  clergy,  he  took  care  that  the  topics  of  discourse 
should  be  such  as  to  make  him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
minutest  concerns  of  the  people  whose  history  and  condition  he 
was  investigating.  It  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  room  to 
follow  him  through  the  three  last  chapters  of  his  book. 

The  disquisitions  in  the  twelfth  chapter,  touching  the  pro-- 
gressive  departure  of  the  Roman  Church  from  the  purity  of  the 
Apostolic  faith  and  practice,*  and  the  affinity  between  Popish 
and  Pagan  worship,  must  have  cost  him  much  time  and  thought, 
which  we  really  think  might  have  been  altogether  spared ;  for  sd 
bright  and  clear  are  the  colours  in  which  the  Vaudoiis^  character 
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k  painted  that  it  ]»qidres  no  strength  of  contrast  or  depth  of 
ihadow  to  taise  it  from  the  canvass. 

It  certainly  was  no  common  and  no  easy  task  to  adjust  such 
multifsuious  matter  as  composes  the  substance  of  this  volume, 
fbr  after  the  materials  were  obtained^  the  plan  and  combination 
ef  the  partSi  so  that  the  reader  might  be  tempted  on  by  the 
amusing  to  pe^de  the  insmietiTa^  mmt  have  constituted  one  of 
the  principal  difficulties  of  the  undertaking.  Nothing  is  ad^ 
ranced  without  giving  the  authority ;  the  Appendix  coirtains 
every  needfhl  reference,  and  not  an  observation  is  made  upon 
the  reBgious  pr  moral  character  of  tibe  Vaudois,  without  ac« 
companying  the  remark  with  scnnething  by  way  of  fact  in  iOus* 
trationofit. 

The  Chrisdan  mildness  and  charity  of  the  Vaudois  is  a  fa- 
vourite topic  with  the  author,  and  among  other  facts  iii  testi- 
tooyiy  of  this  amiable  character,  the  following  is  singularly  con- 
elusive. 

*'  In  no  part  of  their  history  have  they  displayed  a  spirit  of  fanati- 
cism ;  and,  much  as  they  have  suffered  from  the  bigotry  of  others,  it 
does  not  appear,  that  they  have  ever  allowed  their  zeal  to  bettay  them 
into  acts  of  religious  phrenzy.  A  most  affecting  proof  of  the  Christian 
meekness  snd  forbearance,  which  distinguish  this  inoffensive  race  above 
every  other  community  professing  the  feith  of  Christ,  that  I  ever  heard 
of,  came  under  my  own  immediate  notice.  I  must  not  mention  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  I  allude  ;  because  die  book,  of  which  I 
am  going  to  speak,  is  prohibited  by  the  Sardinian  government. 

**  The  second  part  of  Jean  Leger's  very  scarce  work  contams  a  his- 
tory of  the  dreadfbl  persecutions  of  1655,  and  is  embellished  with 
plates,  representing  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  the  Vaudois.  The  sight 
of  these  horroirs,  thus  depicted,  is  enough  to  curdle  the  blood  in  the 
Vems  of  any  (»e,  who  is  not  hardened  by  fanaticism  agamst  hnmanity. 
and  the  plates  are  accompanied  by  attestations  of  the  fects,  which  place 
the  truth  of  them  beyond  all  question.  This  book  was  shewn  to  me  by 
one  of  my  excellent  Vaudois  friends,  who  observed  the  impression  it 
made,  and  thep  said,  '  That  volume  I  never  saw  till  t  was  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  although  it  was  in  my  father's  and  grandfather's  posses- 
sion; nor  have  I  ever  permitted  either  of  my  own  children  to  open  a 
page  of  it  It  is  one  of  our  principles  not  to  say  or  do  any  thing, 
which  shall  have  the  effect  of^  exasperating  the  minds  of  our  youA 
i^amst  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren.'  "  P.  SI  5. 

In  like  manner  an  engaging  scene  is  made  to  attest  the  truth 
of  an  observatiim  which  the  author  is  fond  of  bringing  several 
dmea  under  our  notice,  viz.  tliat  austere  piety  is  not  the  cha- 
Tacteristio  of  the  Vaudois. 

^^  I  was  interested  in  observing  how  much  M.  Bert  entered  into  the 
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spirit  of  the  amiuemeBto  of  the  evening.  Austerity  formB  no  part  of 
the  religious  character  of  the  Vaudois ;  and  this  worthy  minister 
thought  it  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  his  sacred  profession,  to  he  {H'e- 
sent  at  an  assemhlage  of  his  flock,  where  nmsic  and  dancing  were  ad- 
mitted. '  I  love,'  said  he,  '  to  see  cheerfulness  and  happiness  under 
every  form ;  and  where  can  he  the  harm  of  young  persons  thus  re* 
creating  themselves  under  their  parent's  eyes,  where  nothing  indecorous 
is  done  ;  or  of  ray  heing  the  spectator  of  their  innocent  revels.*  For* 
merly,  dancing  was  prohibited  among  the  Vaudois  ;  but  it  was  in  those 
dark  and  dismal  times,  when  these  poor  people  were  scarcely  ever 
secure  of  their  lives,  and  when  any  indication  of  merriment  agreed  but 
in  with  their  miserable  condition.  In  days  of  active  persecution,  piety 
will  naturally  assimie  something  of  the  gloomy  tincture  of  the  period ; 
and  when  the  heart  ought  to  be  sad*  every  movement  of  levity  is  ill- 
timed,  and  unheooming«>  V^pm  this  occasion,  every  body  had  a  smile, 
or  a  salutation,  or  an  expression  of  affection  for  their  benevolent  pastor, 
and  seemed  to  derive  additional  pleasure  from  his  presence."    P.  231. 

The  nature  of  his  work  is  such,  that  Mr.  Gillv  is  obliged  to 
recount  many  horrible  cruelties  committed  by  the  Koman  Catho- 
lics against  the  Protestants ;  he  does  not  however  unnecessarily 
indulge  in  acrinionious  reflections,  or  violent  declamations  against 
the  Papists,  but  is  in  general  satisfied  with  letting  (a/ds  speak 
ibr  themselves.  If  we  were  desii^ed  to  sum  up  our  opinion  of 
the  volume  before  us  in  a  single  sentence,  we  should  say,  ^hat 
its  chief  merit  consists  in  its  fidelity  of  relation. 

Wc  regard  the  undeserved  fate  of  the  Vaudois  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  not  to  say  affecting,  that  has  been  recorded  of 
any  people  in  the  whole  range  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  imd,  in  a 
i^ligiouB  point  of  view>  as  calculated  to  excite  the  strongest  sym* 

Eathy  whidi  can  warm  the  bosom  of  a  sincere  Protestant  towards 
is  unfinrtunate  and  almost  forgotten  brethren  of  the  hoiisdiold 
of  faith.  It  is  for  this  rea43on  that  we  have  devoted  so  large  a 
space  to  Mr.  GKlIy'abook.  Independently  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  work  as  a  well-digestedliterary  production>there  is  do  much  of 
earnestness  ^nd  zeal  in  a  good  cause  displayed  throu^out  it,  that 
we  most  cordially  wish  it  may  meet  with  the  attention  it  de- 
serveS)  and  lead  effectually  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  main 
object  which  the  author  appears  to  have  in  view — an  amdioration 
of  the  wretched  state  in  which  the  small  but  exemplary  diurch 
of  the  Waldenses  has  too  long  subsisted* 

It  ni£^  not  ofiten  fall  within,  our  provijpK^e  to  rema^rk  upon 
decoraticHis ;  but  when  they  aKe  so  atrietly:  eccfesimiical  as  in 
the  present  instance^  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  overlook  any 
good  Olustration  of  the  subject  matter.  -The.  platea  in  Mr< 
Gilly'd  book  9ixe  nearly  all  repreaentstions  eithec  of  the  buittble 
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churches  of  ^  the  valleys,"  or  of  some  spot  rendered  interesting 
by  the  religious  history  of  the  inhabitants :  they  are  lithogra- 
phic, and  are  executed  in  two  different  styles,  of  very  unequal 
merit.  Those  drawn  by  Nicholson  from  tasteful  sketches  by 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Fortescue  are  beautiful  specimens  of  the  art ; 
those  drawn  in  the  pen  manner,  and  without  a  name,  do  no 
credit  to  a  volume  in  other  respects  well  got  up.  We  recom- 
mend Mr.  Gilly  to  omit  these  latter  altogether  in  his  next  edi- 
tion, or  to  have  them  made  uniform  with  the  others. 


The  Question  whether  the  Church  of  England  be  justified  in  her  Oppo- 
sitioii  to  the  Church  of  Rome^  brought  to  a  Ccnchinon^  by  an 
Investigation  of  the  Principle  upon  which  the  Rrfotmed  Churches 
ground  their  Separation  and  establish  their  Doctrine  against  that 
Principle  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  which  she  assumes  to  the  Ex- 
clusion of  all  other  Christian  Societies,  the  sole  Right  and  Means 
of  understanding  and  interpreting^  in  its  true  Sense,  the  Word  of 
God.-   Second  Edition.   8vo.   48pp.     ls.6d.    Thomson.     18^4. 

There  are  symptoms  which  no  one  can  fail  to  observe,  and 
which  no  friend  to  the  Church  of  England  can  see  with  indiffer* 
enee,  that  the  Roman  CathoKes,  encouraged  by  the  indulgence 
of  the  times,  are  bestirring  themselves  to  give  currency  to  their 
opinions  in  diis  ccwmtry.  For  instance,  the  panmhlet  of  which 
we  have  given  the  instructive  title  page  above,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  London,  and  pushed  to  a  second  edition.  It  sets  up 
pretensions  of  no  humble  kind,  purporting  to  bring  to  a  conclw- 
sion  the  question  of  the  right  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  in 
fiivour  of  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
against  the  Protestant  principle,  that  each  individual  has  the 
right  and  the  libert]!  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to  judge  for  himself 
of  its  contents.  The  pamphlet  is  a  republication  of  a  letter  ad* 
dressed  in  the  year  182S,  by  **  Milesius,"  to  the  late  Bishop  of 
Meath,  in  which  that  prelate  is  treated  with  a  flippancy  from 
which  his  station  and  character,  no  less  than  the  solemn  subject 
treated  of,  should  have  secured  him. 

The  writer  thus  modestly  felicitates  himself, 

^  I  may  fairly  conclude,  first,  that  I  have  mamfested  your  incon- 
sistenteonduct  (the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  of  all  Pro- 
testant Churches,  is  meant,)  with  the  principle  you  have  professed  to 
make  the  rule  of  your  conduct  Second,  that  I  have  proved  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  the  Church  of  England  and  all  protesting  churches 
lake  their  rise,  to  be  false  and  erroneous ;  conseq^uently,  that  these 
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churches  have  no  true  and  juatifiable  grounds  of  exktenccr.  And 
third,  that  I  have  established  the  Catholic  Church  upon  a  foundation 
from  which  you  cannot  remove  her,  as  long  as  you  admit  the  promised  of 
Christ,  and  disallow  the  right  of  Socinians  and  Seceders  to  oppose  or 
reform  the  Church  established  in  England  upon  the  same  principle  a$ 
you  opposed  and  pretended  to  reform  the  Church  established  by  God.'* 
P.  40. 

The  first  proposition  rests  upon  the  argument,  that  as  Pro^^ 
testant  Churches  allow  that  each  individual  has  the  privilege  of 
using  his  reason  and  judgment  in  reading  the  Bible,  therefore 
it  is  great  inconsistency  in  those  churches  to  publish  the  Scrip* 
tures  vnth  notes  and  explanations,  and  even  for  their  clergy  to 
interpret  it  to  the  people  by  Sermons,  Catechisms  and  Lectures. 
The  argument  proceeds  on  this  fallacy^  that  unless  there  be  a 
divine  infallible  right,  there  is  no  right  at  aU.  The  Church  of 
England,  like  the  King  of  England,  has  abandoned  the  pre- 
tension of  deriving  an  absolute  authority  from  heaven;  but  yet, 
God  be  thanked,  there  is  no  want  of  jurisdiction  in  this  empire, 
sufficiently  rightful  and  powerful,  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical 
and  civil.  We  are  now  ruled  not  by  the  will  of  the  Monarch  or 
the  Clergy,  but  by  laws,  the  expediency  of  which  may  be  dis- 
puted on  the  one  hand,  and  may  be  defended  on  the  other.  All 
commentaries,  interpretations,  and  explanations  of  the  Islwjs, 
both  of  Church  and  State,  have  only  tne  authority  of  reason 
and  argument ;  but  they  are  not,  therefore,  ^^  unlawful,  and  so 
many  shackles  constructed  by  human  cunning,  to  gain  some 
private  end,  by  keeping  individual  judgment  within  its  power." 
P.  10.  The  State,  for  the  sake  of  sen-preservation,  requires 
obedience  from  all  subjects,  whether  they  approve  of  the  kws 
made  or  not :  but  every  man  is  at  liberty,  according  to  the  Pro- 
testant principle,  to  interpret  Scripture  for  himself,  and  to  with- 
draw from  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  if  he 
conscientiously  think  that  her  doctrine  and  discipnne  are  not 
conformable  to  the  Word  of  God  therein  declared  *.  Our  prac-* 
tice  is,  therefore,  consistent  with  the  principle  we  profess,  in 
leaving  men  free  to  exercise  their  private  judgement  as  to  the 
sense  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  Church  of  England  claims  not 
an  absolute,  nor  an  infallible,  nor  an  univers^  authority,  like' 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  merely  the  right  inherent  in  all  socie- 
ties, and  without  which  they  could  not  exist,  to  govern  her  own 
members  according  to  law  and  expediency. 

The  second  proposition  is  grounded  on  the  assertion,  that  the 
language  of  Holy  Scripture  could  only  have  been  intended  by 

*  See  Bishop  Marsh's  Comparative  View  of  the  Churches  of  England  andt 
Some.    P.  ie6. 
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its  IXftae  AnAor  to  torn^y  obe  meaning.  If  this  be  m>,  the 
Isrineiide  of  Protestants,  which  admits  various  meaimgs  of  the 
same  words  of  God,  is  tmjustifiable.    To  diis  assertion,  we  op- 

Eose  the  facts, — ^that  the  text  of  Scripture  has  been  interpreted 
&  different  senses  by  the  Jews,  by  the  Apostles,  and  Evangelists 
themselves,  by  the  PrimitiTe  Church,  by  the  Fathers,  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  (notwithstanding  her  boast  of  preserving  the 
Word  of  God  unchanged  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  delivered) 
and  throughout  the  world.  God  might  have  made  moral  truth 
self-evident  to  men,  as  obvious  as  the  Meridian  sun ;  but  he  has 
hot  done  so ;  he  has  given  them  a  freedom  of  choice  between 
good  and  evil, — ^a  freedom  which  implies  a  constant  liability  to 
error.  And  this  error  manifests  itself  in  some  by  their  pre- 
ferring a  false  to  the  true  religion ;  in  others,  by  their  aposta- 
tizing from  the  true  religion ;  in  the  best,  by  their  keeping  the 
true  religion  with  more  or  less  imperfection,  with  mistakes  and 
iaults  in  faith,  and  mistakes  and  faults  in  practice.  Devoutly 
do  we  wish  and  pray,  that  all  who  name  the  name  of  Christ, 
'^  might  hold  the  raith  in  unity  of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
and  in  righteousness  of  life  :**  but  since  God  permits  dinferent 
IreHgions  upon  eardi — since  his  gospel  does  not  catry  self-evi- 
dent conviction  of  its  divine  origin  to  all  men,  we  are  csdled  upon 
to  view,  with  charity  and  forbearance,  the  differences  of  opinion, 
with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  its  contents,  as  a  part  of  those 
unavoidable  evils  which  belons  to  the  infirm  and  fallen  state  of 
humanity.  We  do  not  find  tnat  God  has  any  where  promised 
to  free  us,  or  any  men,  from  the  common  lot  of  error;  in  fiict, 
on  the  contrary,  all  men  err ;  and  we,  therefore,  dare  not  assume 
ourselves,  nor  can  we  admit  in  others,  a  character  of  infallibility. 
As  every  individual  is,  in  the  first  place,  answerable  for  his  own 
soul  at  the  Divine  Tribunal,  he  nas  the  right  to  secure  his 
eternal  interest  in  the  best  way  he  can,  and  lor  this  purpose  to 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  teach  the  means  of  salvation. 
We  believe,  that  whoever  reads  and  studies  them,  with  a  sin- 
cere and  honest  intention  of  profiting  by  them,  will  be  so  led 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  not  to  miss  his  aim.  We  maintain,  that 
the  Church  of  JBngland,  under  the  divine  blessing,  has  adopted 
a  method  for  discovering  the  true  sense  of  the  Word  of  God, 
which  has  been  eminently  successful :  we  believe  our  Church  to  be 
that  society  of  Christians  which  is  most  conformable  to  Scripture. 
But  we  do  not  venture  or  wish  to  affirm,  that  all  those — the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  many  communities  of  Protestant  Dissen^ 
ters,  for  instance,  who  differ  from  us,  have  so  far  erred  in  their 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  to  make  it  to  them  no  means  of 
salvation.     Experience  proves  to  us,  that  nothing. will  prevent 
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abuses,  errors,  and  oorruptbnsin  rdigton,  but  a  constant  appeal 
to  the  Scriptures  themselvea.-^-This  is  our  principle ;  and  ezdi 
individual  must  justify  his  conscientious  application  of  it  in  his 
own  case. 

The  author's  third  ppoyoitiwnTests  not  upon  a  priori  reason* 
ing,  but  upon  the  words  of  Scripture. 

/■ 

^  The  Catholic  Church  then,"  he  says,  in  p.  20,  ^  rests  her  claim  to 
the  possession  of  the  Spirit,  and  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures, 
upon  this  ground,  *  that  haying  once  received  the  Word  of  God  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Son  of  God^  she  has  always  preserved  the  same  un- 
changed in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  delivered ;  and  this  she  proves  to 
be  the  case  from  the  promises  of  Christ,  that  it  should  not  be  other- 
wise.' " 

To  which  we  answer,  thar  as  it  is  otherwise,  as  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  indisputably  erred,  and  erred  from  the  Primitive 
Church  in  interpreting  Scripture,  the  promises  of  Christ  are  to 
be  understood  in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  the  Cfaulrch 
of  Rome  ascribes  to  them.  And  here  appears  tlie  necessity  the 
'Reformers  were  under  of  separating  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
on  the  principle  of  a  private  right  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures; 
for  without  this  separation,  they  could  not  argue  with  their 
opponents,  nor  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  for  the  truth  of  their 
opinions.  The  Romanists  acted  in  this  instance,  it  has  been 
justly  said,  like  a  person  who  should  claim  an  estate  by  a  certam 
clause  in  a  will,  at  the  same  time  stating  ^^  the  testator  has 
given  me  an  exclusive  authority  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
tills  wiU,  and  also  power  to  condemn  and  punish  those  who  in- 
terpret it  differently.'* 

The  promise  of  perpetual  stabiHty,  (Matth.  xvi.  18.)  is  made, 
according  to  the  Protestant  doctrine,  to  the  Universal  Churchy 
which  always  has  been,  is,  and  will  be,  split  into  different  so- 
cieties and  communities.  Christ  only  knows  who  are  his  faith*- 
fcl  disciples,  members  of  his  true  Church ;  but  we  believe  in 
his  promises  that  he  will  always  preserve  a  true  Church  on 
earth,  composed  of  real  Christians,  united  in  tbe  faith  of  the 
gospel,  although,  like  Melancthdn  and  his  mother,  they  may 
be  of  different  communions  or  denominations.  The  current  of 
Gospel  Truth  has  spread  far  and  wide  throu^  different  chan- 
nels,^-^some  muddy,  and  some  clear.  The  Reformers  found 
the  stream  of  the  Church  of  Rome  polluted,  and  were  enabled  to 
make  a  cut  for  themselves  higher  up  and  nearer  the  fbuntain-head* 
Without  a  metaphor,  we  o\Kn  no  authority  for  doctrine  but  the 
Bible;  none  for  polity  but  the  Law  of  our  country.  TheProtestant 
Clergy  endeavour  to  follow,  at  a  humble  distance,  the  ea^am^i^ 
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of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  who  *^  reasoned  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  opening  and  alleging  that  Christ  must  needs  have 
suffered,"  Acts  xvii.  2, 8 ;  who  were  always  ready  to  "  dispute'* 
with  the  Jews  and  heathen  philosophers,  and  to  prove  the 
truth  of  their  doctrine  by  reason  and  argument,  not  resting  it 
upon  authority ;  who  "  convinced  their  hearers  publicly,  shew* 
ing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  Christ/'  Acts,  xviii.  28. 
They  speak  to  reasonable  men,  they  exhort  them  to  judge 
what  they  say,  and  to  search  the  Scriptures  whether  these 
things  are  so.  The  priests'  lips  preserve  knowledge ;  their 
authority  is  as  lawful  as  any  existing,  and  therefore  valid  be- 
cause it  is  lawful.  '*  We  admit  the  promises  of  Christ ;"  they 
are  the  comfort  upon  which  our  hearts  rely,  but  we  understand 
them  in  a  different  meaning  from  the  Roman  Catholic  interpre- 
tation :  nor  do  we  **  disallow  the  right  of  Socinians  and  Seceders 
to  oppose  or  reform  the  Church  estabUshed  in  England"  so  far 
as  they  themselves  are  concerned,  '^  upon  the  same  principle, 
as"  we  "  opposed"  and  reformed  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
Church  of  England  allows  to  all  men  what  she  claims  for  her 
sons, — ^the  free  use  of  the  Scriptures ;  she  is  ready  to  defend  her 
tenets  in  all  meekness,  and  let  the  world  judge  which  are  most 
scriptural, — ^her  doctrines,  or  the  doctrines  of  those  who  dissent 
from  her.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  abuses  of  Protestant  liberty, 
but  we  think  them  preferable  to  the  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  des^ 
potism.  Ailer  all,  the  difierences  among  Protestants,  are  often 
greater  in  appearance  than  in  reality  ^  and,  at  the  worst,  are  not 
worse  than  the  differences  which  have  existed  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Protestant  Clergy  are  not 
heated  by  any  over-eager  zeal  for  Prosely  tism ;  and  instead  of 
theological  contention,  would  rather  occupy  themselves  in  en- 
deavouring to  save  the 'souls  committed  to  them,  to  extend  in 
their  walk  Christian  faith  and  Christian  practice ;  and  gladly 
would  we  see  the  clergy  of  other  communions  quietly  and  peace^- 
ably  busy  among  their  flocks  in  this  labour  of  love,  looking  for- 
ward to  that  state  when  there  shall  be  one  fold  under  one 
Shepherd,  Christ  the  Lord. 

We  rejoice  at  being  aUe  to  note  some  expressions  in  this 
pamphlet,  of  a  genuine  Catholic  spirit ;  as  p.  10. 

"That  tndy  liberal  doctrine,  which  extends  alike  to  each  man 
die  privilege  of  reading  the  Sacred  Scriptures  :"  p.  34.  "  We  claim  no 
power  to  persecute  ;  and  if  any  such  persecuting  power  has  existed  in 
the  church,  I  trust  it  has  been  one  of  those  abuses  which  the  Churck 
herself  has  condemned  and  destroyed.  Neither  do  we  judge  you  for 
understanding  diflerendy  from  us,  but  we  condemn  your  understanding 
as  erroneous." 
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•  Such  passages  redeem  some  improprieties,  which,  particularly 
in  the  Appendix,  betray  a  young  controversialist,  not  used  to 
treat  serious  subjects  with  sufficient  seriousness. 

While  we  commit  to  Providence  the  event  of  any  Roman 
Catholic  ascendency  being  revived  in  this  our  now  happy  land, 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  be  care&l  to  uphold  the  great  principle 
of  Protestanism,  "  the  right  of  each  human  being  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  judge  of  their  meaning;"  that  principle  which 
first  opened  the  way  to  the  acquisition  of  those  religious  liber- 
ties which  we  enjoy,  and  which  we  should  ill  exchange  for  the 
supposed  comfort  of  an  implicit  trust  in  any  humaQ.  authority 
whatever.' 


An  Enquiry  into  the  Studies  and  Discipline  adopted  in  tlie  two 
English  Universities,  as  preparatory  to  Holy  Orders  in  the  Esta- 
blished Church:  in  a  Letter  respectfully  addressed  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Robert  Peel,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secreta- 
ries of  State,  and  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  University  of 
Oxford.     By  a  Graduate.     8vo.   56pp.   2s.    Cadell.    1824. 

A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  Enquiry  into  the  Studies  and  Discipline,  S^c. 
By  a  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Svo.  d2pp.  1*.  Qd. 
Rivingtona.     1824. 

Notwithstanding  our  experience,  we  cannot  avoid  feel- 
ing a  little  surprize,  and  interested  as  we  may  be  in  the  sub- 
ject, we  yet  receive  some  amusement,  when  we  observe  the 
style  and  manner  adopted  by  the  parties  in  any  discussion, 
where  strong  fqelings  and  noted  partialities  are  likely  to  have 
sway ;«— how  each  runs  violently  into  an  opposite  extreme,  and 
the  truth  is  unhappily  lost  in  the  vehemence  of  prejudice  and 
the  eagerness  of  disputation.  A  person  who,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, has  much  at  heart  the  credit,  and  character,  and  useful- 
ness of  the  clergy,  thinks  he  perceives  in  the  course  of  educa- 
tion usually  adopted,  and  indeed  prescribed,  the  sources  of 
much  evil.  He.  considers  the  subject ;  every  thing  appears  to 
his  imagination  as  if  to  a  jaundiced  eye.  He  sits  down  to  write — 
his  pen  delineates  even  more  unfftvourably  than  upon  sober  re- 
flection he  would  himself  approve.  The  pamphlet  appears  in 
the  world,  and  is  sure  to  awaken  much  discussion.  Some  one, 
deeming  even  its  appearance  hostile  to  truth,  argues  from  the 
very  iitle-page  that  the  author  has  an  interestejl  motive  in  the 
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pubUcation.  As  he  proceeds  in  perusing  it^  he  finds  fresh  cause 
to  question  the  writer's  sincerity ;  he  even  wishes  that  he  could 
meet  the  assailant  with  a  "  smile  of  pity  or  contempt/'  as  a  dis- 
senter under  the  dishonest  garb  of  a  churchman:  happily  how* 
cver^  amidst  much  of  <'  illiberality  and  ill*nature/'  the  pamphlet  is, 
for  the  most  part,  such  "an  undigested  chaos"  that  lie  finds 
"  nothing  to  answer,  every  thing  to  ridicule,"  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  and  his  own  amusement,  quickly  sends  a  "letter" 
to  the  Press,  which,  of  course,  flatly  denies  every  accusation  and 
assertion  made  by  the  former  writer,  and  in  ridiculing  his  pro- 
posed remedies,  finds  occasion  to  express  "contempt "  at  least, 
but  without  the  smallest  portion  of  pity.  May  it  now  be  per- 
mitted us  to  occupy  a  middle  space  between  the  combatants  ? 
Let  us  at  least  try  what  will  be  the  result  of  a  little  calm  consi- 
deration of  the  subject ;  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  writers,  with^ 
out  any  desire  to  discover  their  real  situation  and  character,  or 
assign  views  and  motives  which  they  would  utterly  disclaim,  but 
urged  by  a  strong  feeling  of  the  importance  of  the  matter  under 
discussion. 

The  "sole  object"  of  the  author  of  the  first  pamphlet  "is  to 
discuss,  and  if  possible,  to  improve  the  education  of  our  national 
clergy ;"  and  he  "positively,  though  unwillingly  affirms,  that  the 
studies  pursued  at  the  Universities  are  unfit,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, for  ecclesiastical  students."  He  affirms  that  the  study  of 
Aristotle  and  Locke  in  one  university,  and  of  Newton  in  the 
other,  cannot  compensate  for  the  absence  of  those  which  are 
essential  to  a  divine.  He  speaks  slightingly  of  the  theological  ex- 
a^nination  previous  to  the  first  degree  at  Oxford,  and  complains 
that  "no  more  is  asked  or  expected  from  the  clerical  student 
than  from  any  other;  that  he  pursues  the  same  studies,  under- 
goes the  same  examinations,  and  is  subject  precisely  to  the  same 
discipKne  as  those  intended  for  other  professions,  or  for  no  pro- 
fession at  all ;"  adding  his  fear  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
m»iy  of  the  university  studies,  and  even  of  the  rewards  and  ap- 
plause that  follow  academical  honours.  To  most  of  these  i^ 
marks  our  readers  will  probably  reply,  that  the  ground-work  of 
excellence  in  all  the  liberal  professions  must  be  the  same. 
Greek  and  Latin,  logic  and  mathematics,  are  full  as  necessdry  - 
for  the  divine  as  for  the  lawyer  or  the  physician.  To  store  the 
mind  with  images,  to  enrich  it  with  the  learning  of  the  great 
sages  of  antiquity,  to  give  that  true  taste  and  nice  judgment 
which  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  authors  is  calcu- 
lated to  give,  and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  the  reasoning 
powers,  and  direct  them  to  close  investigation  and  severe  exami- 
nation of  an  argument,  that  they  may  be  able  to  detect  ah  in- 
II 
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sidious  falsily  lurking  under  a  fair  appearance,  i9  die  great  Im-^ 
siness  of  the  teacher  of  youth.  And  if  the  future  theologian.be 
in  the  mean  time  required  to  attend  lectures  in  divinity,  with 
perhaps  ^ome  caution?  and  some  instruction  from  those  mader 
whpse  care  he  is  placed,  having  a  direct  view  to  his  future  pro- 
fession: this  is,  perhaps^as  good  a  course  as  can  be  adopted 
during  the  first  twenty  years  of  our  life.  We  here  take  it  for. 
grcmted  that  the  general  edui^ation  of  our  youth  is  a  Christian 
education;,  that  all  the  students  at  the  university,  be  their  future 
profession  what  it  may,  are  iqstructed  in  the  evidences,  the  doc- 
trines, and  4he  duties  of  their  religion,  and  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  ouj-  church ;  that  they  are  lectured,  or  at  least  are  examined 
in  both  p^rts  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
at  least,  in  its  original  Imiguage.  We  have  said,  '^  the  dootrinea 
and  duties"  as  well  as  "evidences;"  because  unhappily,  some, 
years  since,  a  youth,  though  destined  for  the  chinrcb,  might, 
have  passed  to  his  bachelor's  degree  in  one  of  our  universities ; 
that  i^,  might  have  finished  Ids  education  there,  and  (except 
that  he  would  have  heard  Bishop  Pearson's  book  on  the  Creed, 
at  the  Divinity  Lectures)  might  have  been  in  utter  ignorance  of 
every  thing  beyond  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 

Toe  second  point  urged  against  a  college  education,  as  at  present 
conducted,  is,  that,  it  is  a  bad  preparative  for  the  life  of  a  parish, 
priest.  In  this  part  of  the  pamphlet  the  description  is  exagge- 
rated. Yet  the  substance  is  true ;  that  the  style  of  living  at  the. 
university  is  too  expensive  compared  with  the  average  value  of 
chiu*ch-preferment,  and  that  a  fellow  of  a  college  does  not  make 
the  best  parish  priest.  To  the  latter,  the  author  of  the  second 
pamphlet  answers  that  ^'  the  clergy  who  have  been  originally 
fellows  of  colleges,  bear  a  very  smaU  proportion  to. those  who 
have  not ;"  and  that  '*  the  same,  men  who  have  exdted  the  ad- 
miration of  the  assembled  university  by  the  display  of  their 
theological  knowledge,  the  acuteness  of  their  reasoning,  and  the 
profundity  of  tiieir  tatents,  have  with  equal  ease  adapled  their 
style  and  language  to  the  comprehension  of  their  village 
heiirer£(,"  'X^  p^ofundUy.  of  ttdent — a  phrase  which  is  not. 
fasBi&#r  to  our  eyes  or  ears — has  we  are  afraid,  more  frequently 
produced  di^courseo  adapted  to  the  university  pulpit  than  to  that 
of  the  country  parish-church.  We  are  not^  however,  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  our  clergy  iox  being  a  little  too  learned  in  their 
sermons :  but  the  true  reply  to  be  made  to  aU  that  can  be  urged, . 
eidaer  on  this  head  or  on  the  otber»  is^  we  apprehend,  not  a 
sweeping  denial  of  the  asaiertion,  but  a  gentle  remonstrance, 
stating)  that  ^U  good  must  be  purclmsed  at  the  risk  of  soi»e. 
evil:  th^  tf  y<>\mgmm  are  tp  mix  together,  acmie  will  be  more 
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extravagant  than  others  can  afford  to  be^  and  the  bolder  youths 
will  sometimes  prove  a  snare  to  those  who  have  not  the  means 
of  indulging  in  expence ;  but  that  if  you  wiU  have  your  clergy 
possessed  of  the  feelings  and  manners  of  gentlemen^  and  take 
their  rank  as  such,  you  must  give  them  an  education  which  will 
fit  them  for  their  station  in  society :  that  if»  again,  you  deem  it 
desirable  that  your  clergy  should  be  generally  a  learned  body, 
you  must  not  complain  very  much  if  some  few  of  them  are  a 
little  too  learned,  or  unwarily  make  an  unseasonable  display  of 
it  from  inconsiderateness,  not  from  vanity.  In  truth,  tnis  will 
not  ofiten  happen ;  for  a  man  of  true  taste  will  adopt  a  plain  and 
simple  style,  and  a  man,  whose  heart  is  in  his  profession,  will 
take  pains  to  win  his  hearers.  The  greater  danger  is  that 
certain  Habits  are  acquired  at  college,  which  are  ill  adapted  to 
the  business  of  a  parish  priest :  but  that  business  depends  more 
upon  the  heart  than  upon  the  head,  for  being  well  performed. 

Besides  the  dissipation  and  extravagance  which  are  some- 
times to  be  found  at  college,  the  author  of  the  Enquiry  urges 
likewise  the  vice  which  the  fixture  divine  must  witness,  and  the 
danger  of  contamination.  There  is  frequently  so  much  of  zeal, 
of  earnestness,  and  of  right  feeling  in  his  remarks,  that  we  own 
we  are  much  more  disposed  to  honour  him  for  an  excess  of ' 
these  good  and  amiable  qualities,  than  treat  him  with  that  dis-^ 
dain  which  has  been  excited  in  his  antagonist.  We  honour 
him  for  his  desire  to  see  the  clergy  not  only  unspotted  with  the 
defilements  of  the  world,  \but  even  ignorant  of  them.  Yet  alas ! 
we  fear  that  he  has  himseK  replied  satisfactorily,  though  he  has 
not  given  the  reply  the  advantage  of  the  best  language  in  which 
it  might  be  set  forth.  It  is  the  business  of  the  clergy  to  mix 
with  the  world,  to  turn  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways, 
and  warn  others  of  their  danger.  And  can  he  point  out  rocks 
and  shoals  of  which  he  is  totally  ignorant?  is  such  ignorance 
of  vice  attainable  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  mode  recommended  by 
the  author;  for  he  would  have  either  separate  colleges  in  our 
universities  appropriated  to  students  in  divinity,  or  an  entire 
university  where  none  else  should  enter.  In  either  case  it  is 
manifest  that  numbers  will  be  collected  together,  and  where 
many  meet  together  there  will  probably  be  much  of  vice,  and 
therefore  ^uch  danger  of  pollution.  But  if  such  purity  were 
attainable,  would  it  not  rather  be  a  qualification  for  a  monastic 
life  than  for  that  of  a  parish  priest  ?  A  settled  hatred  of 
sin,  and  a  sincere  love  of  holiness,  are  indeed  indispensable  for 
performing,  as  they  ought  to  be  performed,  the  duties  of  that 
sacred  office.  But  ignorance  of  vice  and  of  its  snares  is  a  far 
Jifierent  thing  from  purity.    ^'  It  must  be  a  man  oi  unsullied 
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purity  alone  "  says  the  excellent  and  ever  to  be  lamented  Ren- 
nell,  speaking  of  the  pious  Munter,  "  who  could  carry  the  probe 
of  a  severe  examination  so  deeply  and  so  steadily,  yet  so  gefitly, 
into  the  very  heart  of  a  sinner ;  and  afterwards  administer  with 
so  judicious  a  hand,  the  healing  balm  of  Chiistian  consolation." 
Yet  it  was  requisite  for  Munter,  as  it  is  in  some  degree  requisite 
for  every  one  who  acts  as  ambassador  for  Christy  to  know  much 
of  the  turnings  and  windings  of  the  human  heart,  of  the  pride 
of  unbelief,  and  the  cleceitfulness  of  sin.  It  may  be  doubted, 
in  short,  if  an  education  which  shall  take  a  young  man  out  of  the 
i^ach  of  knowledge  of  evil,  if  such  can  be  found,  will  qualify 
him  to  mi&e  an  useful  clergyman. 

Such  are  the  objections  urged  by  the  author  of  the  "En- 
quiry "  against  die  present  mode  of  conducting  the  education  of 
our  clerical  students*  And  to  these  may  be  added  his  state- 
ment of  its  defects.  As,  for  example,  that  it  does  not  supply  a 
strictly  professional  course  of  instruction ;  that  no  knowledge  is 
here  acquired  of  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  clergy,  nor  any  as- 
sistance towards  attaining  excellence  in  performing  the  publie 
service  of  the  church,  or  composing  discourses  for  the  pulpit. 
Upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  by  the  unfortunate  mention  of 
"  Lectures  on  the  principles  of  English  Grammar,"  he  has  ex- 
cited further  "contempt"  in  the  author  of  the  "Letter,"  who 
indulges  himself  with  some  strokes  of  ridicule  about  Mavor's 
Spelling  Book,  and  Easy  Lessons  in  Reading,  and  the  Bench 
of  Bishops  studying  Grammar.  What  good  purpose  these  smart 
things  can  answer,  unless  to  try  or  tire  the  temper  of  his  antagonist 
and  diepatience  of  his  readers,  we  are  unable  to  say.  We  have 
read  the  "  Enquiry  "  with  very  different  feelings,  and' not  seeing 
any  reason  to  suspect  the  author  of  being  a  dissenter  in  disguise, 
or  an  aspirant  after  patronage,  we  deem  hiiA  worthy  of  a  sober 
and  respeetfiil  reply  where  we  differ  from  him,  or  a  candid  ac- 
knowledgement where  he  is  right.  With  regard  to  reading  and 
preaching,  much,  we  conceive,  may  be  saia  oi\  his  part.  W^ 
are  not  aware  that  so  much  excellence  has  been  acquireid,  thiat 
nothing  more  is  to  be  learned.  On  the  contrarv^  many  defects 
might,  we  are  persuaded,  be  avoided,  and  much  time  might  be 
gained,  if  the  young  student  had  a  friend  or  tutor  to  put  him  in 
uie  right  way  at  first,  and  direct  him  how  to  give  their  due  force 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  Liturgy ;  how.  to  select  proper  sub- 
jects for  his  discourses ;  how  to  arrange  his  matter ;  £uid  how  to 
arguc^  to  declaim^  to  fix  the  attention,  to  rouse  the  feelings,  to 
excite  the  fears,  to  awaken  the  conscience — and,  which  is  of  far 
greater  importance .  than  all  the  rest,  to  gain  the  affections  of 
those  whomhe  ^addresses.    We  know  that  a  sjpirit  of  genuine 
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piety,  a  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  an  unaffected  concern 
ibr  the  welfare  of  those  committed  to  his  care,  will  furnish  at 
once  the  motives  and  the  means  to  the  parish  priest  of  executing 
liis  office  diligently  and  successfully.  But  inferior  means  must 
hot  therefore  be  neglected.  How  shall  we  safely  neglect  any 
thing  whereby  a  soul  may  be  saved,  a  sinner  be  restored,  or  a 
servant  of  God  approve  himself  in  the  sight  of  his  heavenly 
Master? 

.  The  author  of  the  '*  Enquiry"  has  brought  before  the  public  a 
subject  far  too  important  to  be  fully  discussed  in  a  pamphlet  of 
fifty  or  sixty  pages,  and. has  made  out  a  case  which,  however  it 
iis  to  be  dealt  with,  must  not  be  dismissed  in  a  Letter  of  half  the 
size.  The  writer  of  the  "  Letter  "  contents  himself  with  deny- 
ing the  defects  complained  of,  and  sneering  at  the  remedies 
proposed.  He  asserts  that  '^  the  dergy  of  the  establishment  aro 
neither  in  precept  nxat  example  unfit  for  their  sacred  office; 
)Qnd  therefore  there  is  an  end  to  all  objections  to  the  present 
mode  of  education  adopted  in  our  universities."  This  is  taking 
a  position  wltick  can  only  be  assailed  by  disparaging  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  our  clergy,  which  we  are  by  no  means 
tlisposed  to  do*  Yet  we  may  venture,  perhaps,  without  giving 
^ny  reasonable  ground  of  ofience,  to  say,  that  our^clericsu  stu-< 
{dents  are  subjected  to  difficulties  and  disadvantages  which,  if 
rpossible,  should  be  diminished ;  that  they  too  often  enter  upon 
;€heir  profession,  slenderly  provided  for  the  task  which  they  uht 
•dertake ;  that  if  the  Church,  of  the  State  which  supports  it,  com^^ 
mit  to  a  youth  of  twenty-three  so  weighty  a  charge  as  that  of  a 
cure  of'  souls,  it  ought  tp  take  care  that  means  be  afforded 
by  which  he  may  be  qualified  for  it ;  and  that  under  the  pre- 
,sent  circumstances,  he  must  look  to  his  own  private  studies  and 
the  advice  of  his  friends  to  obtain  such  qualifications.  May  we 
-be  permitted  to  add, — premising  our  unfeigned  belief  that  the 
clergy  of  the  present  day  are.  in  general  as  exemplary  as  thosd 
which  our  country  has  reared  in. any  former  age. — ^that  in  many 
instances  much  nciay  yet  be  added,  in  steadiness  of  principle^  in 
theologies  acquirements,''^in  deep  and  varied  learxdng,  in  de* 
votedriess  to  their  calling,  m  theirmode  of  officiatingboth  in  the 
oreading-desk  and  at  the  altar,  in  the  style  of  their  discourse^ 
and  thi  manner  of  delivery,  in  visiting  the  siok  and  the  whole 
.within  their  cures,  in  their  treatment  of  ikkom  who  oppose  or 
dissent  firom  them ;  and,  in  short,  in  the  whole  course  and  teftOr 
of  a  clergyman's  practice  ?  This  ^^  may  not  be  the  time''  to  use 
the  language  of  the  writer  before  us,  ^^  wantonly  to  exaggerate 
the  defects  of  our  church ;  but  it  is  the  fit  and' imperative  time 
tq  remove  or  diminish  every  cause  that  may  injure  or  degrade 
its  ministers."    And  though  one  or  two  may  speak  of  th«n  in 
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tie^niis  ^  jfiatterjr,  aadittany  (nre  w^nild  hope)  in  tlie  language  ^ 
ti^Jiiks  there  ace  thotxsands  ready  to  exaggerate  every  fi^ne, 
m»d  <(ie|»*Qi9ate  erery  giood  quality.  **  Deid  th^  faWlv  witk 
ibe  defigy.;  censure  ihem  xio  longca:  tHI  you  iiave  tried  #irery 
Hfft^aoa  to  improTe  their  ediseation.  Let  candidates  for  iioly 
qtA&^  be  guarded  with  a  strict  and  l&eral  discipline ;  let  them 
l»  ad^cated  aa  sound  scholars^  and  as  able,  actii%,  conscientious 
pa«lK)rfu"  The  fbinnerpart  of  this  education  is  amply  pro¥ided 
hfi  ibe  latter  is  eoticely  jiranting. 

T^  say  iksLt  youths  are  educated  -tea  the  church  at  ^ur  Uni-^ 
versiHies^  is,  in  &et»  to  ass%B  to  these  Universitiee  an  office 
Fbicbi  aecoiding  to  the  system  at  present  pursued,  can  haardiy 
belong  to  them..  The  Umrersity  Jcncms  little  of  any  persbns  ^ho 
do  sio(t  reodf  finr  a  degree.  It  nay  be  a  ccmvenienti^Qee  foi^ 
ol!idy»  but  that  is  alL  What  k  ^mnted,  is  a  regular  system  and 
oowaeof  instruction  under  jtUe  teachers.  Were  the  ckssieal 
smd  mathematioal  studies  finkhed,  and-th^  degreed  In  arts  taken 
at  as  :e«tly  omag^.as  fiumttrfy,  then  indeed  the  young  student! 
'in.^itiitgr  nigb^  continue  to  attend  lect^ures  upon  si3>)ects  im« 
mediately  /fiomie^ied  with  theic  pro&ssion/  And  this  might, 
peribaya,  he  still  the  readiest  ivay  of  reinedying  the  deficiency 
in  elf»ifiai  ^ucation.  Let  lectures  be  read  After  the  first  de- 
gree Iuis)iefisi*iaken;  kt  youQg  men  be  inrited- to  attend;  let 
die  lectHHees  consider  it  part  of  their  office  to  asi^t  the  studaitd 
by  ^eir  «lvioe,^n**to  JEstoh  thcB-  ecmdqct,  4o  lead  Uien  to  a  re-^ 
ffsi9X  fil«n:ef  theokimcal  study,  to  im^eids  upon  thek  minds  a 
iht»  i^eaoeeai  the  aokoBi  office  for  which  they  «ure -piepafring 
iboMehRee.  .  Tbk  mil  not.satisfy  the  attj^HHr  before  us ;  for 'he 
ffiU  :net  .he  eantont  uxdess  the  education  of  those  who  are  in<^ 
tended  for.jtibe  church  be  aepacsto  and  dktinet  fromamuiih 
earlier  period.  .  But  we  confess,  that  in  oi^r  opinion  it  has  b(?en 
Wf^il -judged,  that  aH  those  wfio  are  to  be  members  of  a  le^vrped 
profession,  Should  study  the  learned  languages  and  liberal 
sciences  in  common;  anS  that  the  exclusive  studies  pf  eachpre^ 
fessien  should  commence  whfsn  they  are  supposed  to  )^y^  ^r 
tain^  a  competent  l^powle^ge  in  tibat  which  is  cog^montio  |ill^ 
D£her  oljjections  pwyindeed  ari^e*  Thpiigfc  tfce  Uuiviersitki 
cannot  niaw  be  pliarged  with j^c^ss^of  ^'-c^mpatiMaoiisia^ig^ 
jdons,  ^inA  .oth^r  j^^odly  ei&pensys^  to  ;the  #nany&8t  eubyertioa 
i»f4e¥otiAli.aod.€JkMaiaets.  o£lyving,  and  toithe  moost^notabie 
skodee  of.Ghskt^  holy.<e3Kangely;"  and  though  the  formidable 
acfiay  o£  ^^  tajJor,  i^kftuer,  horsedeakfr,  and  the  whok  race  of 
idH>pkeem«8/'  whkh  our  ^hor  has  represented  as  "  in  union 
•gaonst  the  gownsmen,"  be  not  quite  so  formidable  as  he  has 
•pictured  k:  yet,  certainly,  it  is  many  times  convenient  to  breHk 
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through  habits,  connections,  and  practices  which  have  been 
formed  at  college.  The  most  important  part,  too,  of  the  duties 
of  a  parish  priest — a  kind  and  paternal  intercourse  with  his 
parishioners,  can  scarcely  be  taii^t  in  the  University.  Perhaps 
some  divinity  lectureships  could  be  founded  at  the  Universities, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wished  to  profit  by  their  ready  ac- 
cess to  all  the  sources  of  theological  learning ;  and  some  esta- 
blishments by  individuals  in  the  country,  might  unite  the  pro- 
fessional studies  with  an  initiation  into  the  practical  duties  of  a 
clergyman.  Of  the  fdrmdr,  it  may  be  observed^  that  a  large 
debt,  is  due  from  the  successors  and  inheritors  of  those  who,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  overthrew  and  plundered  those  Institutions, 
which,  with  all  their  defects,  were  schools  of  learning,  and  halk 
of  charity.  The  charity  has  since  been  demanded  of  the  nation 
at  large  by  law ;  and  some  tardy  compensation  might  perhaps  be 
made  to  the  friends  of  learning  and  the  professors  of  religion. 
The  good  Archbishop  Cranmer  proposed,  in  vain,  the  appro- 
priating of  some  part  of  the  monastic  revenues  to  the  founding 
of  seminaries  for  religious  instruction ;  and  would  that,  some 
such  plan  could,  in  these  our  happier  days,  be  executed  by 
those  who  have  sincerely  at  heart  the  interests  of  our  Church ! 
.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  discuss  the  plan  of  Ecclesiastical 
Colleges,  or  a  third  University,  proposed  by  our  author.  We 
shall  be  thought  perhaps  to  have  already  bestowed  too  much 
time  upon  the  subject,  yet  we  should  quit  it  with  regret,  were 
we  not  persuaded  tnat  its  importance  wiU  speedily  bring.it  again 
under  discussion.  We  conclude  at  present  with  presenting  our 
readers  with  a  passage  from  the  former  of  the  two  pamphlets 
under  review,  which  will  leave  the  subject  on  their  mmds  much 
in  the  state  in  which  we  would  wish  it  to  be  viewed. 

*^  Much, "  says  he,  "  may  be  done  in  the  centroul  of  the  conduct 
and  direction  of  the  studies  of  those  destined  to  holy  orders,  after  the 
attainment .  of  the  bachelor's  degree.  ,  This  degree  is  gener^ly  taken, 
about  the  age  of  twenty- one.  From  that  period  to  the  proper  age  for 
'ordination  (say  two  years)  a  young  man  is  in  most,  if  not  in  all  cases 
left  (o  his  own  discretion,  and  wholly  free  from  any  official  giiidance, 
both  as  to  his  conduct  and  studies.  He  may  spend  the  whole  of  this 
•important  and  perilous  interim,  in  doing  nothing,  or '  far-  worse  than 
nothing.  I.  have  only  to  appeal  to  the  experience  of  most  parents  to 
say,  how  bitterly  and  unavailingly  they  have  lamented  this  grietiou^ 
^nd  irreparable  waste  of  time.  In  too  many  cases,  when  the  bachelor 
puts  on  his  gown,  farewell  to  study — that,  is,  patient,  systethatir,  efiec- 
^ye  reading.  Some  few,  out  of  the  many  hundreds,  jr^ipain  at  college 
and  take  pupils;  but  the  majority  lead  an  idle  life  at. home,  a  burden 
aad  an  aanoyance  to  their  friends,  or  ramble  on  the  continent  witliout 
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a  guide  or  an  object,  and  loose  in  the  vice  and  frirolily  of  France  and 
Italy,  not  only  the  purity,  but  the  decorum  of  an  English  clergyman. 
Th^  evils  I  would  ei^deavour  to  obviate. 

"  We  shall  assume  then  the  truth  of  what  has  been  so  often  and 
stoutly  contended  for,  namely,  tluit  our  own  universities  do  not  pre* 
tend  to  prepare  for  any  single  profession ;  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
are  mere  schools  of  general  preparation,  whence  each  student  may  go 
forth  into  the  world,  and  make  an  election  of  his  own  calling.  Now, 
this  shewing  of  the  case,  (which  I  presume  will  be  allowed  by  the  - 
veriest  stickler  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with'  their  present  studies 
and  discipline)  furnishes  the  strongest  and  aptest  arguhient  to  prove,' 
that  an  after-education,  that  some  definite  and  exclusive  tutorage  is 
required,  towards  the  practice  of  every  other  profession ;  and  why  not 
for  the  church,  among  the  rest  ?  The  fact  indeed,  is,  that  in  every 
profession,  save  that  of  the  church,  the  education  of  the  student  is  in-^ 
complete,  and  his  pretensions  unavailing,  till  a  professional  Jhas  been 
added  to  a  collegiate' course  of  study*  .The  barrister  must  attend  his 
terms  at  the  inns  of  court,  (whether  to  any  good  purpose  is  quite  a  dis- 
tinct question),  and  the  medical  probationer  must  walk  the  hospitals, 
(with  at  least  the  opportunity  of  improvement),  before  either  ^^  be 
admitted  to  practise.  In  our  universities,  botli  law  and  physic  have 
(equally  with  theology)  their  professors  and  lectures ;  but  in  neither  of 
these  faculties  does  any  man  aspire  to  practise,  nor  indeed  will  be  ad* 
mitted  to  do  so,  till  in  another  and  exclusive  school,  he  has  abstracted 
himself  from  a  general,  to.  a  strictly  "professional  and  technical  educa- 
tion. But  for  church  candidates,  where  do  we  find  a  suitable  and  pecu- 
liar school  ?  Where  are  we  to  send  our  sons,  (in  most  colleges,  after 
the  attainment  of  the  first  degree,  none  except  fellows,  can  reipain)  to 
be  trained  up,  for  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of^the  Christian 
ministry  ?"    Enquiry^  p.  26. 


The  Library  C(mpanion;  or,  the  Young  Man's  Guide^  arid  the  Old 
Man*s  Comfort,  in  the  Choice  of  a  Library,  By  the  Rev.  T.  F, 
DiBDiK,  F.R.S.  A.S.  8vo.  912  pp.  His.  Harding  and  Co. 
1824. 

Had  the  title  of  this  "  stout  Octavo"  been  simply  "The  Library 
Companion;  or,  Guide  in  the  Choice  of  a  Library,"  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  it  a  very  interesting  and  a  very  useful 
work,  inasDduch  as  the  author  of  it  is  well  known  to  be  eminently 
qualified  to  talk  of  books,,  and  at  least  as  conversant  as  any  other 
''  Bibliomaniac,"  with  their  fancy  prices.  But  in  these  days  of 
solemn  sense,  quaint,  antethetical,  and  catching  titles  no  longer 
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indioate  geituue  «md  ^udkion ;  they  die  &a  lo^ev  ngte  of 
''  good  fere  withiii  t"  irhen^  tbetefer^^  We  read  of  "^Th^r  Youiig 
Man's  Guide,  and  the  Old  Maw'sr  OiMMfbrt,  iii  th^  Ciioi<e6^  of  a 
Library,"  we  begsm  t6^  wfepect  th&t  tMddfe*-ag6d  genttetoerr  were 
exdiided  froiift  fhe  bftiefit  of  M i».  DibtRn'g  chsttty  guidance  and 
MbUonetiedl  comfort.  We  should  haive  guftoiitted,  wilh  wfcat 
f  efeignation  we'  thighi>  to  fliis  itiipBed  exclusion,  had  riot  th6  legi- » 
ble  and  Atti*adtive  word  DiViNitt,  as  a  left  hand  running  title, 
reminded  us  that  it  was  our  duty  to  inform  those  among  our 
(anticipated)  readers  who  may  belong  to  the  more  favoured 
classed,  the  young,  and  the  old^  what  quantmn  of  assistimce  they 
may  derive  from  their  ^'  Library  Compaiu<»i/' 

This  duty  we  shall  proceed  to  fulfil,  premising  only  dHH;  We  de 
not  intend  to  ovevsl^  our  limits^  l^nd  shall  not  vienitUFe  a  remark 
^fQUMEty  ayUiabfe  beydiid  the  l^tb  page,  at  widch  the  ^  Drm- 
nky^'  portion  is  eoncluded.  We  ithall  ende^Tour  to  lei  Mr* 
Dibdin  faimself  exemplify  the  ikmxmer  in  #h$ch  h^  bad  eteeueed 
the  vi^ry  impoitatit  fa^ik  ^diti6c$ting  to  thd  be^  sotirees  of  inform 
fiiatt<m  the  thec>IogicaI  student^  Whorse  object  fe  sacred  fiteratui^ ; 
aftd  of  initiating  mto  the  mysteries  of  the  science  the  book-col- 
fectot  ot  "  bibuopoHst,*  whose  delight  is  in  taH  copies,  in  O  Miri- 
J^cam  editSons,  in  *^  tiiAgnificent  vestments  of  blue  morocoo,"  or 
In  *'  membranaceous  treasures/*  With  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  combined  these  two  services  to  the  public^  there 
may,  perhaps,  be  some  difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Dibdin  says,  in  the  first  page  of  his  preface^  *^  From  the 
beginmsg  to  tlie  &^(is  ^  bave  nevar  lost  sight  of  what  I  considered 
to  be  the  most  material  object  to  be  gained  firom  a  ptibKcation 
of  this  nature ;  namely,  the  imparting  of  a  moral  feeling  to  the 
gratification  of  a  literary  taste. '  That  this  is  an  excellent  object 
to  keep  in  view,  we  admit  ^  but  afe  not  quite  of  a  mind  with 
Mr.  Dibdin  as  to  the  best  mode  of  gaining  it.  We  may  be  too 
fastidious ;  but  we  are  not  fond  of  sudden  transitions  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculdus.  We  know  that  the  coafients  of  a 
bbdk  eaiinot  h6  disjoined  firom  its  diudkies  of  size  or  beauty, 
or  even  from  its  bhlding — without  videnee  i  yet  we  do  n6t  like 
such  juxtaposition  of  the  sacred  and  profane  as  this,  for  instance : 

"  Hi^py,  and  more  than  thrice  happy,  is  that  '  Young  Man,'  wfae 
'  with  means  and  appurtenances  to  hoot,*  has  the  taste  and  zeal  to 
indolge  himself  in  a  collection  of  the  Inspired  waititNO^  far  beyond 
the  narrowed  hmrts  (prescribed  from  necessity)  which  the  foregoing 
pages  disclose :  who,  in  all  the  turnings  and  windings  of  the  600^- 
wtania,  casts  an  anxious  eye  upon  many  a  stately  foiio,  and  many  a 
beauti&l  doodedroo,  of  which  iht  iherits  have  not  been  here  suffi- 
ciently appreciated,  ot  the  beauty  sufficiently  depitted;  Whitfh  have 
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escapf^d-  the   rcsearclies    of   Masch,    and    dutfed    th«    vigilance    •{ 

Adler," 

In  order  that  we  may  not  offend  against  our  own  principles, 
we  shall  run  through  the  text,  gleaning,  as  we  go,  such  notice 
as  may  be  at  all  interesting  to  our  readers,  leaving  the  notes  and 
sttbnotes,  which  constitute  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
work,  to  those — for  whose  benefit  they  were  written. 

After  some  **  preliminary  observations"  cautioning  "  both  the 
student  and  collector"  to  "  regulate  his  (their)  passions  as  so- 
berly as  possible,"  to  "  let  zeal  never  slacken,  biit"  to  "  let 
judgment  always  step  in  to  modify  it :  and  when  a  very  choice, 
or  curious,  or  supposed  unique,  article  presents  itself,"  to  "  let 
the  courage  only  be  screwed  to  the  sticking  place  so  as  not  to 
fear  even  the  competitorshin  of  *****  in  tli© 
acquisition  of  it:"  after  tnese  and  similar  observations,  our 
s^othor  proceeds  "  to  the  recommendation  of  those  books  in 
which  the  word  of  god,  or  the  sacred  text  is  contained  with 
every  possible  advantage  bestowed  upon  it  from  the  piety, 
learning,  and  research  of  man." 

Of  editions  of  the  Bible  the  first  mentioned  are  the  Polyglots. 
"  The  ordinary  collector,"  says  Mr.  Dibdin,  "  will  do  well  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  twOy  out  of  the ybwr,  of  such 
publications  of  Holy  Writ,"  namely,  the  Complutensian  and  the 
London  Polyglot.  Although  the  collector  may  be  contented 
with  two  such  works,  and  the  student  even  with  one  of  them,  it 
is  not  very  evident  why  we  should  "  of  course  pass  by  the  Polyi 
glot  Bibles  of  Plantin,  Hutter,  Le  Jay,  &c."  as  being  "  purely 
secondary,  if  not  almost  entirely  useless.'"  Plantin's,  or  the 
Antwerp,  and  Le  Jay's  the  Paris  Polygots,  which  we  presume 
are  meant  to  complete  the  ^'  four"  above  alluded  to,  are  both  of 
them  noble  works,  and  though  perhaps  inferior  to  the  Enghsh, 
are  more  comprehensive  than  the  Complutensian.  To  the 
"  Young  Man,"  some  more  edifying  information  might  have 
been  given  respecting  these  splendid  monuments  of  piety  and 
munificence,  than  that  **  there  did  exist,  and  yet  does  exist  a 
copy  of  Plantin's  exquisitely  printed  Polyglot  upon  Vellum." 
.  Speaking  of  the  earliest  edition  of  the  Sacred  Text,  that  which 
bears  the  name  of  "  the  Mazarine  Bible,"  Mr.  Dibdin  tells  us 
that  "  it  is  clear  that  the  Bible  in  question  was  printed  in  the 
year  1456;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  printed  In  the  preced- 
ing year."  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  Bible  which 
exhibits  "  a  masterpiece  of  art,"  is  "  not  only  the  first  edition  of 
the  Sctcred  Text  in  any  language,  but  that  it  is  the  very  first 
BOOK  printed  with  metal  types."  The  version  used  in  this  imr 
pression  is  the  Vulgate»  Of  two  other  rare  Bibles  noticed,  the 
11 
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one  is  that  supposed  to  have  been  printed  bv  Ppister  at  Bam^ 
bergf  about  the  year  1460 ;  and  the  other,  the  first  which  had  a 
prhttd  date,  "  put  forth  by  Fust  and  Schoiffher  at  Mentz  in  the 
year  1462."    It  is  affii^aed  to  be 

**  Almost  essential  to  the  character  of  a  well-chosen  Biblical  collec- 
tion to  have  the /r«<  Latin  version  from  thjs  Hebrew  Text,  and  a  first 
similar  version  from  the  Greek  Text ;  each  in  contra-distinction  to  the 
Latin  Vulgate.  These  impressions  are  called  Fontihus  ex  Gr^rcis  and 
Fantibus  exHehrceis.  The  former  first  appeared  in  1479,  the  latter  in 
1696." 

Passing  over  all  intermediate  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  Mr. 
Dibdin  comes  at  once  to  those  of  Vatable,  and  to  the  Aldine 
editions  of  1590  and  1592,  which  were  ^^  called  after  the  name  of 
Pope  Sixtua  V."  and  "were  supposed  to  exhibit tjie  standard 
Vulgate  text:  but  they  are  chiefly  estimable  on  large  papers 
in  which  state  they  still  lift  up  their  heads.*'  There  is  no  edi- 
tion of  the  Vulgate  in  our  own  country  which  "  can  vie  with  the 
beautiful  one  printed  by  Didot  in  1785,  2  Vols.  4to." 

"  The  earliest  printed  version  of  the  Scriptures  after  that  of 
the  Latin  was  the  German  version,  of  which  Luther's  best 
edition  is  the  most  desirable."* 

*  *  After  the  German  versions  of  the  Scriptures  appeared  those 
of  the  Italian^  (appeared  the  Italian)  within  probably  a  very 
few  years  of  each  other."  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  the  versions  and  commentaries  of  Bruccioli  and 
Diodati :  and  in  the  eighteenth  the  version  of  Martini. 

A  portion  of  the  Bible,  supposed  to  be  the  first  book  printed 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  appeared  in  1477.  It  was  a  quarto 
edition  of  the  Psalter,  with  the  Commentary  of  Kimchi.  An 
edition  of  the  Pentateuch,  other  detached  portions  of  the  Sacred 
Text^  and  at  length  the  whole  Bible  in  14^8,  successively  came 
forth.  The  editions  of  Dan.  Bomberg  ^'with  the  Targums  and 
Rabbinical  commentaries  are  considered  to  be  of  great  intrinsic 
value,  especially  his  third  edition  of  1547 — 9,  in  four  folio  vo- 
lumes." Other  impressions  worthy  of  observation  are  those 
of  the  Stephens,  of  Michaelis  in  1720,  of  Houbigant  in  1753, 
and  especially  that  of  Kennicott  in  1776,  and  the  late  one  of 
Jahn. 

The  first  Greek  versions  of  the  New  Testament  were  those 
of  Erasmus  and  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  in  1516.  The. 
Septuagini  of  Aldus  appeared  in  1518.  As  critical  editions  of 
the  whole  Bible,  those  of  Zanetti  1586,  Grabe  1707,  Bos  1709, 
and  Holmes  1797,  are  recommended. 

The  complete  Bible  did  not  appear  in  the  French  language 
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till  the  year.  1530;  but  the  Old  Testament  was  published  in 
1523,  aiid  the  New  in  1477,  or  thereabouts :  »the  first  French 
Protestant  Bible  version  in  1535.  Of  subsequent  editions,  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  text,  the  best  is. in  Latin  and  French, 
printed  at  Toulouse  in  1779, 8vo.  in  19  volumes. 

In  treating  of  owrow»  printed  versions  of  the  Sacred  text, 
Mr.  Dibdin  says,  ... 

"  First  and  foremost  let  the.*  Young  Man,'  especially  if  hcv.be 
destined  for  holy  orders,  get  possession  of  every  authentic  piece  from 
the  pens  of  Tyndal  and  Coverdale,  whether  they  exhibit,  or  not,  the 
previous  labours  of  WiclifFe  •  •  •  •  But  for  them  and  their  labours  the 
examples  of  Cranmer  and  Latimer  had  been  unproductive  of  a  glorious 
issue." 

This  latter  clause,  we  venture  to  submit,  contains  rather  a 
bold  assertion,  which,  in  another  edition,  the  author  might  do 
well  to  qualify.  Much  as  the  names  of  Tyndal  and  Coverdale 
are  to  be  venerated  for  the  important  aid  which  they  rendered 
to  the  Reformers  in  this  country  by  their  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  into  our  vernacular  tongue,  yet  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  text  of  Wicliffe  was  in  existence.;  that  a  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  from  the  Latin  of  Erasmus  was  published 
in  1540,  the  Genevan  Testament  in  1557,  and  the  whole  Ge- 
nevan Bible  in  1560;  all  entirely  independent  of  the  labours  of 
Tyndal  and  Coverdale.  Now,  as  Cranmer  and  Latimer  suffered 
martyrdom  in  1555,  after  the  two  former,  and  so  little  previous 
to  the  two  latter  dates,  we  are  hardly  justified  in  ascribing  all 
the  happy  effects  of  their  contention  "  for  the  faith"  to  Tyndal 
and  Coverdale  alone.  The  New  Testament  of  the' former  was 
put  forth  in  1526,  and  the  Bible  of  the  latter  as  lately  as  1535. 
We  might  hardly  make  this  assertion,  therefore,  humanly  speak- 
ing ;  but  a  more  serious  objection  lies  against  it — that  it  seems  to 
limit  the  operations  of  divine  grace  in  the  blessed  work  of  en- 
lightening our  forefathers  by  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, to  the  agency  of  these  particular  individuals. 

The  notices  of  English  versions  and  editions  are  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  guide  the  Biblical  student,  who  desires  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  respective  merits  of  the  different  translations,  in 
the  formation  of  his  Ubrary.  He  must  have  recourse  to  Dr. 
Cotton's  *'  List"  for  names  and  dates ;  and,  if  he  take  our  ad- 
vice, to  an  admirable  pamphlet  lately  published,  for  the  cha-^ 
racter  and  authority  of  the  English  versions.  The  essay  to 
which  we  allude  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  "  on  the  Independence  of  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  BibW  by  Henry  Walter,  B.D.  and  F.R.S. 
Hatchard,  182S. 
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To  BiUumamact  the  f4^towitig  advice  may  be  more  accept- 
lUe.  • 

"  A  lover  of  fine  book^,  and  in  particular  of  fine  Bibles,  will  not 
£lii  to  secure  good  copies  of  the  impressions  by  Field,  Hayes,  Basket, 
and  BaskervilTe ;  and  if  be  deals  in  oddities  or  capricious  deviations 
from  the  established  Texts  he  will  purchase  many  a  curious  antecedent 
impression." 

"  A  Word,  and  but  little  more  tban  a  word,  respecting  Grepk 
Testaments."    These  are  recommended — 

**  The  Campfn^effjrtan  impression  and  the  first  two  of  Erasmus  1516^ 
1519,  the  parent  texts  of  Stephen  1550,  folio,  and  the  Elzevir  15)84^, 
12mo.  To  these  let  the  critical  editions  of  Bengel,  1734,  4to.  Weistein, 
I76lt  folio,  Griesbach^  1796)  8to*  Mattker,  1792,'  8vo.  and  Jlter, 
1786,  8v<iwbeadd^/* 

We  cannot  refuse  a  place  to  the  conclucTiJig ! !  No  man,  unless 
it  be  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  three-score,  can  escape 
from  the  infection  of  such  amiable  enthusiasm. 

"  Here  (in  the  department  of  the  New  Testament  alone)  the  ten 
folios  of  Erasmv»  stand  in  one  compact  body  of  Russia  binding ; 
tlM^re^  the  ornate  Stephanine  text,  coated  in  old  French  morocco,  with 
mellow  gilt  tooling,  from  the  duodecimo  O  Mirijbcam  to  the  reprint  of 
the  last  folio  edition,  catches  and  comforts  his  (the  Bibliomaniac's)  re- 
joicing eye !  Yonder  are  all  the  Elzevirs,  uncut,  in  primitive  state  of 
velluni  Innding ;  terminated  by  the  diminutive  Sedan  and  incomparable 
Blean  !  Beneath  are  the  lusty  folios  of  Gregory ,  MiU,  and  Kuster,  all 
in  good  old  Oxford  bindings  upon  large  and  lovely  paper ;  such  as 
we  must  almost  depair  to  see  revived  '  in  these  degenerate  days/ '" 

If  so  tempting  a/ioiioraiTra  as  tins,  xdll  not  make  the  study  of 
divinity  (bindings)  pofmlary  and  ease  the  groaning  shelves  of 
Messrs.  Payne»  Tripfaook,  and  Co-,  we  know  not  what  will. 
Having  done  as  much  as  our  limits  will  allow  on  the  subject  of 
the  Scriptures,  both  for  the  public  and  the  trader  we  must  be 
very  brief  in  the  subordinate  branches  of  divinity. 

Of  the  LrruRGY  Mr.  Dibdin  says,  that  **  there  is  little,  biblio^ 
gra{dbkally  spewing,  which  can  be  advanced  upon  the  subject.'^ 
And  dgain, 

**  Stripped  of  the  mummery  of  idle  forms,  and  communicating  di- 
rectly with  the  hearts,  our  rationale  (we  presume  he  means  rituale)  of 
public  prayers  has  been  seldom  criticized,  even  by  the  bitterest  of  its 
assailants,  without  respect,  or  meditated  upon  without  profit.*' 

Without  at  all  alluding  to  theVl^erations  which  our  Liturgy 
underwent  in  different  reigns,  and  which  must  necessarily  rende; 
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the  vaf ious  edj|ion»  tyf  the  Book  of  Common*  f^rajrer  ^teeed^ 
ingly  intemsting  to  tbt  divine^  (a  character  not  hi^erto  rxAxa*- 
ducod  by  Mr.  Dibdin,)  it  is  said, 

"  I  can,  however,  do  littl6  more  than  make  brief  mention  of  editions 
of  PaAt£a  Books,  beginning  with  the^r^^  impression  in  1549,  ix\  folip, 
publidled  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  bu£  which  of  these  three  in>- 
pTessions,  of  the  same  dominical  year,  and  sometitnes  month,  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  parent  tejct,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine  •  •  •  •From 
Hie  time  of  th«  edition  to  thai  of  the  ttiore  recrent  pttbKcatfons,  the 
fivmbcfr^  eharaeter,  aftd  for a»  of  Prayer  Books  is  (are)  withiont  end/' 

Not  one  word  of  tke  second  book  of  Edward,  of  the  repriat 
of  it  larith  alteratioos  by  Eiis^etb,  of  the  augmented  test  of 
James  I«  and  of  Charles  II.  1 

^  At  last  Bask&rpiUe^  whd6e  Bible  has  jtist  befen  Hae  th^n^  of  our  ad-^ 
fMnratkm,  put  forth/our  editiont  of  the  Book  of  Common  FrstjeTf  thred 
in  dotavO)  and  one  in  duodectoio;  each  of  which  atiH  maihtafns  acertatn 
distiilGtiOB  in  price;  l^bey  ar«  all  lovely  specimetta  of  press-work ; 
8»d  I  oidinot  bring  myself  to  blame  the  custom  of  a  most  respectable 
country  squire^  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford^  who  would  never  read  the 
servieev  and  make  the  responsea  at  Church,  out  of  any  other  edition 
but  that  of  the  double-columned  octaoo  BaskervUkf  nor  carry  any  other 
devotional  Manual  with  him  to  the  altar,  than  that  of  the  (luof^eamo 
Boikertmr 

"This  k  SO  effectual  a  mode  of  '^imparting  a  moral/eeling  to 
the  gratification  of  a  Uterary  taste^  that  if  we  were  not  seduce^ 
by  the  temptation  of  a  note  below,  from  which  our  readers  ma;ji 
derive  some  benefit,  we  should  here  close  our  extracts  from  the 
chapter  on  '*  P&Af  ek  Books."    The  note  is  this : 

^*  Of  the  Bible  edited  by  Mr.  Reeves,  there  was  one  copy  only 
struck  off  UPON  VELLUM*  At  the  present  moment,  this  membr^aceous 
treasure, '  superbly  bound  in  dark  blue  morocco,  with  joints,  borders  dT 
gold,'  &c.  by  C.  Lewis,  in  nine  quarto  volimies,  reposes  upon  the  i 
ilwitefl of Me88i«. Payne  and  Fobs:  bat  he  who  will  p^^  fifty-two 
nanet^gM  fot  the  same,  shall  cause  it  to  rouse  from  its  present  ^/timW. 
Hot  let  dttch  a  price  be  cOAsidered  as  having  amy  affinity  to  extrava- 
gance/'   K44. 

Now,  Oil  this  Subject  we  can  and  will  "a  tale  unfold,"  We 
know  the  Goth  who  actually  purchased  this  very  membranaceous 
treasure  (without  its  casket  indeed)  at  Messrs.  White  andCochr 
rane's  sale  for  thirteen  pounds  (if  we  remember  right,)  and — dare 
he  avow  it  ?*--his  only  reasoti  for  giving  even  this  small  sum  for 
a  book  which  was  originally  intended  to  be  illuminated,  not  to  b^ 
readt  was  only  that  he  might  rescue  a  copy  of  the  Bible  from 
&e  handa  «f  a  pelly  Bibi^oliat,  who  threal^ied,  if  no  one  bid 
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more  than  he^  to  purchase  it  for  the  tailcyrff^  arid  make  a  profit 
by  its  sale  for  their  ignoble  purposes*  The  bookseller  of  this 
same  anti-bibliomaniac  negotiated  for  him  an  exchange,  by 
which  be  obtained  the  same  work  on  paper  "  bound  iii  russia/' 
and  a  copy  of  Brian  Walton's  Polyglot  to  boot.  This  little  his- 
tory may  serve  book  coUectprs  of  all  ages,  as  a  hint  to  beware  of 
detemiiHng  the  real  value  of  a  '^  very  choice,  curious,  or  sup- 
posed i^iique  article. '- 

.  "  Fathers  and  Commentators.  Nor  let  human  aid  be 
wanting  to  give  efiect  to  divine  wisdom.  Let  there  be  a  choice 
edition  or  two  (!)  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  the  more  celebrated 
ancient  Commentators."  As  Mr.  Dibdin  has  here  no  com- 
forting or  guiding  note,  we  will  just  add,  secundum  artem,  that 
in  Messrs.  Rivington  and  Cochrane's  Catalogue  is  the  following 
item.  **  A  Collection  of  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Chuhch 
Contained  in  Pr.  Harwood*s  List.  Be$t  edition  of  each  Au- 
thoTyfine  copies^  many  of  them  bound  umfomdy  in  ca^  extra, 
m.  L  (from  sheets)  altogether  137  volumes,  viz.  12&  vols,  folio, 
4vols.  4to.  and  7  vols.  8vo.  3151.*'  Must  we  then  have  too 
editions  ?  or  even  two  sets,  to  speak  more  properly  ?    . 

The  names  of  a  few  qld  English  divines  are  mentioned, 
and  siich  notes'  as  this  subjoined : 

**  And  I  beseech  the  theological  collector  not  to  let  a  fine  copy,  of 
good  old  Matthew  Poole's  Synopsis  Crtticomm^  Lond.  1669,  folio,  (ive 
volumes  ;  especially  if  it  is  such  a  (an)  one  as  Mr.  Payne  now^  pos< 
sesses — ^Utr.  1684.  ed.opt. — slip  through  his  fingers  without  becoming 
master  of  it ;  for  it  is  obtainable  at  a  reasonable  price." 

As  it  is  impossible  to  abbreviate  Mr.  Dibdin*s  observations  on 
our  old  Divines  with  justice  to  either  party,  we  pass  on.  to  the 
head  of  "  Sermons,"  under  which  we  find  about  eight  closely 
printed  pages  of  curious  extracts  from  the  works  of  .Latimer) 
rox,  Drant,  and  Edgeworth,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine.    ... 

**  MoDEKN  Sermons.  In  coming  at  once  to  th^  notice  of  Sermons 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  I  shall  not  be  accused,"  says  our  author, 
.*'  of  an  unhappy  choice  in  the  recommendation  of  those  of  Clarke^ 
Seedt  Sottthf  Sherlock,  Jortiuy  Porteus,  Horsley,  Paley^  apd  Gi^bome. 
I  admit  there  are  some  shades  -of  difference,  both  doctrinal  and  prac- 
tical, in  these  excellent  performances ;  but  I  am  sure  there  is  enough 
of  Christ  in  all  of  them  to  make  us  better  men,  and  to  bring  us  nearer 
to  salvation." 

The  whole  of  the  "  Summary  of  Foreign  Divines",  is  con- 
tained in  this  single  paragraph.  > 

"  In  foreign  schools  o(  divinity  the  same  (similar)  great  lights  have 
appeared  to  check  the  fury  of  human  rashness,  and  to  *  shew  forth'  the 
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cause  of  Christian  redemptioiu,  Who  does  not  love  the  amenity  .of 
Erasmus,  and  the  philanthropy  of  Melanothon  ?  each  of  ^hp,m  in  turn 
seemed  to  hold  the  scales  of  moderation  and  Christian  charity,  in  order 
to  prevent  Luther  and  Epkius  from  engaging  in  niore  than  a  '  war  of 
Words/"  .  . 

•  Under  the  separate  title,  however,  of  "French  Divines/* 
the  well-known  works  of  Fenelori,  Bosstiet,  Massillon^  Bour- 
daloue,  and  Saurin  are  praised;-— no  others  mentioned. 

Among  the  observations  on  "  Ecclesiastical  Histohy"  the 
reader  may  be  startled  by  reading  such  as  this : 

**  I  will  he  free  to  say  that  that  collector,  be  he  young,  or  be  he  old, 
may  thank  his  happy  stars  who  shall  possess  the  fifty-three  folios  of 
which  that  still  unnnished  and  gigantic  work  (the  Acta  Sanctorum) 
is  composed,  at  the  price  of  80  many  50i?emgw5." 

The  last  chapter. but  one,  just  ont  of  the  department  of  Di- 
vitiity,  though  very  short,  we  hold  to  be  by  many  degrees  the 
best ;  but  we  prefer  on  this,  and  on  all  oecasions,  to  let  Mr.  Dibdiii 
speak  for  himself. 

*\  I  am  fully  sensible,"  says  he,  "  that  this  notice  of  authors  who 
have  enriched  the  literature  and  promoted  the  religion  of  our  country  is 
abundantly  jejune  (copiously  empty.  Ash)  and  incomplete ;  and  that  a 
very  limited  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  divinity  may  readily  supply 
more  ample  and  more  valuable  details.  But  not  only  must  there  he 
.limits  '  sunt  certi  denique  finest  hut  a  recollection  that  this  work  is  nol 
an  exclusive  performance,  either  devoted  entirely  to  theology,  or  to 
such  as  have  made  great  progress  in  their  biblical  studies  and  collec- 
tions." 

We  shall  only  take  leave  to  apply  this  to  all  the  preceding 
chapters,  and  express  our  entire  concurrence  with  Mr.  Dibdin 
in  his  estimate  of  his  own  labours. 

Under  the  next  and  last  head^  that  of  *"  Manuals  of  Devo- 
tion," (which  seems  misplaced,  or  to  have  been  an  after 
thought,)  there  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  notice  of  a  work 
entitfed  the  ^^  Monument  of  Matrons,  containing  seven  several 
Lamps  of  Divinity y*  and  published  "in  the  year  1,$82,  when 
our  virgin  QtjfiEN  was-iri  the. very  zehifli  of  her  glory." 

Having  thus  given  as  good  an  account  as  we!  6ouId  of  the 
Text  of  flie^ "  JiibraryConipanion,*!  we  shall  not  ofler  any  more 
specimens  of  the  notes  than  those  which  have  already  been  in- 
cidentally referred  to.  The  notes  are,  in  truth,  with  few  ex- 
ceptidtis^littl^  more  than  extracts  from  th^Catalogjaes:Qf:Messrs. 
Payne  and  Foss ;  Longman  and  Co, ;  J.  and  A.  Arch ;  Riving- 
ton  and  Coclurane  f  Ogle,  Duncan  and.Ogl^;  Triphook,  Thorpe, 

'    10^  .      .       -  • 
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and  Bohn.  It  is  enongh  fbr  «» to-enumerate  tiiete  respectabfe 
bookflelleFS^  and  to  say,  what  every  body  knbwB^  that  their  €e^ 
talogues  are  at  all  times  accessible  to  the  book  hityer. 

We  have  said  before  -that  a  mixttiTe  trf  -heterogeneous  mat- 
ter is  not  pleasing  to  our  taste:  we  therefore  cannot  admire 
the  serio-comic  style  in  which  the  *^  Divinity*'  department  tof  Mr. 
Pibdin's  work  is  put  togethe]r.  Sudi  incongruities  as  strike  tha 
eye  on  the  first  opening  of  this  vohime,  produce  a  very,  disai 
greeable  effect  upon  a  sober  mind* 

In  addition  to  the  wani  of  taste,  if  thai  be  the  proper  termy 
which  we  have  ventured  to  point  out^  there  is  also  a  want  of  ac- 
curacy in  the  writing  which  cannot  but  cause  some  surprise.  In 
the  quotations  we  have  made,  several  inaccuracies  haveoccmnredy 
and  there  are  many  more,  which,  if  it  were  necessary,  we  could 
adduce.  Now,  as  book  making  in  all  its  branches  was  the  sub^ 
ject  of  the  author^  we  had  every  reason  to  expect  a  (air  specimen 
of  the  art.  Attention  to  the  rules  of  Syntax  and  the  graces  of 
rhetoric  would  not,  we  think,  have  diminished  the  valu0  of  a 
work  recommending  to  us  the  delicacies  of  ^pggraphy  and  all 
the  varied  charms  of  bibliapoietical  skill.  We  are  not  among 
those  who  would  quarrel  for  a  comma's  sake,  when  there  is  ^ 
single  redeeming  excellence  to  note;  -we  shall  therefore  oidy 
hint,  that  if  Mr.  Dibdin  desire  to  see  his  book  generally  **  daa 
in  goodly  calf  or  russia,^*  a  fly  leaf  of  errata  and  emendata  would 
pemaps  accelerate  the  accomplishment  of  his  wish. 

If  we  must  assume  the  office  of  the  "Young  Man's  Guide^  to 
ihe  "  Library  Companion,'*  we  should  say,  ^  pass  cvver  cuk 
boundaries  as  quickly  as  you  can ;  peep  into  History,  Voyage^ 
and  Travels,  Biography,  Philology,  Belles  Lettres,  Poetry,  the 
Drama, — yoUwiirbe  much  araus^.'  If  we  are  to  coniarrbnte  to 
the  "Old  Man'«  CkMnfort,"  we  shall  teH 4iim  * that-this  is  fiot 
a  work  to  occupy  many  of  his  precious  moments.* 


BibliothecaBibiim:  aSdeetli^istqf'Bcoks  tm  Soared  Literaiiafe  9  inHk 
Notices  Bu^apkicid,  Crilieai,  andBtblicgnaphicat.  By ' W111.IAM 
OKssEy  Author  of  Memoirs  .of  John  Oweii,  D.D.  8vo,  492.  pp. 
1^#.     Longman,     18^4. 

Although  we.8houid  not  ohoose  to  al8nn  that  Mr.  Orme's  bib- 
lical catalogue  is  either  unexceptionable  or  sufEeient,  we  d^  not 
Ue^tate  to  B9y  thstt  it  is  likely  to  be  us^ol  to  lovers  of  sactlMl 
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Ikerahire. '  That  it  is  imperfect  must  be  adnottedl;  but  iibpei«^ 
fection  is  to  be  expected  from  the  extensive  natuipe  0f  the  {sub* 
ject.  In  f^t^  works  of  «his  description  mu{st>be  estimated  com* 
paratively.  The  present  one  is,  we  think,  making  some  allow- 
ances, well  executed  as  far  as  it  goes.  A  few  extracts  irom  the 
ipreface  ^ffl  best  convey  the  author's  intentions,  and  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  (rfits  utility. 

**  The  following  work  is  desogned/'  says  die  author,  "  to  famish  die 
means  of  easy  reference  to  the  most  useful  books  in  die  important  de<* 
partment  of  bibUcal  literature.  Under  this  head  are  included  Polyglots, 
and  editions  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures;  Concordanoes, 
Lexicons,  and  Introductions  to  the  Bible  ;  works  relating  to  its  geogra* 
phy,  chronology,  and  antiquities ;  translations  and  commentaries ;  books 
which  treat  of  the  principles  of  sacred  criticism,  hermeneudcs,  and  phi- 
lology ;  and  numerous  producdons  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  i;diich 
furnish  illustrations  of  die  sacfed  writings."-—**  The  Inographical  no- 
tices, which  stand  at  the  head  of  each  article,  seldom  extend  further 
than  to  the  name  and  profession  of  the  author,  his  age  and  countryt 
They  wi]),  in  most  cases,  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  his  re- 
ligious sentiments  and  circumstances,  and  of  what  may  be  expected 
from  his  writings." — "  As  die  Bibliotheca  is  necessarily  and  avowedly 
but  a*  selection,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  the  principles  on  which  it 
has  been  made.  The  hst  of  editions  of  the  original  Scriptures  is  com- 
paratively limited,  and  confin^  to  the  principal  critical  editions." — "  In 
die  selection  of  foreign  works,'  there  will  be  found  many  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  early  continental  critics  and  commentators,  and  a  consi* 
derable  number  of  the  more  modem  writers  of  Hollaiid  and  Germ^y. 
In  general,  the  merits  of  the  former  dass,  and  the  sentiments  whidi 
mark  the  latter,  are  pointed  Qu,t.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  enlarge 
this  l\Bt,  especially  of  the  older  authors ;  but  as  utility,  not  curiosity,  or 
display,  has  been  studied,  many  books  have  be#n  omitted,  which  ar^ 
now  ooly  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curiousji  or  reposii^  miiht 
pubHc  receptacles  of  die  luiuber  of  past  ages.  Those  who  desire  to  fol- 
low out  the  inquiry,  hav^  only  .to  procure  the  Bibliotheca  Theologica 
Selecta  of  Walch,  a  work  fiill  of  vduable  information  respecting  books 
in  every  department  of  theology,  which  had  appeared  previous  to  its 
publicalaon  in  1765.  In  British  works  the  author  has  endeavoured  to 
make  die  list  as  complete  as  possible ;  and  it  b  expected  that  few  works 
of  real  importance  will  be  found  to  be  omilted*  Geueral  theology,  j^sr 
tematic,  practical,  and  polemical  divinity,  it  must  however  bie  o^ervQd» 
are  not  included  in  the  plan*. 

'*  Many  more  of  the  puritanical  expositors  could  hovebe^i  mtseited ; 
but  thi^e  is  so- great  a  sameness  in  thek  maimer  and  sentknenti^  that 

^  ShcH  a  work  as  this  is  not,  iretild  be  rerj  acceplftble  to  the  \beo\og\tAl 
student ;  and  we  hope  some  pen  will  be  found  competent  to  undertake  Iho 
task. 
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what  is  said  of  those  who -have  been  introduced,  will  generally  apply  to 
the  whole  class.  Several  of  the  leading  theological  w(»rks  in  l^gltsh, 
though  not  bearing  directly  on  the  exposition  of  the  Bible,  have  been  in* 
serted  on  account  of  dieir  importance ;  and  a  few  of  the  standard  works 
on  ecclesiastical  history,  are  mentioned.  Many  books  on  ^e  Socinian 
controversy  are  also  introduced,  as  that  debate  involves  so  much  that 
belongs  to  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  As  Scot- 
land, notwithstanding  its  religious  character  and  advantages,  has  beeii 
thought  not  to*  have  produced  many  works  of  a  biblical  nature,  consi- 
derable pains  have  been  taken  to  furnish  an  account  of  those  produc- 
lions,  which  in  earlier  or  later  times  have  proceeded  from  die  pen  of 
Scotchmen.^"  ' 

After  mentioning  certain  publications  *  as  having  been  com- 
posed more  or  less  upon  the  plan  of  the  present  work^  the  au- 
Uiorjrefers  to  his  arranged  index,  by  consulting  which  the  reader 
may  easily  find  the  di&rent  writers  who  trea,t  of  particular  sub- 
jects, and  the  commentators  on  the  several  books  of  Scripttire« 
Of  this  index  the  following  extracts  are  given  as  specimens. 

INTRODUCTORY  WORKS         DlCTIONARlft  OF  THB 

to  the  whole  Scriptures.  bible. 

Colly er,  David- •  111  Brown,  John  ••  60 

Francke,Aug.Her.l94  Calmet,  D.  A. . .  75 

Gray,  Robert  •  •  215  Flacius,  Matt.  . .  188 

Horne,T.  H...  247  Ravanel,  Peter..  367 
Lamy, Bernard  .282 


POLYGLOTS. 

Complutensian  •  •  S53 
Antwerp  ••••••   354 

Paris 354 

London  * 355 

Various.««««.  ••  358 

COMMENTARIES. 

Jeremiah. 
Altingius,  James      10 
Blayney,  Ben.  ..      50 
Broughton,  Herg.     60 
Venema,  Her...   44<( 


Matthew. 
Adam,  Thos.-  •  • 
Blarrett,  John  • . 
Dickson,  David 
Eisner,  Jacob  .. 
Porteus,  Beilby 
Scott,  Daniel  •  • 
Veil,  CM.  de.. 


4 
17 
148 
168 
361 
391 
4i4 


HAIIMOKIES   OF 
BIBLE. 

Lightfoot,, John  . 
Sharpe,  John  ♦  • 
Talbot,  Math.  « - 
Torshell,  Sam.  *  • 
Townsend,  G.  • . 


THE 

£91 
401 
4^6 
434 
436 


;  We  shall  close  our  notice  of  Mr.  Orme  s  labours  with  a  selec- 
tion of  a  few  well-known  Divines  of  various  persuasions  and 
pursuits^  which  will,  we  hope,  fully  enable  the  reader  to  form 
atn  opinion  upon  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  work. 


*  "  Treatise  on  Religion  and  Learotng,  &o.  by  Edward  Leigb;  1656. 
^  EcdoBiastes,  or  Piscourse  on  the  Gift  of  Preaching,  by  Binbbp  Wilklns, 
1640. 

Catalogue  of  English  Writers  on  the  Scriptures,  1663. 

Elenchus  Scripturam,  in  Sacrum  Scriptontm^  by  Willram  Crow«,  1672. 
.  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  bv  Dr.  Watt. 

English  Translation  of  Calmet  Die.  3d.  Vol Hmc,  1732." 
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,  '^  Baxter,  Richard,  a  celebrated  Nonamfarimst ;  born  1615  ;  died 
tn  1691.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  with  Notes,  doctrinal 
and  practical.     1685.  4to.     1695.  8vo. 

^*  Phis  work  is  rather  of  a  practical  than  a  critical  nature.  It  ia  de«*. 
signed  not  so  much  for  the  use  of  the  learned,  '  as  of  religious  families 
in  their  daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  poorer  sort  of  scho^ 
lars  and  ministers  who  want  fuller  helps.'  To  such,  the  work  is  fitted 
.  to  be  useful ;  but  even  others  will  find  occasionally  some  very  impor- 
tant suggestions,  and  tlie  true  meaning  of  a  difficult  passage  pointed 
out  with  no  parade  of  learning.  Sometimes  the  author's  love  of  con- 
troversy, and  his  peculiar  sentiments  respecting  grace  and  redempti(Hi 
appear,  but  there  is  little  that  can  do  any  one  injury,  and  much  that  is 
calculated  to  do  good  to  all.  For  some  harmless  poUtical  sentiments  in 
a  few  of  the  notes,  the  excellent  author  was  tried  before  the  infamous 
Jeffireys»  fined  severely,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years. 

'*  Belsham,  Thomas,  a  Socinian  Minuter  of  London.  The  Epistles 
of  Paul  the  Apostle  translated ;  with  an  Exposition  and  Notes.  18^2. 
4  vols.  8vo. 

*'  This  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  performances  on  tlie  Bible,  which 
for  man]^years  has  issued  from  the  Unitarian  press.  Mr.  B.  has  been 
long  known  as  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  that  party  in  England,  and  as  one 
of  the  principal  authors  of  the  Improved  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  is  constructed  on  the  vi- 
aionary  sclieme  of  interpretation  adopted  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Taylor, 
of  Norwich.  The  tendency  of  the  work  is  to  subvert  all  those  senti- 
ments respecting  sin,  which  are  calculated  to  affect  the  mind  with  pain, 
and  those  views  of  the  Deity  and  atonement  of  Christ,  which  are  fitted 
to  afford  relief.  Mr.  B.  uses  great  freedom  with  the  readings  of  tlks 
original  text,  and  still  greater  with  the  principles  of  enlightened  inter- 
pretation. He  shews  rather  what  the  New  Testament  should  6e,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  Socinian,  that  what  it  really  is^  The  work  is  full  of  erro- 
neous doctrino>  incorrect  learning,  affected  pandour,  and  forced  interpre- 
tation. 

"  Butler,  Charles,  of  LincoliCs  Innt  a  learned  and  induitrious  Roman 
Catholic  layman.  Horse  Biblicce  :  an  Historical  and  Literary  Account 
of  the  original  text,  early  versions,  and  printed  Editions  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  London,  1799,  8vo.;  Ibid.  1807,  and  1812, 
2  vols.  8vo* 

**  This  elegant  work  was  originally  printed  for  private  distribution,  and 
is  the  production  of  the  leisure  hours  of  Mr.  Butler.  It  does  great 
credit  to  Ihs  learning,  research,  candour,  and  good  sense.  It  supplies 
in  a  narrow  compass  a  large  portion  of  useful  information,  on  all  the 
topics -of  which  it  treats^  and  directs  to  the  sources  whence  it  is  chiefly 
drawn. — In  an  appendix,  the  ingenious  writer  gives  a  literary  outline  of 
the  disputes  on  die  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.,  in  which  the  evidence 
on  both  sides  is  stated  with  great  candour  and  accuracy.  The  fifUi 
sedition  of  the  Horse  Biblicae  is  inserted  in  a  Collection  of  Mr,  Butler's 
PhHological  and  Biographical  works.     1817*     B  vols.  8vo. 

VOL,  I.    NO.  I.  L 
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"Calvin,  Johk,  a  eelehmted  Reformer ;  was  Iwm  m  Phmrdy  in 
•1509;  itnddiedat  Gtnevain  1564. — Opera — Ainst.  1671.  9^  torn.  fol. 
— Calvin  wrote  commentaries,  remarks,  or  prelections,  on  the  greater 
"part  of  the  Scriptures,  which  ivere  first  pobfished  in  a  variety  of -forms 
HK^parately,  and  afterwards  collected  together  in  his  -works.  Thcfse 
appeared  first  at  Geneva,  in  twelve  volumes,  fol.  in  1578 ;  in  7  volumes, 
foho,  at  the  same  place  in  1617  ;  and  in  0  volumes,  fol.  at  Amster- 
'dam  in  1671.  This  la^t  is  ^e  best  Edition  of  the  Opera  of  the  Re- 
•ftrmer.  The  first  eight  volumes  of  this  Edition  have  each  a  fine  pro- 
'file  of  the  Reformer  on  the  title  page ;  one  half  of  which  looks  to  the 
^right,  and  the  other  half  to  the  left.  In  front  of  the  title  to  vol.  1,  is 
a  beautiful  full  length  portrait  of  him  in  his  professional  dress,  reading 
-his  Institutes,  ahd  surrounded  with  books. — 'Calvin,'  says  Mosheim, 
-'surpassed  almost  all  the  doctors  of  the  age  in  laborious  appliic&tion, 
constancy  of  mind,  force  of  eloquence,  and  extent  of  genius.'  He 
^might  have  added,  that  he  surpassed  most  of  them  in  learning  also, 
•His  -acquaintance  with  the. Scriptures  was  extensive  and  profouxid  ;  his 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  limited :  but  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
Greek,' and  cap^kble  df  expressiilg  the  finest  thoughts  in  the  purest 
Latinity.  His  ^logmate  prejudice  many  against  his  writings^  who  m^ht 
derive  profit  from  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  Genevese  Reformer.  His 
peculiar  sentiments,  however,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  are  by  no  means 
forced  into  his  expository  writings ;  he  was  too  judicious  to  do  this. 
He  is  seldom  a  verbal  critic ;  yet  Scaliger,  who  was  by  no  iheaifs 
liberal  of  praise,  declares  *  that  no  commentator  had  better  hit  die  sentfe 
of  the  prophets  thaii  Calvin.'  Mosheim,  or  rather  his  translator, 
speaks  of  him  as  *  shining  with  unrivalled  lustre  in  the  learned  list  of 
Mded  expositors.'  Walch  praises  his  commentaries  for  the  judgment 
and  erudition  which  they  display;  and  Bishop  Horsley  assures  us, 
that  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  he  was  one  of  the  eommenta- 
tois  he  most  frequently  consulted.  Calvin  was  unfriendly  to  the  douMe 
sense  of  prophecy ;  and  was  not  vei^  cautious  in  expressing  himself 
on  several  important  points.  Poole,  though  he  speaks  in  the  strongest 
mamier  respecting  the  learning,  acuteness,  and  solidity  of  Calvin,  m^Les 
-litde  use  of  him  in  his  Synopsis ;  for  which  he  assigns  satisfiictory  rek- 
sons  in  die  prefiiee  to  his  first  vdlume." 

*     We  have  extracted  the  above  account  of  Calvin,  in  order 

.that  we  may  guard  our  readers  against  the  great  partiality 
apparent  throughout  the  work  in  favour  of  the  friends  and 
doctrines  of  this  Reformer  :— it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Mr. 
Onn^  belongs  to  a  Church  which^  in  its  "  Confession  of  Faith.** 
adopts  the  tenets  of  Cahinism  as  consistent  with  the  mercy, 

.justice,  and  benevolence  of  the  Almighty. 

«*  Wabburton,  WmiAM,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Glaueester ;  bom  1698, 
died  17f  9.-^llie  divine  Legation  of  Moses,  demonstrated  on  the  l>rin- 

*c{{des  of  a  religious  Deist,  from  the  omission  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  stare  of  rewards  and  punishments:  in  Nine  books. — Lond  :  1738 
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-^\7i^r.'  3  vob,  8vo/  This  work,  in  which,  it  has  been  6aid»  learnii^ 
appears  in  her  natural  character,  supplying  such  amis  to  genius  as  only 
genius  eould  wield,  was  enlarged  and  altered  in  aU  the  subsequent 
Editions  published  during  the  author's  life  ;  but  was  never  onnpletedk 
It  is  deserving  of  attention,  both  on  account  of  the  learning  and  acute^ 
ness  which  it  discovers ;  and  also  because  it  led  to  one  of  the  most 
extended  controversies  of  the  last  century.  It  occasioned  the  publican 
tion  of  a  multitude  of  books,  many  of  which  are  noticed  in  this  work» 
and  elicited  much  interesting  illustrations  of  the  meaning  of  the  Bible. 
Warburton's  love  of  paradox  is  well  known.  His  levity,  dogmatism* 
and  surliness,  have  often  been  exposed.  His  love  of  notoriety,  and  of 
the  marvellous,  was  certainly  stronger  than  his  attachment  to  truth  \ 
while  his  talents  will  always  be  admired,  his  character  will  never  be 
respected.  His  services  to  theological  science  are  of  a  very  doubtful 
nature  ;  and  connected  with  rgligipA  they  have  been  decidedly  injurious* 
Parts  of  his  system  are  true,  and  important,  and  well  supported ;  but 
his  main  principle  is  a  fallacy,  unfounded  in  itself,  and  incapable  <of 
demonstrating  the  divine  legation  of  Moses,  were  it  even  true.  .  Haa 
he  maintained  and  illustrated  the  Jewish  theocracy  on  proper  principles ; 
had  he  perceived  its  bearings  on  the  Christian  economy,  and^  acted 
consistently  with  its  spiritual  prerogatives,  he  could  not  have  written 
his  AniaBce,  nor  would  he  ever  have  been  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  .  The 
•blest  recent  view  of  the  Warbutonian^controversy  will  be  found  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  401,*^Its  literary  history  is  given  by 
Disraeli  in  his  Quarrels  of  Authors.  Warburton's  whole  works^  were 
published  by  Bishop  Hurd,  at  London,  in  1738,  in  7  vols.  .4to." 

Under  the  several  heads  of  English  Translations  of  the  Bi^le — 
Concordances— Polyglots — Septuagint— Novum  Testameaitum 
Graecumicthe  reader  will  find  well  arranged  lists  of  the  v£Uious 
editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  hiteresting  pa|*ticiilars 
concerning  each.  Our  limits  wilt  not  permit  us  to  give  so  fuH 
an  extract  as  we  could  wish^  but  the.lollowing  accpunt  of  the 
Complutensian  Polyglot  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

''  B»LU .  Sacra  Pox.YaLOTiA,  oomplectentia  Vetus  Testan^entum, 
Hebraico,  Grseco,  et  Latino  idiomate ;  Novum  Testamentum  Grcecun^ 
et  Latinum,  et  Vocabularium  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum  Veteris  Testa- 
menti,  cum  Grammatics  Hebraic^,  necnon  Dictionario  Graecp. :  studio* 

Xr&,  et  impensis  Cardinalis  Fransisci  Ximenes  de  Cisneros.  Com* 
^     ti,  1514— 1517,  6  vol.  fol.  ^      ^ 

''.This  great  and  valuable  work  T'^as  begun  and  carried  through  the 
press  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  whom  it  is  said  to  have  cos^ 
abput  50,000  ducats;  It  was  begun  in  1502,  and  finished  in  1517,  but 
not  published  till  1522  ;  the  church  of  Roriie  being  doubtful  for^a  con- 
siderable dme  whether  the  work  ought  to  be  allowed  to  cdme  al&oadi 
It  is  curious  that  even  Ximenes.  himself  seems  to  have  had  no  great 
Hic]inatio&  to  encourage  sacred  literature ;  for  when  it  was  propo^  tQ 
ttaiislate  the^BiUe  into  Spanish  to  convert  the  Saracens,  heopj^sted  ity 
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as  he  thought  men  might  become  Christians  vvithout  reading  the  Bif>le« 
The  Complutensian  Polyglot  contains  in  the  first  four  volumes  the  He-^ 
brew,  Vulgate,  and  Greek  texts  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  parallel  co- 
lumns ;  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  at  the  bottom  oi  the  page,  with  a 
Latin  translation.  The  Latin  Vulgate  is  placed  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  which  the  Cardinal  in  his  prologue  ridicuously  and  impiously 
compares  to  Christ  crucified  between  two  thieves.  The  fifUi  volume 
contains  the  Greek  New  Testament  and  the  Vulgate  Latin  version^ 
The  last  contains  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  vocabulary,  and  some  tracts 
of  an  introductory  and  grammatical  nature.  This  is  among  the  scarcest 
of  the  large  Polyglots ;  only  six  hundred  copies  having  been  thrown  off. 
It  is  now  valued  chiefly  because  it  contains  the  first  printed  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek,*' 


ClavU  Pentatetichi :  she  Analysis  omnium  Vocum  Hebraicarum  svo  Or* 
dine  in  Pentateucko  Moseos  occurrentium,  una  cum  Versione  Latina 
et  Anglica;  Notis  Criticis  et  Philologicis  adjectis^  in  quibuSf  ex 
Lingua  Aralnca,  Judceorum  Monbus^  et  doctorum  ItinerariiSf  plu» 
rium  Locorum  S.  S.  Sensiis  eruiiur,  novaque  Versione  illustratur. 
In  usum  Juventuds  Academicce  E<UnburgencB.  Cui  jjrcemitluntur 
Dissertationes  d^ce ;  I.  De  Antiquitate  Linguae  Arahicce,  ejusque 
Comenienlia  cumLingua  Hehrcea.  H.  De  genuina  punctorum  Voca- 

.  lium  Antiquitate.     Auctore  Jacobo  Robertson,   S.  T.  D,  Ling. 

.  Orient,  in  Acadenua  Edinburgena  Professore.  Editio  altera :  ex 
Recensione  Josephi  Kinghorn  ;  cum  ejusdem  notis,  necnon  ultimis 
Animadversionibus  Auctoris  doctissimi,  Svo.  714pp.  !/•  85. 
Rivingtons  and  Cochran.     1824. 

That  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  have  not  been  studied  by  Chris- 
tians^ in  general,  with  the  attention  they  deserve,  is  a  fact  which 
every  one  acknowledges^  and  many  lament.  The  absolute  ne-: 
cessity  of  having  a  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  a  writer 
expresses  himself^  before  we  can  perfectly  understand  his  mean- 
ingy  is  as  obvious  with  respect  to  the  Sacred  Books  as  to  any 
other;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  can  never  be  accomplished  by 
consulting  a  translation^ — ^for^  as  has  been  well  observed,  *^  Qui 
versiones  tantum  norunt,  aliorum  ocuUs  vident,  et  cum  plebe. 
in  atrio  stantes  e  longinquo  Sacra  contuentur." 

That,  all  the  European  languages;  through  the  medium  prin- 
cipally of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  are  indebted  to  the  Hebrew 
and  the  other  Oriental  tongues  for  a  great  part  of  their 
vocables,  many  of  their  best  idioms,  and  some  of  their  finest 
poetical  diction ;  is  a  position  that  will  not  be  controverted; 
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Hinc  veteres  dixerunt,  Hebrceos  bibere  exfontibuSi  Gracos  ex 
rivuUs,  Laiinos  ex  lacuni^:  and  thus  Saint  Jerome  says,«— "  Go- 
gimur  ad  Hebraeos  recurrere^  et  scientise  veritatem  de  fonte, 
magis  quam  de  rivulis  quasrere.'*  Melancthon  speaks  thus: 
"  I  prefer  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  before  all  the  wealth 
of  a  Kingdom."  Martin  Xuther  expresses  himself  in  this  manner: 
*'  Although  my  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  but  smal!, 
yet  I  would  not  exchange  it  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  world," 
The  ingenious  and  elegant  Anthony  Blackwall,  in  his  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Sacred. Classics,"  observes,  that  "  it  would  be 
no  difficult  matter,  for  a  man  ,of  diligence  and  good  taste,  to 

Erove  that  the  Hebrew  Bible  has  every  beauty  and  exceU 
$nce,  that  can  be  found  in  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors." 
Henry  Ainsworth,  the  translator  of  the  five  Books  of  Moses, 
and  the  Book  of  Psalms,  observes  in  his  Preface,  that  ^*  the 
literal  sense  of  Moses's  Hebrew,  is  the  ground  of  all  interpre* 
tations.*'  The  learned  Dickenson  observes,  that  ^'  the  Hebrew 
language,  though  it  abounds  not  with  words,  yet  it  is  above 
all  others,  remarkable  for  those  passages  that  are  significant 
and  expressive.'*  Another  author  has  these  striking  assertions : 
"  The  Hebrew  is  so  pregnant,  and  rich  in  sense,  that  no  trans- 
lation can  do  it  justice." — ''^  An  idea,  which,  in  the  Hebrew,  is 
expressed  in  two  or  three  words,  requires  many  in  the  English ; 

.  as  several  pieces  of  copper  are  required  to  equal  the  worth  of 
the  same  weight  of  silver  or  gold." 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  therefore,  with  Rabbi  Tobias  Good^ 

.  man,  that^ 

"  In  an  age  like  the  present,  when  literature  is,  perhaps,  more  univer- 
sally cultivated,  than  at  any  former  period,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  cause  why  the  treasures,  the  peculiar  advantages,  and  captivatmg 
sublimity  of  the  Hebrew  language,  are  not  more  eagerly  sought  after, 
more  highly  valued,  and  more  extensively  admired.  Was  this  language 
(which  bears  evident  testimony,  and  affords  the  most  decisive  evidence 
of  being  the  original  tongue,  and  consequently  forming  the  base  on 
which  every  other  language  is  founded)  more  generally  known,  and 
more  extensively  understood,  it  would  a£G)rd  the  highest  satisfaction  to 
the  scholar,  and  exhibit,  to  the  moralist,  the  richest  fund  of  instruction. 
Of  the  justice  and  propriety  of  these  remarks,  the  biblical  student  is 
firmly  persuaded  and  so  must  every  rational  being,  whea  he  refiectsf 
that  the  sacred  code,  the  volume  of  divine  inspiration,  containing  the 
will  of  the  Most  High,  was  conveyed  to  man  through  the  medium  of 
the  Hebrew  language ;  and  that  its  characters  were  formed  by  the  Deity 
himself,  on  the  tablets  of  stone  delivered  on  Mount  Sinai  *." 

•  •*  Preface  to  a^15^  /lUTT^  ^^  *  Inyc3tigalioii  of  the  World.»  » 
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We  have  beea  thus  particular  in  quoting  the  opimons  of  leameci 
and  intelligent  men,  on  the  subject  of  the  diudy  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures^ — a  subject  to  which^  in  the  course  of  our  critical 
labours,  we  shall  probably  have  occasion  frequently  to  rrirert> 
because  we  hope,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
country  which  produced  Walton,  andCASTBL,PocoCKB,  Ken- 
NicoT,  LowTH,  Robertson,  and  Murray., — ^those  bright  On* 
cntal  lights  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Churches  of  the  last  cen- 
turies— will  set  an  example  to  the  Christian  world,  of  cultivating 
the  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  tongues,  which  are  essential  to 
Che  proper  understanding  of  the  Bible,  as  gener^y  and  as  assi- 
duously as  that  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

.  Of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  promote  the  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  and  the  other  Oriental  languages,  few  have  been 
more  xealous  and  laborious  than  Proressor  Robertson,  the 
learned  author  of  the  present  work.  He  is  author  also  of  a 
good  Hebrew  Grammar  on  the  pointed  system,  written  in  Latin^ 
which  was  published  at  Edinbiu*gh  in  1758.  A  second  edition, 
with  many  improvements,  and  an  Appendix,  giving  an  account 
of  the  controversy  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  vowel-points^ 
Appeared  in  1783. 

The  work  now  under  review  is  farmed  somewhat  on  the  plait 
of  Leusden's  Compendium  Biblicum ,  and  Bvthner's  Lyra  Pro* 
pAeiicUf  or  rather  his  Clavh  P^ntaifuckif  wnich  was  published 
at  Cambridge  in  1648 ;  but  as  the  latter  book  was  very  defec* 
tive,  containing  only  465  wprds,  and  omitting  some  of  the  more 
difficult  tenses  of  verbs,  &c.,  our  author  thought  proper  to 
execute  the  work,  which  is  now  re-edited  on  a  more  extensive 
scale ;  giving  not  only  a  plain  analysis  of  every  material  word 
that  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  together  with  the  cog-r 
nate  root  in  Arabic,  but  also  enriching  it  with  many  useful  notes^ 
both  critical  and  philological. 

.  The  two  Dissertations  which  are  prefixed  to  the  Clavis,  con^i 
tain  much  important  matter;  and  we  are  sorry  that  our  limits 
prevent  us  from  enlarging  at  present  on  the  topics  discussed  in 
them,  with  so  much  erudition,  by  the  learned  rrofessor.  The 
Jirsti  which  we  consider  by  far  the  more  important  and  valuable 
of  the  two,  treats,  at  considerable  length,  on  the  nature  of  th^ 
Arabic  language;  and  its  great  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew^ 
and  very  intimate  connection  with  it. 

The  Arabic  ranks  next,  in  point  of  interest,  to  the  Hebrew; 
It  is  most  philosophical,  most  copious,  most  expressive,  and 
most  widely  diffused ;  and  the  works  which  have  been  composed 
in  it,  haVe  been  deservedly  celebrated  in  every  branch  of  lite- 
rature«    The  Arabs  were^  indeed,  for  more  than  600  years, 
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t]ie  most  aiUghtened  nation  in  the  world.    It  is  to  them  that  w« 

owe  our  system  of  numeration,   organs  (Arabic  ^^1),    solar 

quadrants^  pendulums,  and  watches. 

'*  Res  certa  est,"  says  JBrpenius,  ".  et  quse  probatione  noa  indiget, 
Linguae  Arat^cssy  q^e  longi.et  antiquissima  et  elegantissima  est,  cog-: 
nitionem  suxnme  utilem  et  necesss^riam  esse,  turn  ad  illustrandam  Hngu^ 
dm  Hebrseam  et  reliquas  Orientales.;  turn  ad  intelligenda  infinita^ 
eaque  eximia  in  omni  genere  scientiarum  vblumina,  ab  Arabibus,  sep- 
tipgentis  integris  annis,  quibus  studia  apud  eos,  per  universam  ferd 
Africam  et  Asiam,  et  Europae  quoque  Regnum  Hispaniam  floruerunt^ 
conscripta ;  turn  ad  restituendos  nostris  hominibus  veterum  Gre^eorum  et 
Latinonixn  libros  quam  pluritnos,  qui  apud  Arabes  integri  extant,  apud 
nos  vero  aut  perierunt,  aut  corrupti  admodiim  et  depravati  solum  repe<i' 
riui^tur;  turn  ad, intelligenda  solidd,  et  confutanda  pestifera  impostoris 
illius  et  seduc«»is  Ism^tid,  Maehomedis  inquam  Meehani  dogmata^ 
quibus  potissiraam  orbis  Cbristiani  partem  miser^  seductam  et  iiuplica- 
tam  videmus  ;  turn  denique  ad  peregrinationes,  et  conversationem  cum 
populis' plerisqu^  Africanis  et  Asiadcis,  apud  quos  yel  in  usu  vulgari 
Bst  cfa  lingua,  quales  sunt  Mauri,  NumidisB,  iBgyptii,  Arabes,  Pakes^ 
lini,  Syri,  et  abi ;  vel  eum  saltern  obtinet  usunxi  qu^m  apud  nos  Latina^ 
turn  privatim  apud  doctos,  turn  publice  iu  Ecclesid  et  fqro,  quale^ 
Turcae,  Persse,  Tartari,  Indi«  aliique  :  ita  ut  post  natas  lingpas,  nulUus 
unquam  linguae  usus  tarn  lat^  patuerit  *•" 

The  Arabic,  as  is  eleariy  shewn  by  the  learned  Professor 
in  this  Dissertation)  is  formed,  in  every  respect,  entirely  on 
the  principles  of  the  Hebrew ;  and  is,  in  fact,  only  an  extent 
sion  of  that  most  simple,  and,  as  we  think,  original  of  all  lan^* 
guages.  Th^  roots  are,  as  in  Hebrew,  triHteral;  and  the  in- 
flections and  derivatives  are  made,  in  like  manner,  by  means  of 
formative  letters,  answering  to  what  are  called  the  Heemantic 
letters  in  Hebrew,  on  simple  and  regular  principles ;  but  the 
system  is  carried  to  such  a  leneth  as  to  become  overwhelming 
from  its  copiousness,  and  not  a  little  puzzling  from  its  intricacy. 

**  Arabic  inflection,"  says  Dr.  Lumsden,  "  is  a  science,  when  mir 
nutely.  studied,  of  which  the  intricacy  has  passed  into  a  proverb  among 
the  nations  of  Asia. .  I  have  not  counted  the  inflections  of  an  Arabic 
root,  but  they  amount  to  at  least  300  or  350!  Let  us  suppose  the 
roots,  or  prinutive  nouns,  amount  to  4000;  and  these  multipHed  by 
300,  the  assumed  number  of  possible  inflections,  will  yield  a  product 
of  twelve  hundred  thousand  words,  the  forms  of  which,  if  they  should 
be  required,  we  can  determine  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  every  one 
of  them  were  now  in  use.  Now  I  imagine,  that  one  Imndred  thousand 
words  may  be  assumed,  as  the  greatest  number  that  have  ever  bewi 

- '  *  *'  Vide,  Gramm.  Arab.  £rpenii.  I>edica(ionei9.'^ 
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i-equired  or  employed  in  «ny  language ;  but  if  we  double  that  number 
(since  tlie  arpiment  will  admit  of  any  concession)  it  still  remains  that 
there  exist,  m  the  Arabic  language,  a  million  of  words  that  have  never 
yet  been  called  into  use  *." 

'  The  Arabic  is,  therefore,  in  its  own  nature,  a  very  interest- 
ing language ;  and  it  becomes  mucH  more  so  when  we  advert  to 
its  very  intimate,  connexion  with  the  Hebrew.  They  are,  in  fact, 
ikhe  same  in  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  idiom :  and  that  the 
Arabic  alphabet,  although  it  now  consists  of  twenty-ei^ht  let- 
ters, was  originally  the  same  in  number  and  order  as  the  He- 
brew, is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  arithmetical  verses, 
technically  called  Abgad  Hawass^  in  which  the  twenty-two  first 
letters  correspond  exactly  with  the  Hebrew. 

"  Harum  antiquissimarum  literarum  alphahetum,"  says  our  author; 
■  ^  turn  numero  turn  ordine,  alphabeto  Hebraico  respondebat,  appella- 

turque — &c.  j^  «^afi>i  Ahgad  Hevez^  vocibus  artificialibus,  quae  )i- 
teras  nobis  exhibent  digeruntque,  secundum  normam  Hebraicam — &c. 
nn  122^  ad  finem  usque  alphabeti." 

The  Professor  does  not  bring  forward  any  thing  as  the  reason, 
which  may  have  induced  the  modern  Arabians  and  the  other 
Orientals,  to  change  the  arrangement  of  the  letters  so  much 
from  what  we  find  it  in  the  Hebrew.  The  reason  is  stated  in 
the  Heidelberg  Arabic  Grammar  as  follows : 

*'  Naturalis  literarum  ordo  est  ut  apud  Hebraeos.  Turcae  autem  in 
ignominiam  Judseorum,  et  ipsorum  fidei,  naturalem  ordinem  perver- 
terunt,  et  literas  ielragrammaton  nominis  divini  TlKV  ad  finem  collo- 
carunt,  quae  alioquin  statim  ab  initio,  vel  in  medio  saltern  Alphabet!, 
juxta  verara  Hebraeorum  originem  ponuntur." 

It  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  in  illustrating, 
the  meanings  of  the  Hebrew  roots,  the  Arabic  language  must 
have  a  very  powerful  influence;  since  not  only  may  di^erent 
significations  of  some  roots  be  brought  forward,  but,  alsoi  many 
words  be  found  in  the  Bible,  the  primitive  meanings  of  whicn 
are  no  longer  discoverable  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  but  are  to  be 
traced  in  me  Arabic.  Repeated  examples  of  this  may  be  met 
with,  on  consulting  any  Hebrew  Lexicon ;  and  our  author  has 
made  abundant  use  of  this  method  of  illustration,  in  the  pre<- 
sent  work. 

*  Luinsdon's  Araji»ic  and  Persian  Grammar,  vol.  II.  p.  375. 
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We  shall  not  enter^  at  present^  on  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  which  is  treated  of  in  the  second  Dissertation  prefixed 
to  this  volume — "Degenuina  Punctorm  Vocalium  antiquitate;*' 
but  shall  occupy  what  remains  of  this  article  with  our  remarks 
on  some  extracts  from  the  Clavis.  The  first  specimen  we  shaH 
give,  is  th^  learned  Professor's  analysis  of  the  fir^t.verse  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  with  the  notes  upon  it. 

"  1  •  n^K'TQ    In  principio.     Vox  composita  ex  praepositione  Jl 

in,  et  D^K"^  faem.  nomen  a  fine  auctiun,  contracte  pro  D^t£^*1s  yide 

Gram.  Heb.  p.  85,  86,  £d.  II.  Ap.  I.  p.  4.  Proprie — 1.  capitalcy 
praecipuum :  vide  Amos,  vi  6. — 2.  principium,  the  beginnings  the  ori' 

glnal  state  of  things,     A.  tt^*l  U^y  caput  fait,  praecessit,'  prsefait. 

**  ft.   K1^  (Ipsa  radix)  vel  3  sing,  prast.  1.  special,  Arabice  )jij 

prop,  secuit,  secando  polivit,  instar  fabri  fiibricavit ;  creavit,  sive  ex 
nihilo  per  virtutem-  omnipotentem,  sive  manu  artifice  ex  materia  inha- 
bili  et  praejacente,  sive  in  alia  quavis  ratione  mirabili.  Anglice,  to  create^ 
to  bring  into  being*. 

"  3.  DNX^K  Nom.  plural,  a  sing.  J^fblk    Arab.  ^1,  Numen  vene- 

randum,  tremendum,  omnique  cuitu  divino  prosequendum,  Deus  ;  God. 

Ab.  rni^f  Arab.  *»>  prop,  stupuit:  hiric,  coluit  Quidam  viri  docti 

contendunt  rthlA  derivatum  esse  ab  H/K*  cum  tertia  H  vicaria  pro 

Jod,  Arab,  ^'j  juravit,  jurejurando  obstrinxit :  scfd  revera  haecce 
derivatio  videtur  esse  contra  suialogiam  linguae  Hebraeae ;  nam  si  rfhH 
derivata  est  ab  TTTt^  pro  ^TKi  tunc  in  plurali  regulariter,  et  secundum 

*4;^  Genesis  continet  histt»riai]i  Ecclesiae  Patriftrcl^alis,  ab  Adamo  et  inando 
dondito,  usquo  ad  mortem  Josepbi ;  plus  quam  2300  annorum. 

^  [Usus  est  hie  Mos^  verbo,  quo  nuUam  potentius  in  toto  ambita  lingiMB 
rcperiebatur.] 

Vos  2^*1^  turn  infinitum  opus  creationis,  turn  solertiam  artificii,1n  mundo 

.TT  ' 

condendo,  Tivldissimis  coloribus  pin^t.  Quandoquidem  in  hoc  continetur 
qnicquid  ens  babet  potentissimnm.  Vis  hujus  vocis  apparet  ex  Jes.  xliii.  7. 
ubi  tria  synapima  junguntar:    V/)M*12l   creavi  eum,    YPH^   fin^i  eum, 

▼I  •  :~: 

Ti^^tt^  effeci  eum,  ubi  ^'^   finxit,  idem  ac  irXif^rcrw,  apud  Graecos,  notatl 

•  • '-:  -▼ 

TfiO^   prop,  elaboravit  quid  incumbendo  in  illud,  tota  vi  turn  animi  turn 

T  T 

Corporis** 

i  ■  .     »■ 

*  ^3L  progignere^  (unde  "^J  JUiut,)  et  in  Niphai,  vel.  sec.  auct.  nost.  2. 

Sp.)  progignU  noich  £zek.  xxi.  35.  Ps.  cii.  19,  et  civ.  30.  Vide  Simonis  Xcjt. 
JUeb,  J.  D.  MiGHAEUS  (in  Sup.  ad  Lex»  Heb.)  dicit,  haec  vis  prima  vcrbi  csde 
videtur.    Inde  crearf^jireijitcerey  cond«r«geutom&e*  .£p. 
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afialogiam  Uqgttfl^  ddberetegse  D^^^ll*  et  non  DTA^;  namlilerae 

>  et  ^  non  tantum  in  infiexionibus  yerborum,  sed  etiam  in  derivatis, 
rednentuTy  ut  vera  radix  dignoscatur,  ut   HTT  vita,  in  plur.  habet 

D^f  ab  iVn.  pro  ^  vixiti  vide  Gram,  nostr.  Hebr.  p.  25.  etp^ 

189.  innota((2).  6vo.     Edinburgi,  anno  1758.  Ed.  II.  p.  21 5»  cum 

nota  («)  *.  ... 

"  4.  DH  Est  pardcida,  sed  sua  natura  nomen,  notans  essentiam, 

(tibstantiam  rei,  quicquid  occurrit ;  nearness,  approach  ;  the  very  essence 
«r  substance  of  a  thing,  Proprie  notat  objectuhi,  snbj^ctum,  seu  id 
quod  obvenit»  adeoque  pro  nota  accusativi  post  verba  activa,  itemqoe 
pro  nota  nominativi ,  post  vel  ante  verba  passiva  habetur,  s^nificana^ 

cum,  apud.     Vide  Noldii  Concordant.  Part*  Hebr.  ab  H/IM  ^* 

veiiit,  obvenit,  occurrit.     Alii  viri  docti  contendunt,  /IM  prop*  notare 

tehsionem :  ab  /ITIMi  iiX^*  ^A^\  tendit,  iostitit* 

**  5.  D^Dtt^  Cseli ;  the  keauetu  •*  ex  H  demonslr.  vide  Gf am.  pi 

402,  lin.  28,  Ed.  II.  p.  92,  et  D^ttf  per  quietero,    pro  D^OtC^  sub- 

limia,  regiones  sublimiores ;  the  higher  places^  the  heasens :  a  wg- 
HDtf^,  vide  Gram.  p.  81.  in  nota  (/),  Ed.  II.  p.  63,  noU  (u) :  a  rTD|&, 

Arab,   i^^***,  sublimis  fuitf. 

*  D^n^M  M^S  Xumen  cfMYit,  hie  in  plnralipoDitur  QVl^M   Niiiiiia% 

pro  Dumine  admodam  coleodo.  Insignis  eat  ilia  sermonis  H«br«i  propriietas 
qnapluralis  tarn  maacttlinus,  quatn  feminious,  usnrpari  potest  de  una  re,  qua 
in  stto  genere  magna  est  et  qaodainraodo  excellena,  ul  Q^i^tl  P^o  ^miap 
ihagnoetpotente:    Q^ttflp  Saooti,  pro  Peo  SaiiQtisslino. 

Nomina  pluralia  signilicationem  nameri  iingularis  habentia,  plerumque  ut 
singnlaria  constrauntur,  at  hie  D^rl!?^  M*>2  creavit  numen,  sio  etiam 
SMj  O^lftVlj!)   Banetus  fidoss   Utois.  sii«'l,  lie  MtM^  T^^?  possessor  qas 

morte  efficietur ;  EioJ.  Kxi.  20,    Sio  tradam  ^gyplun  TJOO  U*T\^  Ti 

v't     r  -:     •; 
in  mannm  domioi  duri ;  Jes.  xix.  4*. 

ti<<  n  I>emonstrativum  sub  se  fore  habet  Pathach  (.)  seqnente  BagBsk^f^rtt 
uti  in  Gram,  doeetur.  8ed  iacrtf-^tlwralrfl  ynpfH  ot  *1  etsi  Dog^sh-fwrH 
possint  recipere,  plerumque  tamen  illud  aversantur.  Vide  Scbbjbdeb,  InsK* 
JJng,  H0h,  p.  31.    Hine,  tytySTl  in  hoc  exemplo;  sed  Y*1>^rt  ^^  '^*i  ©l  sic 

••»  T  -  »    TT   T 

in  toeis  i^lis.**   "Eh. 

• — ■  —  I 

*  Tide  Gr.  Heb.  Ed.  II.  p.  394.  909.  Bed  propter  eonsinietioBem  singif- 
larem  hnjus  nominis,  cum  a<M«c^ivis,  partietpiis,  et  verbis  pluralt^qs,  aTiis 
aliter  visum  est.  Vide  Gen.  xx.  13,  xxxv.  7,  v.  23,  (vel  sec.  alios  26.)  Josh, 
xxiv.  19.  SSam.  vii.  33.  Ps.  Iviii.  10.  Jer.  x.  10»  E  ouibos  locis,  cum  alifs 
c^ofi  modi,  eruditi  multi  putarant,  boo  nomen  adbiben  de  Peo  vero,  ad  itt' 
ttinuandum  persooarumdifinarum.pluvaiitatem."    E»«  '  ^-* 
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"  6.  /n^V  Et;  rtnd:  ex  oox^nnct*  %  et  m  notft  aecus*    Vidt 

numb.  4. 

"  T.  yTMTI  Ex.  rr  articulo  demonttr.  ct  Y^M.  et  in  pausa  Y^** 

terra ;  c  gen.  saep.  f.  pi.  JH^JtlM :  the  earth :  ab  Y^»  Arab.  ^^7 
bmnili8»  depreaiaa^itt" 

The  above  extract  may  be  considered  as  affording  a  fair  spe- 
cimen  of  the  nature  and  execution  of  the  whole  work-in  regard 
l>oth  to  its  excellencies  and  defects*  Of  its  excellencies,  not  the 
least  considerable  is,  the  distinct  manner  in  which  each  word  is 
analyzed  in  its  order,  and  in  which  the  cognate  Arabic  root  is  given 
with  the  Heblrew.  Hence  we  may  learn  the  great  necessity  to  a 
BibHcal  critic  of  being  well  skilled  in  the  Oriental  tongues,  for 
in  one  vetse,  and  that  the  very  first,  which  contains  but  six 
words,  there  are  four  of  them  which  cati  be  explained  properly 
onW  from  the  Arabic. 

Thus  the  Noun  JH^Ki*  signifying  eommencemeniy  beginnings 
first  of  all;  and  also  the  principal  part ^  the  sum, — as  it  is  used 
in  Prov.  i.  7,  iTTT  JVmn  mm  JTKT  the  fear  of  Jehovah  is  the 
principal  part,  or  the  smn  of  knou}ledge,^^is  derived  from  VK*1 

which  has  no  verbal  meaning  in  Hebrew  j  but  in  Arabic  ^]j 
signifies  prcefuit,  he  was  head  or  chief,  he  ruled;  in  which  sens^ 
the  verb  is  used  in  Arabshah's  Life  of  Jhnur.  Vol,  II.  p.  792. 
b.  10 ;  and  thus  we  get  at  the  origmal  meaning  of  the  root^ 
which  is  no  longer  extant  in  Hebrew.  In  the  same  way,  the 
word  r6K>  or  as  it  is  xnore  commonly  spelt  mWf  t3S1vK»  6oi>^ 
can  be  explained  properly  only  from  the  Arabic;  in  which  we 

find  A\^  and»  with  the  definite  article  Jt  prefixed  to  it,  «Ui 
Allah^  Tub  Adorabi^e,  God ;  from  verb  ^\  tremuit,  stupuit; 
coluit,  Jie  dreaded,  he  adored  :^  which,  as  is  here  shewn  by  ou^ 
author,  is  a  much  more  reasonable  explanation  of  the  word, 
than  what  is  given  ih  the  Hebrew  Dictionaries,  where  the  only 
root  that  we  find  it  referred  to  is  the  verb  H^M  juravit^  he  moare^ 
This  is  also  the  case  in  regard  to  the  word  D^Dt2^  heavens:    , 

"  Si^hamaifih"  fiays  Walter  Cioi«»  "  hdsnilmy  both  (alse  and  foduh 
deriyaUODs : — 1.  D^Dtfi^  there  art  MUenfrom  the  celestial  waters,  v.  6; 
2I  D^DMV  Sa  maim,  it  sustiHns  waters.  3.  CKI^  from  the  Prefixj 
hecause  of  waters.  A,  Z3^Dt£^M/re  and  water.  5.  QKi  and  tMW  to  be 
amazed  "oecause  of  water.  But'  compositions  among  appellatives  are 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  this  tongue.  All  the  learned  agree,  that  its 
root  is  in  Arabic,  tMS^  or  >^Dtt^  to  l^e  high:  hence  height  is  the  com- 
raon  epithet  of  Heaven,  as  lowness  is  of  dbe  earth,  Exod^xx.  4.  TJuU 
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u  in  the  Heaven  above,,  or.  in  the  earth  below,  Job  xu  8.  Prov.  xxv.  S. 
Gen.  xi.  4  ♦.- 

Theybt^r^A  example  of  this- use  of  Arabic,  is  to  be  found  in 
No.  7,  the  last  word  of  the  verse,  viz.  V*)K  earth.  '  In  Hebrew 
dictionaries^  this  word  is  commonly  referred  to  the  root  pi  to 
run,  or  pn  to  break,  "  a  Terendo,"  says  Buxtorf,  ''quod  ab 
incolis  suis  terra.  Teratur  et  catcetur,  ut  et  Latini  a  Terendo 
dictam  volunt^  This  derivation  is,  no  doubt,  very  plausible ; 
but  it  is  certainly  much  better  to  consider  the  Hebrew  word  y^H 

as  the  same  with  the  Arabic  {j^j\  which,  as  a  verb,  signifies 
humilis  fuit,  he  was  low,  or  depressed:  and  some  expositors  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  verb  occurs  in  an  active  or  Hiphil  significa- 
tion in  the  Hebrew  of  Jerem.  xlix.  19,  and  1.  44,  rvh^  MtHik 
J  will  depress,  or  humble  him  from  upon  her.  So,  also,  Psal* 
Ixviii.  31, — TV  YHD  VD  Cush  shall  humble  or  submit  her 
hands :  and,  by  tne  usual  change  of  2t  into  V,  we  find  the  samq 
word  in  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel  ii.  39,  signifying  low  or  inferior. 

In  these  instances  we  think  the  professor  has  been  very  for- 
tunate in  his  explanations  of  Hebrew  words,  and  in  his  deriva- 
tions from  the  Arabic ;  but  we  are  afiraid  that,  m  other  esses, 
he  has  allowed  his  fondness  for  Arabic  derivations  to  carry  him 
too  far.  Of  this,  out  of  many  examples,  we  may  adduce  the 
following: 

•  "  No.  52.  ver.  9.]  ^^  Congregabuntur :  pro  V^jpT  S  plur.  fut.  2 
Sp.  vide  Gram.  p.  112,  lin.  15,  Ed.  IL  p.  116,  [de  Ibrmatione  conju- 
gationis  Niphal,  vel.  2  Sp.]  a  iVp  i/y  prop,  contorsit;  tofoldto» 
gether:  hinc  2.  congregavit ;  to  gather. 

**  57.  ver.  10.]  rT){?2p^  Et  co&ecdo ;  and  the  gathering :  expraef. 
1  et,  et  /ct  rtjIpD  confluentia,  locus  ad  quern  aquse  confluentes  ten- 
dunt :  a  TTIp  collegit.  vide  num.  52.' 

<•  58*  tnd^  Mari^,  plur.^  a  D^  m.  mare ;  the  sea :  a  W*  f^ 
recta,  extendit. 

•*  443.  yiS   Cubans :   praes.  part.  1  Sp.  a  Y^l  ij^j  cubuit,  et 

quidem  speciatim,  complicatis  pedibus  pectori  incnbuit  ovis ;  expec- 
tavit,  captavit  aliquem  in  bonam  vel  in  malam  partem  ;  *  a  cubando  in 
malum  transfertur,  ut  hie,  l\2!l  /INDH  firhh]  adostium  Cubans  est 

peccatum,  hoc^st,  captat,  expectat,  observat,  ad  invadendum  et  op- 
primendum." 

*  Vide,  A  Specimen  of  the  Taghmicol  Art,  p,  7.  By  Walter  Cross.  AJiL 
London. 
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In  the  fitst  of  these  examples,  the  word  lip*  notwithstanding- 
the  authority  of  the  points,  would  be  better  rendered  shall  tend: 
and  rrjpD?,  in  the  second  example,  should  be  rendered  to  the 
place  of  tending:  as  the  idea  of  stretching  or  tending,  notwith- 
standing the  authority  of  the  Arabic,  seems  to  be  the  original 
meaning  of  the  root;  which  is  cleariy  shewn  in  the  examples 
that  are  brought  forward,  imder  the  word  in  Parkhurst's  He- 
brew Lexicon, 

In  regard  to  num.  58,  we  are  of  opinion  that  both  it,  and 
num.  18,  U1^  waters^  should  be  referred  to  root  D^J  which  is 
evidently  a  correlative  of  DH  or  TXty|^^  Arab.  *Jb,  tumultuatus 
fuit,  to  tumtiUuate,  be  turbulent  as  the  sea  or  waters ;  and  hence 
the  Arabic  noim  ^y4Jb  aqua  abundans  puteus.  No  such  Arabic 
root  as  ^^^  recta  extendit,  which  is  here  given  by  the  Professor, 

is  to  be  found  either  in  Castel,  Schindler,  Golius,  or  Wilmet. 

Respecting  num.  443,  we  have  merely  to  observe,  that  we 
are  surprised  the  learned  Author  should  have,  given,  and  th^ 
Editor  supported,  on  the  authority  even  of  Rosenmuller  and 
Dathe,  a  version  of  the  passage  similar  to  the  erroneous  one 
that  we  have  in  the  Conimon  English  translation;  in  which  the 
words  yil  JIKOrr  lUnsh  are  rendered,  sin  lieth  at  the  door: 
whereas  ni^Dr?  ought  evidently  to  be  translated  a  sin-offerings 
sacrum  piaculare>  as  our  author  himself  has  it  in  No.  44^, 
which  makes  the  whole  passage  much  more  intelligible. 

We  have  to  mention  as  the  principal  defect  of  this  work,  the 
great  number  of  typographical  errors,  that  are  to  be  found  iiji 
it.  The  book,  in  regard  to  general  appearance^  is  extremely 
well  got  up ;  and  the  type,  as  well  Oriental  as  Roman,  does 
great  credit  to  the  Oriental  Norwich  Press:  its  inaccuracy^ 
particularly  as  it  is  an  elementary  yrork,  is  therefore  the  more 
to  be  lamented.  Were  it  necessary  to  quote  examples  of  thisi 
we  could  give  them  in  abundance ;  but  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  referring  to  the  following :— p.  27,  1.  10,  SIH  pro 
XM;  36,  note  1.  2,  'inh  pro  niH;  and  nitf*?D  pro  ywhU;  4»v 
1. 4,  Tiy)  pro  nni;  63,  in  2nd  pers.  pi.  of  V.,  D/npS)  joro  DJTfpB ; 
94,  note  1.  2,  "T2"T  pro  "111;  95,  note  1.  2,  nDTTH  pro  TtOinni 
ibid.  1.  8,  tlJ^  pro  nDH;  — and,  not  to  mention  more,  in  note 
to  No.  3,  p.  151,  already  quoted  by  us,  we  have  KD-V  Xh^^P^'O 
}  nyf^  T^T^  ^hich  the  Editor  might  have  corrected  from  the 
text,  Exod.  xxi.  29;  or  from  Professor  Robertson's  Grammar,- 
p.  309,  whence  the  latter  part  of  the  note  is  copied  verbatim; 
'There  are  frequent  mistakes  in  the  Arabic,  of  the  initial  forms 
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of  the  letter^  instead  xji  tbe  medial  or  faial,  'asid  vice  vei^sa; 
which  is  the  same  sort  of  blunder  as  the  putting  ^f  Affinal  s 
in  the  middle  of  a  word  in  Greek. 

We  hope  these  matters  will  be  better  attended  to,  and  accu- 
racy in  Oriental  printing  much  more  encouraged  ere  long. 
Why  should  we  not  have  an  Elzevir^  a  Ruddiman,  or  a  Foulis, 
offering  a  guinea  for  an  erratum  in  the  typography  of  Ori- 
ental books,  as  well  as  of  Greek  andXatin? 
r  We  cannot  conclude  without  recommending  the  attentive 
study  of  Dr,  Robertson's  Clavis  Pentateuchi,  to  all  who  wish 
to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew"  Scriptures, 
They  will  find  very  few  books  better  calculated  than  this,  to 
assist  them  in  the  speedy  attainment  of  their  object. 


The  liife  and  Diary  of  Lieut.  CoL  /•  Blackader  of  the  Cameroman 
Regknemtf  and  Deputy  Oovemor  of  Stirling  Castles  nho  served 
with  jSstinguished  Honour  in  the  Wars  under  King  WUUam  qnd  the 
Duke  cf  Marlborough^  and  afterwards  in  the  RebellOn  rf  1715  in 
Scotland*  B^^^ndbew  Crichton,  Author  of  the  Memoirs  ofth^ 
Hev,  J.  Blackader.    18m6.    578pp.    7s.  6d^    Baynes.    18^4. 

The  Editor  states  that  ''  the.principal  materials  from  which  the 
following  Ufe  (Col.  Blackader's)  is  compiled,  are  the  diary  and 
letters  written  by  the  Colonel  himself  during  the  campaigns  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  These  manuscripts,  it  would  appear, 
were  committed  to  the  hands  of  his  widow ;  after  her  deatb 
they  were  thrown  aside  as  papers  of  no  value,  and  lay  neglected 
^r  many  years.*'  Passing  mrough  various  hands,  they  at  length 
got  into  tnose  of  Dr.  Charles  Stuart  of  Duncam,  who  published 
all  he  could  then  collect.  Mr.  Ohrichton  having  succeeded  inpro- 
euring  all  the  original  manuscripts,  **  d^e  former  extracts  have 
bera  revised  and  enlarged^  various  letters  and  sdect  passages 
inlBerted,  so  as  to  render  the  Life  as  complete  .and  interest- 
ing OS  the  nature  of  the  materials  will  admit Tbe  peculiar 

fon^ation  of  the  Cameronian  regiment,  the  character  of  the  re«- 
^igious  secttrpm  which  it  was  originally  composed,  aud  tbe  dis* 
tinguished  share  they  took  in  the  memorable  revolution, .  ^re 
dwelt  upon  at  considerable  length,  not  altogether  from  theit 
connection  with  the  Colonel's  personal  history,  but  because  th^ 
throw  light  on  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  purty  wil^^hoili 
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lie  was  associated  in  arirte — ^a  party  which,"  acobrding  tc^the 
editor's  opinion,  "  has  been  much  traduced  and  misunderstood.*' 
Above  an  hundred  pages  are  taken  up  with  this  account,  and 
that  of  the  military  operations  during  the  war  in  Flanders, 
which  ended  with  the  peace  of  Ryswick;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  principles  and  events  of  a 
day  in  which  there  was  at  least  a  large  admixture  of  evil  with  all 
the  good  that  can  he  recorded  of  them.  The  Diary  commences 
in  October  1700;  the  author  introduces  them  thus: 

"As  the  diary  and  letters  are  entirely  {)er8onal,  and  relate  almost 
exclusively  to  matters  of  private  concern,  the  reader  is  not  to  expect 
from  them  much  historicsd  or  extraneous  remark*  •  •  •his  object  was  to 
keep  a  spiritual  register  of  his  experiences." 

The  publisher  mentions  several  of  the  Colonel's  errors  in  sen- 
timent, and  misconceptions  in  regard  to  interpreting  certain 
passages  of  Scripture ;  as  if,  in  addition  to  their  original  an^ 
uteral  import,  they  had  a  secret  and  mysterious  application  to 
himself.  .  These,  however,  and  some  other  misapprehensiout^s 
into  which  he  has  fellen,  are  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  consi- 
dering the  prevailing  religious  sentiments  of  the  tin^^s  in  which 
he  was  educated. 

**  Those,'*  he  says,  "who  may  feel  disposed  to  deride  or  reprimand* 
we  would  beg  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  papers  now  laid  before  them 
.were  not  intended  for  public  inspection.  They  are  the  private  re« 
gisters  of  an  individual,  unfolding  his  mind  without  disguise  or  reserve, 
drawing  aside  the  curtain,  as  it  were,  and  disclosing  the  inmost  re^ 
cesses  of  his  thoughts." 

Wliy  then,  it  may  be  asked^  drag  them  forth  to  public  view  ? 
This  is  surely  one  among  many  instances  in  the  present  day^  of 
the  mischievous  practice  of  exposing  private  thoughts  and  cor- 
respondence to  the  public ;  and  the  injury  here  done  to  the 
individual  is  hardly  to  be  compensated  by  any  benefit  which  cte 
arise  to  the  cause  of  sober  unobtrusive  piety  from  the  publica- 
tion of  such  a  diary  as  that  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen. 

"  Instead  of  a  lively  frame,  I  oflen  feel  a  deadness  and  heaviness 
.through  unbelief.  Though  I  am  serious,  I  am  not  religious ;  though 
calm,  not  spiritual.  Sensual  appetites  and  vain  imaginations  usurp 
the  place  of  heavenly  affections.  Corruptions  which  I  th6ught  subdued 
^  extirpated,  had  oaly  retreatedinto  a  corner  of  the  heart,  where  they 
gather  strength  and  salty  forth  anew ;  but  through  grace  they  shaUbe 
conquered.  I  see  if  I  could  rely  more  on  Christ,  there  would  be  moi« 
contentment,  more  peace  and  tAthquility  of  mind,  even  in  outward 
troubles.  On  Sabbath  I  was  cheered  and  comforted  by  the  joy  which 
-a  sure  interest  in  the  Saviour  gives :  in  thie  evening  I  had  one  of  the 
Awe^test  visits,  the  most  sensible  communion  with  him,  I  think  I  eyik 
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^kperienced ;  I  wa^  admitted,  ds  it  were,  to  draw  aside  the  veil  and' 
look  into  heaven,  and  would  have  been  content  to  have  been  dis- 
solved that  instant.  O  that  I  were  in  such  circumstances  in  the  world  ! 
wherein,  freeirom  the  hurry  of  business  and  the  cares  of  this  life,  I 
might  serve  my  God,  and  enjoy  sweet  communion  with  him.  The 
world  is  not  my  element*  I  am  like  a  stranger  in  a  far  country,  and 
exile  chained  to  his  oar.  I  do  not  ask  to  be  taken  from  the  world,  I 
only  beg  to  be  found  in  my  duty,  and  that  I  may  have  counsel  to  con- 
duet,  and  grace  to  devote  myself  to  the  service  of  €rod  ;  and  if  he  have 
any  use  for  me  either  to  act  or  suffer,  here  I  am,  but  my  warfare  must 
be  at  his  charges." 


HehtCs  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem :  a  Picture  of  Judaism  in  the  Century 
which  preceded  the  Advent  of  our  Saviour,  Translated  from  the 
German  of  FitfDE&iCK  Strauss,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  the 
Translator*    2  Vols.    8vo.     I6s,  *  Mawman. 

Such  a  story  as  this  title  promiseSi  if  well  imagined  and  pos- 
sessing enough  of  verisimiUtude,  cannot  fail  to  he  interesting. 
We  learn  that 

*'  The  work  which  is  oow  offered  to  the  public  appeared  in  Germany 
in  1 820,  unaccompanied  by  notes,  or  even  references  to  Scripture. 
The  author  promised  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  As  the  work  had  beeft 
pardy  translated  into  Dutch,  and  illustrated  with  notes  by  the  Pro- 
fessors Vanderpalm  and  Clarisse,  he  purposed  to  add  his  own  notes  to 
theirs  when  their  translation  should  be  completed." 

.    The  translator  adds,  . 

''  It  was  my  original  intention  to  have  waited  for  the  appearance  of 
this  appendix,  but  as  four  years  have  elapsed,  and  I  have  been  unable  to 
hear  any  tidings  of  it  in  Germany,  I  thought  it  better  to  endeavour  to 
supply  the  defect.  The  reader  who  is  not  acquainted  with  any  other 
'Authorities  for  Jewish  antiquities  than  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
will  not,  perhaps,  be  displeased  to  find  here  a  brief  statement  of  the 
Sources  whence  the  materials  of  the  following  work  have  been  de*' 
rived."  ♦ 

The  author's  account  of  the  principal  object  whichhe  had  in 
view  is  this : 

*'  The  present  work  contains  a  picture  of  the  Jewish  people,  in 
which  their  ecclesiastical  and  dvil  constitudon,  thar  social  and  do^ 
mestic  life  are  represented,  as  they  existed  at  the  time  when  the.  Mes- 
.feiah  wasathand." 

After  stating  the  feelings  which  gave  rise  to  his  design,  and 
the  progress  of  them  in  his  mind,  he  goes  on  to  unfold  his  plan. 
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**  A  young  Jew,  who  had  been  enamoured  of  the  prevailing  Grecian 
pliilosophy,  has  returned  to  the  observance  of  the  law  of  his  fathers  at 
one  of  those  important  ciises  in  life  which  decide  the  character  of  suc- 
ceeding periods.  Bent  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  l2|w,  which  he  bejieves 
it  impossible  to  accomplish  any  where  but  in  the  place  where  the  altar 
of  Jehovah  is  fixed,  he  makes  a.  journey -from  Alexcmdria,  where  he  had 
been  brought  up,  accompanied  by  his  uncle,  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  109  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  remains  there  during  the 
half  year  which  included  the  principal  religious  festivals ;  becomes  a 
priest ;  enters  into  the  married  state  ;  and  by  the  guidance  of  Providence 
and  varied  experience,  attains  to'  the  conviction  that  peace  of  mind  is 
only  to  be  found  in  believing  on  Him  who  has  been  promised  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel." 

After  stating, his  reasons  for  selecting  that  period^  he  finishes 
bis  preface  thus.  r 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  want  of  a  lively  and  distinct  picture  of 
those  local  and  national  peculiarities  which  are  presented  in  the  Bible^ 
revolts  many  from  the  perusal  of  it,  and  exposes  others  to  very  erro* 
neous  conceptions*  It  is  the  author's  prayer  to  Him  from  whom  these 
precious  records  have  proceeded,  that  the  present  work  may  serve, 
under  his  blessing,  to  make  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  more  at- 
tractive and  edifying  ;  and  he  hopes  those  who  shall  drink  with  pleasure 
from  his  humble  rill,  will  not  be  satisfied  without  going  to  the  fountain 
of  living  waters.!* 

Of  the  story,  which  opens  with  a  description  of  the  pr^ara- 
tion  for  the  departure  of  Helon  and  his  uncle  Elisama  from  theic 
home  at  Alexandria,  and  closes  with  the  loss  of  the  ship  at  sea» 
in  which  Helon  was  returning  thither,  we  have  no  room  to  speak* 
We  can  only  add,  that  the  manner  in  which  it  is  told  will  bci 
found  both  instructive  and  entertaining,  especially  to  young 
persons  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  Scripture  history.  No 
opportunity  is  lost  of  bringing  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
events  which  have  occurred  at  each  particular  place  through 
which  the  travellers  pass;  and  upon  every  occasion  selections, 
from  the  Psalms  and  I'rophets  are  introduced,  which  seem  to 
come  forth  as  the  effusions. of  the  mind  at  ^e  moment,  and  ex- 
empUfy,  in  an  interestingand  appropriate  manner,  the  beauties 
of  the  sacred  volume.  The  version  made  use  of  is  neither  that 
of  the  Bible  nor  of  our  Prayer  Book.  The  translator  in  a  note 
states  it  to  be  that  of  Dathe  and  others. 

The  notes  and  illustrations  are  satisfactory,  as  they  ^ve  the 
authorities  of  learned  writers  upon  the  Jewish  history,  and  of 
our  most  esteemed  traveUers,  with  respect  to  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  eastern  countries,  upon  which  the  descriptions  in 
the  text  are  founded, 

VOL.  I.  NO.  I.  M 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Lattf  cf  Advmions.  Bf  JoRir  Mm«€Kf0t^ 
ofUncohCi  Inn,  and  of  the  Inner  temple^  Bm^  Barrisier  at  Lanf, 
8vo.  a)24pp.     14».     Btttterworth.  18^4. 

AtTfiouGH  the  title  of  this  book  may  well  bis  mxpposed  to  Imve 
some  attraction  for  those  among  us  who  are  cle^Ks^yet^  after  a 
careful  perusal  of  it,  we  cannot  say  that  It  ii  one  froin  which  we 
can  promise  the  general  reader  much  amusement.  Indeed  with 
the  exception  of  the  far-famed  Commentaries  of  Sir  WiBiam 
Bladestbne^  a  little  tract  of  Sir  William  Jones  on  Baihnents,  an4 
a  few  others  diisdem  Farinae — and  above  all  the  delightful  Lecr 
tures  of  Mr.  Job  Surrebutter  in  verse,  we  cannot  caU  to  mind 
toy  legal  treatises  of  a  very  lively  character.  If  their  authors  are 
not  to  be  classed  amongst  those,  who  are  '^sleepless  themselves 
-to  give  their  readers  sleep" — it  is  because  they  for  whom*  their 
labours  aire  particularly  aesifned,  sit  down  to  them  with  mindsr 
excited  by  more  powerful  feelings  than  those  of  i^ere  curio^^ty^ 
or  the  hope  of  entertainment*  With  them  no  doubt  botb 
wiritexa  and  readers, 

•*  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spitit  dolh  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
*  To  9com  delights,  and  'live  laborious  days : — ^" 

And  we  are  always  happy  when  "the  fair  guerdon**  rewards  at 
tengtJi  their  honourable  and  indefatigable  exertions.  But  still 
we  fear  that  they  who  are  "out  of  the  pale"  of  forensic  enter- 
prize,  will  always  find  something  dry  and  uninviting  in  legal  c6m- 
pQsition,  which  it  is  perhaps  more  easy  to  account  for  than  to 
avoid.  The  matter  of  which  it  consists  is  almost  always  (as  in 
Ihe  instai^ce  before  us)  to  be  collected  from  a  great  variety  of 
Sources-  Propositions  laid  down  by  very  dMferent  men,  at  very 
distant  periods,  are  to  be  amalgamated  and  reduced  to  order  and 
harmony.  This  is  no  easy  task.  For  though  it  may  be  true, 
that  a  strong  family  likeness  pervades  the  styles  of  lawyers  at  all 
times,  still  Ihete'is  a  difference — 

'  ^  *' Fades  non  omnibus  lii^ 

Kec  diversa  tamen ;  qualem  decet  esse  sororuml''  ^ 

Werdo  not  meam  to  say  that  Mr.  Mirehouse  has  not.ccmtfflMled 
with  this  difficulty  as  successfully  as  most  of  jjis  predecessora 
have  done.  But^till  it  is  a  difficulty  nc^  wholly  to  be  orresoomef 
•lid  it:  imparts  a  certain  sti£Gaes&  and  occasional  obecurity.to.  hia 
ient^ices,  which  probably  would  not  be  found,  if  he  wmre  wnt« 
ing  moge  immediately  from  the  dictates  of  his  own  nund. 
But  passiiif  ftom  the  manneri  let  us  .consider  shotdjt  dM 
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M&tter  of  this  trei^b^.  It  is  upon  the  Law  of  Advow^oi^,  axui 
it  naturally  commences  with  their  origin  and  history*  But  we 
have  looked  in  vain  for  any  dear  account  of  one  very  important 
and  considerable  portion  of  them.  We  allude  to  those  livings 
which  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  .  It  does  not  appear  how  or 
when  they  becaI^e  so  invested:  and  still  less  why  a  certain  part 
of  them  has  become  itik  patronage  of  the  Lord  Chancellor;  and 
the  remainder,  of  other  ministers  of  state.  We  are  fir  from 
Questioning  the  legality  on  the  expediency  of  this  arrangement* 
We  do  not  know  that  they  could  be  in  better  hands.  But  it  does 
appear  rather  extraordinary  that  such  a  matter  should  appeu* 
rently  be  involved  in  so  much  obscurity.  Wcf  aire  told  ind^ed^ 
that  '^  in  consequence  of  his  prerogative  in.  church  mattei:s^  th^ 
king  is  patron  paramount  of  all  benefices  in  England :"  and> 
^*  that  the  right  of  presenting  to  such  benefices  as  do  not  beldng 
to  other  patrons  belongs  to  him."  But  it  does  hot  appear 
whether  the  king  as  founder  was  the  original  patroil  of  feny  of 
these  churches :  or  if  otherwise,  how  the  original  p^ons  have 
k)st  their  rights*  - 

"The  right  of  ]^resentation  to  a  church  (says  Mr.  M.)  origin 
ginally  commenced  in  the  endowment,  or  foundation  of  the  churcki 
or  in  the  donation  of  the  soil  on  which  it  was  built ;  or  as  the  old 
books  express  raiione  Donationis,  ratione  FtmdtxHanis,  taiiOne 
Fundi.*'  He  then  g6es  on  to  say  that  *'the  original  rights  of 
church  patronage  in  England  have  been  the  isubject  of  a  variety 
of  opinions"— from  which  he  draws  certain  conclusions*  But 
none  of  them  throw  any  light  upon  the  existing  patronage  of  the 
crown,  "  In  the  earliest  Saxon  times  (he  says)  the  interest  and 
govemm^t  of  chuxched  were  exi^lusively  in  the  biahtjp  :'*  and 
this  when  "many  churches  were  erected  by  tbe  king€i''  Thia 
f^ntimiedtill  lajs  fomidatbns  conmienced  about  the  8th  century# 
*'  These  cnriginated  in  laymen  desiring  the  country  reaideiuse  of 
(chaplains  and  other  spkitttal  persons ;  ifhence  thanes  and  lords 
of  manors  besan  to  buSd  oratories  and  churches,  which,  weifi 
mdowed  by  the  founders  with  a  peeuliar  maintetMuoce  for  dUeis^ 
incumbents  who  sho^d  reside  thiere,  and  diere  ohly«"  Hesbce 
Advowsons  became  naturally  appendant  to  manors*  And  when 
(hey  were  severed  from  them  hy  a  paarticular  grant  of  the  Ad« 
vowsoh  only,  without  any  other  interest  in  the  land,  they  were 
{sailed  hy  a  term  which  does  not  appear  now  at  least  to  be  very 
happily  chosen-^namely-^y^die^otMrotttf  in  Grass.  That  is  if  a 
man  bad  the  Advowson  and  nothing  else>  he  was  fiaid  to  have  it 
it  in  gross — if  with  the  manor,  then  it  wa;s  appendant •  But  still 
here  }»  no  trace  of  crown  patronage^  except  where  the  njianors 
belonged  to  the  erown.     We  must  travel  a  considerable  way 
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with  Mr.  M.  before  we  come  to  any  thing  upon  which  we  can 
bu3d  a  conjecture  of  our  own  upon  this  subject. 

The  5th  chapter  treats  of  appropriations^  and  shews  in  what 
maimer  certain  livings  were  annexed  to  the  monasteries  then 
existing  in  E^ngland.    And  informs  us  that 

"  These  moruuteries  after  first  ofBdating  in  the  churches  themselves 
(rather  a  singular  operation  by  the  way)  soon  began  to  appoint  annuitl 
curates  taken  from  their  own  body,  either  by  turn  of  lot,  who  were 
called  secular  priests,  and  accounted  for  all  the  profits  of  the  church,  to 
the  house  from  whence  they  were  selected."  ' 

At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  by  the  87 th  luid  31  st  Henry 
VIII.  it  was  enacted-— 

"  That  the  king  should  have  and  ei\^oy  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
«U  monasteries,  parsonages,  appropriate  and  religious  houses,  with:  their 
aites,  circuits,  precincts,  and  revenues,  in  as  large  and  ample  a  mannev 
as  the  abbots  and  religious  houses  held  and  enjoyed  them." 

Hence  we  apprehend  may  have  sprung  the  patronage  of  most 
of  tht)se  livings  which  are  at  present  in  the  giflfc*  of  the  crown : 
though  in  opposition  to  this  conjecture,  we  are  told,  that  ' 

"  The  religious  corporations  being  thus  dissolved,  the  king  panted 
theadVowsons  and  other  of  their  possessions  to  lat^men^  >nd  the  adr 
Towsons,  benefices,  rectories,  and  livings  which  have  since  that  period 

fot  into  lay  hands,  are  called  impropriations  *,  of  which  there  are  in 
Ingland  about  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty'-fioe^  in  contra-, 
distinction  to  those  in  the  possession  of  spiritual  persona."  ^ 

So  that  it  sbould  appear,  that  the  attachment  to  glebes  and 
titHes  is  not  peculiar  to  churdimen.  But  we  will  not  anticipate 
what  win  come  more  regularly  under  another  article  which  calla 
for  our  notice. 

We  have  thus  offered  a  slight  specimen  of  Mr.  Mirehouse's 
book.  If  upon  the  particular  point  upon  which  we  have  com- 
mented, it  does  not  give  us  any  satkfactory  infcn-mation,  we  con^ 
elude  that  it  is  because  none  suoh  is  to  be  had.  Upon  otb^ 
matters,  such  as  presentations,  institution  and  induction^  lapse, 
and  simony,  we  have  no  doubt  the  law  is  accurately  laict 
down,  as  it  seems  to  be  duly  fortified  with  authorities :  and  we 
can  recommend  the  work  to  ,our  clerical  readers,  as  an  useful 
addition  to  their  coHections,  as  well  as  to  those  of  that 'profes* 
«ion,  for  which  it  is  more  particularly  intended. 

*  Ad  Impropriator— Dr.  Jolinson  defines  to  be  *<  one  who  seizes  lo  brmself/* 
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V#  View  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Paro(;hit^l  Clergy  of  this  Kingdom,  ff  am 
the  Earliest  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Daki^l  Lyson5,  M.A.  F;R.&. 
and  F.S.A.  Rector  of  Rodmarton,  in  the  County  of  Glmcester. 
8vo.     112pp.     Zs.ed.     Rivingtons.     1824. 

This  is  a  very  important  little  pamphlet,  which  we  hope 
.will  obtain,  as  it  deserve?,  an  extensive  circulation ;  because  it 
cannot  fail  to  remove  many  erroneous  impressions^  ai^d  to  ex- 
pose many  wilful  misrepresentations  q{  the  subject  upon  which 
it  treats*  It  was  first  published  some  years  ago,  and  is  now  re- 
printed, "  on  a  presumption  that  it  may  be  found  interesting  at 
a  time  when  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  revenue  has,  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree,  attracted  the  attention.of  the  public." 
To  this  point,  (if  our  space  will  permit)  we  shall  shortly  advert 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  article :  when  after  haying  shewn  from 
Mr.  Lysons,  that  many,  very  many  of  the  dergy  have  too  little, 
we  shdl  say  something  in  behalf  of  those  who  are  charged  by 
some  persons  with  having  too  much. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  prove  the  divine  and  legal  origin  of 
tithes. — An  institution,  so  supported,  may  well  be,  presumed  to 
.be  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  Confining  our  views 
to  this  kingdom,  we  find,  that  it  "  had  been  universally  divided 
into  parishes  before  the  year  970,  about  which  time  it  was  pro- 
vided by  the  laws  of  King  Edgar,  that  every  man  should  pay 
his  tithes  to  the  mother  church  of  the  parish  to  which  he  be?- 
longed." 

'  "  These,"  (it  i&  truly  observed  by  Mr.  L.)  "  were  the  golden  days 
pf  the  diurch,  when  the  parochial  clergy  had  every  man  an  income 
adequate  to  the  support  of  himself  and  ^mily,  notwithstanding  his  patT 
9onage  was  charged  with  tlie  repsur  of  his  church,  and.  the  relief  of  the 
poor ;  for  the  price  of  labour  being  then  well  proportioned  to  that  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  none  needed  relief  but  the  impotent,  the  destitute 
widow,  or  (he  infant  orphan." 

,  We  think  this  a  complete  answer  to  those  who  are  apt  to  n> 
mind  us  of  the  original  three-fold  application  of  tithes.  Restore 
to  the  church  its  ancient  revenues,  and  it  will  cheerfully  perform 
all  &e:  conditions  upon  which  they  were  granted.  The  fi'rst 
serioofi  izgury  to  the  parochial  clergy,  and  through  them  to  re-^ 
ligion,  eoA  the  eommunity  in  general ;  arose  from  the  rapacity 
of  the  mofiastie  priesthood.  Their  ^^  em^ropriaHons*'  of  paro^ 
chial  tithes  to  their  monasteries,  prepared  the  way  for  the  future 
**  tmpropriafions**^  of  them  by  Henry  VIII.  to  laymen,  who, 

*  So  called  (says  Sir  Henry  Spelman)  because  tfiey  were  improperhj  in  tbe 
hands  of  laymen.    This  pamphlet,  p.  23. 
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however,  appear  long  before  to  have  discovered  an  appetite  fcnr 
this  species  of  food.  For  "  within  100  years  aflter  the  conquest/-* 
it  seems  that,  ^^  most  of  the  parish  priests  in  England  were  be* 
come  tributary  to  their  patrons^  and  paid  such  large  pensions  to 
them,  that  they  were  not  able  to  subsist  with  decency  and 
credit."  Still,  considering  the  state  of  celibacy,  to  which  the^ 
were  restricted,  the  condition  of  the  parochial  clergy  was  at  this 
time  tolerable,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  rest  from  the  allowances 
made  to  the  **  Vicar  of  Taunton,"  as  exhibited  in  the  Note  in 
the  9th  page.  But  the  monks  continued  to  vex  and  oppress 
them.  **  The  perverse  modus  decimandi  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, a  stratagem  of  theirs,  to  incline  their  tenants  to  pay  theit 
fall  tenth  of  pom  and  hay  to  their  proper  uses,  and  to  give  but 
a  small  trifle  for  tjieir  smaller  tithes  to  the  vicar."  But  in,  due 
time  they  received  the  just  reward  of  their  multiplied  iniquities. 
The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  put  an  end  to  their  in- 
famous extortions.  "  And  this,"  as  Bishop  Kennett  justiy  ob- 
serves, **  was  the  proper  season  for  doing  justice  to  the  parochial 
clergy«  for  restoring  those  alienated  goods  to  the  altars  de- 
frauded by  them,  or,  in  a  proper  sense,  rendering  unto  God  the 
things  that  were  God's.*'  But  Henry  VIII.  as  Mr.-L:  says^ 
was.  no  friend  to  the  parochial  clergy.  He  even  made  their 
condition  worse  than  it  was  before.  And  he  remarks,  that  to 
Mai'y  with  all  her  bigotry  and  cruelty  they  were  more  in- 
debted, than  to  her  glorious  successor:  for  that  "  all  ranks  of 
the  clergy  suffered  more  grievous  hardships  and  oppf ession$ 
during  her  goverranent,  than  imder  that  of  any  of  our  monarchs.** 
From  this  time  till  the  reign  of  Qiieen  Anne  Ware  presented 
with  a  series  of  the  sufferings  of  the  clergy,  aggravated  by  oc- 
casional abortive  plans  for  their  relief.  But  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  justice  of  their  complaints  was  always  acknowledged, 
though  they  constantly  failed  to  obtain  redress.  Not  only  did 
the  University  of  Oxford,  in  1408,  and  the  general  council  of 
Constance,  in  1418,  take  up  their  cause :  but  we  find,  even  the 
Commons  in  Parliament  repeatedly  remonstrating  strongly  in 
their  behalf. 

**  laipropriations,  racUx  omnmn  malorum,  still  contiinied,  wiiveaoBally 
acknowledged,  thoii^h  unredresfod.  Notwithstanding,  diat  the  leaiiied 
Selden,  whose  History  of  Tithes  hreath^d  such  hostiii^  to  the  diiirdi» 
.as  to  subject  him  to  ecclesiastieiil  censures,  ^aid,  '  I  doubt  not  but  that 
every  good  man  wishes^  tliat  at  th^  dissolution  of  monasteries,  both  th« 
lands,  and  impropriated  tithes,  and  churches,  possessed  by  them  (that 
is,  things  sacred  to  the  service  of  God,  although  abused  by  such  as  had 
them)  had  been  bestowed  rather  for  the  admneemcnt  of  the  ehurch  to  a 
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fersed  with  such  a  prodigy]  dispemationi  on  those  who  stood  ready  to 
■h_        '  devour  wh^t  was  sanotified.' "    ^ 

''  And  the  same  opinion  wa^  advanced  about  tlie  same  time  by 

Lord  Bacon, 

**  It  were  to  be  wished/^  he  says,  ''  that  in^vopriations  were  re^ 
taved  to.  the  church,  as  the  musi.  proper  and  natural  endcxmaifiarts 
V  thereof!     In  n^  pv^n  opiaion  bsA  sense,  I  must  confets  (let  im  ipeak  it 

with  reverence)  that  all  the  Parliaments,  since  the  27  th  and  31st  of 
Henry  VIII.  (who  gave  away  impropriations  from  the  church)  seem  to 
me  to  stand  in  a  sort  obnoxious^  and  obliged  to  Grod  in  conscience  t^ 
do  something  for  the  church,  to  reduce  the  patrimony  thereof  to  a  com-^ 
petency.  For  since  they  have  debured  €lffist*s  wife  oi  a  great  part  of 
her  dowry,  it  were  reason  they  made  hei  a  competent  jointure/' 

But  we  meet  afterwards  with  an  able,  upright,  and  eloguent, 
though  onsuccessM  advocate  of  the  clergy,  where  we  snould 
little  have  expected  it^  amongst  the  zealous  parfiamentarians, 
on  the  eve  of  the  civil  war.  Wecaniiot  forego  the  pleasure  of 
t^anaicribing  a  few  sentences  from  Sir  Beinamin  Rudyerd's 
Speech ;  referring  our  readers  for  more  to  Mr.  L,  and  for  the 
remainder  to  a  scarce  work,-  called  **  Ephemerh  ParHameniaria.** 

**  In  the  first  year  of  the  king,"  says  he,  **  and  the  second  Cqnvenf- 
tion,  i  first  moved  for  the  increase  and  epiaiging  of  poor  ministeri^ 
livings.  I  shewed  how  necessary  it  was  to  be  done :  ho^  shameful  if, 
was  that  it  had  been  so  long  neglected .  I  declared  also,  that  to  plant  good 
ministers  in  good  livings,  was  the  strongest  and  surest  means  to  esta7 
bhsh  true  religion ;  that  it  would  prevail  more  against  papistry,  than  the 
making  of  new  laws,  or  executing  of  old.  It  shadl  ever  be  a  rule  to  me; 
Aat  where  the  church  and  commonwealth  are  of  one  religion,  it  is 
comely  and  decent  that  the  outward  splendour  of  the  church  shouKl 
hold  a  proportion,  and  participate  with  the  prosperity  of  the  temporal 
estate.  And  for  my  own  part^  I  will  never  give  over  soliciting  thia 
course,  »o  long  as  parliamiBnls  and  I  shall  live  ti^^ei."  : 

This  is  the  language  of  a  znan,  who^  upon  another  occ^sipp^ 
speak^  ^us  of  himseK 

**  Let  no  man  think  that  what  I  have  said  is  the  language  of  a  private 
end ;  my  aim  is  upon  the  good  success  of  the  whole ;  for  I  thank  God 
my  mind  stands  above  any  fiirluae  that  is  to  be  gotten  by  baas  and  un« 
worthy  means.  No  man  is  bound  to  be  rich  or  great,  no,  nor  to  be 
wise,  buit  every  m^n  is  bound  to  ha  honest  out  of  which  heart  I  have) 
spoken.'' 

But  neither  the  justice  of  their  cause,  nor  the  eloquence  of 
their  advocates,  ayaikd  to  proouse  any  vertoratipn  of  il)eir 
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original  r^hts  to  the  clergy.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Queea 
fAime,  that  any  decisive  steps  were  taken^  even  to  mitigate  the 
hardships  under  which  they  laboured.  The  fond  which  she 
established,  increased  by  some  private  donations^  and  by  some 
late  liberal  parliamentary  grants,  for  the  augmentation  of  poor 
livings,  is  all  which  has  hitherto  been  done,  in  reduction  of 
the  spoliation  which  they  suffered  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries.  And  the  melancholy  conclusion  from  the  whole 
is,  diat  notwithstanding  the  salutary  operation  of  this  fund, 

,  ''  The  accomplishment  of  diat  most  desiraUe  ol^ect,  that  every  cler- 
gyman should  have  an  income,  not  only  competent  to  the  jmainteqaiice 
of  himself  and  family,  but  such  as  might  enable  him  to  make  a  decent 
provision  for  his  wife  and  childr^a,  and  to  leave  them. at  his  dei^efu^e 
above  thie  reach  of  want,  is  as  yet  far  distant/'  .    , 

Whether  this  state  of  things  be  absolutely  inevitable  in  a 
coimtry  which  is  able,  if  necessaj:y,  to  spend  one  hundred  milUof^ 
cf  money  in  a  single  year  of  warfare,  we,  leave  to  the  considera* 
'tk>n  of  all  those  whom  it  may  concern  to  thinly  about  it, 
.  We  will  now  redeem  our  promise  of  saying  a  few  words  upon 
another  topic,  which  we  presume  gave  occasion  for  the  repub- 
lishing of  this  interesting  pamphlet.  We  allude  to  the  com- 
plaints which  are  so  frequently  made  of  the  hardships  of  tithes, 
and  of  the  immoderate  value  of  certain  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments :  now,  premising  our  wish  that  the  clergy  should  do  al} 
in  their  power,  consistently  with  their  duty  to  their  families,  to 
live  upon  the  best  terms  with  their  parishioners,  and  our  belief 
jthat  in  general  they  do  so — we  must  say  broadly,  that  both 
these  complaints  are  absolutely  groundless.  Whatever  may  be 
the  value  of  tithes,  or  rectories,  or  bishoprics,  the  title  to  them 
is  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  the  king  to  his  crown,  or  of  the 
landlord  to  his  estate :  namely,  the  ancient  and  indisputable  law 
oft^e  land.  But  we  will  go  much  fartber»  and  contend,  that  if 
it  were  to  bci  done  again,  no  v^d  objection  could  be  raised 
against  it.  For,  even  putting  for  a  moment  religion  out  of  the 
question,  let  us  suppose,  that  this  country  were  a  country  for 
the  first  time  about  to  be  settled,  and  the*  lands  about  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  manner  the  best  adapted  to  thie  public  good; 
jvould  it  be  preferable  that  die  whole  should  be  given  to  cei^taiH 
individuals  and  their  descendants  for  ever,  upon  the  condition 
of  military  service,  or  of  no  sefrvice  whatever;  or  that  a  pprtioii 
of  them,  or  a  certain  interest  in  them,  should  be  ^et  apa^t  as  the 
reward  of  civil  services;  such  as  residence  upon  them,  the  in- 
struction of  the  people  in  morality,  and  the  affording  them  ex- 
amples of  good  coiiduet:. and  these  to  lie  Iffje  interests  merely » 
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and  open  to  the  acquisition  by  turns  of  almost  every  £Eanily  in 
tiie  kingdom.  Can  any  man  maintain  that  this  would  be  an  un-* 
wisei  or  an  inequitable  Order  of  things  ?  Aiid  if  not,  how"  much 
stronger  Ls  the  case  of  the  clergy!  who  can  plead  a  divine 
origin  for  their  rights,  confirmed  by  almost  universal  practice 
wherever  history  can  reach;  who  hold  their  life-estates  not 
merely  by  such  civil  services  as  have-been  mentioned,  important 
as  they  would  be ;  but  upon  the  maintenance  and  the  diflusion  of 
an  holy  and  pure  religion,  upon  which  depends  the  welfare  of 
society  hei*e,  and  the  eternal  condition  of  every  individual  here- 
after. 

•  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  confirm  this  opinion,  by  that  of 
so  able  and  competent  a  judge  as  the  late  Mr.  Burke.  He  is 
speaking,  it  is  true,  of  the  French  clergy ;  but  that  can  make  no 
difference  ivhatever  in  the  argument. 

"  With  regard  to  the  estates,  possessed  by  bishops,  and  canons,  and 
commendatory  abbots,  I  cannot  find  out  for  what  reason  some  landed 
estates  may  not  be  held  otherwise  than  by  inheritance.  Can  any  philo- 
sophic spoiler  undertake  to  demonstrate  the  positive  or  the  compara- 
tive evil,  of  having  a  certain,  and  that  too  a  large  portion  of  landed  pro* 
perly^  passing  in  succession  through  persons  Whose  title  to  it  is,  always 
in  theory,  aim  often  in  fact,  an  eminent  degree  of  piety,  morals,  and 
learning ;  a  property  which,  by  its  destination  in  their  turn,  and  on  the 
scjore  of  merit,  gives  to  the  noblest  families  renovation  and  support^— ^ 
to  the  lowest  the  means  of  dignity  and  elevation ;  a  property,  the  tenure 
of  which  is  the  perfi>rma&ce  of  siotoe  duty,  (whatever  value  you  may 
choose  to  set  on  that  duty,)  and  the  character  of  whose  proprietors  de-> 
mands  at  least  an  isxterior  deqoriim  and  gravity  of  manners ;  who  are 
to  exercise  a  generous  but  temperate  hospitality ;  part  of  whose  incon)Q 
they  are  to  consider  as  a  trust  for  charity ;  and  who,  even  whai  they 
fail  in  their  trust,  when  they  slide  ftom  Uieir  character,  aaid  degenerate 
into  a  mere  common  secular  nobleman  or  gentleman,  are  in  no  respect 
worse  than  those  who  may  succeed  them  in  their  forfeited  possessions  ? 
Is  it  better  that  estates  should  be  held  by  those  who  have  no  duty  than 
by  those  who  liave  one  ? — ^by  those  whose  character  and  destination 
point  to  virtues,  than  by  those  who  have  no  rule  and  direction  in  the 
expenditure  of  theii'  estates,  but  their  own  wiD  and  appetite  ?  Nor  are 
these  estates  held  altogether  in  the  character  or  with  the  evils  supposed 
inherent  in  mortmain.  They  pass  from  hand  to  hand  with  a  more 
rapid  circulation  than  any  other.  No  excess  is  good ;  and  therefore 
jtoo  great  a  proportion  of  landed  pn^erty  may  be  h^M  officially  for 
life;  but  it  doesnot  seem  to  me  of  material  injury  to  any  common-*' 
yrealth,  that  there  8l\ou}d  e^ist  some  estates  that  have  a  chaaee  of  being 
pxx^ted  by  other  means  than  the  previous  acquisitioa  of  mopey*." 

.  *  jParkfi'sJRyflfiQtioos  90  th«.iUvplttiioii  in  Fj'sacfb    P«  2IQ« 
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When  these  chntrvatianB  are  satisfactorily  answered,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  we  shall  think  the  case  of  the  landed  proprietor, 
or  the  lay  impropriator,  better  than  that  of  the  clerical  incmn^ 
bent;  and  adniit«  tibat  tithes  are  a  greater  hardship  than  reuts.  * 


Sermons  on  the  Principal  Events  and  Truths  of  Redemption.  To  which 
are  annexed,  an  Address  and  Dissertation  on  the  State  of  the  De- 
parted^  and  the  Descent  into  HelL  ByJoun  Henry  Hobart,  D.D. 
Bishop  <f  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  New  Yorh^  Frof^ssone 
of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Pulpit  Eloquence  to  the  General  Theolo^ 
gical  Seminary 9  and  Rector  of  Trinity  Churchy  aUd  St  PauPs  and 
St.  John's  Chapels,  in  the  City  of  New  York.  %  vols.  8vo.  1/.  Is. 
Rivingtons.    1824. 

These  sermons  are  published  under  circumstances  calculated  to 
excite  a  lively  interest,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  jealous  curiosity. 
They  are  the  work  of  an  American  Protejstaiit  Bishop,  of  a 
Bishop  laboriously  performing  the  duties  of  a  Parish  Priest,  of  a 
Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Pulpit  Eloquence,  of  ^ 
minister  of  Chviat  eminent  for  lus  active  and  successful  exertiona 
in  the  service  of  the  church,  imd  lastly  of  a  stranger,  compelled 
for  the  recoTery  of  his  health,  to  leave  his  own  shores,  and  re^ 
ceived  as  a  welcome  guest  on  ours. 

Much  as  we  have  been  indebted  in  this  country,  to  ihe  bench 
of  Bishops,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day, 
for  able  assistance  in  various  branches  of  theology ;  yet  we  have 
not  had  many  Prelates,  since  Taylor  and  Tillotson,  who  have 
paid  especial  attention  to  the  oratory  of  the  pulpit ;  and,  per- 
haps, not  any  who  have  pursued  it  as  a  distinct  object  in  sacred 
science.  When  Bishop  Hobart,  therefore,  presents  himself  to 
English  divines  as  the  "  Professor  of  Pulpit  Eloquence,"  in  the 
general  seminary  in  which  the  Episcopalian  Clergy  of  America 
are  chiefly  educated,  he  must  be  aware  that  he  sul^ects  himself 
to  a  rigorous  scrutviy.  The  question  whiqh  naturally  enough 
suggests  itself  on  first  opening  the  Bishop's  book  is  this :  ^inU 
the  deeided  superiority  of  these  sermons  justify  us  in  regretting 
that  we  have  not,  on  tnis  side  of  the  Atlantic,  adopted  the  mear 
sure  of  oor  youi^er  sister  on  the  other  side,  and  required  the 
regular  Iraining  i(  a  professor  ef  pulpit  eloquenoe  tcy  qualify  fyi» 
candidates  for  their  admission  into  Holy  orders  ?  And  tliis  is  a 
fair  quovtkm^:  f«r  he  who  b  fmblkly  reoogaiaed  as  a  teacher  in 
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a&y  piffiieiilar  line,  iao^j  ^uadjht  eKpedted  le me  |)voof  of  hw 
own  eompetaicy  in  it.  And  if  he  be  found  deficient,  little  be- 
nefit can  be  expected  from  his  instructions.  StiU;  we  must 
admit  that  our  amour  propre,  not  to  aay  our  prejudiceB  and 
attachment  to  old  habits,  is  against  our  coming  to  a  decision 
which  must  in  some  degree  condemn  ourselves.  We  are 
9(;arcelyi  it  may  be  said,  impartial  judges  in  this  case ;  though 
few  among  us,  we  think,  would  be  hardy  enough  to  deny  that 
there  is  room  for  improvement  fai  the  mode  of  preaching  gene-. 
rally  deemed  sufficient  by  the  English  clergy ;  and  that  consi- 
derable benefit  might  accrue  both  to  the  ministers  and  to  the 
haty  of  the  Established  Church  if  unexceptionable  means  could 
be  found  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  sacred  oratory.  But 
on  this  wide  field  of  speculation  we  cannot  at  present  enter; 
our  object  is  rather  to  exhibit,  in  the  small  space  at  our  disposal, 
as  clear  a  view  as  we  can  of  the  spiritual  and  impressive  manner 
in  which  Bishop  Hobart  addresses  his  flock  when  in  the  exercise 
of  hid  ministerial  functions,  and  tb  shew,  by  enumerating  the  sub- 
jects and  sometimes  by  concentrating  the  substance  of  his  dis-J 
courses,  how  imdeservedly  an  hnputation  has  been  cast  upon 
him  of  n^leeting  the  distihguishing  doctrines  and  most  sublime 
topics  of  Christiaiifty. 

Considering  these  sermons  not  as  put  forth  ex  ccAkedrA^  or  as 
finished  specimens  of  rhetoric,  or  as  SLWork  derationeconeionandi, 
but  simpfy  as  a  selection  from  a  much  greater  number  delivered 
to  a  mixed  congregation,  we  shall  not  go  minutely  into  a  consi- 
deration of  their  merit  or  demerit  as  compositions,  though  the  ba- 
lance would  be  largely  in  favour  of  their  Author.  It  is  but  bare 
justice,  however^  to  say,  (hat  there  is  a  cordiality  as  well  as  a 
freshness  and  a  vigour  about  them,  which  is  singulariy  engaging^! 
and  indeed  rivets  the  attention  of  the  reader  who  desires  to  h& 
improved.  We  should  be  extremely  gratified  if  Bishop  Hobart 
would  give  us  an  opportimity  of  discussing  the  dufaject  of  pulpit 
eloquence  more  at  large,  and  of  comparing  what  he  would  de«^ 
Uvet  as  a  model  for  the  young  diviiies  whose  style  he  is  to  fi>rm, 
with  the  received  canons  of  the  art  of  rhetoric,  and  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  most  eminent  preachers  iii  our  own  and  other 
chtirches.  He  will  feel  assured  that  in  offerii^  this  challenge, 
as  we  do  with  the  most  sincere  respect  for  his  ti*uly  estimable 
character  and  well  earned  ecclesiastical  rank,  we  have  no  end 
in  view  but  one  which  he  has  not  less  at  heart  than  ourselves, 
the  promotion  of  every  sort  of  knowledge  which  may  angm^t 
the  credit  and  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  clergy,  in  the  two* 
closely  iiUied  churches  to  which  we  severally  belong. 

In  the  vol^unes,  of  which  we  are  bow  to  give  some  account,  the 
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QUperstructure  of  Christian  morals  is  wisely  built  upon  tlie  found- 
ation of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being 
the  chief  comer  stone ;  and  the  chief  truths  of  Christianity  are 
successively  brought  under  notice  «md  satisfactorily  discussed  in 
the  course  of  sermons  connected  with  die  several  services  of  the 
Church  between  Advent  and  Trinity  Sundays. 
..  The  first  volume  opens  with  an  Advent  sermon  from  the  text, 
V  The  day  is  at  hand:'  the  subject  is  that  of  our  Lord's  first  and 
second  coming; — m  the  mode  of  treating  which  nothing  remark- 
able occurs  to  be  noted.  The  style  of  this  sermon  is  somewhat 
abrupt  and  not  so  pleasing  on  account  partly  of  the  too  frequent 
repetition  of  the  text,  as  many  of  the  other  discourses.  It 
labours,  more  evidently,  under  the  disadvantage  of  havins  been 
intended  to  be  heard  rather  than  to  be  read.  The  foSoYnng 
quotation  will  illustrate  our  meaning.  Speaking  of  the  second 
Advent  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Bishop  says, 

'  **  Yes,  it  win  be  the  day,  when  the  trmnp  of  the  Archangel  shall  pro- 
nounce, time  shall  be  no  longer ;  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  descend 
from  Heaven  with  the  glory  of  his  Fadier  and  the  Holy  Angels :  thouf 
sand  thousands  standing  before  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand ministering  unto  him,  the  heavens  pass  a^way,  the  elements  melt, 
the  eardi  reels  to  and  fro  amidst  the  burning  flame,  the  Son  of  Man 
takes  the  judgment  seat,  he  opens  the  books,  wakes  the  sleeping  nations^ 
summons  the  living  world,  every  heart  is  laid  open,  every  secret  thkig 
brought  to  light,  and  the  sentence  pronounced,  happiness,  pr  woe  ;  hap- 
piness unspeakable,  woe  intolerable  ;  happiness  eternal,  woe  that  never 
ends." 

In  the  following  discourse  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  our 
]!iOrd's  coming,  regarded  as  the  summons  of  death  to  each  indi* 
vidual,  is  more  particularlv  dwelt  upon ;  and  thence  is  urged  the 
folly  of  being  occupied  solely  with  the  pursuits  of  this  transitory 
life,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  immediate  iittention  to  the  con* 
cems  of  eternity,  and  the  importance  of  diligence,  zeal,  and  fide- 
lity, in  the  servica  of  Christianity  whilst  we  have  the  light,  lest 
darkness  come  upon  us  wherein  no  man  can  work. ' 

As  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  very  different  style  from  that  of 
the  last  extract,  we  cannot  help  transcribing  this  one  passage. 

"  It  is  this  uncertainty^  my  brethren,  of  the  period  when  death  will 
arrest  us,  which,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  admonishes  us  of  the 
folly  of  a  supreme  devotion  to  the  things  of  the  world.  Against  his 
approach  we  can  present  no  barrier.  Ridies  cannot  purchase,  from  this 
inexorable  tyrant,  a  moment's  respite.  The  sceptre  that  rules  the 
empire  of  tlie  world  cannot  awe  the  destroyer  of  our  race.  Pleasure 
cannot  divert  from  iiis  purpose  the  spoiler  of  human  joys.     Liable 
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ev^ry  momeiic  to  the  anreit  of  d^acb»  bo  individual  c«a  be  stre  that  he^ 
will  not  be.  the  next  victim.  It  is,  then,  the  extreme  of  foDy  to  devote 
our  afiections  solely  to  the  things  of  this  world,  and  to  neglect  preparing 
for  that  eternal  state  to  whidn  at  a  period  when  we  think  not,  deaUi  may 
summon  us..' 

The  two  Sundays  immediately  preceding  the  festival  of  the 
Nativity  give  occasion  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  our  Sa- 
viour's first  Advent, — liis  character  and  offices^ — and  the  conse- 
quences of  his  coming.  The  work  of  redemption,  its  blesa^ 
ings,  its  author^  ^nd  the  sentiments  with  which  the  remembrance 
of  it  should  be  cherishedj^  are  the  topics  of  instruction  on  the 
festival  itself« 

On  the  next  Sunday  are  considered  the  reasons  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  in  these  latter  times,  rather  than  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  wrorld,  all  resolvable  into  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
Almighty  God :  but,  in  order  to  furnish  an  answer  to  the  ob- 
jections  of  scepticism,  they  are  separatelv  investigated.^  The 
principal  reasons  are  stated  to  be  first:  That  it  was  the  design 
of  the  great  Ruler  of  the  universe  to  lead  men  by  degrees  to  the 
full  manifestation  of  his  glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  Secondlyi 
That  the  inefiiciency  of  the  Jewish  law  and  of  the  light  of  nature 
alope  to  reform  mankind,  had  then  been  fully  proved.  Thirdly , 
That  the  world  was  at  the  period  of  Christ's  birth  in  a  state  of 
peace  peculiarly  calculated  to  advance  the  Gospel,  and  in  a  state 
of  mental  cultivation  fitted  to  try  the  truth  of  its  pretensions. 

Th€^  commencement  of  a  new  year  ofiers  an  opportunity  which 
the  Bishop  does  not  neglect,  of  calling  the  attention  of  hid  con- 
gregation to*  the  duties  peculiarly  appropriate  to  this  season, 
gratitude  for  past  and  present  blessmgs,  self-examination,  re- 
pentance and  h6fy  resolutions.  The  frequent  raistakes  conticrn- 
ing  a  true  estimate  of  the  present  life,  Bishop  Hobdrt  rectifies; 
granting  to  our  probationary  state  its  fiiU  measure  of  innocent, 
mwful  and  intended  enjoyments,  without  conoealing  the  alloy 
which  jn  our  corrupted  world  mingles  with  its  purest  pleasures* 
The  shortness  4nd  uncertainty  of  life,  which  exp^ence  shews 
to  have  an  inconceivably  small  efifect  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
multitude,  are  considered  with  j'eference  to  our  pursuits,  pos- 
sessions, trials,'  enjojmjents,  and  eternal  salvation.  From  the 
text,  ^*  1  am  the  root  and  offiprit^  of  David,,  the  bright  and 
morning  star,'  are  set  forth  the  divinity,  humanity,  and  manifes- 
tation of  Christ  as  commenioratQd  in  the  festivals  of  the  Nativity, 
the  Cireumcisi<»i  and  the  Epiphany ;  to  the  propriety  h<^wever 
of  the  emblem  ^*'ihe  bright  and  morning  star,"  attention  is  Bpe-- 
cially  directed,  and  the^aaialogy  traced  in  the  purity  and 
splendour  of  Hijn  iii^p  assumed  the*  title  r  in  his  dispersion  of 
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liki  ckm^s  of  nfloral  dark&eesi  and  fate  introducHoii  of  di^  dfty 
of  light  and  grace ;— not  only  the  external  day  of  ftruth  and  eat 
vation,  but  "  that  internal  day  in'  which  he  shines  into  the 
hearts  of  those  who  receive  him."  After  considering  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Gospel  dispensation  and  its  certain  extension 
knicHig  the  Grentilesj  the  first  manifestation  of  our  8aviour*s 
glory,  in  the  miracle  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  is  brought  before  us, 
with  the  several  points  of  instruction  to  be  gathered  from  it ; 
especially  with  regard  to  indulgence  in  worldly  pleasures.  Our 
Lord's  example  unquestionably  sanctioning  the  innocent  enjoy* 
tnents  of  social  and  domestic  lils,  it  becomes  necessary,  with  re« 

f;ard  to  particular  indulgences,  to  put  to  each  individual  the 
bllowing  inquiries  ad  a  test  of  lawfulness* 

''  Do  they  lead  you  to  neglect  your  duties  to  man  or  to  God^  to  vio- 
late the  laws  of  your  Almighty  Sovereign,  to  neglect  his  worship  and 
service  ?  Do  they  corrupt  your  hearts  and  withdraw  your  thoughts  from 
that  eternity  to  which  you  are  hastening  ?  These  are  enquiries  which  each 
One  of  you  must  answer  for  himself.  No  limit  can  be  prescribed  for  all 
persons  beyond  which  indulgence  in  pleasure  is  sinful.  The  variety  in 
the  constitution  of  the  human  character  and  the  difference  of  strength  in 
the  passions  oi  different  individuals,  place  at  different  degrees  the  point 
where  indulgence  in  pleasure  becomes  criminal.  Each  one  must  deter- 
mine for  himself.  The  limits  Of  lawful  indulgence  are  ^iceeded  the 
moment  worldly  pleasure  begins  to  assume  that  place  in  our  hearts 
which  is  due  to  Qod,  to  his  laws,  and  to  the  work  of  our  salvation.  .H0 
that  thus  "  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  be  liveth.''  Innocent  to  a 
certain  distance  as  may  be  die  course  in  which  she  leads  us ;  beyond 
that  point/  her  house  is  the  way  to  heU  going  dovm  to  tbe  chambers  of 
Seath."    Vol.  I.    P.  170, 

'  Discourses  on  the  sj^irituality  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  oil 
the  attestation  to  his  divinity  in  the  scene  of  hia  transfiguratioti, 
are  followed  by  one  on  the  duty  of  doin^  all  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  In  the  explanation  of  the  fill!  extent  of  this  precept, 
the  whole  service  of  a  Christian  is  declared  and  enforced.  It  is 
thus  habitually  to  contemplate  his  character  and  offices,  to  trust 
to  his  merits  and  grace,  to  invoke  his  power,  to  follow  his  foot- 
steps, to  obey  his  injunctions,  to  seek  supremely  his  honour,  to 
revere  and  love  him  with  the  whole  heart. 

The  testimony  of  miracles  to  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  is 
next  considered ;  and  is  foUowed  by  an  exposition  of  the  Para- 
ble of  the  Householder,  &om  which  several  important  ob- 
servations arise  relating  to  the  final  acceptance  and  recompence 
of  Christian  labourers.  In  discoursing  on  '*  Doing  the  com*^ 
mandmentSy'  from  Rev.  xxii.  14.^  the  Bishop  pointedly  declares 
who  of  all  professing  Christians  ard  of  the  character  said  to 
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)i^#  H|^t  to  f&i^  tre«  of  life.  They  only  who  ^^^t  dommand^ 
ttients  from  n  right  principle,  in  sincerity,  universally,  unifonnly, 
and  with  perseverance. 

*'  He  (mly  who  endures  to  the  end  shall  be  saved.  Of  no  avail  will  k 
he  to  have  enta*ed  on  the  way  of  righteousness  if  we  turn  frcan  it  The 
rewards  of  Heaven  ar^  not  secured  to  any  individual  by  an  immutable 
decree.  Through  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  merits  of  a  Saviour,  they 
are  conferred  oiuy  on  those  who  do  his  commandments,  and  when  we 
cease  to  do  his  commandments  we  forfeit  our  tide  to  these  rewards. 
Vol.  I.  p.  271. 

Passing  over  the  inculcation  of  faidi,  hope,  and  charity  on 
Quinquagesima  Sunday,  we  come  to  a  series  of  Sermons  on  Re- 
pentance appropriate  to  the  season  of  Lent,  in  which  are  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  repentance,  the  sources  of  the  disregard 
too  generally  mamfested  towards  the  caQs  to  this  duty,  mistakes 
concerning  it,  and  the  danger  of  delay*  A  very  important  error, 
(hat  repentance  belongs  only  to  gross  and  open  transgressors  is 
thus  corrected. 

*'  Does  then  sin  coosist  only  in  posidve  violations  of  the  lawf  of  God  ? 
Is  its  stain  not  contracted  by  omissions  of  duty  ?  Oh  !  the  law  of  God 
is  spiritual,  strict,  universal.  It  extends  to  the  regulation  of  the  thoughts 
and  purposes  of  the  heart.  It  demands  the  active  graces  of  homage, 
of  reverence,  and  love,  to  its  Almighty  Author.  It  claims  an  obedience 
Which  not  only  abstains  from  particular  or  gross  transgressions,  but 
which  ardently  and  unceasingly  aims  at  a  conformity,  in  all  respects,  to 
6od*s  most  holy  will.  l¥ho,  trvinghimself  by  this  standard,  will  not 
acknowledge  that  he  falls  short  ?  Who,  contemplating  himself  in  this 
mirror,  wifl  not  see  duit  he  is  a  sinner  ?  Who,  when  he  finds  that  his 
Ufe  is  daily  marked  by  omissions  of  dirty,  and  his  heart  destitute  of 
na&y  dispositions  mid  exercises,  which  are  necessary  to  constitute  it 
pure  in  the  sight  of  God,  will  not  be  sensible  that  he  needs  repent* 
snce?"     Vol.Xp.  813. 

Other  mistakes  are  noticed  as  relating  to  the  nature  of  repent^ 
^ce,  its  exercises,  the  pow^r  by  which  it  is  performed  and  the 
grounds  on  which  God  accepts  it.  In  speaking  of  the  exercisea 
of  repentance  in  different  persons,  those  who  £rom  their  infancy 
have  sought  to  comply  witn  the  terms  of  the  baptismal  covenant 
are  thus  exhorted: 

••  The  duty  of  repentance  is  but  imperfectly  discharged,  if  they  do 
not  cherish  a  constant  and  lively  seiise  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  of  their 
liability  to  its  temptations^  if  they  do  not  humble  tlierasehres  before 
God,  hi  contrite  acknowiedgment  not  oxdy  oi  their  infirmities,  of  thefic' 
aiunerotts  sins  of  omiBsion,  but  of  those  &alures  in  the  Christian  tcmp^^ 
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or  ill  ACHOie  cd6  Cbidstito  duty,  Drom' whidi  the  be»t  tr£  Apt  ex0apl :  iind 

above  all,  if  diey  do  not  aim  at  that  complete  renovation  and  6anctifica7 
tion  of  soul  and  body,  without  which  every  professing  Christian  hat 
only  a  name  to  live,  while  he  is  dead  to  the  power  and  enjoyments  of 
Ihe  4iyu» life"    V0LIp.  802,  -       -     . 

"  The  Old  Pathsy^  is  the  title  of  a  sermon  in  wjiich  are  ex- 
posed deviations  from  correct  principles  and  practices^  in  refer- 
ence to  the  worship,  the  ministry,  and  ordinances  of  the  church, 
at  least  as  apphcable  to  the  Church  of  England  as  to  that  of 
America.  It  is  demonstrated  that  the  cause  of  error  is  to  be 
found  more  frequently  in  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  the 
human  heart,  than  in  the  accidental  circumatanceB  in-wbkh'ihe 
individual  ib  placed.  The  first  respect'  in-  whidi  nKiderii 
Chrii»tians  are  affirmed  to  have  iviandered  fironi  ^*  the  good  wa^^*'  ^ 
is  in  the  undue  preference  given  to  preaching,  which,  though  it 
is  to  be  highly  valued  as  a  divinely  constituted. means  of  exf 
citing  and  fitting  us  to  that  holy  communion  in  prayer  with  the 
Father  of  our  spirits,  by  which  all  holy  graces  and  virtues  are  to 
be  nourished  and  strengthened  in  our  souls,''  must  not  be  esti- 
mated of  equal  importance  with  the  end  which  it  is  designed  to 
produce j  and  without  which  it  will  be  utterly  ineffic€u;ious :  for 
as  Herbert  says,  **  Praying's  the  end  of  preaching."  The  second 
particular  is  closely  connected  with  the  former,  the  neglect  of 
the  worship  of  the  church  when  there  is  no  sermon.  The  ap- 
propriate exercise  in  the  House  of  God,  emphatically  styled  the 
House  of  Prayer  is  surely  not  preaching,  but  prayer  and  praisej 
and  whoever  forms  a  just  conception  of  the  benefits  arising  from 
our  Lord's  promise,  "  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  my  name  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  you,'*  whoever  reposes 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  social  prayer,;  will  embrace  as  a. pri- 
vilege and  a  happiness  the  power  of  joining  in  the  public  devo- 
tions, of  seeking  by  ccmverse  with  Heaven,  in  the  Sacred  Tempfe, 
strength  and  comfort  under  the  trials,  temptations,  and  duties  of 
a  perplexing,  troublesome,  and  often  corrupting  world.  Thirdly, 
That  undue  value  for  the  performances  of  one  minister  abdve 
another,  which  leads  Christians  to  forsake  their  appropriate 
place  of  worship,  to  the  destruction  of  the  "  decency  and  order" 
with  which  all  things  are  to  be  done  in  the  church ;  and  of  that 
harmony,  esteem  and  confidence  between  pastors  and  their  flocks 
which  in  no  slight  degree  contributes  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
ministerial  labours.  A  partial  observance  of  Sunday,  the  neg- 
lect of  church  ordinai^ces  and  a  contempt  for  the  church  itsell^ 
a  disregard  for  the  sin  of  schism  and  for  a  valid  commission  to 
the  exercise  of  the  ministry,  are  severally  noticed  and  condemned ; 
but  not  without  clear  and  forcible  demonstration  of  the  sinfiiU 
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net(»  of  theie  deviations  from  the  **  old  paths*'  in  '^  which  primi- 
tnre  aainta  walked^  and  fbund  rest  to  their  souls/ deviations 
^^  which  modem  custom  sanctions  and  to  which  modem  fashion 
so  powerfully  allures."    Vol  !•  p.  405.  * 

At  the  approach  of  Elaster  the  Bishop  again  draws  attention 
to  the  contemplation  of  Messiah  in  the  several  scenes  of  his  suf- 
feriogSy  his  deaths  hurial^  and  resurrection.  The  predictions 
eonceming  his  lifci  Us  birth»  aod  hia  death,  in  types  and  pro* 
phecies,  with  their  exact  fulfilment,  are  adduced  as  evidences  of 
lus  divine  mission.  The  nature  of  his  sufferings  as  God  and  as 
mam  and  the  purpose  of  them,  as  a  propitiatioa  for  sin,  and  as 
«ii  *^  example  that  we  should  follow  his  stepsy"  are  considered 
on  the  amiiversary  of  his  death.  On  Easter-even  the  discourse 
gives  a  very  satisfisctory  exptanation  of  the  passage  in  1  Pet.  iii. 
IS,  19^  SO,  on  C%fist*s  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison.  The 
interpretation  of  Bishop  Horsley  is  followed* 

The  evidences  of  the  Resurrection  from  prophecy,  types  and 
testimony  are  next  considered,  and  thence  we  are  led  to  the 
ends  accomplished  by  the  rising  of  our  Lord  from  the  grave, 
AS  respected  himself  in  the  verification  of  his  pretensions ;  and 
as  it  regards  believer^  in  the  assurance  of  their  justification  and 
reaurrection. 

Our  victory^  through  Christy  ever  sin  and  deaths  is  the  subject 
next  in  order;  it  is  viewed  in  req^ect  to  deliverances  from  the 
power  and  pexalty  of  sin,  by  the  expiation  which  Christ  made 
Smt  ity  and  by  the  substitution  of  mitigated  conditions  of  accep- 
tance for  the  rigorous  and  absolute  holiness  which  the  law  de- 
manded I  conditions  which  through  the  quickening  and  sanctify* 
ing  power  of  Ids  Holy  Spirit,  he  enables  us  to  perfomib  The 
subject  of  justification  is  treated  with  clearness  and  simplicity. 
The  nature^  the  agents,  the  meritorious  cause*  tlie  conditions 
and  external  means  of  its  conveyance  are  de|;aifedi  and  '^  the 
whole  process  of  our  justification,  of  our  beinff  accounted 
rightc^Ms  before  God,'*  is  made  ^'  intelligible  to  the  humbkst 
capacity." 

The  character  of  genuine  Christiana  is  strikingly  displayed 
b^  contrasting,  in  various  particulars,  the  effects  of  walking  ^^  6y 
figif^  and  "  oy/aiii"  witn  r^ard  to  the  end  of  our  being,  to 
its  character,  condition,  and  destiny.  The  whole  sermon  is 
pre-eminently  useful»  as  strU^ing  at  the  very  root  of  the  di£fer* 
ence  between  the  "children  of  this  world"  and  the  "  children 
of  U^ ;"  perhape  one  of  the  moat  fiircible  passages  h  this,-*^ ' 

**  Trusting  to  the  strength  ifhich' nature  aSbrds,  what  assinsoce  can 
be  have  who  wal^s  only  by  sight  of  deliverance  from  the  dominion  of  sint 
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Ca^  he  hope  to  ^xpel  from  his  bosom  the  tinholj  desires  and  pnssioiift^ 
whose  sway  is  so  firmly  establidbed  there ;  to  fix  in  his  soul  the  spirituAl 
JUid  holy  graces  and  virtues  that  are  so  contrary  to  its  corrupt  propensi* 
ties  ;  to  change  the  habits  of  sin  for  those  of  holiness, — the  ways  of  un^ 
godliness  for  those  of  righteousness.  Can  he  hope  to  perform  a.work  the 
difficulty  of  which  is  aptly  denoted  in  the  *  Ethiopian's  changing  his  skin, 
and  the  leopard  his  spots/  by  the  unassisted  efforts  of  his  own  mind  ; 
by  his  own  resolutions  so  changeable ;  by  his  own  strength  so  feeble  ? 
To  him  who  feels  the  dominion  of  unholy  passions,  and  the  force  of 
sinful  habits,  and  has  experienced  the  inefficacy  of  his  best  resolutions 
and  efforts  to  subdue  and  change  them,  what  consolation  and^encourage- 
ment  in  the  confidence  which  faith  inspires,  that  the  grace  of  a  Divine 
Sanctifier  will  be  8u{Bcient  for  him,  the  strength  of  a  Divine  Guide  made 
perfect  in  his  weakness.  While  he  who  walks  only  by  sight,  who  trusts 
fpr  his  victory  over  his  sinful  passions  only  to  his  own  efforts,  remains 
subject  to  their  dominion ; — he  who  walks  by  faith,  who  habitually  looks 
for  the  means  of  his  spiritual  triumph  to  the  grace  of  Christ  strengthen- 
ing him,  finds  that  by  this  grace  he  can  overcome  the  world,  beat  down 
Satan  under  his  feet,  and  obtain  *  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  • 
God/^'    Vol,  II.  p.  78. 

On  the  festival  of  the  ascension,  we  have  an  exposition  of  the 
68th  Psalm,  in  its  spiritual  application  to  the  exaltation  of 
Messiah,  to  the  mercy  and  grace  he  bestows,  to  the  extent  and 
glory  of  his  kingdom.  "  The  Christian  looking  for  his  Saviotir'^ 
is  another  sermon  in  which  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  true 
disciple  i«  prominently  displayed.  All  professing  Christians 
must  indeed  look  for  their  Saviour's  second  coming  as  an  artide 
of  faith ;  but  it  is  the  privilege  of  sincere  Christians  to  look  for 
the  Saviour  with  the  holiest  hopes  and  liveliest  joy;  for  they  look 
to  him  to  raise  their  bodies  incorruptible,  to  bring  their  souls 
from  the  place  where  they  shall  have  awaited  the  re-union  with 
their  glorified  bodies,  to  absolve  them  publicly  from  the  guilt 
and  punishment  of  sin,  to  vindicate  their  integrity,  to  proclaim 
God's"  acceptance  of  their  good  works  as  evidences  of  their  sin- 
cerity and  pledges  of  their  qualification  for  that  blessedness  to 
which  he_wiU  then  exalt  them. 

On  Whit-Stmday,  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  proved 
firom  John  xiv.  whence  also  we  learn  his  intimate  union  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  together  evidencing  the  Trinity  in  Unity. 
The  title  of  Comforter  is  then  considered  as  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  the  service  he  was  to  render  the  Apostles. 

'*  But,  my  bredu^en,"  continues  the  bishop,  ^'  the  Comforter  came 
not  only  for  the  Apostles,  but  for  the  church  and  for  us  its  members. 
*,That  Spirit  of  truth*  then  descended  upon  the  church,  by  whose  ope- 
rations Uhrist '  abides  with  it  for  ever.*     Not  only  the  source  of  that 
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aitthprity  by  which  its  .officers  minister  in  holy  things^  but .  of  that  grace 
by  v^hich  its  members  are  governed  and  sanctified.  As  the  Spirit  of 
UiuminationSf  by  his  powerful  but  incomprehensible  operations,  he  en- 
lightens us  to  understand  the  truth  of  God's  Word,  and  to  discern  the 
iricbes  of  grace  and  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ.  As  the  Spirit  of  quickening 
power,  he  awakens  the  slumbering  conscience,  and  excites  in  the  care- 
less and  impenitent  a  sense  of  their  guilt  and  danger,  and  an  earnest  so-. 
licitude  for  the  things  that  belong  to  their  eternal  peace.  As  the  Spirit 
of  sanctification,  he  purifies  our  depraved  affections,  and  renews  us  after 
the  image  of  him  who  created  us.  •  As  the  Spirit  of  consolation,  this 
divine  *  Comforter'  refreshes  and  animates  us  through  every  doubt, 
difficulty,  and  trial.  And  as  the  Spirit  of  power  and  might,  he  ena* 
bles  us  successfully  to  engage  in  our  spiritual  warfare ;  to  triumph 
over  the  enemies  of  our  salvation.;  and,  finally,  to  attain  the  crown  of 
everlasting  life. 

"  Through  the  merits  and  intercession  of  the  Redeemer,  the  grace  of 
this  Holy  Spirit  is  given  unto  all  men,  in  that  degree  Which  enables 
tfaem  to  work  out  their  salvation.  But  Christians  enjoy  his  sanctifying 
and  comforting  influences  through  their  union  with  the  church,  which 
this  spirit  governs  and  sanctifies.  Constituted  members  of  Christ*s 
taiystical  body  jn  baptism,  we  are  entitled,  my  Christian  brethren^  to  the 
influences  of  that  Divine  Spirit  by  which  this  body  is  animated.  We 
are  the  '  temples  of  this  Holy  Ghost,*  and  let  us  not  incur  the  tre- 
mendous guilt  of  resisting  and  quenching  the  Spirit  of  God.*'  VoL  I jL 
p.  128. 

The  foiirteen  sermons  which  follow,  **  relate  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  generally,  and  particularly  to  the  personality  and 
offices  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Nicene  Creed."  We  should  regret  that  we  had  not  room  for 
an  analysis  of  this  very  useful  course,  could  we  suppose  it  pos- 
sible that  our  readers  were  not  already  satisfied  of  the  injustice 
of  the  charge  alluded  to  in  Bishop  Hobart's  Preface,  so  far  at 
least  as  it  is  directed  against  himself.  No  one  can  fail  to  dis- 
cover, even  in  the  few  extracts  we  have  made,  an  energy  of  reli- 
gious fiseling,  absolutely  incompatible  with  a  temporizing  spirit, 
or  superficial  character.  No  one  can  doubt  after  having  passed 
his  eye  over  the  subjects  enumerated  in  our  short  syllabus,  (hat 
to  declare  *'  all  the  counsel  of  God"  to  the  congregations  of 
which  he  has  the  charge,  is  the  conscientious  study  of  the  Bishop 
of  New  York;  and  we  should  not  be  inclined  to  suspect  the 
clergy,  in  his  diocese  at  least,  of  refusing  to  follow  an  example 
recommended  to  them  by  piety  and  talents  which  dp  honour  to 
the  church  and  country  of  the  possessor, . 
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An  Inquiry  mtQ  the  Sensei  in  wbkh  mr  Smwt  J^tM  Christ  is  deohrsd 
by  St.  Paul  tob^theSanofGia:  inTm  S^fl^nm^^pr^afA^i H/orc 
the  University  qf  Oxford.  To  wiuoh  ate  mdied,  Obstnmiims  on 
some  Passages  in  Mr,  Belsham's  <*  Translation  and  Exposition  of 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle.**  fiy  John  Huhe  tSpi^T,  M.A, 
of  Oriel  College  ;  Minister  of  Christ  Ci^rc^,  Birmingham^  and  one 
of  the  University  Select  Preaches/or  th^Y<axi^^^*  8iv<>.  l^^pfu 
4««     Riviqgton«.     1824, 

We  very  much  question  the  expediency  of  introducing  control 
versial  discussions  into  our  churches^  even  tho^e  of  our  learned 
bodies^  unless  it  be  for  a  specific  important  purpose^^  vnattain* 
able  in  any  other  way.  In  our  Universities  the  utmost  cautioA 
appear^  to  be  req^ired  in  the  selection  of  subjects  for  tho  pvlpit, 
as  well  as  of  the  preachers.  Much  risk  is  run  whenever  topiw 
are  chosen  on  which  conflicting  arguments  wd  opinioos  mvsi  be 
stated;  more  particularly  if  the  arguments  of  tne  assumed  an« 
tagonist  be  specious^  and  the  opiniona  likeraL  H^we^fr  Ink 
umphant  ma]^  be  the  viptoxy  whieh  is  obtained  lor.  the  cause  ef 
truth  in  pulpit  polenucs^  still  it  i9  very  rurely  that  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  a  disputed  doctrine  can  he  given  within  the  compass 
of  a  single  sermon ;  and  there  is  danger  of  an  imputation  rest- 
ing on  the  preacher^  that  he  has  made  an  ex  parte  statement,  or 
modelled  his  adversary  according  to  hia  own  convenience. 

The  eager  and  inexperienced  minds  of  young  m^n^  just  at  an 
ag^  when  they  are  most  willing;  ta  asaer^  their  iviviWe  ^  thinks-* 
ing  for  themselves,  are  open  to  every  suggestion  otdoubt  and 
dm&culty-.    Not  yet  sufficient^  skilled  in  the  detection  of  ao^ 

|>histry,  or  arrived  at  that  steadiness  of  judgment  which  reso- 
utely  regects  a  fallacy,  the  students  in  our  colleges  may  chanee, 
to  listen  with  greater  interest  to  the  arguments  which  are  re^ 
cajutulated  as  having  been  used  against  the  truth,  thu  to  thoaa 
which  are  urged  in  refutation  of  them.  It  is  true  that  *^  our 
strong  holcU  of  Scripture  are  not  to  be  surrendered  because 
desigmug  men  have  represented  them  to  be  untenable »'  but  ^ 
it  be  necessaxy,  as  it  too  often  is,  to  repeat  defcnsive  operatiom 
because,  renewed  attacks  are  made  \  this,  it  would  seem^  mJc^ 
be  better  done  at  once  through  the  medium  of  ^e  press«  A 
treatise  is  far  better  adai>ted  to  all  the  ends  of  comtrpyersy  thm 
a  sermon.  Unless  it  be  intended  to  deduce  from  a  oriticaJt  e^a* 
mination  of  texts  and  argpnents  some  striking  and  practical 
inferences,  which  by  the  aid  of  eloquence  may  be  brought  to 
bear  with  greater  effect  on  the  spiritual  or  moral  character  of 
the  hearers,  the  pamphlet  possesses  many  essential  and  obvious 
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ail¥Alltag^fi«  A  blrMgi&lr  ptoof  that  this  is  b6,  h^  nbt  be  given, 
tiioti  the  ftot)  &ai  wh^n  such  seftnotis  ate  aftei^ards  t>repar«d 
fbi*  pUblieAliOlli  it  is  usually  done  by  th^  addition  of  notes  and 
apt)eftdie«s  which  #ould  hav^  been  embodied  in  thd  substance 
df  A  tfeatis^)  and  ki  that  foMt  hare  .been  much  mbre  avaOable. 

I'he  diBCbtifSdd  Whi&h  have  dven  occai!;ion  to  these  reiharlcs 
ate  Mtifely  fr^e  ftom  most  o^  m^  obj^eitions  which  lie  against 
mtM  t^nttofi^Hiil  sistmotis^  l^hey  are  by  the  well-known  pen 
<tf  Mr*  Spfyt  Wd  ne^  harcHN^^  then^fote,  astute  out*  headers 
that  they  ^e  tt^p^faie)  unaffected^  atid  convhitlfig.  In  our 
attcdysia  of  them  we  shall  be  able  to  shew  Ihat^  they  contain  a 
judioidus  selection  of  arguments  against  Unitarian  principles. 

iSftliMbti  h  Aets  i^.  ^Oi-^And  straigMway  he  pteached  Christ 
in  ihd  S^fVUtgMkes^  thai  heisihe  SaH  ^  God. 

Thi^  peemiar  ckeumstances  of  St*  Fatil's  conversion  justify  a 
more  than  ordinary  curiosity  respecting  his  opinion  upon  the 
s^fej^et  of  our  SaViour*s  divinity*  Proofe  are  adduced  from  ta- 
fiottS  writers  that  this  divinity  of  Christ  was  a  truth  knoWn  and 
acknowledged  by  th6  more  learned  and  unprejudiced  Jews ;  it 
IS,  therefore^  the  object  of  Mr*  Spry  to  shew  that  by  St.  Paul's 
declaring  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  the  l^ry  Christ,  the  Mes- 
siah, in  this  his  first  Sermon  ''  he  intended  to  teach  that  he 
was  a  ftill  and  equal  partaker  in  the  divine  nature  with  God  the 
Father/' 

We  know  that  the  sons  of  men  are  partakers  in  the  nature 
of  their  fathers ;  arid  therefore^  when  the  Apostle  speaks  of 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  he  doubtless  intended  us  to  infer, 
that  as  sueh  our  Saviour  is  partaker  in  the  nature  of  the  Father. 
It  is  however  objected  by  controversialists  that  such  an  inference 
is  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  interpretation*  Their  arguments 
are — that  as  we  have  two  different  accounts  of  the  nature  of 
Christ,  one  intelligible  and  established  by  the  testimony  of  au- 
thentic history;  the  other  unintelligible  and  incapable  of  proof 
by  similar  evidence — we  ought  to  interpret  what  is  obscure  in 
such  a  manner  as  is  consistent  with  what  is  plain  and  indisput- 
able. As  therefore  we  know  that  Jesus  was  a  man,  partaking 
of  our  wantsj^our  pleasures,  and  our  pains,  we  cannot  admit 
him  to  be  a  Grod. 

Such  reasoning  is  in  the  first  place  erroneous,  as  tending  to 
invalidate  the  fact  of  his  humanity,  equally  with  that  of  his  di- 
vinity ;  in  proof'of  which,  the  Docetae*,  one  of  the  earliest  he- 

*  For  an  account  of  these  heretics  see  Itligii  ^e  Haeresiarohis  Dissert» 
sect  2.  cap.  10.  \t,  184,  et  seq. ;  Tertall.  Edit.  Rigalt,  p.  718 ;  and  for  answers 
to  them  Me  Ignatius  Epit.  td  Bnyrnseosi  sect.  %  p.  %  and  seot.  7«  EdxI.  Pearson 
and  Smith. 
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retical  sects,  inferred  from  the  indisputaUe  proof  of  Chriat's 
divinity^  that  his  appearance  in  the  flesh  was  a  mere  optical 
illusion.  Their  argument  stood  thus^ — it  is  clearly  proved  that 
Jesus  was  God  partaking  of  the  divine  nature  and  attributes ; 
we  cannot  therefore  admit  him  to  be  a  man.  But  the  argument 
is  of  no  weight ;  for  as  the  objectors  admit  Scriptural  inspira- 
tion and  authority,  they  are  as  much  bound  to  believe  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  because  it  is  plainly  recorded  that  he  was  the. 
son  of  man ;  as  the  divine  nature,  bfecause  it  is  not  less  plainly 
recorded  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God.  Since  it  cannot  be  shewn 
that  the  former  expression  is  always  to  be  understood  literally, 
or  the  latter  always  figuratively,  the  orthodox  faith  declares 
him  to  be  both  God  and  man :  before,  therefore,  the  position 
can  be  fairly  denied,  on  account  of  its  being  incomprehen- 
sible, it  must  be  proved  that  the  assertion  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 

Unable  to  do  this,  the  impugners  of  the  doctrine  deny  that 
tlie  Scriptures  are  rightly  interpreted  by  its  supporters ;  and  it 
has  been  accordingly  asserted,  that  the  true  explanation  of  St. 
Paul's  writings  establishes  as  a  fact  ^'  the  simple  humanity  of 
Christ."  To  shew  that  such  an  assertion  is  not  indisputable, 
our  author  proceeds  to  consider  some  of  the  passages  in  which 
the  Apostle  applies  the  title  of  the  Son  of  God  to  Jesus  Christ; 
and  to  enquire  what  he  really  taught  on  this  fundamental  ques* 
tion.  In  Rom.  i.  3,  4.  St.  Paul  informs  his  converts  that  the 
tidings  he  was  commissioned  by  God  to  deliver  were, 

**  Concerning  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  which  was  made  of 
the  seed  of  Davidjaccording  to  the  flesh,  and  declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  with  power,  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead." 

In  this  passage,  when  the  full  force  of  the  word  "  declared** 
(OpiodevToi,  see  Schleusner)  is  considered,  together  with  the  inti- 
mation that  this  extraordinary  person  was  the  Son  of  God, 
(V  Jt/va/xei,  really  and  effectually,  a  partaker  of  the  holy  and  spi- 
ritual nature  of  the  divinity,  xara  wsvfxa  iyiafovrng,  it  seems 
impossible  to  frame  stronger  language  indicative  of  the  funda* 
mental  truth  here  asserted  in  the  first  sermon  the  Apostle 
preached,  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  his  teaching,  doctri- 
nal and  moral,  was  to  be  established.  The  onlv  answer  to 
this  passage  has  been  an  attempt,  by  violating  known  rules 
and  admitted  principles  of  construction,  to  invalidate  its  real 
meaning.  To  prove  that  our  interpretation  is  correct,  an  ap-. 
peal  is  made  to  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  the  primitive  fa- 
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thers  *,  and  tlie 'kborioiis  and  accurate  inquiries  of  the  ablest 
scholars  f  • 
The  next  passage  referred  to  is  Gaiat.  iv.  4 — 7. 

**  When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son  made  of 
a  womanf  made  under  the  lanr,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that 
we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.  And  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath 
sent  forth  the  spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father: 
Wherefore  thou  art  no  more  a  servant,  6m*  a  son :  and  if  a  son,  then  an 
hevrofGad  through  Christ:' 

Here  it  is  remarked,  that  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  terms  imply^- 
ing  his  existence  before  the  time  in  which  prophets  had  pre- 
dicted the  Messiah's  advent.  How  long  before  had  he  existed?. 
St.  John  i.  1.  rephes  "  in  the  beginning  was  the  word,  and  the 
word  was  madeflesh,^  made  of  a  woman,  i.  e.  partaking  our  na- 
ture. But  in  what  nature  had  he  pre-existed  ?  The  Apostle 
replies  "  in  the  form  of  God,  and  being  such,  thougld  it  noi 
robbery,*  considered  it  to  be  no  assumption  ^^  to  be  equal  with 
GodX*"  Additional  evidence  is  deduced  from  the  expression 
"  seni  forth  from  God,  made  of  woman  to  redeem,^'  &c.  For  if 
Christ  had  no  existence  prior  to  his  birth  at  Bethlehem,  and 

J>artook  of  no  other  than  man's  nature^  we  have  divine  authority 
or  considering  him  as  sent  forth  for  a  purpose  he  could  not 
effect  § :  for  no  truth  is  more  plainly  declared  than  that  man 
cannot  redeem  manlj,  the  power  of  redemption  resting  with 
Divinity  alone  ^.  Tnerefore  if  Christ  had  power  to  redeem, 
"  he  is  God :  neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other,  for  there  is 
none  other  name  under  heaven  given  unto  man  whereby  we 
must  be  saved/' 

The  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be  further  proved  by  the 
effect  of  his  mission, 

"  To  redeem  them  that  were  usider  the  hw  that  we  might  receive  the 
adoption  of  sons  and  be  made  heirs  of  God  through  Christ :  and  because 
ye  are  sons  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts 
crying,  Abba,  Father  J' 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  Spirit  of  the  Son  of  God  is  in 
Rom.  viii.  9.  called  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  2  Cor.  iii.  3.  the  Spirit 
^f  the  living  God:  is  it  not  dear  therefore,  that  the  Apostle,  in 

*  Compare  ibis  passage  with  Rom.  ix.  5.  and  examiDe  a  passage  in  Clem. 
Rom.  cited  by  Bull  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  p.  50.  and  Grabbers  Annotata  upon  tbat 
chapter  of  Bail's  Work. 

{See  Bull,  Waterland.  J.  B.  Carpzow. 
See  Waterland's  Serm.  on  this  Text  at  Lady  Moyer's  Lecture.. 
§  8ce  Bull  Judic.  Eccles.  Cath.  cap.  7.  ^.  5. 
|{  Psalms  xlix.  rii.  ix.  xv. 
5(  Uosea  xiii.  9.  14< 
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thus  caDbg  Chfiit  the  Spirit  ^/ik^  San,  uUendcd  to  deserft>0 
him  as  God. 

Another  proof  iDustrative  of  the  wttme  in  which  St.  Paul  ap- 
plied to  Christ  the  title  of  ''the  S<m  qf  Go<F'  may  be  dmved 
firom  his  commencement  to  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ^^  God 
JM  the^  last  days  hath  spoken  to  us  by  the  San,  whom  he  hath 
cupptrnted  heir  qfaU  things,  by  whom  €dso  he  made  the  worlds" 
A  reference  is  here  made  to  the  Scriptures^  whose  auiho* 
rity  they  acknowledge^  that  the  person  spol;en  of  was  the  Met* 
siah  of  whom  the  psahnist  prophesied,  Ps.  xi.  7. ;  that  he  was 
heir  of  all  things  they  believed  on  the  same  authority,  Ps.  ad.  9. 
To  this  the  Baptist  appears  to  have  referred  when  he  said  of 
our  Sariour,  '*  the  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  gieen  all 
things  into  his  hand,**  John  iii.  85.  They  were  also  prepared  to 
acknowledge,  that  by  the  word  of  Ood  the  worlds  were  made  : 
And  therefore  when  St.  Paul  applied  aU  the  characteristics  to 
Christ,  they  could  not  fail  to  understand  that  he  was  the  Word 
or  Son  of  God  their  Messiah, 

Having  thus  shewn  by  St.  Paul's  writings  that  in  the  plainest 
and  most  unequivocal  language  he  had  proclaimed  our  ^viour 
to  be  one  in  substance  with  the  Fatlier;  it  may  be  asked  whe- 
ther, if  the  doctrine  were  false,  the  Apostle  would  have  used 
words  calculated  to  lead  the  whole  Christian  world  into  so 
strange  an  error*  If  Christ  were  only  a  frail  and  moi^  man 
Kke  ourselves,  let  the  Unitarian  say  why  the  Apostle  has  ap- 
plied to  him  expressions  which  in  the  clearest  manner  imply  his 
divine  nature,  and  justify  us  in  considering  him  as  our  Lord  and 
Our  God. 

Sermon  II.  Acts  ix.  20. — And  straightww  he  preached 
Christ  in  the  Synagogues,  thai  he  is  the  Son  of  God. 

This  passage  is  selected  by  Mr.  Spi^  as  containing  evidence 
Ml  which  the  Church  may  appeal  U>  &U  Paul  as  a  witness  of 
e«iF  Saviour's  divinity.  Unitarians  can  only  support  their  hy- 
pothesis by  giving  a  different  meaning  to  his  expressions.  The 
difficulty  of  this  is  acknowledged  \  they  must  ttierefore  give  up 
iheir  assertion^  that  the  humanity  of  Chriatis  a  doctaine  elearly 
taught  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  ob)ect  of  this  second  discourse  is  to  extend  the  former 
enquiry ;  proofs  are  therefore  urged  and  examined,  whether  in 
speaking  of  Jesus  Christen  eceasions  when  he  does  not  directly 
call  him  the  Son  of  God,  St.  Paul  has  not  ascribed  to  him  di- 
vine attributes,  &c. 

In  the  ninlih  chapter  of  the  Epistle  tath#  Romans  the  Apostle 
furnishes  a  catalogue  of  privileges  possessed  by  the  Jews,  thus, 
^  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as  coneermng.  the^fiesh 
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Ckrisi  comey  ^ho  is  oifer  tdlf  QodVkusdfor  $99r:'  W«  btM 
find  an  ackiumledgment  of  more  tiatitred  than  one  in  the  penon 
of  Christ,  and  the  poneesum  of  eertAin  attributee  which  can 
belong  to  Ood  aIone--^hon»n  '*  according  to  the  fleeh'*  (ro  new 
9m^)\  divine  ''  God  orer  all."  To  weaken  the  etrangth  of 
this  strong  hnguage.  Unitarians,  wiAout  the  authority  of  Ter* 
iMon,  manoscripty  or  ecderiastical  record,  are  under  the  necee- 
m^  of  transposing  words  hi  the  original,  to  ffive  it  a  diflbrent 
sense,  reading  Av  h  for  h  m^  and  then  translating  the  passage 
thus,  *'  whose  is  the  Ood  blessed  for  erer.**  This  conjecture  is 
shewn  to  set  the  Apostle  at  variance  with  himself,  as  in  Ronir 
ii^  ^.  he  says  of  Christ,  '*i$he  the  GodoftieJewi  only,  yea 
4^  the  OentUet  also**  Their  other  comectural  version  which 
reads  it  thus,  ^' who  is  over  all,  God  be  blessed  for  ever,'*  was 
rejected  by  Socinus  himself  as  an  uimsuai  and  unnatural  con- 
struction. 
In  Colossians  i.  15,  &c  St«  Paul  writes  thus  of  Christ, 
*'  fFko  it  the  image  of  the  inm&ihle  Godf  ihi  frit  font  ^rver*  erfo^ 
fiKre:fofhf  hm  ivefgaU  things  created  that  are  in  heavmf  uf^  that  are 
inearth^  mdhUand  iimtiblef  t^hether  thty  he  throtus  Cf  domkuonif  Of 
pHneipalitieSt  crpomrs:  all  things  w&re  ereatedJ* 

The  divine  nature  alluded  to  in  die  beginning  cf  this  passage 
frequently  repeated  by  the  Apostle,  C61ofiS«i«  15.  S  Cor»  iv»  4« 
by  which  exprsssions  the  ablest  cooimetitators  have  ever  under- 
stood that  he  meant  to  signify  Ae  real  and  essential  divinity  of 

The  unseated  pre-existenc^  of  Christ  is  next  asserted  and 
proved  (unless  we  admit  the  evident  absurdity  involved  in  the 
proposition,  that  be  first  created  hisBelf^  and  then  aU  ihiRga 
&at  are  in  heaven  and  hi  earth,)  and  being  uncreated  he  maist 
be  Ck>dr  Ibr  we  know  of  no  dass  of  beings  holding  a  middle 
rank  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature*  We  must  ftmber 
admit  his  eternity,  Ibr  be  who  existed  before  aU  created  beings 
cannot  have  had  a  beginning*  The  only  refutation  attempted 
by  Unitarians  is,  that  Christ  was  indeed  the  agent,  the  hi» 
stnnnent,  or  stsbordinate  minister  by  whom  the  wifl  of  God  was 
effected :  bat  against  this  doctrine  stand  the  strong*  words  of 
St.  Paid,  ^  aU  things  were  created  by  hmf  andfornim;  in  the 
great  work  of  diviiutv  he  acted  not  for  another,  but  for  himk 
self/'  A  similar  decmation  was  made  by  the  Evangelist,  Revr 
rr«  11*1  and  the  very  same  words  here  used  with  reference  to 
Christ,  are,  hi  Rom.  xi.  86.  applied  to  the  Father ''  of  hkn,  and 
through  him,  and  to  him  are  aU  thingt^'  Surely  such  stmikaritiee 
of  expression  must  have  had  their  meaning,  and  did  not  drop 
by  chance  from  inspired  vmters. 

The  h^t  illustration  of  die  divinity  of  Christ  is  adduced 
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from  the  worship  declmred  by  St*  Paul  to  be  due  to  Chriat^ 
In  the  face  of  such  a  command  as  that  in  Matt.  iy.  10.  *^  Thou 
shak  worship  the  Lord  thy  Gody  and  him  only  shah  ttum 
sen^j'  we  are  reminded  of  the  absurdity  of  the  supposition  that 
a  Jew  woidd  offer  divine  worship  to  any  creature,  thdr  whole 
history  being  a  comment  upon  the  impropriety  of  such  a  prao« 
tice.  The  passage  from  the  Epistie  to  the  Philip{»an8  ii.  9^ 
10^  U.  is  queued  as  particularly  applicable*  ^'  Therefore/'  on 
this  account^  (i.  e.  for  baTuig  taken  our  naiute  and  suffered  on 
the.  oQoss  for  om  salvation^)  ''  God  hath  highly  exalted  him, 
bamng  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name^^  &c* 

It  was  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  learned  defenders  of 
the  doctrine  under  consideration  *,  that  this  text  was  in  itself  a 
refutation  of  the  Unitarian  principle;  and  it  certainly  may  be. 
brought  forward  as  one  qidte  decisive  as  to  St.  PauVs  opinion 
respecting  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

These  passages  clearly  prove  that  as  God,  and  hot  as  man, 
doep  he  propose  him  to  men  and  angels  as  an  object  of  worship. 
As  "  God  mamfest  in  thefie&h  f"  in  ^*  whom  dwelt  all  the  fulness, 
efthe  Godliead  bodily ;]:"  does  he  proclaim  that  every  knee  should 
bow  before  him.  Christians  therefore,  from  the  verv  first,  have 
offered  Jesus  religious  service,  in  full  assurance  oi  iaith^  that 
he  was  their  Saviour  and  their  Grod. 

'  A  further  testimony  arises  from  the  worship  paid  to  our  Sa- 
viour by  the  Apostle  himself,  see  2  Cor.  xii«  8,  9.  We  there 
find  him  earnestly  praying  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that,  a  cer- 
tain visitation  might  pass  from  him.  This  petition^  be  it  ob* 
served,  is  not  addressed  to  him  in  his  mediatorial  capacity,  but 
directly  to  Christ  as.able  and  wilUng  to  succour  him. 

This  second  sermon  is  brought  to  a  close  by  Mr.  Spry  >¥ith 
a  few  pertinent  reflections  on  the  nature  of  the  texts  which  have 
been  submitted  for  consideration,  and  the  effect  produced  in 
favour  of  our  Creed  through  the  controversial  ordeal  to  which 
tliey  have  been  exposed  by  diose  who  have  cavilled  at  their 
meaning  and  questioned  their  authority. 

The  remamder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  the  *^  Ob- 
servations" on  Mr.  Bdsham's  "  New  Translation  and  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle."  These  **  Observa-. 
tions"  are  extremely  worthy  of  attention,  and  evince  consider- 
able acuteness  of  criticism,  as  well  as  sound  scholarship.  We 
shall,  however,  have  an  opportunity  before  long  of  turning  them 
to  better  account  than  we  could  do  here;  and  then  shall  not  fail 
to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Spry. 

•  Bull  Dcf.  Fid.  Nic.  sect.  2.  cap  2.  §.  2.  \>.  S7. 
t  ITim.  iii.  16.  ,         t  CaJQ|9.u.^». 
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A  Seties  uf  Fatniiiar  Diseourses  an  tits  ApoHled  Creeds  the  Lot^m 
Prayer;  and  the  Litany;  with  a  Treatise  on  Confirmation,  and  the 
Sacrament.  By  the  fafe  Rbv.  W.  Lanopord,  D,D.  Chaplain  in 
Or^nary  to  His  Majesty,  Canon  of  Windsor,  and  Under  Master 
of  Eton  School.    8vo.  SOOpp.    Ills.    Rivmgtons.   1824.  . 

This  Volume  is  dedicated  by  penmssion  to  the  Kiag-s  Most 
ExceDent  Majesty^  by  the  Author^s  son»  whose  adrertiaenieBl; 
we  transcribe. 

"  The  candour  of  the  reader  is  requested  in  perusing  this  volume  of 
Discourses,  which  (with  two  exceptions,  viz.  *  A  Treatise  on  Confir- 
mation/ and  *  on  the  Sacrament,*)  were  delivered  before  congregations 
in  the  performance  of  the  Author's  parochial  duties  in  the  country,  and 
on  that  account,  written  and  compiled  in  a  plain  and  unadorned  style,' 
and  obviously  never  intended  for  general  publicity, 

**  The  Editor  flatters  himself,  notwithstanding,  that  they  breathe  the 
language  of  genuine  piety,  and  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  in  that  respect  may  not  be  unworthy  the  kind  patronage 
he  has  received,  and  for  which  he  begs  to  express  his  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments." • 

The  volume  is  published  by  subscription.  The  Discourses 
on  the  Creed  are  eight  in  number,  and  are  usefully  explanatory 
of  diat  valuable  summary  of  our  Faith.  The  following  extract 
will  afford  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style,  on  an  interesting 
topic. 

"  The  peiB(ms  who  were  assembled  to  he  the  witnesses  of  our  Lord's 
Ascension,  did  not  consist  of  a  great  crowd  of  men,  who,  from  their 
pumber,  might  have  had  an  indistinct  view  of  the  scene  itself,  or  been 
unacquainted,  as  strangers,  with  the  form  and  countenance  of  him  who 
was,  in  k>  marvellous  a  way,  lifted  up  in  the  rising  doud.  Had  many 
been  present,  and  some  of  them  been  really  known  to  the  Saviour, 
through  the  introduction  of  his  miraculous  cures  before  his  death,  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that,  from  a  situation  not  sufficiendy  near,  as 
he  was  placed  upon  an  eminence  and  a  hill,  they  could  have  had  it 
in  their  power  to  discern  whether  he  was  the  identical  Jesus,  consisting 
of  a  real  body,  much  mere  of  the  same  body,  as  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  before  the  change  of  his  late  dissolution.  Had 
the  spectators  been  convinced,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  figure  did  in 
truth  consist  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  it  represented  no  otiier  than, 
Christ  himself,  yet  as  most  of  them  were  strongly  prejudiced  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Jewish  Law,  and  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  a 
Messiah,  they  nught  have  represented  what  they  saw  in  no  true  lights 
but  joined  with  the  Chief  Priests  and  Rulers  in  decrying  a  delusioui. 
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Happyt  ^PEy»  ^^cv^i^f  ^  1^  consequences,  as  well  as  truly  charac- 
taristical  of  Divine  Wisdom  was  it,  that  the  return  of  our  Lord  to  his 
Futh^  wtti  tisiUe  to  his  faitfafUyWMtft  aloud ;  and  oobfloed  lo  the 
sigbt  of  meiii  who  were  to  be  the  defehders  of  the  imihi  aad  to  tnain- 
tain  the  reolitr  of  their  Master's  depattuns  ai^nst  the  cuniiing  and 
maUce  of  aStma  adversaries.  They,  though./^  ito  number,  were  fur- 
nidh^d  with  a  to  wet  of  {Bpving  a  ready  answer  to  adv  gainsayer, 
who  might  pbsHitdy  argtte  agsdnst  did  p6flfaubility  df  the  Ase^&sion,  or 
attempt  to. ridicule  so  grounSess  a  supposition.  They  had  been  the 
c(nnpaftion8  ff£  lesud,  through  die  whole  course  of  his  mlnlsti^ ;  thev 
had  beea  admitted  to  a  s(^t  of  the  marrellous  eutei  which  he  had 
wrought ;  had  heard  his  doctrines,  and  been  partakers  of  his  domestic 
life,  rood  and  habitation  |  they,  therefore,  could  not.  at  any  dne, 
9nistak€  his  l^son.  The  same  men  had  also  received  trom  him  every 
icfidmony  they  eould  require,  lifter  bis  Resurrectioil,  that  he  ivas  a  man, 
and  by  the  bositSve  demand  of  onft  among  them,  that  he  was  the 
S(me  ttlafi,  WneA  he  was  raised  from  the  dead,  as  they  had  the  ^miliar 
h&tereourie  with,  of  iociety  and  friendship,  oefore  his  Crucifixion.  It 
was  impossible  diat  greater  fitness  could  exist  in  any  trafksaetion  than 
this.  Good  indeed  was  God  to  the  Christian  world,  in  permitting 
iheni  alone  to  witness  his  Son's  ascent  to  gloty,  who  had  been  widi  him 
before  and  after  deadi.  and  could  not  be  decMei  in  what  they  were 
admitted  to  see.  Fron^  them  we  aU  learn,  not  only  that  Jesus  went  to 
Heaven,  but  that  he  w^nt  in  human  form,  having  thereby  an  assurance, 
that  after  bis  asiampki  we  of  the  same  natute  and  bodily  pans,  are 
capaUe  Of  IroiMJMefi  from  earth  to  the  mansiote  of  heavai/  P<  61. 

The  two  eennons  on  the  LOrd'd  Ptay^t,  appear  to  give  a  cor- 
rect escposidon ;  if  we  exceptan  InaOcuracy  in  the  second  sermonir 
(p.  18S,)  where  it  is  said,  that  **  sins  committed  and  sinners 
who  eomimt  them,  incur  a  fetisityf  as  a  tkbi  or  Ate  to  ihein. 
from  a  mervbed  and  wroi^^ed  avenger/*  The  pcouAHy  incmrfid 
by  ain  iit  a  debt  w  dui  to  ihejfutice  of  Oad,  whom  W«  pftsy  Uf 
fiirgive  ua  this  debly  etoi  as  we  fbrgi^e  otn*  debfo^rs* 

Th6  ttftual  diatribiitkm  of  the  Pf ayev  i«  Altered,  wltheirt  pet^ 
haps  being  iflft)fotedi  Ineteftd  of  condderift^  three  of  the  sit 
fyedtions  M  reifttfaig  to  the  gloty  of  God,  end  three  to  our  own 
essential  wants,  the  first  p^oti,  "  hallowed  be  thy  tMHe,^  is 
hicltided  in  the  faitoeadon ;  Md  the  l&st  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct petitions,  so  that  ftc^  are  made  to  respect  the  glory  of  God  ^ 
/our  the  wants  of  men. 

<•  Under  die  swftd  venentiofi."  says  die  stithor,  "  of  the  Deity,  so 
enettcled  with  fiery,  we  ftaturaily  express  hotMgi^  and  a  due  sense  of 
his  holiness,  '  hidlowed  be  thy  naihe/  This  is  said  in  contradiscine- 
tk>n  to  ouTMifes,  Who  afe  the  em/My,  And  thefefare  e:)tpressite  of  the 
grt$i  dfstanee  between  him,  who  is  to  accept,  imd  those  who  are  to 
presem  dieir  aupi^eadon,  and  shews  humUiifJ'   P.  169. 
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The  first  wordii  of  tho  Lord's  Prayer  seem  mdrd  naturaUjr  to 
excite  this  feelmg  of  oyr  distance  from  the  abode  and  the  per« 
faction  of  God ;  and  a  consequent,  humility  of  heart.  The 
reader  will  mohably  prefer  the  old  distribution  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  Frayer :  for  iffywah'nrcj  rb  ovq^oS  w  is  plainly  as  much 
in  the  form  of  a  petition  as  the  subsequent  clauses ;  and  the 
diqmictive  eonjunQtion  ((\x«  ahews  the  sense  of  the  last  petition 
to  be  ineomplete  without  the  addition  to  it,  ^<  but  dehver  ua 
6om  evil/* 

It  should  be  obsenFedy  however,  that  in  the  Treatise  on  Coii« 
Urmatlon^  whieh  with  the  Dissertation  on  the  Saerament  of  the 
IiOrd>  Shipper,  vas  *•  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  atithor's 
private  pupils/*  the  several  parts  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  stand 
as  they  are  usually  arranj;ed. 

The  sermons  on  <•  the  Eitany'*  appear  to  have  been  composed 
with  great  attention  to  the  subject  matter  of  that  comprehen- 
sive form  of  supplieatioii}  aod  arc^  full  of  piety  mid  usefiil  fai* 
stniction. 

The  '^  Treatise  on  ConfirmatiQii/'  and  the  ^  Diss^^t^tioa  oii 
the  Sacrament,"  ivhieh  have  been  aUuded  tOi  »re  4id9Sfiieiidy 
adupted  to  the  purpose  whieh  the  author  had  in  view* 

The  firat  is  an  explaniMdoii  of  the,  Chureh  Catechisvw  as  pire* 
paratory  to  Confirmation.  The  last  iUustrates  the  Eucharist  by 
i^efereoee  to  the  Jewish  Passover.  It  ia  elenrly  and  sensibly 
written*  and  ^ht  with  good  cifeqi  be  put  into  the  ImmU  ii 
young  eoimmuiieaixts. 

,  Tm  short  paragraph)  however^  at  p%  @d8»  appears  to  require 
some  few  additioivd  remarks*  whieh  might  he  w^  supplied  £rmn 
Biahop  Qihson^s  traet*. 

Dr.  Langfcffd  having  stated  the  pttrttcular  abuse  of  thet  EiK 
oharist  by  some  of  the  Church  at  Corinth»  and  the  nature  of 
the  punidunent  which  the  Apoatle  asaured  them  they  w^hxUI 
ineur>  thus  es^presaee  hmiseE 

'  "  The  some  oSeace  ownQt  iix  these  days  be  eommitted ;  and  thers- 
Ibre,  so  far  is  the  everlasting  damnation  from  being  to  be  dreaded, 
that  even  the  temporary  (temporal)  is  not  to  be  expected," 

The  same, offence  in  kind  certainly  is  not  likely,  ngr  indeed 
possible^  to  be  eoimnitted,  itx  our  Church;  but, 

^  Akhoi^h  it  k  m^w^  says  SUioii  Qibson,  <^  that  \» « danuiation' 
the  Apostle  means  sickness,  and,  othec  ju^gioeKiits  upon  the  body;  yet 
it  is  certain,  that  whoever  presumes  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Table  With** 
QUI  swdi  an  \»m  end  jt^odbswt  aashawa  Uself  in  a  waUag&tsa  tg 
fimakd  sU  sin,  ami  in^a  QonaciQatioi^s  desirt  sod  lesolutiiim  ta  s^cve 
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and'pleate  God  in  the  general  course  of  a  toberi  vinuoos,  and  goJly 
life,  is  liable  to  eternal  damnation^  till  he  repent  of  that  his  pieaump- 
lion  and  reform  his  wicked  life." 

We  with  pleasure  subjoin  two  paragraphs  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Dissertation. 

**  In  short,  liccording  to  my  faithj  according  to  my  knowledge,  ac- 
cording to  my  trudt  and  confidence,  I  believe  that  every  man  who  en- 
deavours to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  design  of  this  institution, 
and  to  frame  his  life  according  to  the  requisites  which  it  presupposes ; 
such  as  belief  in  the  Saviour ;  a  desire  to  live  as  he  has  oomm^ed ; 
a  sorrowful  remembrance  of  sins  committed ;  and  a  wish^  by  the  as- 
sistance of  Gody  which  is  to.  be  obtained  through  the  mediation  of 
Christ  Jesus,  by  earnest  and  constant  prayer,  to  lead  a  good  life,  witl, 
at  all  times,  whether  by  an  habitual  or  actual  preparation,  be  a  worthy 
partaker  of  the.Lord's  Supper."     P.  298'. 

This  volume  has  the  merit,  not  a  very  common  one,  of  keep- 
ing to  its  subject;  it  aVoids  long  digressions  on  collateral  points; 
j>reterves  method,  and,  in  general,  appropriate  langiiage,  though 
occasionally  we  meet  with  expressions,  which  appear  ratlMr 
above  the- comprehension  of  an  ordinary  country  congregatioh ; 
and,  iii  some  instances,  a  very  involved  arrangement  of  sen- 
tences* 

;  An  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  the  words  **  water  of  regeneration," 
occurs  in  the  second  sermon,  on  the  Litany,  p,  230,  but  it  is  cor^ 
rected  in  p;272.  Similar  inaccuracies  occur  at  pp.  90,  and  108« 
There  are  some  few  others;  which,  though  not  important, 
should  have  been  corrected  before  the  MS.  went  to  pressJ 

Dr.  Langford*s  Discourses  are  calculated  to  inform,  without 
Imrdening,  the  miftd ;  to  improve  the  heart  by  their  sound  and 
intelligible  applications ;  and  therefore,  to  render  our  Church 
Service  better  understood,  and  more  devoutly  attended.  At 
any  rate,'  they  realize  the  expectations  which  the  Editor  led  us 
to  form  from  them :  "  they  breathe  the  language  of  genuine 
piety,  and  the  true  doctrine  of  the  EstabUsh^d  Church.'* 


A  Third  Course  of  Practical  Sermons-:  expressly  adapted  to  he  Read  in 
Families.  By  the  Rev.  Harvey  Marriott,  Rector  of  Claverton, 
and  Chaplain  (d  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kem/on.  8vo.  4d2pp. 
I0s.6d.    Taylor  and  Hessey.     18«4. 

There  are  few  less  equivocal  proofs  of  the  usefiil  and  Approved 
character  of  a  volume  of  plain  sermons,  which  puts  forth  nb^  pre- 
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tensions,  tban  that  it  finds  purchasers,  in  these  fasddiotis  days. 
Mr.  Marriott  is  one  of  those  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  the  public  by  sound  sense  and 
sober  piety,  unattended  with  any  display  of  learning,  eloquence/ 
or  controversial  skill.  The  "  first  course*' of  his  practical  sermons 
has  arrived,  we  observe  with  pleasure,  at  a  fourth  edition;  and 
the  '^  second  course**  at  its  second  edition.  The  other  works,— « 
and  they  are  several — which  have  appeared  with  Mr.  Marriott's 
name  have  been  chiefly  educational,  having  for  their  object  the 
right  direction  of  that  vast  machine — ^the  National  System  of 
Education — which  if  ill  regulated  or  carelessly  attended,  must 
assuredly  produce  the  most  tremendous  consequences,  but  if  duly 
watched  and  ably  managed  must,  on  the  other  hand,  effect  in« 
calculable  good.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  gentleman  to  introduce 
into  the  education  of  the  higher  ranks  the  same  system  which 
has  succeeded  so  well  among  the  lower:  and  by  furnishing  to 
the  public  school  and  private  family  such  religious  works,  as  the 
volume  before  us — level  to  the  capacity  of  affl  ranks  and  ages, 
and  explanatory  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  as  well  as  of  the  prac- 
tical duties  of  Christianity — he  contributes  in  the  most  efiectual. 
manner  to  preserve  the  union  so  much  to  be  desired  in  all  semi^ 
naries  and  domestic  circles  between  the  cultivation  of  the  mi&d 
and  of  the  heart. 

We  shall  give  a  brief  analysis  of  so  many  only  of  the  thirty 
sermons  contained  in  this  volume  as  may  enable  our  readers  to 
jud^e  of  their  general  style,  leaving  them  to  establish  their  own 
credit  as  their  precursors  have  already  done. 

Sermon  i. — Life  a  Pilorimage.  On  the  New  Year.-—!' 
Pet.  iL  11. — "  As  Strangers  and  Pilgrima'' 

The  propriety  of  dwelling  upon  such  a  subject  at  the  com-* 
mencement  of  the  year  is  pomted  out ;  and  the  unwillingness  of 
men  to  attach  the  same  practical  importance  to  eternal  as  to 
temporal  things  is  justly  reproved.  That  we  are  but  strangers 
and  pilgruns  here  appears  from  the  first  establishment  of  Adam> 
and  Eve  in  Paradise :  and  at  their  fall  allusion  was  made  to  a 
better  state,  when  the  power  of  inan's  tempter  should  be  broken, 
and  the  pilgrimage  of  life  be  over.  This  hint,  originally  ob- 
scure, was.  strengthened  as  the  world  grew  older.  Of  this  seve« 
nd  passages  from  Scripture  are  to  be  alleged  in  proof.  Christ 
again  inculcated  the  doctrine  by  repeatedly  speaking  of  another 
and  more  perfect  state ;  and  additional  proof  is  derived  from 
our  own  experience — "  your  fathers  where  are  they?  where  are 
many  thousands  of  the  contemporaries  known  and  unknown,  first 
of  our  in&ncy^  then  of  our  youth,  then  of  our  maturer  age."  &c« 
They  had  their  warning,  so  have  we. 
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There  to  a  tendency  m  the  human  mind  to  adopt  a  lort  of 
disbelief  ^f  unweleome  doctrinea ;  and,  that  we  are  stran^n  here 
below  18  a  doctrine  of  this  description ;  but  though  in  practice  it 
may  be  denied*  in  ai^ument  it  cannot.  Singular  that  so  unportant 
a  truth  should  produce  so  few  spiritual  fruits  1  Earthly  affectionSf 
strengthened  by  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  are  the  cause  of 
this  unconcern*  A  simihur  effect  was  viriUe  in  the  way  in  which 
our  Saviour's  miracles  were  received.  But  if,  in  opporition  to 
the  corruption  of  our  nature,  and  bondage  to  the  world,  we  have 
received,  as  we  ought  to  do,  the  truth  conveyed  in  the  text ;  still 
proof  is  r«Mq[uired  that  our  belief  is  not  tlie  mere  assent  of  our 
understanding,  but  of  our  heart.  The  necessity  dierefore  o£ 
profiting  by  tibe  wholesome  lessons  which  are  taught  by  seasons 
like  (he  present  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied. 

"  Ths  beginning,"  says  ^r.  M.  "  of  another  of  those  short  periods 
wbieh  number  our  days  upon  earth  is  now  before  us ;  and  we  all  begin 
the  year ;  but  that  we  shall  all  go  through  this  year  is  what  none  can 
ten ;  in  the  ordinary  issues  of  life  we  should  be  prepared  to  expect  that 
we  may  not  all  meet  again  to  listen  to  the  kneO  of  the  departed,  to  re- 
ceive the  awakening  watchword  of  an  opening  year.  But  who  shall  go 
and  who  shall  meet  again,  is  a  question  as  impossible  to  be  answered,  as 
il  is  fkdl  of  the  most  awfiil  wanting.  Our  jrreat  eoneem  is  not^  to  ibiow 
the  end  of  our  pilgrimage,  but  to  prepare  mr  it.  We  travel  stiB  and  our 
jomney  has  an  end." 

Hesece  arises  the  eicpediency  of  each  oonsidmng  his  own  an*, 
mediate  path ;  for  though  all  are  {^Igrimo,  the  life  of  each  indi* 
vidual  is  affected  by  many  and  various  circnmstances.  Even 
sincere  believers  too  often  wander  from  the  Christian's  path  and 
neglect  the  graces  and  charities  of  hfr^  because  ^^  diej  make  this 
world  too  much  of  a  home  and  sufier  the  little  things  of  time  to 
fret  and  gaU  their  swit,  and  ao  to  break  the  power  of  reHffioa 
upon  their  souls.."  Let  each,  then,  look  to  himself  individamfir^ 
comparing  the  balance  of  good  or  ill  he  may  ei^oy  or  sn^; 
reaping  from  bolh  feehnga  conducive  to  his  advancement  to« 
wards  a  proaperouaeondusdonm  The  preparation  which  is  re^ 
quisle  for  toe  laat  account  is  to  be  sought  in  {nrayer^  obedienee, 
perseverance,  and  confidence  in  the  promises  of  Grod.  ^*  Then 
wheAkcr  this  be  the  last  year  of  our  pilgrimage  or  not,  ow  true 
vest  and  h^ne  wffl  be  Ibund  in  Heaven." 

Sbrmon  n.r-i-ON  TB£  DUTY  OP  FAaniio.*--^Isaiah  kvi.  5w«-«-''/r 
itm^hmj^htikat  lhmfeehtmn,Q  dag  for  a  wmA  io  mfiieiiis 
a9«IF  /til  to  iom  dcwm.  hit  head  asabmltuth,  amdio spread 
^0ieiehih  and  oikgt  under  him?  WUl  thou  then  caU  M$  a  fast 
and  an  acceptable  day  to  the  Lotd.^ 
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The  duty  itself  is  first  considered  and  then  the  manner  of  per* 
forming  ft.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the  necessity  of  soma 
restraint  upon  a  nature  at  all  times  prone  to  get  the  master  over 
our  better  feelings,  is  pointed  out,  together  with  the  erroneous 
views  frequently  taken  of  the  obligation ;  in  noticing  which  it  is 
judiciously  remarked,  that 

"  All  self  denial  in  things  not  in  themselves  sinful,  and  bodily  mortifi** 
cations  especially,  in  whatever  it  consist,  must  be  practised  oidy  as  an 
instrument  for  a  higher  end ;  each  must  therefore"  (on  the  subject  of  &9ting 
or  self  denial)  '*  consider  his  own  besetting  sins,  his  own  spiritual  infirmi* 
ties.  Let  the  covetous  man  deny  himself  in  his  desire  diStex  Mammon. 
Let  the  angry  man  mortify  the  irritability  of  his  temper.  Let  the  man 
of  pleasure  forego  his  walk  in  the  broad  road  which  is  leading  him  to 
destruction.  Let  the  proud  man  remember  his  dust,  his  origin,  and  his 
end.  Let  the  uncharitable  man  think  on  the  nothingness  of  his  boasted 
attainments  in  other  duties,  the  love  of  his  fellow  creatures  unfulfilled, 
and  then  will  be  performed  in  very  deed  the  Scriptural  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  &]th." 

Sermon  m. — Thb  mercies  of  redeeming  love.^ — for  Good 
Friday. — ^Rom.  v.  7,  8,  9. — '*  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man 
one  will  die  ;  yet  peradoenture  for  a  good .  man  some  would  even 
dare  to  die%  But  God  commended  his  love  towards  us;  in  thai 
while  we  were  yet  sinners^  Christ  died  for  us.  Much  more 
then,  being  now  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shaU  be  saved  from 
wrath  through  him.^ 

**  No  language  which  the  elar  could  receive,  or  ^  human  spirit 
understand  could  ever  convey  to  our  full  understanding,  what  it  is  to  be 
redeemed  from  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  by  the  vicarious  sufferings 
oftheSonofGod." 

Still  the  text  amongst  other  passages  of  the  inspired  writings 
assists  us  in  our  contemplation  of  the  mysterious  scheme  of 
God's  love  and  man's  redemption  by  supplying  images  with 
which  we  are  conversant,  and  thus  gradually  raising  our  thoughts 
from  earth  to  heaven. 

That  so  many  are  found  travelling  on  ^'  the  broad  road"  and 
so  few  comparatively  on  the  **  narrow"  one,  which  leads.to  the 
future  world,  is  to  be  aiscribed  to  the  necessity  of  an        . 

"  Entiie  change  of  heart  and  manner  of  Ufefrom  what  natural  cor-< 
ruption  and  the  temptations  of  the  world  are  ever  pressing  upon  us  all^ 
which  makes  the  weightier  matters  of  the  soul  of  small  account,  and  gives 
the  great  hindrance  to  growth  in  grace  here,  and  to  any  real  desire  for 
glory  hereafter.  It  is,  the  stumbling  block  and  rock  of  offence,  yAich 
makes  the  cross  of  a  suffering  Redeemer  *  foolishness'  in  the  estimate  of 
of  the  unrenewed  and  carnal  heart,  and  calls  down  the  wonder  of  every 
thoughtful  spirit,  that  man,  redeemed  by  a  Saviour's  sufferings  will  not 
take  upon  himself  the  mercies  of  a  Saviour's  love." 

VOL.  I.  NO.  I.  O 
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But  while  we  wonder  that  others  should  "  neglect  so  great 
salvation/'  we  must  not  forget  that  upon  our  own  personal 
application  of  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  and  an  individual 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  will  depend 
tnir  own  participation  in  the  benefits  accruing  to  fallen  and  sin- 
ful man  from  the  one  great  sacrifice  and  oblation  made  on  the 
cross  by  the  Son  of  God, 

Seriion  IV. — ^The  Mystery  op  Man's  Redemption. — On 
THE  Passion. — 2  Cor.  v.  19. — ^"  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself.^* 

"  In  our  utter  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  God  when  unrevealed,  we 
can  know  tfaem  only  in  their  consequences,  and  then  we  know  enough 
to  make  the  whole  scheme  of  our  redemption  matter  of  continual  grati- 
tude and  spiritual  improvement." 

.  With  this  view  of  the  subject  the  text  is  considered  under 
two. heads;  first,  the  nature  and  ]>erfect  efficacy  of  the  great 
scheme  of  our  redemption ;  and  secondly,  the  necessity  that  we 
should  rightly  understand  it.  The  first  is  demonstrated  by 
arguments  drawn  from  the  inability  of  man  to  restore  himself  to 
the  divine  favour,  firom  the  need  which  existed  for  such  a  resto- 
ration, and  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  sin.  The  second  point 
is. proved  from  the  apparent  indifierence  of  so  many  professed 
Christians  to  the  gr^eat  truths  of  the  Gospel.  We  may  each  of 
us  refer  to  our  own  hearts,  with  a  conviction  that  if  on  enquiry 
we  find  our  li^s  are 

''  Odierwise  passed  in  daily  habits,  in  daily  wishes  and  desires,  in 
daily  temper  and  behaviour  one  towards  another,  than  what  the  Gospel 
enjoins,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  within  ; 
some  ^ievous  error  in  our  will  and  manner  of  hfe,  whieh  keeps  us  from 
the  proper  fruits,  as  well  as  from  our  sufficient  enjoyment  of  the  pro* 
mises  and  mercies  of  our  baptismal  covenant/' 

With  .the  condusipn  of  this  sermon  we  shall  close  our  ana- 
lysis and  extracts,  having,  as  we  hope,  ^ven  a  sufficient  spe- 
cimen of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Marriott  thinks  and  writes. 
As.  far  as  regards  language  merely,  we  should  not  class  our 
author  among  the  best  writers  of  the  day — there  is  sometimes 
a  want  of  the  lucidus  or  do  in  his  arrangement,  sometimes  'of 
accuracy  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  and  sometimes  of 
care  in  the  use  of  metaphorical  expressions,  which  may  rather 
indicate  a  defect  of  ear  in  composition  than  of  any  other  more 
maferial  qualification.  We  may,  however,  safely  rank  him,  if 
it  be  true  that  "  out  of  the  abimda^ce  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh,**  among  the^oorf  men  by  whom  the  cause  of  pure  and 
undefiled  religion  is  eraciently  Upheld : — greater  praise  we  can- 
not bestow. 
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"  In  conclu&ion,"  says  Mr.  Marriott  "  let  us  consider  the  case  of  those 
who  believe,  and  those  among  professing  Christians,  who  do  not  beheve. 
To  those  who  believe,  and  shew  their  belief  in  the  great  mystery  of  our 
redemption  by  a  good  and  holy  life,  they  need  only  to  be  urged  on  by 
the  encouraging  words  of  Goa  himself:  *Be  thou  ^thful  unto  death, 
and  I  will  give  thee  the  crown  of  life.  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I 
give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  tfie  midst  of  the  paradise  of 
God.' 

"  For  those  on  whose  hearts  the  solemn  truths  of  religion  have  hitherto 
made  no  deeper  impression,  than  what  the  succeeding  cares  and  tempta- 
tions of  life  have  very  speedily  effaced,  upon  these  shbuld  be  deeply 
impressed  this  awful  consideration  :  that  though  the  Gospel  is  all  peace 
and  light  to  those  who  accept  it ;  a  dispensation  of  unspeakable  love  and 
^lercy  to  all  who  endeavour  to  understand,  beHeve  in,  and  obey  it ;  it  is 
to  those  who  refuse  it  more  terrible  than  our  imagination  itself  can  con- 
ceive. The  dreadful  reality  of  its  terrors  can  be  known  by  such  only 
as  shall  experience  the  horrors  of  '  that  second  death/  Christ  himself 
has  most  plainly  assured  us  all,  that  '  in  the  day  of  judgment  it  shall 
be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  than  for'  those 
who  refused  the  offered  mercy  and  redeeming  love  of  God.  Let  the 
anticipation  of  what  must  then  be  the  poignant  reflections  of  those  wlio 
shall  have  so  refused  the  Gospel,  be  now  a  lesson  leading  to  a  hap- 
pier issue ;  let  this  be  done,  before  it  be  discovered  too  late  for  any 
further  trial,  *  how  fearful  a  thing  it  is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  livinsr 
God.'" 

The  remaining  Sermons  are  on  the  following  subjects;  Christ 
Risen  from  the  Dead,  1  Cor.  xv.  20. — On  the  Ascension,  John 
xiv.  2. — On  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11. 
—On  the  Holy  Trinity,  1  Cor.  ii.  13,  14.— On  the  Ministry  of 
Holy  Angels,  Heb.  i.  14. — On  a  Preparation  for  the  Judgment, 
Amos  iv.  13;— The  First  Advent,  Gal.  iv.  4,  5.— The  Word, 
or  Son  of  God,  made  very  Man,  John  i.  14. — On  Receiving  the 
Holy  Sacrament  Unworthily,  1  Cor.  xi.  27,  28. — On  Original 
Sin,  Rom.  v,  14.— On  a  Surrender  of  the  Will  to  tUfe  Obedi- 
ence of  the  Gospel,  James  ii.  10,  11. — On  the  Unprofitable- 
ness of  Sin,  Job  xxxiii.  27. — On  Temptation,  1  Cor.  x.  13. — 
On  the  Love  of  God  towards  Man,  1  John  iv.  16. — On  Indif- 
ference to  Spiritual  Things,  Matt.  xii.  34. — On  the  Danger  of 
Worldly  Comforts;  Mark  x.  23. — On  the  Due  Employment  of 
each  Man's  Talents,  1  Pet.  iv.  10.— One  Thing  Needful,  Luke 
X.  41,  42. — The  Idolatry  of  Christians,  Ephes.  v.  5. — Man  the 
Ordinary  Cause  of  his  own  Heaviest  Sorrows,  Psalm  xxxvii.  26. 
—The  Single  Eye,  Matt.  vi.  22,  23.— The  Christian  Test,  Isa. 
viii.  28.— On  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  1  Cor.  xiii.  13.— The 
Sahie.— The  Same. — On  Anger,  1  Pet.  iii.  3,  4.'— The  Same. — 
On  Christian  Friendship,  Rom.  xii.  15. 
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SermonSf  5y  lA«  Rkv.  J.  W.  Cunningham,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Harrow; 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Northwich ;  and  latt 
Fellow  of  St,  John's  College^  Cambridge,  Vol.  II.  8vo.  4S5pp. 
10«.  6df.     Hatchard.     1824. 

In  this  second  volume  of  "  Sermons'*  Mr.  Cunningham  **  pre- 
sents to  the  public  a  somewhat  larger  nimiber  than  before  of 
these  plain  and  unpretending  discourses^  which  have  been  deli- 
vered in  the*  parish  where  he  has  the  happiness  to  reside." 
The  number  of  the  discourses  is  twenty-five,  and  the  descrip- 
tion which  the  author  himself  gives  of  them  is  perfectly  accu- 
rate—they are  ''  plain  and  unpretending  :*'  but  more  than  this, 
they  are  not  common  place,  and  the  subjects  of  th^m  are,  in 
some  instances,  more  than  usually  interesting.  We  say  more 
than  usually  interesting ,  not  because  any  religious  topic  can  be 
uninteresting,  but  because,  among  the  multitude  of  sermons 
which  the  press  annually  supplies,  there  are  certain  theses  so 
frequently  adopted  for  discussion,  and  the  treatment  of  them  is 
so  similar,  that  the  most  important  truths  fail  of  exciting  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve,  merely  because  the  readers  of  sermons  become 
tired  with  the  repetition,  and  disgusted  with  the  sameness  which 
writers  of  sermons  are  bound,  if  possible,  to  avoid.  The  pubhc 
cares  not  to  have  the  same  thing  said  twice  over,  even  if  it  be  by 
two  different  people,  unless  it  be  recommended  by  some  new  grace, 
or  the  display  of  superior  talent.  In  fact,  printed  sermons  have 
to  sustain  both  a  religious  and  a  literary  character ;  to  be  gene- 
rally useful  they  must  be  generally  read :  and  to  gain  readers 
they  must  not  only  be  spiritual  or  argumentative,  but  they  must 
.also  possess  certain  excellencies  which  prove  the  writer  of  them 
to  be  a  scholar  and  divine,  as  well  as  a  pious  man. 

We  judge,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Cunningham  is  too  scrupulous 
when  he  says, 

"  Even  if  he  could  presume  to  consider  himself  as  capable  of  satis- 
fying the  wishes  of  those  who  think  more  profoundly  than  the  mass  of 
society,  he  should  exceedingly  hesitate  as  to  the  lawfulness,  especially 
in  this  species  of  composition,  of  labouring  to  gratify  the  few  at  the 
expence  of  the  many." 

We  have  never  been  accustomed  to  doubt  the  lawfulness  of 
the  Bampton,  Boyle,  Warburtonian,  or  Hulsean  Lectures  which 
have  been  successively  published,  and  which,  as  series  of  dis^ 
<;ourses,  are  perhaps  not  to  be  equalled  in  all  the  higher  qualifi- 
cations of  this  style  of  writing. ,  We  should  assuredly  doubt  the 
expediency  of  preaching  many  of  them  to  a  country  congr^iv- 
tion  of  farmers  and  labouring  men ;  but  the  question  before  us 
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regards  not  samuch  the  pulpit  as  the  press.  We  hold  that  the 
style  of  printed  sermons  should  be  adapted  to  the  purpose,  not 
perhaps  for  Vhich  they  were  originally  written,  but  tor  which 
they  are  published ;  and  that,  for  this  reason,  the  author  of  a 
volume  handsomely  printed,  and  costing  ten  and  six-pence, 
which  must  be  designed  rather  for  the  upper  than  the  lower 
ranks,  may  very  easily  err  on  the  side  of  "simplicity,"  although 
the  composer  of  cottage  sermons  cannot  well  be  too  simple,  if  he 
be  not  affectedly  uncouth. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  digression  by  thd  sunmse  that, 
through  a  little  error  in  judgment,  though  on  commendable  mo- 
tives, Mr.  Cunningham  has  not  always  made  the  best  selection 
from  his  stock  that  he  might  have  done ;  and  that  if  he  had 
written  expressly  for  publication  he  would  have  done  better  still. 
.  We  by  no  means  intend  to  imply,  however,  that  there  is  any 
thing  in  this  volume  which  can  offend  the  most  fastidious  by 
over-strained  simpUcity ;  but  we  do  think  that  a  little  more 
labour  would  have  been  well  bestowed  upon  it. 

Sermon  I. — On  being  righteous  overmuch.  Ecclus.  vii.  16. 
The  object  of  this  discourse  is  to  supply  an  answer  to  these  two 
questions:  I.  To  what  classes  of  individuals  counsel  of  the  same 
general  character  with  that  in  the  text  may  with  propriety  be 
applied ;  and  II.  To  what  classes  it  ought  not  to  be  applied. 
1st.  It  is  strictly  applicable  "to  those  troubled  with  whaX  may 
be  termed  a  scrupulous  conscience  .•"  to  those  who  are  disposed 
to  go  beyond  the  obligations  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  require  what 
it  is  impossible  for  fallen  man  to  perform.  2nd.  To  those  who 
**  by  their  intense  occupation  with  the  direct  employments  of 
religion  are  betrayed  into  aforgetjiilness  of  the  ordinary  duties 
ofUfer 

"  It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  most  High  to  be  served  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  law :  and  his  law  is  that  we  should  combine  mo- 
rality with  religion ;  love  to  man  with  love  to  himself;  the  duties  of 
the  field  and  the  study  and  the  shop,  with  the  duties  of  the  closet  and 
the  sanctuary." 

3.  To  those  "  who  may  be  termed,  in  general  language,  the 
superstitious'* — to  those  "  in  whose  religion  fear  prevails  over 
those  other  feelings  and  passions  by  which  it  ought  to  be  checked 
and  regulated."  4.  To  "  those  who  are  properly  termed  en^- 
thusiasts  in  religion'' — to  those  with  whom  "  religion  has  its  seat 
rather  in  the  imagination  than  the  judgment  and  conscience." 
Mr.  Cunningham  begs  here  "  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
class  of  persons  whose  habit  it  is  to  denounce  all  vigour  and 
earnestness  in  religion  under  the  sweeping  and  odious  title  of 
enthusiasm ;  "  for,    he  justly  remarks,  "  if  religion  be  genuine 
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it  will  infallibly  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  circle  in  which  we  move;" 
"  Nevertheless,"  he  adds^  "no  real  friend  to  Scripture  can  be 
a  friend  to  enthusiasm  properly  so  called.  Every  page  of  the 
Word  of  God  condemns  a  feverish  and  fitful  religion ;  a  reUgion 
that  concerns  itself  exclusively^  or  even  mainly  with  the  feemigs 
— ^a  religion  of  dreams  and  visions,  of  intimations  often  indepen- 
dent of  Scripture,  and  often  even  opposed  to  it — ^a  religion  of 
turbulence  and  vanity  and  display." 

II.  It  is  considered  to  what  cases  the  counsel  of  the  text  is 
not. equally  applicable.  1.  ''Not  to  any  individual  or  class  of 
individuals  simply  because  their  religious  habits  or  opinions  ape 
found  to  rise  above  tlie  levelqf  opinion  and  practice  in  multitudes 
around  tliem'^  "  Singularity  without  a  sufficient  object  or  war- 
ranty is  the  birth  not  of  Scripture  but  of  self-wiQ^  and  is  there- 
fore both  injurious  to  religion,  and  offensive  to  God."  But, 
sometimes,  it  is  observed,  ''  the  Scriptures  take  one  side,  and 
the  voice  of  custom  or  fashion  another:  in  such  instances  pecu- 
liarity is  piety."  This  rule  is  clear,  we  admit,  but  it  is  one  which 
needs  much  sober  judgment  in  the  application  of  it. '  We  could 
have  wished  for  such  cautions  on  both  sides  as  Mr.  Cunningham 
is  well  qualified  to  give,  rather  than  the  too  general  and  very 
misinterpretable  advice  which  follows. 

"  Whosoever  are  the  offenders,  or  in  whatever  way  they  deviate 
from  the  path  of  duty,  you  are  to  fulfil  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle, 
'  to  come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  separate  and  touch  not  the 
unclean  thing/  that  ye  may  be  '  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord 
Almighty.' " 

We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Cunningham  would  be  among  the  first 
to  disapprove  of  the  construction  which  might  be,  and  alas !  has 
sometimes  been,  put  upon  such  a  sentence  as  this. 

2.  Not  to  him  who  "  carries  his  religion,  as  a  grand  con- 
straining and  actuating  principle,  into  all  the  circumstances 
and habtts  c(f  his  /j/J?." 

"  The  intention  of  the  Book  of  God,  from  its  first  pages  to  its  last, 
is  to  connect  religion,  as  a  motive,  and  rule,  and  principle,  with  every 
conceivable  incident  and  practice  in  the  life  of  every  individual ;  \o 
surround  us  with  it  as  an  atmosphere  ;  to  clothe  us  with  it  as  a  gar- 
ment ;  to  ally  us  to  it  as  a  perpetual  guardian  and  instructor ;  to  make 
it  the  anchor  of  every  hope,  the  shield  of  every  hour,  the  armour  in 
every  conflict ;  the  deep  and  wide  and  clear  and  overflowing  river  bf 
our  expectations  and  delights." 

3.  Not  to  him  who  "  carries  his  affections  into  his  religion/* 

"  If  Scripture  language  be  the  language  of  truth,"  argues  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, **  then  is  the  conclusion  inevitable :  the  love  of  God  is  not 
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excess,  the  love  of  Christ  is  not  excess ;  the  consecration  of  every 
leeltng  and  affection  to  the  great  author  of  them,  and  the  ardent  devo- 
tion of  ourselves  to  all  the  duties  and  eager  pursuits  (pursuit)  <^  all 
the  pleasures  of  religion :  these  dispositions  and  acts  of  the  mind  are 
not  excess,  are  not  enthusiasm,  are  not  over-righteousness." 

Still,  we  suggest,  some  caution  may  be  required  of  those  who 
feel  no  more  than  a  proper  warmth  with  regard  to  religious 
matters,  in  the  expression  of  their  feelings ;  lest  they  injure, 
rather  than  advance,  the  cause  of  godliness  by  ill-timed,  unau- 
thorized, or  hyperbolical  representations  of  its  power  upon  their 
own  hearts,  and  of  the  necessity  of  certain  evidences  of  it  in 
the  Uves  of  others.  The  term  fanaticism  can  never,  indeed,  be 
justly  applied  to  the  use  of  Scriptural  expressions  in  their  proper 
placey  but  it  is  very  possible  that  the  perversion  of  Scripture  to 
purposes  for  which  it  was  not  written,  may,  as  history  informis 
us,  foster  fanaticism,  make  blasphemy  be  regarded  as  a  virtue, 
and  sanction  the  most  daring  crimes. 

**  To  the  two  classes  of  individuals  who  appear  to  be  most 
especially  interested  in  this  discussion" — ^*  to  those  who  have 
erred  in  dealing  out  too  rashly  the  charge  of  over-righteous- 
ness;*' and  to  those  against  whom  others  have  brought  the 
charge^  '^a  few  concluding  words"  of  exhortation  are  addressed. 

To  the  one  class,  that  if  they  be  now  brought  to  a  sense  of 
the  injustice  of  which  they  have  been  ffuilty,  they  should  make 
what  amends  they  can:  and  henceforth  ^'give  their  zeal  a  new 
and  Scriptural  direction."  To  the  other  class,  that  being  as- 
sured they  shall  "  reign*'  with  Christ  if  they  *' suffer"  with  him, 
they  "  strive  by  the  power  of  God  to  add  prudence  to  piety; 
to  connect  the  spirit  of  a  sound  mind  with  the  affections  of.  a 
large,  warm,  and  devoted  heart." 

One  more  piece  of  advice  we  should  unquestionably  have 
added,  which  Mr.  Cunningham  will  not  think  superfluous, 
though  it  have  escaped  his  pen.  On  those  whose  hearts  are  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  the  service  of  their  Maker  and  Redeemer,  and 
whose  Uves  correspond  with  their  professions,  if  any  such  there 
be,  we  should  press  the  duty  of  not  determining  hastily  with 
regard  to  the  spiritual  state  of  those  who  do  not,  in  \outward 
semblance,  come  up  to  the  standard  of  piety  which  they  have 
erected  in  their  own  imaginations ;  of  not  deciding  at  once  that 
they  who  lay  the  charge  of  over-righteousness  are  themselves 
ttiusK^r-righteous  or  tf/irighteous.  Let  such  persons  remember, 
that  although  a  good  tree  must  needs  bring  forth  good  fruit,  all 
good  trees  produce  not  the  same  fruit ;  and  that  it  is  by  no 
means  just  or  charitable  to  argue  from  an  apparent  difference  iti 
the  effects,  that  vital  Christianity  does  not  equally  actuate  two 
very  different  individuals.     Above  all,  never  let  it  be  supposed 
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that  serioufl  principles  and  influential  piety  cannot  exiet  in  the 
hosom  of  our  neighbour^  because  a  precise  line  of  action  which 
we  have  chosen  to  assume  as  the  boundary  of  a  religious  sphere^ 
is  not  rigidly  regarded  by  him.  He  alone  who  knoweth  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts,  and  who  hath  said  "  judge  not  that  ye  be 
not  judgedy*"  can  balance  right  principles  and  motives  against 
wrong  judgment  and  erroneous  conduct. 

Sermon  II.  "  On  the  Doctrines  of  the  Cross.  1  Cor. 
i.  23."  Notwithstanding  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified  pre- 
sented the  least  probable  mode  of  establishing  his  religion,  yet 
St.  Paul  adopted  it ;  and  it  is  still  the  duty  of  the  minister  of 
Christ,  Mr.  Cunningham  asserts,  to  preach  what  may  be  termed 
the  doctrines  of  the  Cross  as  '^  the  most  powerful  of  all  means 
for  the  conversion  of  sinners."  For  we  are  to  consider,  "  1st. 
The  inefficacy  of  all  other  means  for  the  conversion  of  man- 
kind ;  and  2nd,  the  efficacy  of  this  particular  means."  The  in- 
efficacy of  mere  eloquence,  of  mere  outward  pomp,  of  mere  ear- 
gument  and  dispuiationy  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  mere  truths 
qf  morality  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  correction  and 
sanctification  of  the  soul,  are  severally  urged.  On  the  other 
hand  is  affirmed  the  efficacy  of  these  "  doctrines  of  the  cross," 
"  in  tlie  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  of  Christ''  The  position 
contained  in  the  following  paragraph  seems  to  demand  a  fuller 
statement  and  more  careml  investigation  than  Mr.  Cunningham 
has  given  it.  We  know  not  how  to  acquiesce  in  its  truth  with- 
out doing  violence  to  some  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Chris^ 
tianity. 

"  During  tbe  life  of  Christ,  though  that  life  was  adorned  by  every 
thing  most  lovely  and  attractive ;  though  '  he  spake  as  never  man 
spake/  though  his  ministry  was  surrounded  by  the  blaze  of  miracles 
and  mighty  demonstrations  of  the  power  of  God,  few  converts  compa- 
ratively were  made.  But  directly  the  Apostles  could  plead  the  death 
of  their  master ;  could  lead  the  sinner  to  the  tomb  of  his  Saviour  ; 
could  exhibit  the  Son  of  God  mangled  and  bleeding  on  the  cross  ;  a 
new  impulse  appears  to  have  been  given  to  religion,  and  fresh  power 
communicated  to  every  sentence  they  uttered." 

Is  it  not  rather  precipitate  to  ascribe  the  rapid  promulgation 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  crucifixion  alone  of  Christ  ?  Were  not  the 
well-authenticated  circumstances  of  his  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion at  least  of  equal  efficacy  in  persuading  the  multitude  that 
Jesus  "  came  out  from  God,"  and  was  a  partaker  of  the  divine 
power  and  majesty  ?  Was  not  the  miracle  of  Pentecost,  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  of  itself  a  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit,  as  irresistible  as  it  was  notorious  ?  At  least,  St.  Paul 
speaks  thus  :    "  It  is  God  that  justifieth ;  who  is  he  that  con- 
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demneth  ?  It  Ib  Christ  that  died,  jfea  rather  that  is  risen  again, 
who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  mak:eth  inter- 
cession for  us." 

If  Christ  *^  died  for  our  sins,"  he  also  "  rose  again  for  our 
justification ;"  and  if  we  were  obliged  to  assign  a  more  powerM 
efficacy  to  cne  of  these  doctrines  in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews 
and  Heathens,  it  would  assuredly  be  to  that  in  which  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty  bore  witness  to  his  eternal  Son  on  raising  him 
from  the  dead,  rather  than  that  in  which  the  phial  of  the  wrath 
of  God  was  emptied  on  the  substitute  for  fallen  man.  We 
think,  however,  that  these  two  events  so  inseparably  connected 
in  the  work  of  salvation,  should  never  be  doctrinally  disunited, 
so  as  that  an  exclusive  efficacy  should  be  ascribed  to  either  in 
the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel. 

That  "  Ae  doctrines  of  the  cross"  have  been  found  not  less 
efficacious  among  the  heathen  nations  in  subsequent  ages  is  con- 
"firmed,  we  are  told,  by  the  experience  of  missionaries  belonging 
to  different  bodies  of  professing  Christians.  Missionary  journals 
are  not  always,  however,  the  most  accurate  of  documents ;  and 
this  is  to  be  accounted  for  without  the  imputating  of  any  un- 
worthy motive.  Those  who  have  the  arduous  duties  of  a  mis- 
sionary to  perform  ought  to  possess  great  zeal,  and  may  be  ex- 
cused a  tincture  of  enthusiasm.  Their  reports  will  therefore 
frequently  be  framed,  without  any  intention  to  deceive,  on  their 
hopes  and  persuasions,  rather  than  on  a  sober  view  of  facts 
which  may  be  discouraging,  and  seem  to  redound  little  to  the 
credit  of  the  missionary  system.  We  should  not,  for  these 
reasons,  affirm  quite  so  confidently  as  Mr.  Cunningham  that 
"  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  suiFerings  pf  the  cross  are  faith- 
fully and  feelingly  displayed  to  the  heathen,  their  conversion  is 
promoted."  Practically  speaking,  many  personal  qualifications 
and  external  advantages  are,  it  would  seem,  essential  to  the 
success  of  missionaries ;  many  preliminary  and  cautious  steps 
must  be  taken  before  the  uncivilized  mind  will,  in  general,  b^ar 
the  full  declaration  of  the  method  of  redemption. 

"  The  evidences  to  the  same  truth  to  be  collected  from  the 
history  of  religion  among  the  nations  of  Christendom''  are  by  no 
means  equivocal.  The  proof  which  is  furnished  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  her  gradual  departure  from  the  true  faith  is,  per- 
haps, more  remarkable  than  any  other.  The  power  of  these 
doctrines  upon  the  hearts  of  individuals  no  one  will  doubt  who 
has  ever  known  himself  to  be  a  sinner,  and  hoped  for  pardon  of 
his  sins. 

The  text,  we  are  told,  conveys  important  instruction  to  the 
ministers  of  religion,  to  the  parent  and  instructor  of  youth,  and 
to  all  as  individual  Christians.     It  instructs  each  in  his  station 
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to  have  recourse  to  (hese  doctrinesi  **  the  essential  and  peculiar 
truths  of  the  Gospel/'  to  give  effect  to  the  jprecepts  of  moral 
virtue,  to  make  lasting  impressions  on  the  mmd>  and  to  secure 
amendment. 

Sermon  III.  "The  invisible  World.  Zech.  i.  5."  The 
subject  is  thus  handled  by  Mr.  Cunningham.  When  we  reflect 
on  the  countless  multitudes  of  our  fellow-creatures  who  have 
disappeared  from  the  stage  of  life,  the  question  naturally  sug- 

Sests  itself,  whither  are  they  gone?  "  Your  fathers,  where  are 
[ley  ?"  As  regards  individuals  we  may  not  attempt  to  answer; 
but  the  Scriptures  furnish  a  general  reply-*-''  in  Heaven  or  in 
HeU." 

We  may  consider  therefore  generally  "  1.  The  case  of  those 
who  have  died  without  real  penitence  for  sin  or  real  faith 
in  the  Redeemer ;  and  2,  the  case  of  those  who  have  died  peni- 
tent and  believing."  In  speaking  of  the  present  state  of  departed 
spirits  we  may  use  the  terms  which  are  applicable,  more  pror 
perly,  to  their  Jinal  state,  for  there  is  ''  no  repentance  in  the 
grave." 

Those,  then,  who  have  died  without  repentance  '^  are  gone  to 
a  state  in  which  the  wicked  are  no  longer  the  prosperous,*'  not 
according  to  the  apparent  distribution  of  good  and  evil  in  this 
world :  tney  *'  are-gone  to  a  state  in  which  they  have  no  longer 
any  hopes  of  escape,  or  meam  of  approach  to  GodT — ^to  "  a  world 
without  hope — a  world  where  self-delusion  is  impossible ;  where 
every  man  takes  the  iust  measure  of  his  woes,  and  believes  that 
penalty  to  be  eternal  which  God  has  ordained  to  be  so :"  they 
**  are  gone  into  a  state  in  which  God  is  known  only  as  the  God 
of  vengeance, '  not  as  here,  "still  in  judgment  remembering 
mercy ;  '  still  drawing  us  by  the  cords  of  love ;'  still  acting  the 
part  of  a  tender  though  offended  parent." 

But,  our  penitent  and  believing  fathers  "  are  no  longer  in  a 
state  of  (Miction  and  tried"  Those  whom  the  Lord  loves  he 
here  rebukes  and  chastises ;  but  there  '^  this  season  of  trial 
and  chastisement  is  over,"  ''  in  a  world  where  all  happiness  that 
is  once  possessed  is  possessed  for  ever,  and  the  joys  of  this  in- 
stant (are)  the  joys  for  eternity :"  they  **  are  gone  to  a  world 
where  temptation  never  enters.*'  Here  it  is  one  of  the  great 
trials  of  the  servants  of  God  that  no  hour  or  place  is  secure 
from  the  invasion  of  the  spiritual  enemy  of  man ;  but  *'  into  the 
happy  world  to  which  our  penitent  and  believing  fathers  are 
gone  temptations  cannot  come:  there  the  tempter  himself  has 
been  excluded."  They  "are  gone  to  a  world  wftere  despondency 
or  doubt  never  comes;*'  where  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear; 
where  they  see  no  longer  *'  through  a  glass  d^prkly,  but  face  to 
face :"  they  ^'  are  gone  to  a  state  where  their  infirmities  and 
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corruptions  cannot  foUow  them;'  where  the  power  of  corruption 
which  has  been  so  constantly  exhibited  from  the  days  of  the 
Apostles  to  the  present  hour  is  entirely  subdued. 

If  such  be  then  the  glories  of  the  one  state,  and  such  the 
miseries  of  the  other,  **  what  thanks  are  due  to  that  Redeemer^ 
who  has,  by  his  own  free  grace,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
blood,  rescued  us  from  the  anguish  of  perdition,  and  thrown 
open  to  us  the  gates  of  the  numsion  of  God  ?"  What  devotion 
and  obedience  ought  we  to  render  him?  We  must  remember, 
too,  that  very  shortly  "  the  question  which  we  are  to  day  putting 
about  others,  will  be  put  about  ourselves/'  Are  we  prepared 
for  going  to  the  world  of  happiness? 

Mr.  Cunningham  thus  concludes— 

''  Soon,  my  brethren,  our  children  or  our  other  connections  shall 
stand  over  our  tombs.  Soon  they  will  water  some  new  heap  of  earth, 
or  fabric  of  stone,  with  their  tears.  Soon  you  and  I  shall  live  only  in 
the  memory  and  hearts  of  our  successors.  O  let  us  labour  to  bequeath 
to  them  the  satis&ction  of  sorrowing  not  as  those  without  hope ;  of 
being  able  to  regard  us  as  among  the  spirits  of  the  just;  of  contem- 
plating us  by  the  eye  of  faith ;  as  lying  in  the  bosom  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  drinking  the  cup  of  his  joys  in  the  kingdom  of  glory." 

We  have  thus,  with  every  desire  to  place  Mr.  Ciumingham*iB 
volume  in  its  proper  light  before  our  readers,  given  an  analysis 
of  two  of  the  Sermons,  nearly  in  his  own  words,  with  such 
longer  quotations  as  might  serve  to  illustrate  their  design,  and 
shew  the  style  in  which  they  are  composed. 

We  have  occasionally  made  remarks  on  passages  which  ap- 
peared to  call  for  them :  and  in  perusing  the  remainder  of  the 
discourses  we  have  met  with  some  few  unguarded  expressions, 
against  which,  if  our  limits  would  permit,  we  should  think  it  our 
duty  to  enter,  at  least,  a  aweat.  On  the  whole,  there  are  many 
excellencies  to  counterbalance  some  few  defects.  As  pastoral 
addresses,  these  Sermons  will  rank  much  higher  than  as  com- 
positions for  the  press — ^it  was  the  author's  wish  that  they  should 
do  so.  Their  most  striking  excellence  is  a  mild,  persuasive, 
personally-applying  tone,  indicative  of  amiable  and  earnest  feel- 
mg,  and  calculated  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  heard  them. 

We  subjoin  the  titles  of  those  Sermons  which  we  have  no 
space  to  notice  more  at  large. 

Sermon  IV.  St.  John's  discovery  of  his  Lord. — ^V.  Amiable- 
ness  without  Piety. — VI.  The  distinctions  between  the  Good 
and  the  Bad.— VII.  On  Providence.— VIII.  The  loss  of  the 
Soul. — IX.  On  the  marks  of  genuine  Repentance. — X.  Chris- 
tians the  "Friends"  of  thrist.— XI.  The  Number  of  the  Re- 
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deemed.— XII.  The  great  Enemy  subdued.— XIII.  The  oflfew 
of  Mercy  general.— XlV.  The  Father  of  a  Family.— XV.  The 
Journey  of  Life.— XVI.  Hopelessness  of  Improvement  exposed 
and  condemned.— XVII.  The  last  Judgment.— XVIII.  Negli- 
ffence  of  Religion. — XIX.  Christian  Membership.— XX.  Spi- 
ritual Death.— XXI.  The  desire  of  the  Servant  of  God.— 
XXIL  The  Prisoner  of  Hope.— XXIII.  The  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  a  Memorial  of  Christ.— XXIV.  The  God 
of  Peace.— XXV.  The  World  prepared  for  the  Christian. 


Swne  Particulars  In  the  Ministerial  Character  and  Obligations  ex- 
amined and  enforced,  in  a  Charge  delivered  to  the  Dioceses  of 
Down  and  Connor,  (U  the  Primary  Visitation  at  Lishurn,  Wednes- 
day, July  the  2^th,  1824.  By  Richard  Manx,  D.D.  M.R.I.A. 
Bishop  of  Dawn  and  Connor,  8vo.  76pp.  ««.  6rf.  Rivingtons. 
1824. 

In  proceeding  to  take  notice  of  the  Episcopal  and  other 
Charges  which  are  before  us,  we  feel  it  desirable  to  state  briefly 
tbe^principles  on  which  we  propose  to  review  these  and  similar 
(oq^ositidhs.  Emanating  from  persons  who  hold  places  of  high 
twist  and  authority  in  our  Church ;  they  not  only  come  forward 
with'  a  peculiar  claim  upon  our  attention,  but  with  a  peculiar 
title  also  to  our  respect.  They  are  interesting  as  conveying  much 
incidental  information  on  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  at  the 
time  of  their  publication,  whilst  the  important  functions  of  their 
authors,  and  the  solemn  occasions  on  which  they  were  delivered, 
will  invest  them,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  apprehension  of  our 
readers,  with  weighty  and  permanent  authority.  Under  these 
impressions,  we  need  hardly  say  that  censure  will  rarely  find  a 
place  in  pages  devoted  to  this  kind  of  publication. 

The  Charge  at  the  primary  visitation  of  the  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor  is  dedicated  to  the  vicar-general  of  the  untied 
dioceses,  and  is  designed  to  examine  and  enforce  some  particu- 
lars in  the  ministerial  character  and  obligations.  The  previous 
high  literary  character  of  the  author  nas  naturally  directed 
towards  it  a  large  share  of  public  attention.  It  touches  slightly 
on  some  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  ministerial  duty, 
which  have  been  the  subjects  of  previous  printed  communications 
from  the  diocesan  to  his  clergy.    The«e  are  followed  by  an  ex- 
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hortation  to  the  frequent  study  ot  the  ordination  s^^ice,  a^i 
exercise  supported  by  the  recommendations  of  Bishop  Beve- 
ridge.  Bishop  Wilson,  Archbishop  Seeker,  and  other  distin^ 
guished  prelates.  The  advantages  of  exemplary  conduct  in 
a  clergyman  are  fully  discussed;  and  that  not  only  as  to  matters 
of  more  obvious  importance,  but  in  things  often  esteemed  indif- 
ferent, and  especially  in  the  government  of  the  pastor's  own 
family;  From  this  subject  the  Bishop  proceeds  to  the  private 
and  aomestic  occupations  of  a  clergyman^  The  positive  duties 
of  private  devotion  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  are  stated 
with  great  force,  and  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  the  ordination 
vows.     On  the  latter  subject  we  have  the  following  remarks. 

.  "  But  in  speaking  of  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  I  cannot 
forbear  to  recommend  that  such  study  be  prosecuted  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  original  languages.  However  excellent  may  be  the  trans- 
lation of  any  author,  and  few  translations  of  any  authors  can  be 
mentioned  which  surpass  or  even  rival  the  excellence  of  the  authorized 
English  Bible,  still  the  translation  will  fail  of  exhibiting  a  full  idea  of 
the  original.  The  principle  applies  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  as 
high  a  degree  at  least  as  to  other  writings  ;  perhaps  in  a  higher 
degree  than  to  most  others.  The  knowledge  derived  to  the  student 
through  the  medium  of  the  original  languages  is  more  clear,  more 
profound,  more  complete,  more  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  more 
productive  both  of  improvement  and  delight.  The  power  of  reading 
the  New  Testament  in  the  original  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  all  Clergy- 
men are  possessed  of ;  if  that  power  were  continually  exercised  by 
the  daily  reading  of  a  chapter  in  the  Greek,  it  would  in  a  short  time 
be  greatly  augmented ;  it  would  add  by  corresponding  advances  a 
large  accession  to  the  stock,  previously  acquired,  of  theological  learn- 
ing ;  and  the  result,  I  am  sure,  would  be  highly  gratifying^  as  well  as 
highly  beneficial,  to  every  Clergyman  who  enjoys  those  feelings  which 
belong  to  his  profession.  An  acquaintance  with  the  original  language 
of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  is  much  less  generally  preva- 
lent. I  lament  that  it  is  so  :  and  I  think  it  much  to  be  desired,  that 
instruction  in  Hebrew  should  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  course  of 
education  in  our  universities,  and  a  regular  branch  of  examination  in 
candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church.** 

The  negative  duties  implied  by  the  ordination  vow,  "  to  set 
aside,  as  much  as  may  be,  all  worldly  cares  and  studies,"  are  next 
examined.  "  The  criterion  of  a  Clergyman's  studies  should  be 
their  subserviency  or  their  non-subserviency  ,to  the  great  work 
to  which  his  labours  are  pledged."  Under  the  head  of  the 
occupations  of  a  Clergyman,  the  Bishop  states  in  what  cases  he 
conceives  the  magisterial  functions  may  be  profitably  united 
with  those  of  the  divine.     Some  judicious  remarks  are  added 
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on  the  amusements  suited  for  a  Clerg3mian ;  in  the  course  of 
whieh^  all  those  species  of  exercise  which  are  technically  termed 
sporting,  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  censured  and  pronounced 
almost  incompatible  with  the  fml  benefit  which  may  be  expected 
from  a  conscientious  discharge  of  the  mmisterial  duties. 

"  Not  that  I  would  be  understood,  my  reverend  brethren,  as  taking 
upon  me  to  deny,  that  these  duties  may  in  some  sort  and  degree  be 
performed  by  Clergymen  who  engage  in  the  diversions  of  the  field. — 
Fearing,  however,  that  such  diversions  are  not  generally  followed  with 
moderation,  and  that,  when  they  are  followed  at  all,  a  large  portion  of 
time  is  most  commonly  devoted  to  them,  I  do  not,  at^  I  appreliend, 
exceed  the  bounds  of  probability  in  supposing,  that  only  a  scanty 
allotment  of  leisure  is  appropriated  by  the  sportsman  to  those  minis- 
terial offices,  which  lie  out  of  the  prescribed  course  of  his  periodical 
duties  ;  and  that  the  vigilant  corrector  of  profaneness,  profligacy,  and 
idleness,  the  active  patron  of  piety,  sobriety,  and  honest  industry,  the 
diligent  instructor  of  childhood,  the  support  of  age  and  widowhood, 
and  the  affectionate  comforter  of  sickness,  is  not  most  successfully  to 
be  sought  amongst  the^  followers  of  the  sports  of  the  field.  The  least 
that  can  be  said  of  these  sports,  in  their  connexion  with  this  view  of  our 
profession,  b  that  they  have  nothing  in  unison  with  the  duties  just 
specified ;  that  they  do  not  predispose  the  mind  for  performing  them 
at  all ;  that  they  do  not  fit  and  prepare  it  for  performing  it  properly ; 
nay,  let  me  add,  agreeably  to  a  foregoing  remark,  that  they  rather 
dispose  it  to  regard  such  duties  as  dull  and  insipid,  and  deprive  it  both 
of  the  inclination  to  execute  them,  and  of  that  zeal  and  earnestness  aAd 
devotion  to  the  cause,  without  which  they  cannot  be  .executed  with 
effect." 

We  wish  we  had  room  to  quote  more  fully ;  but  fear  we  have 
already  encroached  upon  the  space  devoted  to  the  remaining 
Charges. 


A  Charge  delivered  at  the  Vmtatum  qf  Thomme  Elringten,  D,D\ 
M>R.LA.  Lord  Bishop  €f  Leighlin  and  Femsj  in  June^  18^4. 
8vo,  54pp,  %s.  6d.     MiUiken,  Dublin.    1824. 

The  Charge  of  Bishop  Elrington  commences  with  a  brief  but 
clear  abstract  of  some  laws  newly  put  in  force  for  the  regulation 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Ireland.  He  points  out  to  the  atten- 
tion of  his  Clergy,— 1st.  The  Act  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners for  the  regulation  of  the  endowed  sdiools  in  Ireland 
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(5S  Geo.  III.  c.  107).  Next  an  Act  usually  denominated  the 
Church-rates  bOl  (4  Geo.  IV.  c.  86) ;  then  the  Burial  bill,  ^s  it 
is  called,  for  enabling  the  funeral  service  to  be  performed  in  the 
parish  church-yard  according  to  the  rites  of  the  sect  to  which 
the  person  buried  has  belonged ;  4thly,  The  amended  bill  for 
the  composition  of  Tythes  ;  and  lastly,  an  Act  to  amend  the 
laws  for  enforcing  residence. 

On  the  contents  of  these  several  acts,  the  Bishop  has  given  his 
Clergy  some  clear  and  useful  information.  It  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  the  judgment  and  temper  with  which  his  Lordship  purposes 
to  enforce  their  application  may  produce  the  good  effect  which 
is  expected  from  them.  But  la^,  excellent  as  it  is  in  its  own 
nature,  and  well  enacted  as  it  may  be  in  the  present  instances, 
has  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  its  efficacy ;  the  cry  of  our  sister 
country  will  be  heard,  and  her  calamities  will  be  felt  in  spite  of 
all  tliat  legislative  wisdom  can  do,  unless  her  own  sons  will  unite 
in  a  hearty  desire  and  steady  endeavour  to  put  in  force  the  good 
laws  already  in  existence.  A  commutation  of  tythes  for  land 
will  do  little  towards  reforming  the  temper,  however  it  may 
obviate  occasional 'irritations;  a  compulsory  residence  of  the 
Clergy  will  not  insure  them  the  affections  of  their  flocks ;  nor 
will  any  Act  for  regulating  the  estabUshments  of  instruction, 
produce  that  anxiety  to  learn  and  that  disposition  to  teach,  the 
union  of  which  can  alone  redeem  the  people  from  ignorance  and 
its  attendant  misery. 

The  subsequent  pages  of  the  Bishop's  Charge  bear  closdjr 
upon  topics  of  more  general  interest.  The  study  and  adoption 
of  the  principles  therein  developed  would  do  morcfgood  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  than  all  that  civil  legislation  can  ever  efiect. 

"  And  now,  my  reverend  brethren,  having  said  so  much  upon  the 
several  laws  which  have  been  recently  made,  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  duties^  the  obligation  of  which  arises  from  a  different  source — 
from  the  engagements  which  you  made  at  your  admission  into  Holy 
Orders,  and  those  which  you  have  subsequently  entered  into  either  as 
Incumbents  or  Curates." 

The  Bishop  proceeds  to  remind  his  hearers  of  their  ordina- 
tion vow :  he  then  gives  a  statement  of  his  ideas  as  to  the  dis- 
tance which  constitutes  a  convenient  residence. 

'*  The  residence  must  be  such  as  to  enable  the  Clergyman  to  have 
easy  access  to  his  parishioners ;  he  must  be  seen  in  every  part  of  his 
parish,  and  use  private  monitions  and  exhortations,  as  well  as  public ; 
not  only  to  the  sick,  but  to  the  whole,  within  his  cure.  But  in  the 
discharge  of  this  duty  he  must  take  especial  care  to  avoid  forming 
conventicles,  in  any  of  those  shapes  under  which  they  have  beai  dis- 
guised by  the  schismatical  propejDsities  of  some,  the  Vanity  of  others, 
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and  th&  zeal,  though  not  according  to  knowledjge,  of  a  few  we)l-(i^* 
•posed,  but  ill-informed|  Individuals  ;  a  zeal,  often  indeed  laudable  in ' 
its  motives,  but  always  mischievous  in  its  effects." 

Excellent  remarks  follow  on  the  effect  which  is  produced  by 
the  example  of  Ministers'  own  characters. 

"  But  to  the  efficiency  of  a  Clergyman's  ministry,  it  is  above  all 
things  necessary  that  his  own  conduct  and  character  be  without 
reproach,  that  he  not  only  refrain  from  evil,  but  from  all  appearance 
of  evil ;  not  merely  be  free  from  guilt,  but  anxious  to  guard  against 
every  thing  that  might  lead  to  any  suspicion  of  irregularity  or  even  of 
levity.  If  the  enemy  of  mankind  has  an  agent  in  human  form  more 
able  than  another  to  do  him  service,  it  is  a  profligate  Clergyman.  If 
he  has  upon  earth  a  victim  absolutely  and  finally  and  eternally  his  own, 
it  is  a  profligate  Clergyman.  If  by  any  man  the  grace  of  God  is 
finally  forfeited,  so  as  that  he  shall  be  abandoned  irretrievably  to  his 
own  reprobate  mind,  it  is  by  a  profligate  Clergyman.  And  in  propor- 
tion as  vice  is  in  a  Clergyman  more  exceedingly  criminal,  so  is  every 
appearance  of  vice  with  the  more  anxious  care  to  be  avoided,  for  it 
gives  the  most  dangerous  encouragement  to  dissoluteness  in  others.'^ 

Hence  the  Bishop  proceeds  to  the  inmiediate  duties  of  a 
Parish  Minister.  The  following  observation  on  the  perform^ 
ance  of  the  servicei  is  very  striking : 

"  The  Clergyman's  next  care  is  to  read  with  due  solemnity,  our 
inimitable  form  of  prayer,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  that  serious  and 
well-informed  piety  by  which  the  compilers  of  our  Liturgy  were  dis- 
tinguished ;  to  read  it  as  if  he  prayed  himself,  and  earnestly  desired 
that  his  congi^gation  should  pray  with  him.  The  purpose  will  be  best  v;, 
answered  by  a  manner  that  indicates  more  fear  of  appearing  too  care- 
less, than  apprehension  of  being  thought  too  devout ;  guarding  rather 
against  reading  too  fast  than  too  slow,  and  showing  as  strongly  as  he 
can,  that  his  prayers  come  from  his  heart :  and  to  do  this,  there  is  no 
method  effectual  but  lending  truly  his  heart  to  what  he  says." 

The  duty  of  close  attention  to  the  Rubrics  is  strongly  en- 
forced, and  the  ill  consequences  of  their  nieglect  illustrated  in  sn, 
interesting  manner.  On  the  subject  of  Preaching,  the  ad- 
vice of  Bishop  Home,  in  his  Thoughts  on  Vctrious  Sudyeds^ 
is  quoted  with  great  effect^  and  several  useful  hints  are  added 
by  the  author  of  the  Charge.  The  duty  of  Catechising  chil^en 
is  not  forgotten ;  and  directions  for  its  more  frequent  and  more 
edifying  practice  are  given  in  a  method  particularly  suitable  to 
the  present  state  of  Ireland.  The  last  duty  to  which  the 
Charge  adverts  is  the  visitation  of  the  sick.  We  lament  that 
we  have  not  room  to  insert  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate's  ex- 
hortation to  promptitude  and  zeal  in  the  perfo)rmance  of  this 
12 
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duly.    The  following  passage  cannot  but  be  generally  accept* 
able  to  our  readers,  and  wim  it  we  must  conclude. 

**  My  reverend  brethren,  it  is  by  deep  meditations  such  as  these, 
upon  the  awful  trust  committed  to  our  care,  that  we  shall  best  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  it  requires.  It  is  by  fre- 
quently bringing  before  our  view  the  higher  and  more  solemn  offices 
which  we  may  be  called  upon  to  perform,  that  we  shall  most  effectually 
impress  upon  our  own  minds  what  manner  of  persons  we  ought  to  be 
in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness  ;  it  is  by  doing  our  duty  in  all 
its  parts  that  we  shall  best  support  the  establishment  by  which  we  are 
maintained,  and  promote  the  interests  of  that  holy  religion  to  whose 
ministry  we  have  devoted  ourselves.  It  is  not  those  who  are  loudest 
in  their  declamations  against  such  as  differ  from  us,  who  shall  be  con* 
sidered  as  the  best  friends  of  the  Church,  but  those  who  take  care  to 
give  our  enemies  no  opportunity  of  censuring  them  either  for  what 
they  have  done,  or  for  what  they  have  omitted  to  do.  He  who  pro- 
ceeds with  activity,  and  promptness,  and  zeal  according  to  knowledge, 
through  good  report  and  evil  report, — who  neither  can  be  awed  by 
inenace,  nor  influenced  by  mockery,  nor  seduced  by  specious  novelties, 
but  faithfully  devotes  himself  to  the  performance  of  all  his  duties ;  he 
it  is  who  may  hope  that  God  will  bestow  a  blessing  upon  his  endea- 
vours, and  make  him,  however  humble,  the  happy  instrument  of  good 
to  his  people," 


A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Deanery  of  Sarum^  at  his 
Primary  Visitation,  By  Hugh  Pearsok,  D.D.  Jbomestic  Chap- 
lain  to  his  Majesty^  and  Dean  of  Salisbury.  Zvo.  32pp.  Is. 
Rivingtons.     1824. 

The  Dean  of  Salisbury  treats  chiefly  of  the  character  and  du- 
ties of  a  minister,  without  noticing,  or  only  noticing  briefly,  any 
topics  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  His  view  of  the  dignity  of 
the  ministerial  office  is  thus  clearly  expressed. 

^*  The  office  of  a  Christian  minister  is  at  once  the  most  honourable, 
and  the  most  responsible  among  men.  In  the  heathen  world  nothing 
analogous  to  it  ejusted.  The  priests  of  their  idolatrous  temples  were 
intent  only  on  the  ceremonies  of  a  superstitious  worship ;  and  even  the 
philosophers,  who  professed  some  regarcl  to  the  moral  duti€«,  were 
either  absorbed  in  mere  speculative  enquiries,  or  confined  their  instruc- 
tions to  the  select  circle  of  their  disciples.  The  great  body  of  the 
people  were  abandoned  to  hereditary  superstition  and  idolatry^  and 
were  left  to  collect  the  scanty  and  imperfect  rules  of  civil  and  social 
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duty  from  the  reitrsuiita  of  Uw,  and  the  infhieiiee  of  pbUtical  instttii* 
tions.      The  inevitable  ^  result  of  such  &  destitution  pf  moral  and  j 

religious  instruction  was  that  ignorance  of  the  one  living  and  true  i 

God*  of  all  acceptable  and  beneficial  worship,  imd  of  hiany  of  the'xtmst 
important  moral  virtues,  and  that  universal  corruption  of  manners  ' 

which  so:  deplorably  chaxacterised,  and  still  wherever  the  same  causes  I 

unhappily  exist,  continue  to  characterise  the  heathen  world.     Even  | 

under  the  law  of  Moses,  the  provision  which  ^as  made  for  the  stated  | 

imtruction  of  the  people,  did  not  form  a  primary  and  prominent  feature 
in  that  diapenaation. ,  It  was  reserved  for  Christianity  to  exhibit  this 
diatinguishii^  advantage-r*to  possess  an  order  of  men  exclusively  dedi- 
cated to  .the  work  of  the  ministry,  to  whom  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
peoide  are,  solemnly  entrusted ;  whom  the  gr^eat  Head  of  the  Church 
has  colnniisaioned.to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  and  to 
whom  jie  has  delegated  a  portion  of  his  own  authority,  i^ith  this  special 
and  ^encouraging  promise,  that  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  impor« 
tant  ofSce,  *  be  will  be  with  them  always  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
y^orld.'" 

This  view  is,  in  what  follows,  more  fully  developed  and  a 
plied  to  the  consideration  of  the  duties  of  a  Clergyman,  and  tl 
motives  by  which  he  should  be  influenced. 

*'  Success  in  this  momentous  and  most  interesting  employment  can 
only  be  expected,  in  dependence  on  the  grace  of  God,  as  the  result  of 
a  heart  sincerely  devoted  to  it ;  of  the  studies  anxiously  directed  to 
this  great  object ;  of  earnestnesa  and  seal  in  our  ministrations ;  and, 
above  all,  of  a  life  conformable  to  our  high  and  holy  calling,  and  con- 
sistent with  our  avowed  principles  and  professions." 

In  the  conclusion  we  have  some  remarks  on  the  diiSculties 
and  discouragements  attending  this  employment ;  and  the  allu- 
sion is. made,  in  the  following  terms,  to  those  which  arise  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  ^times.  • 

*.*  An  impulse  has  been  given,'  frotn  various  causi^s^  which  it  does 
not  fall  wiUiin  my  province  to  develope,  by  which  the  public  mind  has 
been  roused  to  observation  and  inquiry  in  every  direction;  and  in 
none  with  greater  keenness  and  ardour,  than  towards  eveiy  thing  which 
concerns  die  Church.  I  am  far  from  considering  this  as  an  unfavour- 
Able  ignatmtom  o£  the.present  age,  or  as  one  which  Ahotdd  be  deprecated 
by  the  Clergy.  The  Church  of  England,,  like  the  divine  religiaa 
o£  which  it  exhibits  the  purest  transcript  and  the  purest  form,  needs 
not  to  shun  ex^ination^  or  to  court  tne  security  which  has  by  some 
been  supposed  to  consist  in.  the  ignorance,  or  the  implicit  and  unquali- 
fied submission  of  the  community  .to  i|s  dictates  and  decrees.  She 
stands  forward,  indeed,  as.  the  bulwark  and  the  '  pillar  of  the  truth,'  as 
the  firmest  human  defender  and  support  of  divine  revelation  in  a  bold 
and  speculative  age,  hokling  an  even  and  unvaried  course  between  op* 
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posite  and  equally  dangerous  extremes ;  maintaining  '  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  Saints,'  with  unshaken  fidelity  and  consistency.;  an^ 
opposing  an  impregnable  barrier  against  superatition  and  heresy,  against 
enthusiasm  and  indifferencci  against  formality  and  licentiousness* 
against  tyranny  and  disorder.  The  enemtes,  therefore,  of  our  Church 
are,  no  doubt,  numerous  and  formidable.  Of  these,  the  hostility  of 
some  is  open  and  avowed,  while  that  of  others*  is  covert  and  concealed. 
The  danger  to  the  very  existence  of  the  establishment,  from  the  union 
of  so  many  different  opponents,  is  certainly  fair  from  visionary.*' 

Some  useful  hints  are  given^  in  conclusion,  as^to  the  iemp^ 
and  exertions  by  which  these  difficulties  are  to  be  met. 


Grounds  and  Principles  o^  the  Church  of  England  considered;  in  a 
Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  London^ 
May ^y  1884.  By  Joseph  Hocdsn  Pott»  A.M.  Ardhdeacon'  of 
Lorfdony  and  Vicar  of  St.  Martin* s^in-tlte-Fields.  8vo.  94pf!. 
Is.ed.    Rivingtons.*   1824. 

Thb  object  of  this  charge  is  to  shew-^lst;  that  moderate  and 
equal  measures,  being  the  means  by  which  Providence  ever  ac- 
complishes its  purposes,  were  actually  employed  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Christian  Church ;  and,  2dly,  that  such  mea- 
sures have  been  successfully  adhered  to  by  the  British  Church, 
and  have  brought  it  safe  through  all  the  storms  which  have 
burst  over  it. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  first  position,  arapiid  sketch  is  given 
by  the  Archdeacon  of  the  only  means  employed  either 'for  the 
establishment  of  the  household  of  Christ,  or  for  the  retaining  of 
it  in  one  body,  when  once  arranged:  these- means  consisted 
princijpally  in  the  Skcramental  ordinances,  and  the  forms  of  mi- 
ni$teriai  discipline  and  v«rorship :  those  who  received  the  first 
commission  at  the  hands  of  tfesus  Christ,  completed  the  first 
pattern  of  government  and  order,  in  conformity  to  these  terms 
of  union,  whilst  the  protriise  which  declared  that  the  aid  of 
ProvSenee  should  ever  be  ready  in  support  of  the  flock  of 
Chtist,  gare^strength  to  that  natural  solicitude  for  its  own  pre- 
se^^vationj  without  which  no  public  body  can  subsist.  The 
efflbct  of  these  simple  and  Unostentatious  measures  was  a  peace* 
able  and  orderly  subjection  to  the  ruling  powers  ii|  evei^  place. 

For  the  illustration  of  the  second  position,  viz.,  ^'  that  mode- 
rate and  equal  measures  have  been  successfully  adhered  to  by 
the  Kitish:  Church,'.'  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  history  of  that 
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Church,  in  a  review  of  her  conduct  during  three  distinct  p^* 
riods. 

1st.  Whilst  the  attack  was  first  made  upon  her  indepen* 
dence. 

2d\y.  When  she  had  risen  triumphant  from  beneath  the  hand 
of  spiritual  despotism. 

'    Sdly.  When  she  was  called  upon  to  lay  down  terms  of  faiths 
of  worship  and  communion^  of  faith  and  practice. 

From  the  brief  notice  of  the  first  of  these  periods,  we  select  a 
striking  passage. 

"  What  was  the  answer  which  was  given  to  the  first  attempt  which 
was  made  on  the  privileges  of  the  British  Church  ?  When  the  question 
was  raised  concerning  matters  of  authority,  and  when  a  right  to  dic- 
tate was  asserted  in  favour  of  a  foreign  head,  the  answer  was  dis- 
tinctly, we  owe  nothing  to  our  brethren  in  the  faith  in  distant  quarters^ 
hut  to  love  one  another,  and  that  debt  we  are  ready  to  discharge.  When 
the  question  was  concerning  usage,  as  about  the  time  of  celebrating  the 
solemnities  of  Easter,  and  when  a  different  rule  from  that  which  had 
been  followed  in  this  country  was  prescribed,  the  answer  was  stillgiven 
in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  we  have  no  suck  custom.  These  answers 
were  both  temperate  and  prudent :  yet  they  were  succeeded  by  hosti- 
lity and  bloodshed  ;  but  the  British  Church  and  its  liberties  survived 
that  storm."    P.  9. 

In  the  review  of  the  second  great  period  of  her  history,  the 
tempered  zeal  and  the  patience  of  our  Church  are  traced  through 
the  reigns  of  Henry,  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth ;  reigns 
fraught  with  dreadful  alternations  of  peace  and  tumult:  the  Re- 
formation of  our  Church  is  shewn  to  have  been  authorized  and 
orderly. 

**  That  particular  churches  may  be  so  reformed  by  their  own  autho- 
rity,  and  that  for  this  purpose  provincial  councils  may  suffice,  is  a 
thing  allowed  on  all  sides.  In  this  behalf  we  may  take  the  word  of 
the  learned  Chancellor  of  Paris,  a  man  of  chief  note  in  his  day,  who  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  Reformation  admitted  this  right  as  it  stood,  excepted 
from  die  reasons  for  which  a  general  council  might  be  needful."   P.  IS. 

The  charge  then  proceeds  to  trace  the  exercise  of  moderate 
and  equal  temper  in  our  church  in  that  third  and  most  import 
taht  period,  wnen  she  is  seen  as  a  public  teacher  and  public 
witness,  laying  down  terms  of  faith,  worship  and  communion^ 
discipline  and  practice.  Under  this  head  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  are  principally  appealed  to. 

."  It  is  not  true,  that  our  articles  were  contrived  to  comprehend  men 
of  various  sentiments  by  means  of  dubious  language  and  equivocal  ex-; 
pr^ssions*     Such  a  mode  would  have  been  ill  calculated  for  the  cause 
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of  truth ;  but  the  care  to  conciliate  and  unite  was  much  more  happily 
exerted  by  declining  many  points  of  difference  in  things  which  were 
most  contested  at  that  time.  Accordingly,  our  articles  were  so 
framed  as  to  retain  men  who  would  have  differed  widely  if  some  things 
had  been  brought  forward  and  defined,  which  had  been  more  eageny 
determined  by  other  churches  of  the  Protestant  Communion.  This 
moderation  has  accordingly  been  followed  by  the  happiest  conse- 
quences." 

Whatever  it  is  that  our  Church  sets  forth  as  her  scheme  of 
doctrine,  she  acknowledges  no  motive  of  belief  but  the  testi- 
mony of  God's  sacred  word.  It  is  as  the  faithful  guardian,  and 
the  authorized  and  uncorrupted  witness  of  that  word,  that  she 
alone  claims  an  influence  upon  the  opinions  of  men^  or  seeks  to 
direct  their  judgments  to  certain  conclusions.  .  Two  classes  of 
persons,  eacn  hostile  to  the  present  system  of  church  authority, 
are  then  answered. 

Ist.  Those  who  deny  that  the  Church  should  have  siny  influ- 
ence at  all  in  forming  the  doctrinal  opinionsof  her  members. 

2ndly,  Those  who  are  offended  that  the  civil  power  should 
concur  to  support  the  authority  of  the  Church.  To  the  first 
class  it  is  replied, 

*'  The  act  of  believing  must,  indeed,  be  a  man's  own  act  upon  the 
best  conviction  he  can  form;  but  who  will  say  that  this  judgment 
should  not  in  any  manner  be  directed  by  the  public  voice,  and  submit- 
ted in  due  measure  to  the  guidance  of  authority  ?  It  is  a  contradiction 
to  su|ppo8e  a  Church  professing  to  preserve  the  bond  of  faith,  and  yet 
permitting  her  members  to  believe  and  teach  as  they  think  fit." 

To  the  second  class  it  is  replied,  that  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
if  it  be  considered  only  as  a  voluntary  association,  are  of  too 
great  importance  and  influence  to  be  passed  unnoticed  by  the 
State :  every  government  has  a  risht  to  provide  for  its*  own  se- 
curity ;  and  the' vast  association  of  the  Church,  ruled  by  its  own 
laws,  without  regulation  or  restraint,  might  quickly  overturn 
government  itself.  The  Archdeacon  proposes  this  most  impor- 
tant question,  **  what  are  those  who  deny  all  weight  and  autho- 
rity to  the  declarations  of  the  Church,  willing  to  allow  us  in  its 
stead?"  There  are  four  things  of  which  we  may  take  our 
choice.  Ist.  The  light  from  within,  for  which  we  have  no  other 
warrant  than  a  man's  own  assertions ;  ^ly,  the  collective  power 
of  die  commtuuty.  But  the  first  believers  as  a  public  body  did 
not  model  their  own  faith,  nor  give  their  pastors  their  commis- 
sion: there  is  that  to  which  the  power  of  the  community  is  not 
competent.  Thirdly,  the  alternative  of  submitting  ourselves  to 
any  self-constituted  power  on  earth,  as  to  the  Philosopher  of 
Malmsbury,  the  Bishop  of  Roiiie»  or  any  one  who  chooses  to 
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'clai«a  bur  reverence.  FourtUy,  we  may  all  go  6epm*aie1y  and 
collect  things  from  Scripture  with  jMrecisioii  and  exactness; 
but  if  we  begin  by  casting  out  its  great  and  general  directioiis^ 
it  is  not  clear  to  us  what  benefit  is  to  b6  derived  from  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  it.  Then  follow  the  opinions  of 
Bishop  Sanderson^  Bishop  Sparrow,  and  Archbishop  BramhaM 
on  this  subject.  The  charge  ends  with  an  exhortation  in  the 
^Archdeacon's  well-known,  affectionate,  and  earnest  tone,  to 
.  pharity,  candour,  and  moderation  on  th<6  part  of  those  who  are 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 


A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  cf  Sarum. 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  Daubbny,  LL.D.  Archdeacon  cf  Saruni. 
Svo,    70pp.    RivingtoDS.     1824, 

The  truly  venerable  Arcbdeaccp  Daubeny,  has  devoted  his 
pages  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  the  symptoms,  unfa- 
vourable to  the  cause  of  religion,  most  prevalent  in  the  present 
times :  these  are  thus  stated  at  the  outset: — 

.  ^Mle  must  have  been  either  not  at  aU  conversant  with  tlie  werldt  or 
very  little  attentive  to  what  is  at  this  time  going  on  in  it,  not  to  have 
observed,  that  in  consequjence  of  the  love  of  the  Church  wa;dng  cold» 
and  the  hatred  of  her  enemies  encrea^iog,  coupled  with  thpit  growing 
indtfTerence  to  all  religious  opinion^,  whidi  so  strongly  markis  the  cha- 
racter of  the  present  dayi  the  separation  from  her  communion,  under 
the  cloak  of  that  toleration  which  has  passed  into  the  most  licentious 
'extreme,  is  gradually  narrowing  th^  ground  upon  whidi  she  stands ;  a 
circumstance  which,  if  not  timely  counteracted,  moat  eventually  lead 
16  consequences  which  every  weJl^wi^r  to  our  estoblidwftBnt  wiU 
«poBer  or  later  have  cause  to  lianepl*" 

The  nature  of  enthusiasm  and  fanaticisfii,  theff  real  influence, 
and  the  method  of  avoiding  them,  are  next  illustrated.  The 
Archdeacon  remarks  that 

"  The  object  then  seems  to  be,  to  draw  a  middle  line  between  that 
Ittkewarmness,  which  is  the consequenoecf  Christianity  beingdegraded 
Into  ai  mere  system  of  dry  moBaiity,  stripped  of  every  motive  to  enjfagtt 
'^e  religbus  affections,  whieh  constitutes  thecold«hearted,  uninterestiiig 
religion  of  the  seL&^sufficient  Unitariam;  and  dbuit  extravagance  of 
Conceit  and  presumption,  which  m  beatrd  tmagioatiaa  has  t^  oft^ 
grafted  upon  them.'' 

To  this  we  timA.  it  mi^  fac  added,  that  there  is  a  hikewarnir 
«tess  of  a  different  kind  froni  that*  of  tfie  Unitarian,  quite  as 
much  opfioaed  to  ianatiqism^  and  quite  as  earnestly  to  he 
avoided ;  we  mean  the  lukewannness  of  those  who  being  consi- 
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deredj  and  centering  di'dmeelves  orthodox  in  their  creed,  hr^ 
altogether  regardless  of  .the  true  phictic^I  effect  of  faith.  Such 
persons,  however,  more  properly  are  the  subje<;ts  of  exhorta- 
tion to  parochial  ministers ;  and  the  attention  of  a  ruler  in  the 
Church  is  more  naturally  directed  to  those  errors  in  doctrinci 
and  heresies  in  faith,  which  are  at  the  root  of  all  practical  im* 
piety.  Dr,  Daubeney,  therefore,  very  justly  confines  hia  are% 
maining  observations  to  these  topics ;  ana  after  a  few  reflectioni 
oh  the  origin  and  growth  of  Methodism,  argues  at  some  lengtlr 
against  some  bf  the  fallacies  of  the  well-known  champion  of  the 
Unitarian  cause. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  that  a  man  of  so  much  experience  and 
judgment  as  Dr.  Daubeny,  shgtild  contemplate  the  signs  of  th« 
times  with  so  much  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  our  establish* 
ment.  We  are  sbrry  he  should  be  so  deeply  imprebsed  with 
these  forebodings,  as  to  conclude  his  charge  in  the  following 
terms: 

"  And  though  we,  my  brethren,  may  look  with  grateful  prjde  on 
the  advantages  which  our  Church  has  derived  from  the  wisdom,  piet^^ 
and  zeal  of  our  Reformers,  in  that  purer  worships  and  sounder  .faith 
which  we  have  long  possessed ;  still  we  must  eonsider  these  as  bene- 
fits vouchsafed  by  a  gracious  Providence  to  this  favoured  country ; 
iknd  to  be  continued  to  it  no  longer  than  its  inhabitants  shall  have  grace 
to  use  them  to  their  divinely  intended  purpose.  For  the  day  may 
come,  and  from  the  aspect  of  the  present  times,  sooner,  perhaps,  than 
we  are  disposed  to  think,  when  the  question  may  bcj  *  where  is  now 
the  Church  of  England  ?' " 

We  trust  that  the  day  will  never  eome  when  thai  question 
can  be  ju«t)y  asked ;  and  sure  we  are,  that  an  answdr  will  never 
be  wanting,  as  long  as  the  .annals  of  past  daysy^and  the  vecord  «if 
past  occurrences  exist.  The  Church  of  England  never  had 
more  numerous,  more  enlightened,  or  more  pious  members,  than, 
at  the  present  time,  and  should  it  ever  seem  good  to  Him  who 
now  supports  it  to  hide  aivay'  bis  countenance,  and  we  should 
perish;,  yet  would  it  alw^  be  obvious  and  just  to  answer,  that 
the  iphurch,  the  body  of  the  faitliful,  is  stiU  di^iBling,  atid  will 
exist  for  ever  ip  those  realms  where  are  thp  spirits  of  ^st  men 
xnadb  perfect.  That  comHHinion  can  never  cease^  which  has 
once  contained  such  men  as  Latimer  and  Ridley,  as  Hooker, 
Berkeley,  and  Butler ;  and  though  the  Sootely^hey  once  adorned 
may  no  longer  exist  on  earth,  it  will  assuredly  continue  fer  ^vcdr 
in  a  better  and  more  abiding  country*  > 
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A  Charge  delivered  at  the  Primary  Vintation  of  the  Rev.  George  Glover^ 
A.M.  Archdeacon  of  Sudbury •  8vo.  44pp.  1<.  M.  RiTing-* 
tons.     1824. 

From  the  charge  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  quoting  its  general  purport,  and  the  feeling 
with  which  it  was  delivered,  as  expressed  in  his  own  words. 

'*  In  submitting  these  observations  which  I  am  officially  called  to 
make,  let  me  not  be  considered  as  insensible  to  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  I  do  so.  I  have  no  need  to  be  reminded  of  my  inferiority  in 
talent,  in  learning,  or  in  experience,  when  compared  with  many  indi- 
viduals who  now  hear  me.  But  I  am  sure  that  all  such  persons  will 
not  faily  on  their  part,  also  to  remember,  that  even  in  the  best-regu- 
lated condition  of  human  society,  places  of  trust  and  authority  cannot 
always  be  the  lot  of  those  who  may  most  deserve  them,  and  yet  that 
the  general  good  may  demand  a  due  degree  of  deference  and  even 
cordiality  towards  those  upon  whom  they  are  devolved.  Stranger, 
then,  as  i  am  amongst  you,  suffer  me  individually  to  hope  for  that  in- 
dulgent attention,  which,  though  due  from  no  motives  of  personal  re- 
fard,  may  be  not  unwisely  or  improperly  extended  to  the  office  which, 
hold.  We  have  here  one  paramount  and  common  object,  in  which 
every  other  should  be  merged,  namely,  to  labour  together  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  whatever  is  due  to  God,  and  beneficial  to  man,  through 
the  medium  of  a  Church  Establishment,  modelled,  as  we  believe,  upon 
the  best  and  purest  pattern ;  and  to  resist,  by  a  zealous  and  unanimous 
co-operation,  all  that  would  impede  their  growth  and  exercise. 

**  I  shall,  therefore,  without  further  preface,  proceed  to  state  to  you 
candidly,  and  without  disguise,  the  View  I  take  of  religious  institutions, 
in  general ;  of  that  venerable  Church  Establishment  of  which  we  are 
the  ministers  and  servants  in  particular ;  and  of  those  principles  and 
that  practice  by  which,  as  I  conceive,  we  shall  best  uphold  its  welfare, 
and  accomplish  the  end  of  its  constitution. 


The  Superintendence  qf  Christ  over  his  Church.  A  Sermon  freached 
t»  Lambeth  Chapelt  on  Sunday,  April  11,  18S4,  at  the  Consecration 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Christopher  Bethell,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, By  J.  B.  SuMKBB,  M.A.  Prebendary  of  Durham^  %c. 
4to.     lB2pp.     2s.    Hatchard.     1824. 

Nothing  we  are  persuaded  wonld  more  effectually  tend  to  re- 
move the  misapprehension  which  prevails  in  the  minds  of  many 
persons  with  regard  to  the  origm  an<l  authority  of  the  Episcopa- 
nan  church  estabUshed  in  this  country,  and  to  quicken  in  others 
a  veneration  for  her  character,  than  to  improve  every  opportu- 
nity for  bringing  into  public  notice  the  consecration  of  her  Bi- 
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shops.  It  is  so  rately  that  a  mixed  congregation  hears  the  sub* 
lime  oiBce  which  is  provided  for  ordaining  a  Bishop,  that  when 
the  solemnity  is  performed  in  public  little  interest  is  excited  by 
it,  and  any  benencial  impression  it  might  make  is  confiiM^d  to  a 
narrow  sphere.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  any  de- 
vout Christian,  either  within  or  without  the  pale  of  our  commu- 
nion, could  avoid  being  much  affected  by  the  lofty  strain  of  piety 
which  pervades  the  consecration  service ;  still  less  that  any  one 
could  depart  from  hearing  it  without  some  curiosity,  at  least,  to 
investigate  the  claims  of  an  hierarchy  assuming  to  be  modeUed 
after  an  Apostolic  pattern,  and  of  Bishops  so  ardently  invoking 
the  divine  blessing  on  him  who  is  called  to  take  part  in  their 
work  and  ministry.  Should  he  have  hitherto  doubted  of  the 
soundness  of  their  title,  he  will  find  on  inquiry,  if  well  directed^ 
that  he  has  not  been  fully  instructed  on  the  subject :  and  there ' 
is  every  reason  to  hope  that  he  will  see  it. in  a  new  light.  If  the 
inquirer  be  inclined  to  take  some  pains,  he  will  be  well  rewarded 
by  petusing  Heylin's  **  Ecclesia  Vindicata^  or  Church  of  Eng- 
land Vindicated,"  in  which  he  will  see  the  following  questions 
&irly  and  learnedly  discussed. 

**  First,  that  onr  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  church  in  an  imparity  of  ministers,  and  that  according  unto  his 
example  the  Apostles  did  the  like,  ordaining  the  three  several  orders 
and  degrees  of  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons  in  the  holy  ministry. 
Next,  that  the  government  of  Bishops  being  founded  thus,  was  pro^- 
gated  over  all  the  world  with  the  faith  itself,  there  being  no  nation  which 
received  the  one  without  the  other.  And  finally,  that  in  matter  of  au- 
thority and  jurisdiction,  the  Bishops  of  the  primitive  and  purest  ages 
had  full  as  much  as  ours  of  England  in  the  present  times." 

If  he  cannot  understand  the  half-EngUsh  style  of  Heylin's 
disquisition,  let  him  take  up  an  admirable  little  tract  entitled, 
"  The  Claims  of  the  Established  Church  considered,  as  an 
Apostolical  Institution  and  as  the  Authorized  Interpreter  of  Holy 
Scripture."  In  either  case  he  will  discover  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  not  only  conformed  in  general  to  the  institutions  of  the 
first  promulgators  of  the  Gospel,  and  consistent  with  the  precepts 
of  Christ  himself,  but  that  it  adheres  closely  to  the  plan  laid 
down  by  the  Apostles,  and  in  all  essentials,  especially  in  her 
Orders,  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  primitive  ecclesiastical  ea-« 
tabUshment.  On  making  this  discovery  he  would  naturally  be 
led,  if  he  were  a  dissenter,  tp  renounce  connection  with  any  less 
authorized  system  of  church  government ;  or,  if  nominally  a 
churchman,  to  give  support  more  zealously  to  that  body  of 
which  by  birth  he  is  a  member.    If  the  true  nature  of  episco- 
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pacy,  and  the  history  of  it  in  this  country^  were  better  under- 
stood than  it  usually  seems  to  be,  the  dignity  of  the  episcopal 
office^  and  of  the  sacred  profession  in  all  its  gradatioaa,  would,  be 
more  generally  recognised,  the  miides  and  guardians  of  our  ec- 
iclesiastical  establishment  would  more  commonly  receive  the 
dutifiil  reverence  which  they  have  a  just  right  to  demand^  ^s  the 
immediate  instruments  of  that  spiritual  superintendence  which 
our  blessed  Lord  has  exercised  over  his  church  since  its  first 
planting,  and  will  maintain  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  tms  point  of  view  some  benefit  may  be  expected  from  the 
publication  of  the  sermons  delivered  at  the  admission  of  Bishops 
to  their  high  and  holy  office/  preached  as  they  usually  are  by 
clergymen  eminent  for  their  piety  and  talents.  It  is  not  often, 
however,  that  in  the  short  space  of  less  than  as  many  months 
five  new  Bishops  receive  consecration ;  nor  often  that  the  public 
are  more  deeply  interested  than  by  the  five  appointments  which 
have  recently  taken  place.  Of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
consecration  sermons  which  were  deUvered  on  these  occasions, 
and  which  form  the  subjects  of  this  and  the  three  next  articles, 
cither  as  compositions  or  as  Christian  discourses,  we  shall  say 
nothing;  of  their  positive  excellencies,  whether  of  style  or  matter, 
we  shsfi  enable  our  readers  to  judge,  as  well  as  we  can,  by  giving 
them  a  short  analysis  of  each.  We  would  only  add,  that  the 
four  together  would  bind  up  into  a  fasciculus  of  no  small  value, 
considered  with  re^a:rd  either  to  the  accession  to  the  episcopal 
order  which  has  taken  place  in  this  year,  and  which -it  would 
tommemorate ;  or  to  the  gratifying  and  instructive  topics  to  be 
found  in  many  of  its  pages. 

Mr.  Sumner,  who  stands  first  in  date,  treats  of  /^  the  superin- 
tendence of  Christ  over  his  church,"  and  he  thus  demonstrates 
}ts  permanency  and  efiects. 

The  first  teachers  of  Christianity  were  visibly  under  the  influence 
of  divine  direction ;  and  since  their  days,  tiiough  miracles  and 
inspiration  have  entirely  ceased,  our  Lord  has  ever  been  mindful 
of  his  promise  to  the  Apostles,  "  I  am  with  you  always  even  unto 
the  eiui  of  the  world ;"  fulfilling  it,  as  Mr.  Sumner  considers,  in 
the  regular  supply  of  labourers  for  the  work  of  that  vineyard,  in 
which  **  there  are  diversities  of  operations;  but  it  is  the  same 
God  which  worketh  all  in  all.''  From  these  words  of  St.  Paul, 
(1  Cor.  xii.  6.)  Mr.  Sumner  takes  occasioxi^  to  distinguish  the 
principal  operations  by  which  the  work  of  tlxe  ministry  is  accom^ 
plished ;  the  effectual  performances  of  any  one  being  beyopd  the 
unassisted  powers  of  man,  and  to  be  ascribed  to  the  agency  of 
that  Holy  Spirit  through  whom  Christ  still  abi/les  with  ms  faith, 
ful  servants.    Mr.  Sumner  enumerates  thrjee  classes  of  ^spiritual 
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Jaboiurers :  First,  there  are  the  preachers  aHl  2ii{96ionaries  mho 
from  the  earliest  ages  have  engaged  in  the  arduous  task  of  evan* 
gelizjipig  aiid  enlightening  the  l^athen  nations,  deter}:ed  by  no 
difficulties  i»r  dangers,  but  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  Clurist^ 
zealously  encountering  toil  bsA  persecution  io  the  promulgatioa 
of  the  glad  tidings  of  good  things.  The  second  class  consists  of 
those  initeipret^s  and  defenders  of  the  Sacred  Records,  who 
have  flpued  no  pains  to  elucidate  truth,  and  to  qualify  themselves 
by  leai^ngand  reseaicb  for  the  refutation  of  unscriptural  error; 
aiDMl  who  have  beat  the  whole  force  of  their  talents  to  the  diffii- 
^ion  of  the  wjritten  word  among  ^all  nations  and  languages* 
On  the  thiivd  ^a^  most  important  branch  of  the  Chrjistian  mi- 
nistry Mr.  Sumner  particularly  dwells,  and  feelingly  sets  forth 
the  patient  and  persevering  labours  of  the  vigilant  pastor  of  a 
settled  flock,  labours  which,  he  moreover  remarks  with  truth, 
are  unaccompanied  by  that  -external  reward  which  may  attach 
to  other  branches  of  the  profession* 

^*  How  often  has  the  pastor  of  the  flock  to  lament  over  an  early  pro* 
mise  of  piety  choked  by  the  cares  or  pleasures  of  die  world,  bow  often 
^re  his  rising  hopes  blasted  by  the  growth  of '  tares  aindnff  the  wheat !' 
how  carefully  is  he  obliged  to  watch  lest  even  piety  towards  God  shall 
be  accompanied  with  bitterness  towards  man  or  religious  feelings  dege- 
nerate tnto  spiritual  pride« 

**  These  and  a  thousand  dangers  which  beset  the  narrow  path,  which 
is  neither  according  to  man's  own  heart  nor  '  to  the  course  of  this 
World/  but  which  alone  ^  leadeth  tinto  life/  demand  an  earnest,  regii« 
lar,  and  as  fiur  as  this  world  is  coneemed,  unrewarded  vigSan^e,  Which 
He  only  who  '  worked)  all  in  all/  can  in^ii«.  P^haps  the  scene  of 
l^MHir  IS  cast  in  some  sequestered  corner  of  th«  land,  i^  what  the  man 
of  business  or  the  man  of  intellect  and  literature  would  call  a  wilder- 
pess ;  but  in  that  wilderness  a  flock  is  to  be  fed,  and  that  flock  is  designed 
for  inunortality,  and  the  faithful  shepherd  watches  and  pravs  and  la- 
bours for  the  safety  of  those  souls  intrusted  to  him,  as  a  father  for  the 
welfare  of  bis  children.  I  speak  to  those  who  can  appreciate  those 
cares ;  to  soine  who  have  themselves  experienced  them  and  who  know 
at  once  the  necessity  and  painfulness  of  these  ministrations.  The  in- 
terpreter of  Scripture  may  find  some  reward  in  perpetuating  his  name 
among  his  brethren,  the  preacher  may  be  cheered  by  the  apphrtise  and 
admiration  of  his  hearers,  but  ifvhat  can  stimnlate  tk6'  humble  and  re« 
tired  minister,  the  laborious  <  watchman  of  tlie  house  of  Israel/  ex« 
cept  the  desire  uni^anted  in  him  tiy  the  Spirit  that  he  majr  *  present 
every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jeans,  as  his  hope  endcmwnef  <reJoifingMii 
the  great  day/'    P.  15. 

The  doctrine  of  the  si:q[^rini€»)4^9ce  pf  Chrifstover  his  church, 
is  jj^actkally  api^^d  by  Mx^  Suimisr  tp  the  eocouragf  n^ent  of  all. 
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who  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  the  high  responsibility  of  the  Mi- 
nisterial  functions,  may  be  tempted  to  ask,  ^*  who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things  ?'*  The  Scripture  answers,  "  the  same  God  which 
worketh  all  in  all/'  though  he  work,  indeed,  by  means,  dividing 
to  every  man  talents  according  to  his  need,  and  enabling  him 
both  to  will  and  act  in  the  prosecution  of  his  heavenly  calling. 
Mr.  Sumner  concludes  with  a  special  allusion  to  the  highest 
office  of  the  church,  under  the  duties  of  which  Christ  vrall  sup- 
port his  faithful  servants,  giving  them  grace  and  strength  to 
stand  against  the  difficulties  they  encounter,  and  to  rise  superior 
to  the  flattering  distinction  of  this  world ;  that  thus,  through 
evil  report  and  good  report^  they  may  look  to  the  honour  which 
Cometh  from  God  alone. 


The  Church,  A  Sermon  preached  in  Lambeth  Chapelt  en  Sunday^ 
June  6th^  1824,  being  Whitsunday y  at  the  Consecration  of  the 
Right  Rev,  Robert  James  Carr,  D,D,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
By  Samuel  Holland,  M.D.  Rector  of  Poymngs,  in  Sussex,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Right  Rev,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester.  4to,  dOpp. 
Rivingtons.     1824. 

Dr.  Holland,  having  alluded  to  the  occasion  in  which  the  words 
of  his  text  (Matt,  xxviii.  18,  19,  20,  **  And  Jesus  came  and 
spake  unio  them,  saying,  AU  pofwer  is  given  unto  me  in  Heaven 
and  Earth,  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  ^c,**J  were 
uttered  by  our  Divine  Master,  briefly  shews  the  force  and 
application  of  the  several  parts  of  this  solemn  commission  to 
the  Apostles.  It  is  assumed  by  him  that  the  "  particular  things 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  (the  Christian  church)  in 
which  Christ  instructed  his  disciples,  when  he  commanded  them 
to  tarry  at  Jerusalem  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,'*  compre- 
hended the  constitution  of  his  Church.  When,  accordingly,  the 
promised  Comforter  had  come  and  given  to  the  disci^es  the 
powers  which  were  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  their  arduous 
undertaking,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  they  immediately  took 
hi  hand  to  frame  such  institutions  as  might  tend  to  the  perpe- 
tuity and  unity  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  it  might  he"  the 
piliar  and  ground  of  the  truth.  The  Pillar  like  unto  that  hea- 
venly one  of  cloud  and  of  Are  which  went  before  the  Israel- 
ites, to  which  in  this  wilderness  of  life  all  might  look  for  safe 
guidance :  the  ground  on  which,  as  on  aiunn  iiomoyeable  foim^ 
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datioHi  rested  at  length  and  would  rest  for  ever  the  Ark  of  the 
New  Covenant."  Although  no  precise  model  of  a  National 
Church  was  imposed,  by  divine  or  apostoUcal  authority^  on 
succeeding  generations  *'  yet,"  it  is  well  observed,  "  can  no 
man,  at  all  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  at  all  observant  of  4ts  har- 
monizing spirit,  disbelieve  that  the  institution  by  the  Aposdes 
was  in  foil  conformity  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Divine  Mim^, 
with  whom  is  no  variableness  neither  shadow  of  turning.*'  Dr. 
Holland  goes  on  to  mention  several  instances  in  which  the  mu- 
tual relation  and  resemblance  existing  between  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  dispensations  are  apparent;  and  draws  from  them  this 
conclusion. 

**  As  the  time  approached  when  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  in 
the  Hebrew  church  had  typified  the  promised  Saviour,  until  the  Lord 
himself  should  come  to  his  Temple,  were  to  be  abrogated ;  when  an 
holier  worship  and  purer  ordinanees  were  about  to  be  substituted  in 
their  place ;  the  messenger  of  the  new  covenant  renewed  the  Mosaic 
economy  in  the  orders  of  his  ministry.  As  Moses  had  ordained 
twelve  heads  of  tribes,  the  renowned  of  the  congregation,  and  seventy 
elders  to  hs^e  the  subordinate  care  of  his  church,  so  Jesus  sent  first  the 
twelve  to  preach  his  Gospel  with  these  full  and  irrefragable  credentials ; 
He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me,  and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth 
him  that  sent  me :  And  afterward  the  seventy,  though  as  inferior  mi- 
nisters, yet  with  as  marked  an  attestation  of  their  delegated  authority, 
He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me,  and  he  that  despiseth  you  despiseth  me  ; 
and  he  that  despiseth  me,  despiseth  him  that  sent  me" 

This  reference  to  the  harmony  which  prevails  in  all  the  dis- 
pensations of  the  Omniscient,  appears  to  us  to  be  made  with  sound 
judgment.  There  is,  indeed,  too  great  an  inclination  among 
some  professing  Christians  to  consider  the  al)rogation  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  in  its  ceremonial  and  judicial  branches,  as  so 
strongly  imperative,  as  that  it  were  absolutely  criminal  to  receive 
into  the  rites  or  discipline  of  the  Christian  church  any  thing 
which  was  appointed  by  divine  wisdom  in  the  Jewish.  But  no 
such  violent  abruption  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  phy- 
sical or  moral  world.  That  which  is  abstractedly  good  in  one 
age  cannot  be  abstractedly  bad  in  another  age,  though  there 
may  be  reasons,  evident  even  to  our  shortsightedness,  for  the 
annulling  of  a  preparatory  law,  or  for  the  aboUtion  of  ceremonies 
appointed  for  a  specific  purpose.  Still,  as  we  have  the  highest 
authority,  that  of  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  for  retaining  two 
Jewish  forms  in  the  most  solemn  ordinances,  the  sacraments  of 
his  church ;  surely  an  appeal  to  the  Mosaic  poUty,  where  the 
question  does  not  involve  any  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  is  not  only  allowable  but  wise.    The  principle  is  one  of 
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the  ufmdst  importance ;  and  we  do  not  think  it  is  emplbyed  bjr 
any  means  so  frequently,  or  with  as  mtich  confidence^  as  it  might 
be  used,  in  controversy  with  those  who  rejeqt  our  mode  of 
church  goremm^nt.  '  Dr.  Holland  proceeds  to  consider  the 
chiaractfer  of  the  Apostle  calkd  after  our  Lord's  ascension^  as 
contradistinguished  from  that  of  the  other  twelve  Apostles^  and 
makes  this  practical  remark.. 

**  The  manner  of  St.  Paul's  consecration  was  little  less  remarkable 
than  the  miracle  of  his  sodden  conversion.  As  if  it  were  designed  to 
be  an  ensample  in  all  fiiture  ordinations ;  ahhoti^  he  had  been  set  apart 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry  by  Christ  himself;  he  was  hot  filled  with 
the  Holy  GUiost  but  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  disciple  specially 
chosen  by  our  Lord.  Ana  when  he  was  afterwards  executing  his  holy 
office  with  othier  prophets  and  teachers  in  the  church  at  Antioch^  the 
Holy  Spirit  designing  to  send  him  and  Barnabas  on  a  higher  mission, 
enjoined  the  church  to  separate  them  for  die  work.  And  they  receiving 
accordingly  their  commission  by  the  laying  on  of  human  hands,  and 
being  sent  forth  by  the  prophets  and  teachers,  are  declared  in  the  Book 
of  Inspiration,  to  have  been  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  . 

From  the  model  of  the  churches  planted  by  St.  Paul  and  his 
fellow  labourers,  "  we  derive,**  says  L)r.  Holland,  "  the  form  and, 
in  unbroken  succession^  the  orders  of  our  National  Church.** 
Although  thus  derived^  our  church  does  not,  however,  assert 
any  claim  to  infallibility;  but  admits  that  even  as  the  primitive 
church  did  err,  so  she  also  is  liable  to  terror,  a  liability  nowever 
hot  inconisistent  with  a  divine  origin ;  inasmuch  as  the  body  is 
composed  of  members  who  are  free  agents,  and  by  nature  inclined 
to  evil;  **  There  have  been  seasbns  of  storm  and  darkness  in 
which  our  church  has  veered  frotn  her  due  course :  but  oh  the 
return  of  calm  she  has  always  resumed  her  right  direction ;  and 
simply  because  the  revealed  will  of  God  has  ever  been  her  polar 
itar."  With  his  church  Christ  has  promised  to  be  *'  alway 
6ven  tmto  the  end  of  the  world;"  but  this  it  is  argued,  does  not 
diminish  the  weighty  obligation  which  lies  on  every  individual 
minister  to  uphold  it  by  his  conduct  and  his  teaching.  At  the 
last  great  day  each  one  must  render  an  exact  account  of  the 
talents  Committed  to  his  trust,  in  order  that  it  may  be  declared 
before  men  and  angels  whedier  as  a  steward  he  is  foiuid 
"  faithful." 
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Ai  Sermon  Preached  in  Whitehall  Chapel^  on  Sunday,  June  20th,  I824i 
at  the.  Consecration^/ the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Javiee  Bl&mfieldi  D,D. 
Lord  Biehop  of  Chester,  By  John  Lonsdale,  B*D«  Bomesiie 
Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  ArcMnshop  of  Canterbury.  4to«  2!?pp» 
Rivingtons,     1824. 

The  principle  of  Mr.  Lonsdak-s  Sermwi,  taken  from  2  Cor,  iv. 
7,  is  one  erf  peculiar  interest  in  the  present  day,  when  it  is  too 
common  for  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  individual  minister 
to.  usurp  that  attention  and  deference  which  are  due  to  the  office 
of  the  ministry.  ,  JV^r.  Lonsdale  opens  the  subject  by  noticing 
that  amoi^  many  internal  indications  of  the  super-human  ori- 
giofd  of.  the  Scriptures^  the  principal  is  a  uniform  ascription  of 
eyery  thing  to  God ;  mjan  being  spoken  of  as  an  instrument  only 
ia  the  hands  of  the  Most  High  to.  accomplish  his  imerring  puT'^ 
poses.  This  truth  being  peculi^u:  to  divine  revelation,  the  tes- 
timany  borne  to  it  by  writers,  so  many  and  so  different  its  th^ 
authors  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
pervading  infltience  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  But  further  they 
declarie  not  only  the  sovereign  agency  of  God,  but  that  he  works 
by  weak,  and  to  human  eyes  often  insufficient  means.  This 
fact  is  exemplified  in  the  history  of  MoseS,  of  Gideon,  and  of 
David  in  the  Old  Testament;  in  Christian  times,  in  the  apparent 
meanness  of  our  Saviour's  station,  and  in  the  choice  of  has  disci- 
ples from  among  fishermen  and  tax-gatherers.  Paul  himself, 
thouj^h  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  versed  in  all  the 
lei^ing  of  his  age  and  nation,  yet  laboured  under  persoinal  in^ 
iBlrmitiesA^  sopae  ^^  thorn  in  die  flesh/'  .which  was  a  heavy  disad- 
vantage in.  the  attainment  of  popular  mfluence ;  as  we  may  gather 
from  his  beseeching  God  thrice  to  remove  it  from  him,  and  from 
the  answers  vouchsafed  "  my  strength  is  sufficient  for  thee," 
^  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.  *'  It  is  shown  that 
from  the  extensive  propagation  of  Christianity  by  such  appa- 
rently inadequate  means,  arises  one  of  the  strongest  argumenta 
in  confirmation  of  our  holy  religion. 

Mr.  Lonsdale  applies  the  foregoing  observations  to  the  Qcca- 
sioii  on  which  he  had  been  called  upon  to  make  them,  by  point- 
ing out,  from  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul,  the  two-fold  character  of 
the  ministers  of  Christ,  as  regards  their  office,  and  their  per- 
sons* For  the  former  they  justly  claim  to  be  esteemed  very 
liighly  in  love  oi^  those  among  whom  they  labour :  for  the  latter 
they  are  as  justly  entitled  to  patient  forbearance  and  considerate 
indulgence,  seeing  they  are  beset  with  the  same  frailties  and 
13 
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passions  as  their  brethren  of  the  laity.  More  eminently  does 
this  twofold  character  apply  to  such  as  bear  rule  in  the  house  of 
Grod ;  whose  station  bein^  above  all  important,  they  are  bound 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  meir  of&ce,  whilst  they  are  yet  content 
to  acknowledge  that  their  treasure  is  in  earthen  vessels,  and  that 
the  power  in  which  they  stand  is  not  their's  but  God's.  The 
following  extract  contains  nearly  the  whole  purport  of  the  ser- 
mon, and  is  calculated  to  inspire  sentiments  of  esteem  and  affec- 
tion towards  the  faithful  pastor,  no  less  than  tenderness  of 
judgment  towards  those  who  appear  to  come  short  of  the  mea- 
sure of  their  duty. 

"  What  St.  Paid  and  his  fellow-labourers  were,  such  also  in  the  ge- 
neral character,  though  not  full  to  the  extent  of  circumstances  and 
condition,  are  the  appointed  ministers  of  the  Gospel  at  this  day :  the 
same  in  their  natural,  the  same  in  their  ministerial  capacity :  in  their 
motives  to  humility,  and  in  their  pretensions  to  honour :  in  their  weak- 
ness and  in  their  strength.  If  we  have  to  contend  with  less  difficul- 
ties than  the  Apostles,  we  are  armed  with  less  powers  also.  If  we  are 
not  exposed  to  their  necessities  and  persecution  and  distresses^  we  cannot 
exhibit  as  they  could,  the  testimony  of  signs  and  wonders  unto  the  word 
of  grace.  We  have  the  same  treasure  which  they  had  entrusted  to  our 
stewardship,  we  have  it  in  the  same  earthen  vessels  :  and  we  are  thus  in 
the  same  manner  continually  taught  to  know  and  feel,  that  whatever  ex- 
cellency  of  power  still  accompanies  its  distribution,  must  be  accounted 
as  of  God  and  not  of  us»  Thus  then  we  know  both  how  to  be  exalted, 
and  how  to  be  abased.  We  cannot  claim  too  much  on  account  of  our 
ministry :  we  can  scarcely  assume  tx)o  little  for  ourselves.  When  we 
remember  (and  woe  unto  us  if  we  ever  forget,^  that  we  are  ambassadors 
for  Christ,  it  is  our  privilege,  our  duty  I  might  have  said,  to  magnify 
our  office,  we  are  entitled,  we  are  bound  to  demand  respect  and  atten- 
tion as  Uie  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  which  shew  men  *  the  way  of 
salvation:'  and  much  are  we  wanting  to  his  service,  if  we  are  induced 
by  any  consideration  whatever  to  forego  thi^  privilege,  or  neglect  this 
duty.  But  when  we  turn  our  view  to  the  '  earthen  vessels'  in  which 
we  bear  about  our  heavenly  '  treasure'  when  we  look  at  our  manifold 
imperfections  both  of  body  and  soul ;  at  the  opposition  which  assails  us 
from  without,  and  the  proofs  of  corruption  which  are  unceasingly  spring- 
ing up  from  within ;  then  indeed  we  are  compelled  to  cry  out  with  the 
Aposde,  '  Who  is  si^ient  for  these  things? — Our  sufficiency  is  of 
God**  And  as  this  is  the  strongest  of  all  motives  for  humiUty  in  our- 
selves, so  does  it  give  us  the  most  powerful  claim  upon  the  charity  of 
others.  When  those  among  whom  we  labour,  and  by  whom,  upon  the 
authority  of  God's  word,  we  may  expect  even  to  be  esteemed  very  highly 
in  love  for  our  work^s  sake,  are  disposed,  on  the  contrary,  to  pass  upon 
us  severe,  and  it  may  be  uncharitable  judgment,  we  may  apply  to  them 
the  Apostolic  remonstrance,  called  forth  by  a  different  occasion,  SirSf 
why  do  ye  tliese  things  ?  we  also  are  men  of  like  passions,  subject  to 
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fikeiniinmtiedy  both,  physical  and  moral*  m^A^yott.'  and  as  such  if  we 
be*  in  the  whole,  ifaithful  to  our  high  trust-^if  we  devote  the  best  part 
of  our  time,  and  talentsf  to  the  investigation,  the  maintenance,  and  the 
enforcement  of  saving  truth — if  we  sincerely  endeavour  to  shew  ourselves 
patterns  of  good  works, — ^we  have  a  right  to  receive  from  our  fellow- 
men  kind  and  considerate  indulgence  for  those  failings,  which  are  inse- 
parable from  our  common  nature."    P.  17. 


A  Sermon,  preached  in  Lambeth  Chapel,  on  Sunday,  July  25, 1824,  a^ 
the  Consecration  of  Christopher  Lipscomhe,  D,D,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Jamaica:  andofWilMam  Hart  Coleridge,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Barbados  and  the  Leeward  Islands.  By  Archibald  Montgomery 
Campbell,  M.A.  Preacher  at  the  National  Society's  Chapel,  Ely 
Place^  and  Joint  Secretary  totJie  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.    4to«     16pp.     Rivingtons.     1824. 

In  the  opening  of  his  discourse,  from  2  Cor.  xii.  28,  Mr.  Camp- 
beU remarks,  that  in  the  works  both  of  Providence  and  Grace, 
mutual  support  from  various  parts  is  the  mode  by  which  the 
whole  is  maintained,  and  that  a  subordination  of  parts  is  univer- 
sally observed.  This  fact  he  applies  to  the  church  as  a  body^ 
having  distinct  countries  for  its  members,  to  each  of  which  are 
dispensed  gifts  differing  in  value  aud  extent ;  ^'  one  country'' 
being  '^  the  respected  honoured  head,  another  the  toiling  weary 
Umb/'  From  this  analogy  it  is  inferred,  as  a  duty  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  spiritual  body,  the  ransomed  and  redeemed  bf  Christy 
that  they  should  have  care  one  of  another,  they  who  were  first 
admitted  into  the  Church  of  their  Lord,  labouring  to  bring 
others  outof  that  unbelief  in  \ifhich  all  were  originally  concluded. 
The  solemnity  of  the  day  is  then  adduced  as  a  gratifying  prooi^ 
that  our  favoured  nation  is  now  awakened  to  a  sense  of  this 
duty;  and  that  the  advantages  we  have  so  long  enjoyed  under 
the  government  of  pur  venerable  Church,  are  about  to  be  com- 
municated to  our  colonial  dependencies  in  the  West;  where^ 
notwithstanding  the  meritorious  services  of  the  West  Indian 
Clergy,  the  regular  ministrations  of  the  church  have  hitherto 
been  lamentably  inadequate  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the 
population,  and  the  want  of  rulers  to  unite  and  controul  the 
efforts  of  others,  has  bee^  long  and  severely  felt.  The  merits 
and  claims  of  Episcopacy  a^  then  briefly  argued  from  the  exam-'' 
VOL  I.  No.r.  Q 
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-pte  of  the  Primitive  Church,  the  practice  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  precepts  of  Revelation.  After  the  foundation  is  thus  laid, 
the  expediency  of  the  appointment  of  bishops  to  the  West 
Indian  Church  is  affirmed^  as  it  regards  the  improvement,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  negroes,  Mr,  C.  points  out  the 
Tieneficlal  effect  which  may  be  produced  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  masters,  and  must  eVentiially  tend  to  the  civil  improvement 
of  the  slaves,  whose  religious  instruction  may  now,  under  a  com^ 
plete  and  sufficient  church  establishment,  be  carried  on  with 
comparative  facility.  He  combats  an  objection  sometimes  raised 
against  this  establishment,  that  men  of  humble  rank  and  limited 
education  are  better  fitted  for  the  task  of  converting  the  negroes. 
That  such  persons  may  be  eminently  useful,  he  does  not  deny ; 
and  that  their  services  should  be  readily  accepted  in  those  de- 
partments for  which  they  are  qualified,  he  acknowledges ;  but 
contends  from  the  appointment  of  St.  Paul,  the  primitive  mis- 
sionary, with  whose  character  we  are  most  intimately  acquainted, 
that  learning,  dignity,  and  rank  are  essential  in  the  highest 
officers  of  the  churchy  in  order  to.  secure  the  exercise  of  the 
authority,  prudepce,  discrimination,  and  judgement,  peculiarly 
demanded  in  a  country  where  religion  has  been  too  little  re- 
garded bv  many,  and  altogether  unknown  to  more. 

The  following  extract  displays  a  feature  in  the  character  of 

the  West  Indian  slaves,  which,  if  it  be  really  as  Mr.  Campbell 

supposes,  distinguishes  them  fifom  other  heathens;  and  lessens 

the  difficulties  which  in  other  countries  oppose  the  labours  of 

*  the  missionary. 

.  '*  The  African  Negroes  ar^  not  devpted  to  the  practices  of  a  remote 
rnidquity,  nor  bliaded  by  prejudices  inimical  to  die  process  of  truth.*-* 
They  are  not  the  followers  of  a  false  pophet ;  their  unaginaticms  are 
not  captivated  by  a  gorgeous  and  sepjsuai  idolatry;  dieir  pride  is  not 
flattered  by  the  dre^^oos  pf  pbikisophy.  The  mind  of  the  negro  is  com- 
paradyely  a  blank — and  a  blank  on  wbich  Cbristianity  may  be  inscribed- 
if  we  search  for  his  rational,  moral,  or  spiritual  qualities,  nothing  presents 
itself  to  our  view  but  one  immense  void,  and  it  is  a  void  which  the 
6ospel  will  fin  U]^.  The  teacher's  tjuik  wiH  be  to  civilize  as  well  as  to 
Convert :  and  the  immediate  efiects  of  the  first  will  smooth  the  way  for 
the  second.  When  a  negro  learns  to  command  his  passions  and  purify 
his  heart ;  when  he  cultivates  domestic  habits  and  dotnestic  affections ; 
when  the  savage  gradually  disappears,  and  the  Ghristian  citizen  rmes  in 
his  place,— -he  will  become  a  different  being,  and  experience  a  difierent 
treatment  Others  observing  his  advancement  and  prosperity^,  his 
higher  estimation  and  his  increasing  comforts,  will  endeavour  to 
tr^ftd  in  his  steps.  The  flame  will  spread  from  rank  to  rank,  and  '  the 
Lord  will  add  daily  to  the  Church  such  as  shall  be  saved.' "     P.  10. 
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With  Mr.  CampbeU's  theory,  that  "  the  mind  of  the  negro  is 
QomparatiVely  a  blank/'  we  cannot  feel  intirelv  Batisfied.  The 
African  skre  is  not^  indeed,  a  civilized,  but  he  is  a  human  being : 
and  ^ould  we  search  for  ^'  his  rational,  moral,  or  spiritual  quali- 
ties," we  shall  not  find,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Scriptures,  one 
immense  void ;  but  we  shall  discover,  that  his  mind  is  pre-occu- 
pied  with  irrational  and  carnal  propensities,  and  that  these  must 
be  expelled  before  that  desirable  void  can  be  obtained  which  "  the 
Gospel  will  fill  up.**  Gross  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  natural 
religion,  and  the  utter  degradation  of  mental  faculty  and  moral 
character^  which  usually  accompanies  it,  have  not  generally 
been  considered  the  most  favourable  for  the  reception  of  Gospel 
truth.  It  has  not  been,  we  apprehend,  so  much  the  predilection 
for  other  systems,  whether  of  senseless  superstition,  of  daring 
imposture,  or  of  in&tuating  philosophy,  as  the  dread  of  civil 
disabilities,  and  the  attachment  to  sensual  indulgences,  which 
bave»  in  these  latter  days,  obstructed  the  progress  of  the  Chris- 
tian teacher.  Neither  are  we  inclined  to  diminish  the  impres- 
sion on  the  public  mind  of  the  merit  of  that  devotedness  to  the 
service  of  Christ,  which  has  induced  our  clergy  to  fiace  so  many 
obstacles  and  perils.  And  this  might  be  the  effect  of  repre* 
senting  their  enterprize  as  less  arduous  than  we  think  it  is. 

To  the  white  population,  such  an  ecclesiastical  establishment 
as  that  which  has  now  been  provided  for  them,  cannot  but  con- 
stitute a  blessing  of  the  greatest  magnitude  :  and  to  the  negroes 
such  effects  may  assuredly  be  expected,  even  by  those  who  are 
less  sanguine  than  Mr.  Campbell,  to  attend  the  efforts  of  the 
Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the  West  Indian  Church,  that  we  do 
with  Mr.  C*  most  cordially 

"  Rejoice  at  beholding  the  prelates,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
this  arduous  duty,  about  to  embark  with  a  considerable  body  of  their 
clergy  upon  their  high  and  holy  enterprize.  From  the  order  and  pro- 
priety with  which  their  undertakings  will  be  conducted,  we  anticipate 
die  gradual  if  not  speedy  removal  of  dbstructions  which  have  hitlierto 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  Their  zeal  tempered  by  discre- 
tion, their  Iciarning  warmed  by  piety,  their  authority  administered  in 
love,  will.exhibit  to  our  West  Indian  brethren,  in  all  its  gradations,  the 
true  cfaaiacter  of  the  Christian  priesthood.  Conforming  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Apostles,  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  their  master,  they 
will  strive  in  the  best  and  hohest  war : — they  will  sow  the  seed  of 
eternal  life.  And  may  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  shed  his  blessing  on 
their  labours,  and  prosper  the  work  of  their  hands."     P.  14. 
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A  Sermon  preached  at  BoHon,  in  the  Church  of  St»  Botolphf  May  fiB, 
1824,  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  i^  Lincoln, 
By  the  Rkv.  Chable»  Boothby,  Vicar  of  Suiterten,  8vo.  52pp» 
Rivingtons.     18£4r 

John  xxi.  16. — :"  Simon,  son  of  Jonas;  lovest  tfaoame?  he  saith 
unto  hinii  yea  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee:  He  saith 
unto  him,  feed  my  sheep." 

The  object  of  this  discourse  is  to  confute  the  doctrines  main- 
tained by  the  "  Calvinistic  dergy "  concerning  election  and  re- 
probation :  The  text  has  therefore  no  other  connexion  with  the 
sermon  than  as  it  serves  to  usher  it  in :  illustrating  the  propriety 
of  ^*  any  attempt  to  scrutinize  the  food  delivered  to  the  sheep  of 
Christ  by  his  appointed  shepherds  in  this  nation." 

The  work  which  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  the  opinions  of 
the  "  Calvinistic  clergy,"  is  "  a  book  published  not  many  years 
ago  by  a  member  (and  no  undistinguished  member)  of  our  own 
priesthood,  entitled.  The  Calvinistic  Clergy  defended  arid  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin  maintained.**  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this 
work  upholds  the  doctrines  of  indefeasible  Predestination  and 
hopeless  Reprobation  in  their  full  force. 

Mr.  Boothby  chooses  a  very  useful  and  therefore  very  interest- 
ing ground  on  which  to  decide  the  discussion.  "  The  Calvinisitic 
clergy"  certainly  consider  that  their  opinions  are  supported  by  the 
17th  Article  of  our  Church ;  and  moreover  seem  rather  inclined 
to  throw  this  Article  in  the  teeth  of  those  of  their  brethren  who 
differ  from  them,  as  something  to  which  they  could  not,  without 
violence  to  their  consciences,  have  subscribed :  Our  author  de- 
pies,  first,  that  the  17th  Article  upholds  Predestination  in  the 
Calvinistic  sense,  and,  secondly^  That  its  silence  in  respect  of 
Reprobation,  can  by  any  fair  process  of  argument  be  construed 
into  assent. 

.    There  are  but  two  ways  in  which  the  17th  Article  can  be  con- 
sidered; *         - 
.    1st.  As  standing  alone,  and  to  be  interpretied  without  any 
reference  to  the  other  Articles  among  which  it  is  found. 

gdly.  As  a  part  of  a  system ;  as  something  therefore  to  which 
it  is  impossible  to  affix  a  definitive  meaning  until  it  has  been  con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  that  system.  The  latter  is  the  anti- 
Calvinistic  method  of  considering  it. 

"  Being,  as  it  is,"  says  Mr.  Boothby,  "  one  of  the  thirty-nine,  I  may 
justly  claim  that  it  shall  be  interpreted  with  due  relation  to  all  die  others, 
and  that  no  interpretation  shall  be  admitted  to  be  genuine,  which  evi- 
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lientiy  contradicts  th^  obvious  meanii^  of  some  other  Article — however, 
though  not  under  any  ohUgaiion  to  consider .  thia  Article  except  with  a 
reference  to  \»z  rest,  yet  as  &r  aft  this  dispute  is  concerned  I  should 
have  no  objection  so  to  do/'    P.  16%  ' 

I.  Considering  this  Article  as  standing  alone,  it  contains  two 
strong  arguments  against  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  of  it : 
I.  It  is  distinctly  stated  that  '*  for  curious  and  carnal  persons, 
lacking  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  have  continually  before  their  eyes 
the  sentence  of  God^s  Predestination,  (that  is,  to  brood  over  the 
idea  that  those  only  can  be  saved  who  have  been  everlastingly 
and  conspicuously  sealed  to  salvation)  is  a  most  dangerous  down- 
faD,  whereby  the  devil  doth  thrust  them  either  into  desperation, 
or  into  wretchlessness  of  most  unclean  living  no  less  perilous 
than  desperation.** 

**  Is  it  truth  then,  is  it  God^s  truth,  (does  the  Article  mean  -to  say) 
that  is  the  means  whereby  the  devil  thrusts  men  into  wickedness  and  de* 
^Kiir .? — that  falsehood  is  an  instrument  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Father  of  lies,  we  hav|e  indeed  constantly  believed ;  but  that  Scripture 
truth  should  be  the  means,  by  which  he  effects  the  destruction  of  meiv 
would,  to  some  of  us  at  least,  be  new^     P.  19. 

But  2.  The  Article  speaks  of  the  too  earnest  contemplation 
t)f  this  doctrine  of  predestination  as  to  some  persons  dangerous: 
isupposing  the  Calvinistic  sense  irf  it  to  be  mtended,  to  whom 
could  it  be  said  to  be  dangerous  ? 

*'  Is  it  dangerous  to  the  elect  ?  to  those  whose  salvation  has  been  ir- 
resitibly  decreed?  No«  Is  it  dangerous  to  the  reprobate  ?  to  him  whose 
certain  damnation  iarmed  a  part  of  the  same  decree  ?  Is  there  a  greater 
danger  than  the  c^tainty  of  hell-fire  ?  can  they  fall  lower  than  the  bot- 
tomless pit  ? — St.  Peter  would  not  have  urged  his  disciples  to  make  their 
calling  and  election  sure,  which  the  steadfast  decrees  of  Ood  had  im- 
mutably established ;  nor  would  he  have  asserted  that  the  unlearned  and 
unstable  wrested  the  expressions  of  St.  Paul  and  the  other  Scriptures  to 
their  own  destruction  when  that  destruction  had  been  already  ordained 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world."     P.  21. 

This  is  the  intemd  proof  which  the  17th  Articte  bears  that  it 
cannot  be  Calvinistic. 

II.  The  l€th  Article,  going  of  course  immediately  before  that 
vhich  is  under  discussion,  declares  that  ^'  after  we  have  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  (in  Baptism)  vre  may  depart  from  ^ace  given, 
and  tall  into  sin,"'— a  doctrine  as  different  as  possible  from  that 
of  indefeasible  election.  As  to  the  "  Calvinistic  clergyman's^'  an- 
swer, that  "  a  candid  enquirer  would  suggest  to  himself  that  the 
jrace  of  the  16th  Article  is  not  the  same  as  the  grace  of  the  17tli^* 
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it  shews  at  least  that  he  is  wedded  to  one  interpretation  of  the 
17th  Article ;  for  nobody  would,  have  recourse  to  so  desperate 
an  expedient,  unless  he  were  fully  convinced  that  1^9  impossiUe 
for  both  the  Articles  to  stand  on  any  other  conceivable  interpre- 
tation; which  yet  no  unprejudiced  person  will  pretend  to  be  the 
case.— See  p,  24. 

In  the  27th  Article  it  is  declared,  that  by  Baptism  "  The  pro- 
mises of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  of  our  adoption  to  be  the  Sons 
of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  visibly  signed  and  sealed."  And 
that  this  signing  and  sealing  is  not  confined  to  the  predestinate 
of  Calvin^  we  know,  because  the  Priest  is  commanded  in  all 
cases  alike,  after  Baptism  to  say  "  We  yield  thee  hearty  thanks, 
most  merciful  Father,  that  it  bath  pleased  thee  to  regenerate  this 
infant  with  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  receive  him  for  thine  own  child 
by  adoption,  and  to  incorporate  him  into  thy  Holy  Church.** 

P-2a 

Mr.  Boothby  then  examines  the  observations  of  his  opponent 
on  certain  select  passages  of  Scripture ;  into  which  examination 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  him :  he  concludes  by  rea- 
soning thus  with  his  antagonist.  1  •  If  you  are  ever  so  truly  con- 
vinced by  such  arguments  as  those  I  have  been  examining,  how 
is  it  that  the  conclusion  to  which  you  come  does  not  starae  and 
alarm  you  ?  a  conclusion  which  snews  **  the  Scriptures  conr 
tradicting  each  other ; — the  Almighty  stripped  of  his  wisdom, 
his  goodness,  and  justice,  and  clothed  with  cruelty,  oppression^ 
and  vain  glory ; — Mankind  without  responsibility  and  without 
hope.*'  p.  45.  2.  If  you  really  beUeve  your  doctrine,  how 
can  you  preach  it,  knowing  that,  if  true,  it  can  do  no  good ;  but, 
if  erroneous,  it  must  do  incalculable  harm  ?    P.  48. 


A  Sermon  preached  on  Wednesday^  June  30,  1824,  at  the  Archdea- 
con* s  Visitation  at  Axhridge,  By  the  Rev.  D.  Williams,  A.M". 
Sfc.^c.     8vo.     28pp.     U.Qd.     Riviogtons.     1824. 

Mr.  Williams  will  not,  we  think,  be  denied  by  any  the  credit 
of  speaking  with  sincerity ;  and  in  whatever  way  the  tenour  of 
his  sermon  may  have  been  '^  misconceived,"  it  will  not  be  thought 
to  want  this  recommendation,  that  it  cornea  from  the  heart  of 
the  writer. 

2  Pet.  ii.2.-T-"  And  many  shall  follow  their  pernicious  ways, 
by  means  of  whom  the  way  of  truth  shall  be  evil  spoken  of.** 
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In  order  to  arrire  at  the  diflfei^nt  kinds  of  persons  here  al-*' 
luded  to  by  St*  Peter,  as  deserting  the  right  wa^  themaelires^ 
and  bringing  discredit  upon  those  who  continue  in  it,  the  <'  moral 
state"  of  society  is  considered  as  divided  into  three  classes. 
^  '*  Firsii  Into  Dissenters,  Enthusiasts,  and  those  who  are 
righteous  overmuch. 

**  Secondly^  Those  who  follow  such  a  steady,  consistent  re- 
ligion, as  is  seen  in  the  Articles  of  our  Church. 

^^  Andy  Thirdly^  The  Infidels  and  Sceptics,  or  as  St.  Peter 
terms  them  *  Scoffers.'"  Of  these  three  classes,  the  first,  by  means, 
of  their  wildness  and  violence,  minister  occasion  to  the  last, 
which  consists  of  persons  ever  on  the  watch  for  such  an  oppor-^ 
tunity,  to  speak  evil  of  the  second,  who  go  on  steadily  in  the  calm^ 
ness  of  a  rational  devotion. 

In  considering  the  first  class  of  persons  here  mentioned,  Mr., 
Williams's  earnestness  hurries  him  sometimes  into  inaccuracies 
of  style,  and  not  unfrequently  into  expressions  at  once  uncalled 
for  and  undignified.  The  following  passage  is  well  calculated 
to  shew  the  energy  of  feeling  which  hmders  the  clear  develope- 
ment  of  the  ideas  of  the  writer : 

'*  If  we  may  coUec^t  from  the  language  of  some  of  our  accusers,  and 
the  unsparing  censure  they  have  applied  and  stiU  scatter  abroad,  i€^ 
would  seem  that  if  the  power  were  conceded  them,  there  would  be  nor 
lack  of  the  genius  that  once  prevailed;  and  our  Church,  which  they 
term  the  '  Mystic  Babylon'  would  soon  present  as  accomplished  an  an- 
titype in  the  consummation  they  praefigure  (prefigure)  as  the  most  visi-^ 
onary  of  fanatics,  or  the  best  disposed  of  our  Evangelical  Ministers 
could  shadow  forth,"—*  Ichabod,'  or  thy  glory  is  departed,  may  then 
be  written  on  our  Church  doors.  Our  Clergy  and  Bishops  are  then 
the  Heathenish  priests  and  mitred  Infidels  they  have  been  stigmatized 
,  o«,  and  the  *  Evangelical  Ministers  fnay  then  spread  th^  Gospel  over 
a  benighted  land.'"     P.  10. 

Such  expressions  as  those  which  we  are  about  to  extract  are 
not  calculated  to  do  good ;  and  they  make  a  parade  of  feelings 
hi  no  small  degree  inconsistent  with  the  sacred  office  of  him  who 
penned  them. 

"  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  suppress  the  writhing  sneer  of  contempt, 
or  the  nausea  of  disgust,  when  under  the  guise  of  a  countenance,  darkT 
ened  and  furrowed,  as  it  were,  by  abstraction  and  devotion^  we  detect 
Ambition  deeply  seated  in  every  cavity  of  the  soul,  Avarice  that  fills  the 
heart,  and  on  the  slightest  impulse  will  kindle  in  the  eye.  Passions 
smothered  but  unsubdued,  and  Spiritual  Pride,  like  a  guardian  Demon, 
vigilant  of  every  avenue  of  the  breast,  to  repel  every  suggestion  of  hu- 
mOity,  every  whisper  of  charity,  to  exclude  every  principle  of  com- 
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munion  except  where  the  same  gloomy  austerity  cloaks  the  same  (ty* 
pocrisy  ;  or  a  blind  subhaission  is  prostrated  before  its  unccnnpromisiiig 
tyramiy."    P.  13. 

A  Cromwell  or  a  Balfour  may  possibly  be  discovered  larking 
amongst  the  thousands  of  certain  sects  even  in  our  own  days ; 
but  the  case  is  neither  sufficiently  frequent  nor  sufficiently  noto- 
rious to  warrant  language  of  this  kind  from  such  a  place^  and 
upon  such  an  occasion* 

II.  Under  this  head  two  points  are  strongly  urged ;  1st.  That 
it  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  Protestant  Reformed  Church^that 
Schism  and  Division  should  so  much  abound ;  and,  2dhr,  That 
the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England  must  not  be  denned  by 
the  creed  and  conduct  of  those  who  dissent  from  her  doctrines : 
on  behalf  of  the  first  point  it  is  shewn  that  dissent  from  the  truth 
of  God  has  existed  ever  since  the  time  of  Adam,  and  has  not 
been  wanting  in  Philosophy  any  more  than  in  Religion:  on  be- 
half of  the  second  it  is  contended  that  the  principles  of  the 
Chttrch  of  England  are  in  themselves  so  pure  and  chastened  that 
they  can  no  more  fail  than  the  great  God  of  Heaven  can  come  to 
an  end. 

III.  Of  Infidels,  many  are  led  to  be  so  by  observing  the  ex- 
travagances of  Enthusiasts:  yet  Infidelity  catches  men  by  very 
various  means  :  ^*  Metaphysical  obscurities,"  **  the  old  Munted 
weapons  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm,"  the  aflurements  of  **  seditious 
oratory,"  and  the  seductions  of  enticii^  poetry  ^'all  assist  in 
drawing  off  converts  to  the  side  of  licentiousness." 

**  The  Sciences  too  have  been  proudly  arrayed  against  us ;  Anatomy, 
Chemistry,  Astrondmy,  and  Geology  have  respectively  marshalled  their 
forces,  add  they  have  been  considered  of  such  service  in  the  cause,  that 
the  most  desperate  and  hardened  of  Infidels  in  the  present  day  has  tri- 
umphantly called  on  them  to  stand  forward  and  overwhehn  at  once  the 
delusions  under  which  we  labour."     P.  22. 

We  will  conclude  our  extracts  with  as  favourable  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  WilUams*s  writing  as  we  can  select,  from  the  2'1d  and 
24th  pages. 

**  Efut  though  their  subde  casuistry  may  captivate  the  consciences  of 
the  '  weaker  brethren/  and  much  mischief  be  disseminated  among  ar- 
dent and  inexperienced  minds,  who  have  never  weighed  the  arguments 
that  have  been  adduced  in  the  opposite  scale,  yet  nothing  is  to  be  appre- 
hended for  the  cause  of  Truth,  the  combined  talents  of  all  the  Infidels  or 
Atheists  that  ever  existed  never  can  overcast  it  with  even  the  shadow  of 
a  shade !  We  may  exultingly  point  to  a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  a  Locke,  and  a 
Paley  as  the  foremost  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith  in  Natural  Philoso- 
phy !  In  Physiology  and  Anatomy,  we  can  refer  to  a  Haller  and  a  Mead  in 
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tovmet  days,  tod  to  an  Abernethy  and  a  Bell  in  our  own,  to  say  nothing 
Df  others,  of  this  and  other  countries,  men  of  the  highest  professional 
skin,  and  of  the  most  enlarged  and  cultivated  minds,  who  have  been  and 
are  among  the  most  devout  and  smcere  Christians !  And  who  of  the 
Physiologists  of  the  present  day  will  dispute  the  palm  of  pre-eminence 
widi  the  profound  and  sagacious  Haller  V 

We  presume  the  printer  of  Mr.  Williams's  Sermon  heard  it 
prieacfaed :  and  marked  the  emphatic  passages.  It  would  be 
difficult  to' account  in  any  other  way  for  the  notes  of  acbniration 
which  are  sprinkled,  somewhat  indiscriminately,  as  our  extracts 
will  bear  witness,  over  many  of  the  pages. 


On  the  Excellency  of  the  Liturgy*  A  Sernum  delivered  at  the  Annual 
Visitation,  at  Leeds,  June  18^4.  By  the  Rev.  Chas.  Musgrave, 
M.A.  P^icar  of  Whitkirk,  Yorkshire,  ^c.  ^c.  8vo.  24pp.  Deighton, 
Cambridge.     16£4.  ^ 

2  Tim.  i.  13.—"  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words/* 

The  author  commences  his  discourse  by  shewing  that  the  use 
ofprecomposed  forms  in  public  and  social  worship,  is  ancient 
and  useful. 

"  The  early  Christians  delighted  to  repeat  the  hymns  of  Mary,  of 
.Zacharias,  and  of  Simeon  : — God  prescribed  to  Moses  a  form  of  bkss- 
jog  for  the  people ;  Christ  himself  dictated  a  form  of  prayer  for  his  dis« 
ciples.  Our  general  wants  are  the  same,  our  general  condition  the 
same,  our  uaiversal  dependence  the  same,  and  the  Church,  contemplating 
our  common  interests,  our  common  necessities,  our  common  frailty,  has 
jarovided  us  a  *  form  of  sound  words,*  with  which,  in  conformity  with 
God's  appointment,  we  may  suitably  and  profitably  surround  his  throne, 
and  compass  his  altars  aright.*  *'     P.  6. 

The  Liturgy  is  then  considered  under  two  views: 

I.  As  a  summary  of  doctrine. 

II.  As  a  manual  of  devotion. 

I.  As  a  summary  of  doctrine  it  takes  not  the  place  of  the 
Bible:  but  it  states  what  is  our  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ; 
what,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  the  Holy  Spirit  intended  to  con- 
vey in  the  volume  of  inspiration.  As  a  summary  of  doctrine,  our 
Liturgy  afTords  us ;  first,  a  standard  of  orthodoxy,  and  secondly, 
.a  covrse  of  Scriptural  instruction. 
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1«  ''  The  puUio  fonniilaries  are  so  many  authentic  testimoniea  against 
such  of  her  members  as  might  be  tempted  io  pervert  the  truth ;  as  might 
be  led  to  debase  cm:  alloy  the  purity  of  her  original  constitution :  '  her 
form  of  sound  words'  is  placed  as  a  barrier  against  the  assaults  of  he? 
resy  and  innovation."    P.  11. 

2.  As  a  course  of  Scriptural-instruction,  our  Liturgy  declares 
the  grand  truths  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  his  corrupt  nature :  it 
exhibits  our  great  deliverer  in  all  the  exceUency  of  bis  power.; 
it  informs  us  on  every  point  of  his  life^  sufferings,  and  death  ; 
it  teaches  us  to  turn  wholly  to  him:  "  to  ask  all,  to  believe  all> 
to  hope  all,  to  do  all,  in  and  through  him^  to  make  mention  only 
of  him,  his  atonement,  his  righteousness  for  present  or  future 
acceptance."    P.  12. 

The  same  Liturgy  directs  us  to  the  interposition  and  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  warns  us  against  supposing  that  we  can  do  any 
thing  as  of  ourselves,  and  bids  us  pray  that  God  will  put  into  our 
hearts,  good  desires,  and  gives  us  grace  and  strength  tobrini; 
them  to  a  good  effect. 

II.  As  a  manual  of  devotion  our  Litmqgy  is  suited  to  the  wants, 
desires,  and  interests,  of  all  alike ;  of  old  and  young,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor. 

*'  It  accompanies  us  from  infancy  and  youth  to  maturer  and  declin- 
ing years  supporting  us  in  sickness,  warning  us  in  health  ;  guiding  us  in 
our  earlier,  chearing  us  in  our  latter  days  ;  diverting  us  from  the  fiigi^ 
tive  and  precarious,  and  unsatisfying  enjoyments  of  this  life)  to  a  hop6 
beyond  this  lower  world,  '  where  true  joys  are  to  be  found.' "     P.  1^. 

After  a  just  eulogium  upon  the  spirit  that  pervades  our  excel*- 
lent  Liturgy,  the  discourse  concludes  with  three  very  useful  ob^ 
servations,  of  which  the  substance  is  as  follows — 

1st.  That,  excellent  as  our  Liturgy  is,  the  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  must  yet  be  sought  to  ^^  breathe  upon  it  the  breath 
of  life,"  and  to  enable  congregations,  while  they  join  in  the  letter 
and  the  form,  to  worship  in  the  Spirit  and  the  power. 

Sndly.  That  the  Liturgy  is  thoroughly  and  soundly  consistent 
with  itself  in  settii^g  forth  the  hope  of  salvation  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified,  so  that  all  ministers  of  our  holy  reli- 
gu>n  should  strictly  imitate  it. in  this  respect;  and  be  consistent 
with  it  and  with  themselves  in  taking  the  doctrine  of  Redemption 
by  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  main  subject  of  their  preaching 
and  exhortation."    P.  21,  22. 

Srdly.  That  from  the  spirit  of  the  Liturgy,  Christian  ministers 
may  take  a  pattern  for  their  spirit  and  conduct :  which  should 
be  strictly  conformable  to  that  genuine  holiness  which  distin- 
guishes our  formularies  of  devotion. 
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*'  The  fire  of  the  Christian's  piety  must  resemble  the  material'  fire  on 
the  altar  of  the  ancient  Israelites :  it  may  be  fanned  into  a  flame  in  the 
season  of  public  ministration,  but  even  through  the  intervals  it  must 
burn ;  it  must  never  be  extinguished."     P.  Sd. 


The  Duties  of  a  Maritime  Power.  A  Sermon  preached  on  Trinity 
Monday t  June  14,  1824,  Before  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity 
Houset  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St»  Nicholas,  Deptford,  and  Pub- 
lished at  their  Request,  By  Charles  R.  Sumner,  M.A.  Domestic 
Chaplain,  and  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  his  Majesty,  and  Pre* 
bendary  of  Worcester.    4tQ.   28pp.  Hatchard.    1824. 

A  SERMON,  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this,  is  composed  and  dcr 
livered  under  peculiar  disadvantages  to  the  preacher.  He  feels 
that  it  is  difficult  to  take  up  any  subject  which  has  not  been  pre- 
viously occupied ;  that  his  hearers  will  listen  to  him  with  more 
of  a  secular  and  fastidious  spirit,  than  ought  to  be  brought 
into  the  holy  place,  where  he  has  a  much  higher  commission, 
than  those  who  sit  as  his  judges ;  and  that  he  is  in  peril  either 
of  discharging  his  sacred  trust  unfaithfully^  or  of  speaking 
truths,  that  may  be  in  some,  degree  offensive  to  those,  whom  he 
naturally  wisheis  to  please. 

Mr  Sumner,  has  judiciously  made  one  topic  a  leading  feature 
of  his  discourse,  which  the  cnaracter  of  the  times,  and  the  tone 
of  public  sentiment,  render  extremely  seasonable :  viz.  The 
duty  incumbent  on  such  as  direct,  or  enjoy  the  benefits  resulting 
from.  Maritime  Power,  to  provide  not  only  against  the  temporal, 
but  the  spiritual  wants  of  sectfaring  men. 

After  dilating  upon  this  most  interesting  subject,  which  we  are 
glad  to  see  has  been  so  ably  and  opportunely  canvassed  before  per- 
sons, who  have  the  means  of  promoting  the  object  which  the 
preacher  had  in  view,  Mr.  Sumner  proceeded  to  touch  upon  the 
expediency  of  encreasing  the  number  of  Navy  Chaplains,  We  wish 
he  had  done  more  than  touch  upon  it;  for  the  foUowing  sentence 
would  bear  amplification  to  a  great  exteiit,  and  so  would  the 
subjoined  note,  containing  the  information,  that  there  are  but  35 
acting  chaplains  to  1 62  ships  fully  ofiicered. 

'*  Yet  if  it  were  practicable  to  encrease  the  company  df  those,  that 
publish  the  word  among  them  that  dwell  upon  the  waters,  we  know  frdm 
the  experience  of  God's  blessing  upon  other  spiritual  labourers,  as  well 
as  from  the  page  of  Revelation,  that  it  would  not  return  unto  them 
void,  or  fail  to  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  it  was  sent.*' 

10 
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And  why  is  it  not  practicable  ?  There  are  many  Inodes  of 
providing  for  the  reliffious  instruction  of  seamen,  both  On  foreign 
and  home  stations,  which  might  be  resorted  to,  even  if  it  bfe  im- 
practicable to  supply  more  than  every  fifth  King's  ship  with  a 
Chaplain :  and  we  will  venture  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  the 
point. 

Where  there  is  a  squadron,  there  might  be  a  chaplain  in  the 
flag-ship  at  least,  and  the  unwillingness  of  commanding  officers 
to  nominate  chaplains,  ought  to  be  no  reason  for  a  neglect  of 
their  appointment  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty. 

Whenever  the  chaplain  performs  divine  service  on  board  his 
own  ship,  a  signal  might  be  made  for  the  other  vessels  in  com-* 
pany  to  send  a  proportion  of  their  crews  to  attend,  if  wind^ 
weather,  and  other  contingencies  permit: 

The  chaplain  should  be  required  to  visit  each  ship  in  the 
squadron  professionally,  as  often  as  circumstances  will  allow ; 
and  he  should  keep  a  log-book,  or  register  of  the  number  of 
times  that  duty  has  been  performed  on  board  his  own  ship,  or 
that  visits  have  been  made  to  other  ships. 

When  the  weather  or  press  of  dutv  will  not  permit  the  chap- 
lain to  read  prayers  and  preach  on  the  sabbath  day,  he  might 
summon  the  crew  to  hear  the  church  service  on  some  week  day, 
when  he  can  conveniently  do  so;  that  seven  days  may  not  elapse 
without  this  discharge  of  his  public  ministration,  unless  suffici- 
ent reason  can  be  assigned  to  the  contrary. 

A  chaplain  should  be  supplied  with  sacramental  vessels,  and 
take  care  to  administer  the  sacrament  every  quarter.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  crew  would  be  disposed  to  communi- 
cate with  Kim. 

By  a  few  regulations  of  this  sort,  a  chaplain  might  render 
himself  so  useful  to  a  whole  squadron,  as  to  supply  that  defi- 
ciency, which  is  now  so  much  felt  among  the  smaller  ships  of 
war. 

When  ships  are  in  home  ports,  and  have  no  chaplain,  provi- 
sion might  be  made  for  empowering  the  commanding  officers, 
to  pay  a  parish  minister  for  his  occasional  services  on  board,  in 
cases  where  the  crews  have  had  no  opportunity  of  receiving  re- 
ligious instruction  for  a  stated  period. 

Gn  foreign  stations,  wherever  there  are  chaplains  to  factories, 
or  clergymen  who  would  be  willing  to  officiate,  ships  unprovided 
with  naval  chaplains,  might  secure  and  have  the  benefit  of  their 
services,  in  the  same  manner. 

A  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  to 
the  obligation  of  affording  seamen  such  means  of  receiving  reli- 
gious instruction  as  these  at  least ;  and  to  the  necessity  o€  put*^ 
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ting  naval  chaplains  upon  a  more  comfortable  and  respectable 
footing,  if  they  would  render  them  more  useful,  would  soon  be 
followed,  there  is  no  doubt,  by  visibly  good  effects.  We  there- 
fore strongly  recommend  Mr.  Sumner's  feeling  and  judicious 
observations  on  this  latter  head,  to  the  most  serious  consideration 
of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power,  to  promote  so  essentially,  and 
by  such  unexceptionable  means,  the  spiritual  welfare  of  a  large 
and  important  cb^s  of  their  fellow-creatures. 


The  Present  Prosperous  State  of  the  Country,  A  Sermon  preaclied 
before  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Orocers,  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  Allhalloms  Stayningy  Mark  Lane,  on  Friday,  July  16,  1824. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Rowlatt,  A.M.  Reader  at  the  Temple  and 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Gifford.  4toi 
20pp.     Is.  6d.    Rivingtons.     1824. 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  display  the  true .  character  of  a 
Christian  preacher,  than  his  being  placed  in  a  situation  in  which 
he  has  to  deliver  his  sentiments  upon  a  subject  foreign  to  the 
usual  course  of  pulpit  exercises ;  or  in  which  he  is  bound  to 
notice  other  topics  than  those  of  a  spiritual  nature.  It  is  in  the 
nice  discrimination  of  appropriate  arguments,  and  in  the  reli- 
gious improvement  of  the  most  trivial  circumstances,  that  the 
principles  and  talent  of  the  Christian  orator  are  especially  called 
forth.  He,  whose  mind  is  not  only  furnished  ¥dth  ^^  things  new  and 
old,'*  for  the  purpose  of  edification,  but  is  imbued  wiUi  a  strong 
sense  of  the  importance  of  his  office,  is  never  at  a  loss  to  turn  to 
account  his  public  opportunities  of  exciting  salutary  feelings  in 
the  breasts  of  others.  Sound  judgment  and  prevailing  piety, 
will  surmount  all  difficulties ;  and  the  most  barren  field  for  discus- 
sion, shall,  in  the  hands  of  him  who  possesses  them,  become  a 
pleasant  and  fruitful  ground  for  theological  inquiry  and  instruc- 
tive discourse*  The  sermon  to  which  we  would  now  refer^  is  a 
proof  that  even  on  an  occasion  almost  exclusively  political  and 
civU ;  such  as  the  admission  of  three  of  His*  Majesty's  Ministers 
into  a  civic  corporation,  much  excellent  advice  may  be  given,  and 
much  cause  for.  serious  meditation  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Rowlatt  begins  by  showing  that  to  our  own  nation,  above 
every. other,  his  Text  is  applicable;  for  it  was  when  the  Royal 
Psalmist  had  before  his  eyes  the  happy  prospect  of  a  state  of 
prosperity  and  peace  that  he  exultingly  and  gratefully  exclaims. 
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*^  (Psalm  cxliv.  451)  Happy  are  the  pecple  that  are  in  smch  a 
ease;  yea,  blessed  are  the  people  that  have  the  Lord  for  their 
God:' 

"  We  are  now,"  savs  Mr.  Rowlatt,  "  in  the  condition  described  by 
the  Royal  Psalmist;  m  the  enjoyment  of  those  advantages  which  result 
from  a*8tate  of  general  tranquiUity.  We  are  recovering  rapidly  from 
the  effects  of  a  war  of  almost  unexampled  extent  and  duration.  Our 
commerce  and  agriculture,'  which  for  a  time  were  depressed  by  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  into  which  it  is  not  for  me  to  enter,  are  reviving 
with  augmented  energy  and  success  :  insomuch,  that  I  know  not  whe- 
ther any  period  could  be  namedin  oar  annals  more  flourishing  than  the 
present,  or  in  which  wealth  and  content  were  more  widely  diffused  over 
all  classes  of  the  community.  Surely,  then,  it  is  in  such  circumstances 
that  our  gratitude  should  be  warmly  excited  to  the  Almighty  Giver  of 
all  good  thingSf  the  sovereign  controller  of  the  destinies  of  individuals 
and  nations." 

Touching,  ihen^  upon  the  prevalent  opinion  that  nations,  like 
individuals,  are  subjected  to  certain  laws  of  growth,  maturity,  and 
decay ;  and  arguing,  with  Mr.  Burke,  that  "  we  may  more 
piously  (perhaps  more  rationally)  ascribe  such  events  to  the  oc- 
casional interposition  and  irresistible  hand  of  the  Great  Dis- 
poser/* yet  that  we  are  bound  to  act  as  if  the  issue  depended  on 
ourselves,  he  shews  that  "  we  are  indebted  to  God  for  the  very 
elements  of  all  which  constitutes  our  national  or  individual  glory 
and  felicity."  Our  insular  position  and  temperate  climate  may 
be  considered  as  a  source  and  safeguard  of  our  political  emi- 
nence, hot  only  protecting  us  from  the  worst  miseries  of  war- 
fare and  affording  great  advantages  over  continental  states,  but 
enhancing  too  all  the  benefits  of  peace. 

In  moral  and  spiritual  things  our  country  is  not  less  favoured ; 
possessing,  as  it  does,  a  pure  religion  and  enlightened  morality. 
•  The  partial  distribution  of  this  class  of  blessings  to  different 
people  in  the  several  quarters  of  the  slobe  can  afford,  it  is  well 
contended,  no  more  objection  agakist  Christianity  as  a  divine  in- 
stitution, than  the  diversity  of  natural  advantages  which  infinite 
•wisMlom  has  assigned  to  various  nations.  As  we,  however,  are 
distinguished  by  a  greater  share  of  temporal  prosperity,  and  our 
obligations  and  gratitude  to  God,  and  benevolence  to  man  are 
therefore  proportionably  greater  than  those  of  less  favoured  na- 
tions, so  should  our  superiority  in  religious  knowledge  lead  us  to 
fulfil  the  duties  which  arise  m>m  it,  vnth  a  zeal  commensurate 
to  our  most  valuable  privileges.  Christianity,  like  the  **  grain  of 
mustard  seed,*'  was,  when  first  planted  by  its  author  of  small 
dimensions ;  but  it  was  his  intention  that  it  should  be  propagated 
throughout  the  world ;  and,  though  it  has  encreased  to  a  goodly 
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tree,  it  has  not  yet  attained  its  precUcted  growth,  it  does  not  yet 
overshadow  the  whole  ^arth, 

"  Now  it  is  plain  from  this  that  it  is  the  dear  duty,  not  only  of  every 
Christian  community,  hut  of  every  individual  Christian,  to  co-operate  as 
much  as  possible,  not  violendy  and  rashly,  but  temperatdy  and  peacea- 
bly in  the  dissemination  of  his  Holy  fiuth.  And  if  it  should  appear  that 
any  nation  is  intrusted  by  Providence,  with  greater  means  and  facilities 
than  another  for  this  good  work,  that  nation  is  undoubtedly  bound  to 
make  more  than  ordiiuury  efforts  in  this  saered  cause.  Are  we  not 
then,"  asks  Mr,  Rowlatt,  ^\  that  people  ?  do  we  not  seem  to  be  especially 
^tted  by  the  Almighty,  to  be  instnonental  to  this  great  eoA  V 

Mr.  Rowlatt  concludes  by  observing  that  thete  never  was  a 
period  more  fstvourable  for  the  exertions  of  the  pious  in  the 
t)ropagation  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that  among  the  many  signs  of 
advance  towards  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is  the  fact,  that 
"  intelligence  was  never  so  widely  and  so  systematically  diffused 
every  where  amongst  all  classes  of  people.  It  is  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  man,  this  anxious  desire  for  his  mental  cultivation ;  it 
will  honourably  distinguish  the  existing  age  from  those  which 
have  gone  before  it."  It  is  unquestionably  a  great  step  towards 
the  universal  reception  of  the  "  glad  tidings  of  salvation,"  to- 
wards that  happy  consummation,  the  theme  of  prophecy,  when 
"  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue 
shall  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father;* 


The  Universal  Diffusion  oftlte  CkrisHan  Faiik  cmndered^  in  a  Sermon 
preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Martin,  Leicester,  on  Friday^ 
Nov.  2^9  1823,'  being  the  Third  Anniversart/ of  the  District  Com" 
mittees  of  the  Societies,  Sfc.  By  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Beresford, 
A.M.  Rector  of  St.  Andrews^  Holborn^  8vor  ^8pp.  Is*  6 J. 
Rivingtons.     1824. 

Psalm  Ixv.  5.  "  Thou  shalt  shew  us  wonderful  things  in 
thy  righteousness,  O  God  of  oiur  salvation;  thou  that  art  the 
hope  of  all  the  epds  of  the  eartbj  and  of  them  that  remain  in 
the  broad  sea.^ 

This  discourse  consists  of  four  principal  parts.  In  the  first 
part  is  disph^ed  the  fvophetic  character  of  the  Psalm  firom 
which  the  text  is  taken.  In  the  second,  the  excellent  nature  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  is  generally  ex- 
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plaiiied.  The  third  division  gives  a  short  view  of  theadvan^ 
tages  resulting  from  the  connexion  of  the  "  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge/'  with  the  **  National  Society  for 
the  Education  of  the  Poor.  The  fourth  enumerates  some 
of  those  wider  fields  of  exertion  which  have  heen  successftilly 
cultivated  hy  the  joint  efibrts  of  the  first  of  these  societiesi  and 
the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts." 

I.  In  the  composition  of  the  Psalm  from  which  the  text  is 
taken,  the  mind  of  the  inspired  author  appears  to  have  been  oc* 
cupied  at  once  with  the  wonders  of  the  creation  and  the  mercies 
of  Kedemption.  Under  the  most  sublime  imagery  which  a  coi&- 
templation  of  the  power  of  God  exerted  in  the  operations  of 
nature  can  supply,  **  the  universality  of  spmtual  blessings  is  sha- 
dowed out,  and  the  certainty  of  tnat  glorious  epoch  depicted, 
when  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God.". 
Three  passages  in  this  Psalm  are  pointed  out,  which  bear  de- 
cided marks  of  a  prophetic  character ;  namely,  that  contained 
in  the  second  verse,  that  selected  for  the  text,  and  another  in 
the  eighth  verse : — 

"  They  plainly  intimate,  that  the  most  remote  nations  who  shall  not 
have  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God  by  the  display  of  his  won- 
ders in  the  creation,  preservation,  and  government  o£  the  world,  but 
have  worshipped  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  shaU  at  length  be 
converted  by  the  wonders  of  redemption,  and  brought  to  know  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent."    P.  11.     . 

Ilr  It  is  with  the  spirit  of  this  prophecy,  then,  and  of  many 
other  predictions  of  similar  import  in  Scripture,  that  the  exer- 
tions of  the  joint  societies,"  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,"  and  "  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  Foreign  Parts,"  appear  to  be  in  unison.  From  his  situa- 
tion as  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Mr.  Beresford  has  had  good 
opportunities  qf  observing  the  proceedings  of. the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  as  well  as  many  occasions  of 
trying  the  solidity  of  the  advantages  to  be*  procured  by  its 
assistance.  ,, 

"  Considering  it  not  oidy  (the  not  only  has  slipped  out  of  its  place) 
as  a  neighhoar  of  a  most  interesting  chariketer,  I  am  naturally  beeome 
anxious  for  its  progress  and  general  welfare,  but  have  learnt  to  esteem 
it,  in  some  sort,  as  a  jMimAumer  actively  engaged  in  aiding  my  minis- 
terial duties,  facilitating  the  intercourse  between  the  pastor  and  his 
flock,  communicating  its  valuable  treasures  of  Christian  knowledge  on 
the  easiest  terms  to  thousands  around  me." 
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;  A^r  enum^r9.ting  tbe  various  kinda  of  assistance  wbicH^he 
parish  of  St.  Andrew's  receives  from  hie  hoixntifiA  paruhioner'^ 
Mr.  Bere&ford  gives  this  decided  testimony  to  the  excellence 
of  the  society— a  testimony  in  which  we  most  cordially  concur: 
**I  firmly  beUeve,  that  it  is  a  most  valuable  ally  of  the  church,  a, 
faithful  dispenser  of  evangelical  knowledge,  aud  a-n  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  Providence  for  checkiug  superstition,  infidelity3 
and  schism;  and  for  prompting  the  stupendous  plans  which  the 
.God  of  our  salvation  hath  deviled  for  the  conversion  of  man- 
kind," .  P.  15—16,. 

III.  In  order  to  bear  out  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  k«t 
quoted  passage,  the  connexion  gf  the  3opiety  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  with  th.e  "  Natioij^l  Sopiiety  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Poor>"  is  first  explained* 

•  ^*  There  is  a  society  fortunately  influential  by  the  indefatigable  ac*"^ 
tivity  of  its  direct  exertions,  and  those  of  its  subsidiary  committees,  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  foreign  possessions  of  the 
crown;  by  the  enlargement  of  its  designs  on  every  new  increase  of  its 
resources  ;  a  society  uilder  the  guidance  of  soUnd  discretion,  disinte-* 
rested  benevolence,  and  unostentatious  piety;  eonfedsting  of  clergy -and 
laity,  who  devote  much  of  their  time,  their  talents,  and  their  labours  to 
counteract,  what  is  most  to  be  dreaded,  the  effects  of  irreligion  in  ge- 
neral, and  of  hostility  to  our  establishment  in  particular ;  and  who  spare 
no  pains  to  give  a  right  direction  to  a  system  of  Education,  which  with- 
out such  direction  might  prove  a  greater  curse  than  ignorance ;  and, 
instead  of  heljnng  to  fix  sound  ^inciples  of  reli^ioir  in  t^e  miiijds  of  ptir 
population,  tend  to  the  subversion  of  aU  religious  principles  what^ven" 
P.l?. 

The  3^,000  children  daily  instructed  in  schools  united  with 
the  National  Society  for  the'Educatton  f^ihe  Poor*  cami0t,.by 
IJie.teirms  pf  union,  be  supplieui  with  any  othisr  worka  for  the 
purpose  of  their  education,  than  thp  Bible,  theBoic^  of  Comi> 
P)0n  Prayer,' and ^ueb  tracts  doctrina),  devotional,  and  praedcal, 
IMS  arj5  tp  be  found  on  the  well-*fcpproved  list  of  the  Society  for 
ProniQtipg  Chiristian  Knowledge,  .  . 

:  ly.  Under  this  head  of  the  discourise,  are  entimerajbed  sosse 
of  tjiose  wider  fields  of  exertion  which  have  witnisssed  the  JQint 
Ubpurs  of  the  Si^ciety  for  Proi&iotiog  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
the  {Society  forthePropagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

^*  Under  ^e  ]o^t  auspices  of  these  societies,  &e  Madras  system^ 
sanedfied  by  its  imion  with  our  ecclesiastical  estaWshment,  is  m&ihg  a 
surprising  progress  in  ^o  three  Presidencies  of  India.  They  have  Idng 
su^qpiiled.  die  dependencies,  of  the  crown,  of  E&gland  on.die  Amerfcon 
Cdntm&ultMA  the' vAp$&itMmds\  with  the'meansr  of  rehgic»«iiistnierr 
^^,  aocording  to  the  doctrine  ^tid  discipline  of  our  church;     Upwards 
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of  eighty  niissioiiaries  are  there  employed.  They  have  oofttribntcd 
their  aid  to  the  erection  of  churches,  the  circulation  of  the  Scr^tureis 
Prayer-books,  and  religious  tracts.  Under  their  patronage,  the  mtional 
System  of  Education  has,  of  late  years,  been  introduced  into  the  three 
principal  provinces  dependent  upon  England ;  and  the  advantages 
already  derived  from  it,  sufficiently  prove  its  sreat  influence  in  the'  im- 
provement of  the  moral  and  religious  habits  orthe  people.*'  P.  21. 

A  just  tribute  is  then  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Bishop 
Middleton,  whose  zeal  has  so  materially  opened  the  way  to  for- 
ther  iniprovements  in  British  India.  And  the  discourse  closes 
with  an  impressive  exhortation  to  unity  and  charity  amongst 
ourselves  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Well  informed  as  Mr.  Beresford  evidently  is  on  the  generri 
subject  to  which  he  wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  hearer^f 
and  perfectly  conversant  with  all  the  operations  of  the  Societiesy 
before  certain  district  committees  of  which  he  was  called  upon 
to  preachy  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  in  his  discourse  a  season- 
able statement  of  many,  interesting  and  important  ikcts.  Its 
excellence  is  not,  however,  confined  to  dry  detail.  Both  in  style 
and  in  spirit  it  is  worthy  of  the  preacher,  and  of  the  cause  he 
advocates. 


A  Sei'nH>n  on  the  Duty  of  providing  for  the  Christian  Education  of  the 
Poor,  By  the  Rev.  William  Killett,  A.B.  Vicar  of  Kenxng-- 
haU^  Norfolk,  ^  ^yp,     18pp.     Is.     Rivingtpns.     1824. 

^^  From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  Scriptures  which  are  able 
to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation^  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.*'— 2  Tim.  iii.  15. 

The  allusion  here  made  to  the  advantages  of  early  instruction 
which  Timothy  had  enjoyed^  leads  the  author  to  remark,  that 
under  each  of  the  religious  dispensations  delivered  to  mankind 
from  heaven,  the  welfare  of  children,  bodily  and  spiritual,  has 
been  especially  regarded.  In  countries  under  the  influence  tii 
these  dispensations,  a  value  has  been  set  upon  the  tender  off- 
spring of  man,  wholly  different  from  that  at  which  they  were 
wont  to  be  esteemed  amongst  idplateous  and  heathen  nations. 

In  a  shorjfc  proem,  the  iiSerenoe  is  drawn  from  the  authorised 
admission  of  children  into  covenant  with  QxA  by  the  rite  of 
circumcision,  from  the  language  which  our  Saviour  constant^ 
used  when  children  were  broumt  under  his  notiee,  and  from  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  ages,  uiat  it  is  consonant  to  our  Lord's 
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intentfcns  for  mfents  to  be  admitted  by  baptism  to  the  expecta- 
tions and  hopes  of  Christians.         ;  .      r 
The  discourse  then  proceeds  to  adduce  several  arguments  for 
the  necessity  and  usefubiess  of  a  Christian  education. 
.    L  "  If  any  person  were  born  to  a,  large  estate,  would  not  his 

!)arents  pr  hi$  guardians  make  it  their  business  to  prepare  him 
rom  his  infancy  for  the  right  use  and.  enjoyment  of  it?"  If  an  . 
infant  may  properly  be  admitted  to  be  an  inheritor  of  the  kipig' 
damqfheaveny  ought  he  not,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  informed 
of  it,  and  made  fit  for  the  enjoyment  of  it?  This  argument 
might  be  yet  more  strongly  put :  we  are  made  inheritors  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  not  without  conditions;  if  we  perform  noi 
the  c(»iditions,  we  shall  never  come  into  possession  of  it  at  alL 
Would  not  then  parents  or  guardians,  knowing  what  those  con-r 
ditidns  are,  do  theiir  duty  by  their  young  charge,  who  does  not 
and  ctonot  know  them,  by  instructing  him  in  them  in  such  a 
wayas  to  preserve  him  from  forfeiting  his  precious  birthright  ? 
The  mind  of  a  child  is  very  early  capable  of  understanding  the 
essentials  of  those  conditions. 

II.  "  The  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  his  Christ,  the  knowMge  of 
the  Gospel,  and  6f  the  terms  of  salvation,  is  essentially  necessary  to 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  human  mind  ;  we  must,  there jfore, 
wish  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  religion  to  people  of  all  ages 
and  all  cimditions  ;  and  we  shall  never  communicate  it  with  a  better 
f^rospect  of  success  than  when  we  ofier  it  in  an  affectionate  and  patient 
manner  to  the  young."     P.  8. 

ni.  Early  instruction  is  shewn  to  have  been  the  practice  of 
the  true  servants  of  God  in  all  ages.  "  I  know  him  that  he  will 
command  his  children  and  his  household/'  &c.  was  the  witness 
of  God  himself  concerning  faithful  Abraham.  The  injunction 
of  Moses  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  is  in  confonnity  with 
this'  practice ;  ^'  Thou  shalt  teach  them  (my  words)  diligently  to 
thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine 
house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou*  liest 
down  and  when  thou  risest  up."  The  Psalmist  gives  a  noble 
testimony  to  the  fulness  of  the  provisioii  made  for  the  inistruc-' 
tion  of  children  under  the  Jewish  oeconomy,  in  the  5th,  6th,  and 
7th  v€frses  of  the  78th  Psalih;  and  no  one  can.  need  to  be  re- 
noinded  of  the  pathetic  notices  given  by  Solomon  in  the  Book 
of  Proverbs,  concerning  the  assiduity  with  which  his  father  in- 
culcated religious  impressions  upon  his  youthful  mind.  (Se6  Prov. 
iv^.3, 4f,5.)  Th^"*ufifeigned  faith  for  which  Timothy  is  cbm- 
mi^ndedy  4ts^^atd  also  to  have '^' dwelt  firlst  in  his  grandmother 
Loisiaijd  in  his  mother  Euiiioe."    P.  9. 
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'  IV.  The  miseries  of  the  poor  are  greatly  enhanced  hy  the 
want  of  religious  education ;  "  the  pains  of  disease^  the  vex- 
ations of  poverty  and  disappointment,  are  severely  felt,  when 
there  is  no  principle  of  religious  cdnsoUifion  lodged  in  the 
iieart  to  soften  and  to  heal  them.  Without  this,  people  fall 
into  discontent,  and  contract  habits  of  idleness,  intemperance; 
and  dishonesty."  P.  1^.  If  this  is  admitted,  and  there  is  n6 
one  who  has  visited  the  poor  in  their  own  habitatioAS  th^t  will 
venture  to  dispute  it,  we  must  give  them  into  their  own  hands 
the  means  of  gaining  religious  consolation ;  we  must  give  them 
the  Bcriptures :  but  we  do  not  give  th^m  the  Scriptures  unlesi^ 
we  enable  them  to  understand  and  admire  them  as  well  as  to 
read  them.  Now  this  is  only  to  be  done  by  regular  instruction 
and  education. 

^  V.  The  last  stimulus  held  out  in  this  discourse  to  activity 
in  the  education  of 'the  children  of  the  poor,  4s  the  gkrious 
sight  of  uniformity  in  religious  practice  whi<ih  it  might  be  the 
mearis  of  producing.  .      , 

"  What  is  there  that  a  serious  Christian  would  hot  give  or  do,  to  see 
a  whole  parish  empl^ing  the  Lord's  day  in  meditatiops'  pf  this  ^afrt ; 
(i^pon  the  future  everlastinj^  state)  reading  the  Bib)^  $9  |h^  s^  £butf« 
{ain  of  wisdom  mi  com&rt  to  their  fbpilieis,  and  thence  devout^ 
pressing  as  an  hcdy  multitude,  with  one  mnad  smd  one  sfHrit,  inti^  th!^ 
courts  of  the  living  God  ?  and  to  what  ^urer  meaiis  can  we  have  1^ 
course  for  the  attainment  of  so  desiral»le  an  object,  thftfi  by  brining  n^ 
our  children,  and  the  children  of  the  poqr,  in  the.  nurture  and  admonif 
tion  ofdieLord?     P.  15. 


iMdvke  U)  Servantfp  in  Fins  Famhf  Lectures*  By  the  Rsv.  John  Ho- 
TRZRSALL  PiMDER,  M.A.  ISmo.  1«.  Rivingtons  and  Cochran. 
1824.   ' 

Thm  is  a  little  work  of  five-and-thirty  small  pages,  executed  in 
irery  plain  and  almost  colloquial  style,  but  entering  into  its 
subject  with  a  mimiteness  of  detail  which  proves  it  to  be  the 
offspring  of  a  good  deal  of  observation  and  reflection:  the  first 
Lecture  sets  forth  the  relation  in  which  the  master  and  servant 
stand  to  each  other.  The  second  treats  of  dishonesty  in  a  ser* 
vant.  The  third  of  Ijpng.  The  fourth  of  idleness.  And  the 
last  of  drui^nness.  The  second  and  third  ayefikety,  perhaps, 
to  b€[  the  most  practically  useful,  because  they  follow  up  the 
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vices  of  which  they  treat  through  aU  the  Tarioiis  forms  wUch 
they  assume,  and  detect  them  hirking  under  practices  but  too. 
often  considered  iimocent^vor  at  least  aUowable.  We  have  roomr 
only  for  a  single  eietract. 

"  If  any  mischief  has  been  done  by  some  servants,  even  accidentally,. 
Chey  will  hide  it,  or  leave  it  in  such  a  way,  that  others  may  be  siis.' 
pected  and  themselves  cleared.  Some  are  indeed  bold  liars ;  they  will' 
tell  you  that  you  have  not  seen  what  you  have  seen  ;  that  you  have  not 
heard  what  has  actually  entered  in  at  your  ears.  If  you  inquire  what 
noise  that  was,  nobody  was  speaking ;  who  that  strange  persmi  was,' 
not  a  soul  has  det  foot  near  the  hou^.  My  friends,  is  it  not  more  easy* 
to  tell  what  you  have  seen,  said,  or  done,  than  to  invent,  find  out,' 
make,  and  bring  forth  something  you  have  not  seen,  nat  ^aid,  not  done^ 
and  try  to.ma^e  it  pa^s  for  what  you  have  ?  ^ If  you  are  slow  in  car- 
rying a  message,  careless  in  business,  late  when  called  for,  Unsuccess* 
ful  in  what  you  were  tryuig  your  hand  at,  is  it  not  more  easy  to  do  the* 
present  duty,  confess  the  fault  as  it  is ;  and  even  in  a  case  of  mischief, 
to  tell  the  truth,  take  the  consequence,  and  have  done  with  it,  than' 
Co  tell  another  lie,  to  hide  the  fault,  and  put  off  your  punishment  to 
fhe  day  of  judgmeM  ?"    £ec^  iii.  p.  16. 

'  To  those  servants  who  have  a  desire  to  improve,  and  who. 
have  not  been  wholly  without  the  nseans  of  instruction,  these 
lectures  are  calculated  to  be  very  beneficial:  to  'such  they  will 
tindoubtedly  be  a  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  duty,  and 
of  pointing  out  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  which 
have  hitherto  been  either  ill  understood  or  altogether  unnoticed* 
by  them. 


Lord  Byron*s  Works,  viewed  in  Connexion  with  Christianity,  and  the 
Obligation  of  Social  Life.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Holland  CKapel, 
Kennington,  Jtdy  Uh,  18^4.  j?^  ^Ae  Rev.  John  Styles,  D.D.. 
8vo.    d2pp.     U.  ed.     Knight  and  Lacey.     1824. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  publication  by  Dr.  Styles,  with  his  names 
to  it  5  and' very  much  preferring  a  good  single  Sermon,  to  two 
or  three  volumes  of  an  indifferent  religious  novelj  we  cheer- 
fiilly  find  a  place  for  the  best  production  we  have  met  with  of 
his  ready  pen. 

In  the  opening  of  this  Discourse,  from  Gen.  iv.  9.  **  Am  X 
my  brother's  keeper  ?"  a  general  inference  is  drawn  from  the 
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casie  of  Cain,  that  infidelity  is  antl^social,  bM  ^ouM^  mte^dver, 
if  unchecked,  "  soon  leasee  no  vestige  of  humaniaed  society 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  Cain,  being  an  infidel,  was  led  to 
trample  upon  social  rights,  and  became  a  murderer:  other 
Cains,  more  recent  infidels,  are  found  in  like  manner  to  despise 
fhe  just  claSms  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  to  become,  if  not 
always  physical,  yet  moral  murderers.  ? 

Before  our  auwior  proceeds  to  establish  the  heavy  charge  of 
infidelity  against  the  J?oet  whose  works  form  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, he  deprecates  the  imputation  of  want  of  charity,  in  re- 
calling the  errors  of  the  dead ;  and  makes  some  forcible  re- 
]}iarks  on  the  feelings  which  ought  to  be  excited  by  such  a  case 
as  the  one  he  is  considering. 

"  When  wonderful  endowments,**  says  Dr.  Sfyles,  "when  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  highest  order  are  employed  in  throwing  the  elements  of 
crime  into  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  identifying  themselves  with 
the  principles  of  an  infidel  philosophy,  and  charming  the  imagination 
that  tliey  may  more  surely  corrupt  the  heart ;  when,  like  Lucifer,  a  son 
of  light  falls  from  his  sphere,  and  carries  moral  rui^  and  devastation  in 
his  erratic  and  descending  course,  shining  and  destropng  as  he  rolls 
along,  equally  an  object  of  surprise  and  terror, — what  ought  to  be  our 
emotions  and  sentiments  when  the  career  of  such  a  minister  of  evil  is  ar- 
rested? Pity  for  the  individual  who  is  gone  to  his  great  account,  regret 
for  the  debasement  of  the  finest  faculties,  whose  original  destination  was 
for  "  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality,"  will  not  fail  to  be  awakened 
in  every  Christian  bosom,  but  with  these  sensations  will  be  exdted 
others  of  a  very  different  kind ; — such  as  usually  succeed  the  removal  of 
a  scourge  and  a  visitation  of  calamity  ;  together  with  a  virtuous  deter- 
mination to  use  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  mitigate  and  circumscribe 
the  misery  it  may  have  inflicted."    p.  5. 

Dr.  Styles  then  produces,  at  some  length,  four  distinct 
proofs,  to  be  detected  in  the  various  writings  of  Lord  Byron, 
that  their  author  was  no  other  than  */  a  most  dangerous  abettor 
of  the  infidel  cause." 

The  first  of  these  proof?,  is  "  That  total  alienation  from' the 
spirit  and  influence  of  all  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed, 
which  pervades  his  various  productions;"  P.  6. 

The  second  consists  in  "  the  identity  of  his  philosophy  with 
that  of  our  modern  Epicureans."  P.  10. 

The  third  in  his  having  "published  in  a  popular  form,  athe- 
istical and  abominable  speculations,  which  ftie  worst  men  oriy 
Ifeonceive,  Mid  to  which,  wicked  as  th^  are,  they  date  not  igive 
utterance,  except  in  the  immediate  circle  of  their  initiated  and 
demraved  associates."  P.  13.  ■[ 

The  fourth,  and  heaviest  charge  against  the  late  Lord  Byron, 
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is,  thai  ''which  exhibits  liim  as  the  direi^t  assailant  of  virtue.; 
the  dalibenOe  corrupter  of  morals ;  the  profligate  and  undis- 
^ised  advocate  of  vice.'*  P.  22. 

Under  the  first  head  of  proofs^  after  a  sort  of  preface  shenv^ 
ii^  how  lovely  the  Christian  Dispensation  is,  and  how  it  nuniti- 
ters  to  the  welfare  and  delight  of  mankindj  we  have  the  follow- 
ing passage. 

*'  CSoistiaBity  appears  to  be  his  ntier  avenion.  '  When  he  Would  lllu- 
41006  the  gloom  of  his  darker  speculatioiis,  he  points  some  indignant 
flarii  agWBt  this  divine  system ;  and  when  in  his  more  playfiil  moods, 
he  would  indalge  in  all  the  joyousness  of  scorn  and  derision,  (the  oidy 
j^easure  whidi  sin  had  left  him,)  it  is  at  the  expense  of  <  all  things  good 
and  holy.'....In  a  note  to  that  strange  and  monstrous  production, 
which  hd  has  left  unfinished,  and  in  which,  throt^h  sixteen  cantos»  he 
ahemates  between  pro&neness  and  obscenity ;  with  a  double  inconsis- 
Xency-^ie  protests  diat  he  has  no  where  arraigned  the  creed  of  Christ; 
and  n»  die  same  sentence  introduces  an  impious  and  degrading  reference 
to  his  Holy  incarnation.".  •  •  •  Indeed  we  may  sorrowfully  remarki  that 
amidst  the  numerous  pages^  which  through  a  succession  of  years  this 
-unrivalled  genius  has  given  to  the  world,  (and  many  of  which'  are  of  a 
tnetaphysical  character),  he  has  not  a  solitary  idea  which  can  associate 
either  his  speculations,  or  his  ethics  with  tlie  gospel  of  our  salvation.'* 
P.  8. 

'  The  second  proof  is  not  supported  by  allusions  to  any  parti- 
cular part  of  the  noble  poet's  works :  by  "  the  school  of  modem 
Epicureans/*  however,  is  intended  that  combination  of  wihl* 
beingSj  who  having  freed  themselves  from  the  notion  of  a  Su*- 
preme  Being,  are  governed  entirely  by  a  principle  of  selfishness 
which  looks  only  for  present  gratification,  and  who  have  yet  by 
some  strange  inconsistency  assumed  to  themselves  **  universd 
benevolence/'  as  their  badge  and  motto. 

The  third  proof  seems  to  be  rested  principally  upon  the  pube 
lication  of  a  dramatic  work  called  "  Cain ;  a  mystery/'  We  are 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  mutilate  Dr.  Styles's  paragraphs,  but 
our  limits  give  us  warning  to  be  brief. 

**  According  to  the  noble  author's  conception  of  the  character,  C^n 
is,  from  first  to  last,  consistent  He  is  not  strictly  an  Atheist :  but 
God  is,  in  his  view,  a  tyrannical  and  terrible  being,  whom  he  clothes 
in  an  the  attnbutes  of  Moloch.  These  ideas  of  the-  Divine  Majesty  he 
professes  to  derive  from  all  above,  around,  and  within  him  ;  the  effect 
is  discontent.  Discontent  is  the  natural,  ally  of  rebellion,  and  rebellion 
irsrs  not  only  with  the  sovereign,  but  with  all  loyal  subjects.  Hencs 
he  takes  no  pains  to  conceal  his  enmity  to  God«  and  his  servants.  He 
tramples  on  the  altar^  and  slays  the  priests,  and  desecrates  the  temple^ 
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to  prove  how  willingly  be  wcdild  atimihilate  the 6od^. ••'  Wliafidver  has 
been  inremed  by  the  gttilty  .^rit.of  unbelief  from'  the  beginning  of 
time — whatever  of  subUe  objection,  jof  sceptical  doubt,,  of  grosi  or  re*^ 
.fined  atheism,  is  hcare  concentrated— -and  aa  .the  Uninitiated^  ingenuous 
xeader  ^oce^  wi^h  this  "  mystery  of  iniquity/*  bia  mind  is  bewildered^ 
iua  heart  is  syppdKed ;  he  feels  like  2Sk  individual  luirried  from  the  light 
of  day,  and  •the  sweet  converse  of  human  society,  into  those  dim  re- 
gions which  poets  dream  of,  where  daemons  mock,  and  unearthly  forms 
of  horror  aniase  and  ^tjract  the  sight  \  nor  does  the  illtision' cease  till 
be  shtita  the  volume,  and  feels  hhnself  in  the  liymg  world  of  hufnaiiityj 
with  the  bright  heavens  above  him,  and  nature  ailiUing  il^her  loveliness 
aMumLhim."    P.  17. 

The  fourth  charge  is  that  in  which  the  poet  is  exhibited  a^ 
'*  the  direct  assailant  of  virtue ;  the  deUberate  corrupter  q£ 
morals ;  the  prdSigate  and  undisguised  advocate  of  vice."  Conr 
oerning  the  poem  which  is  adduced  to  support  this  awful  charge, 
we  have  osuy  room  for  a  few  lines,  in  which  its  character  is,  we 
beUevei  correctly  enough  delineated* 

''  It  is  at  once  the  glory  and  disgrace  of  our  literature ;  and  will  re*- 
maiA  to  all  ages  a  perpetual  monument  of  the  exalted  intellect  and  der 
praved  heart  of  the  writer*  It. is  devoted  to  the  worst  of  purposes 
and  passions,  and  flows  on  in  one  continued,  unvarying  strestm  of  poi- 
lution*  •  •  -If  for  a  moment  the  author  appears  to  forget  himself,  and  to 
suffer  his  muse  to  breathe  of  purity  and  tenderness,  if  a  touch  of  hu- 
manityt  a  faint  gleam  of  goodness  awak^i  our  sympathy,  he  tums^poa 

.  vs  wiUi  a  sneer  of  contempt ;  or  laughs  our  sensibility  to  8<:som 

/  In  every  page  the  poet  is  a  libertine  ;'  mid  the  most  unexceptionable 
passages  are  '  mildewed  with  impurity.'  The  cloven  foot  of  the  libi« 
duious  satyr  is  monstrously  associated  with  the  angel-wing  of  genius.*' 
P.  22. 

Dr.  Styles's  observations  on  the  influence  of  "  the  character 
of  women,**  upon  the  well-being  of  a  nation,  are  just  and  sea- 
sible ;  but  far  toe  vehement  and  glowing  to  suit  our  taste.  We 
have  now  ontyene  word  to  say,  ere  we  dismiss  the  subject,  with 
regard  to  the  extraordinary  individual  who  has  succeeded  in 
obtsiniilg  for  himself  so  unenviable  a  notoriety,  but  who  has 
fiuled,  wemay,  vnthout  uncharitableness^  profess  to  hope,  in 
securing  that  permanent  renown  which  seemed  to.be  the  darling 
object  of  his  Ufb.  Ijord  Byron's  bane,  was  rather  pride  than 
infidelity^  The  distincti6n  may  he  thought  a  nice  One ;  but  yet 
Hbmre  is  a  distitictioh,  atid.he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it. 
Had  he  iet  bis  passions  loose  upon  mankind  because  he  believed 
there  was -no^ed  above  who  would  punish  him  for  doinjg  so, 
bis  fauH  Would  have  been  not  pride  hut^iifidi^ty ;  but  as  it  waa 
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in  the  Canton  eitercise  of  b  fancied  superiority  over  the  rest  of 
the  world,  that  he  threw  their  religion  in  their  teeth^.that  ha 
affected  to  despise  what  they  love>  and  to  spurn  what  the;^ 
adore";  his  farnt  was  not.  infideUty  but  pride.  :  Condemned  by 
aH  pious  and  virtuous  minds,  in  either  case  he  still  mirat  reiiiain.1 
but  we  dojiot  like  to  see  an  irregularity  in  the  process- by  which 
so  fearful  a  condemnation  is.  passed  even  on  the  worst  "of 
criminals* 


A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Lord  Byron.     By  a  Layman.    8vo.     32pp. 
U.  ed.     Knight  and  Lacey.     1824. 

2  Sam.  iii.  38. — "  Know  ye  not  thai  there  is  a  prince  and  a 
great  rnanfaUen  this  day?' 

This  discourse  opens  with  some  very  abrupt  and  somewhat 
turgid  sentences  upon  the  sudden  fall  of  that  undisputed  genius. 
Lord  Byron.  The  author  then  takes  into  consideration  at  some 
length, 

L  The  certainty  of  death. 

II.  ^he  unwillingness  generally  prevalent  among  men  to 
make  the  event  of  death  a  subject  of  seriotie 'concernment.' 

III.  .The  reflections  suggested  by  the  fall  of  Xiord  Byron. . 

'  IV.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  individuals  occupy- 
ing elevated  stations  in  society. 

'  The  third  of  these  heads  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  subject 
pf  the  sermon  is  really  touched  upon ;  and  under  this  head  are 
noticed,  the  general  sensation  caused  by  the  death  of  Lord 
Byron;  the  pieculiarities^  of  his  genius;  the  misapplication  of 
his  talents:  and  the  glory  of  his  attempts  to  aid. the  cause  of 
Oreece*  But  here^  Its  in  the  rest  of  the  discourse,  correctness 
and  usefulness  are  so  entirely  sacrificed  to  pomp  and  shew  of 
words^  that  we  fear  the  remarks  trill  be  read  with  very  littfe 
either  6f  profit  or  satisfaction*  It  is  merfe- romancing. to  say, 
that  when  Lord  Byron's  death  was  first  announced  "  a  ridd 
anxiety  was  marked  in  every  countenance  which  manifested  the 
intensitv  of  interest  felt  by  all  ranks  in  this  extraordinary  per- 
son.*' ]r.  22.  No  one,  perhaps,  who  was  acquainted  even  by 
report^  widi  the  manner  of  this  nobleman's  life,  could  hear 
'unmoved  that  all  opportunity  of  reformation  was.  suddenly  eu^ 
off:  but  this  is  not  the  kind  of  interest  which  contracts  th^ 
muscles  or  racks  the  brain:  Lord  Byron  had  Ipn^^  proseiribed 
him^tf  jGrom  the  social  circles  of  his  countryj  and  hf^d  latterly 
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obtained  for  his  works  a  share  in  the  same  sentence  of  banish- 
ment :  the  interest  we  feel  for  him  is  therefore,  the  interest  ot 
teSnam  Christians,  not  that  of  companions,  or  of  admirers.  But 
it  is  worse  than  romancing  to  speak  of  the  **  patent  of  Ins 
honours  as  bdng  registered  in  Heaveii/'  for  this,  if  it  meao 
any  thingi  means  that  he  is  of  Heaven's  true  nobility;  or  thai 
he  has  been  gifted  with  one  of  those  crowns  of  gbry  which  are 
laid  up  as  ^e  reward  of  perseverance  in  faith*  meekness,  purity, 
parity,  and  in  every  omer  thing  which  is  lovely  and  of  good 
report. 


RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW. 


Apocalyptical  JTey.  An  extraordinary  Discourse  on  the  Rise  and  Fall 
of  Papacy,  or  the  pouring  out  of  the  Vials,  in  the  Revelation  of  Si. 
John,  ch.  16.    By  Robert  Fleming,  V.D.M.     1701. 

This  very  rare  and  curious  old  book  is  admitted  to  a  share  of  our  notice, 
because  it  really  is,  what  it  professes  to  be,  an  extraordinary  discburse ; 
and  excites  interest  by  the  manner  in  which  its  author  hazarded  conjec- 
tures respecting  the  revolution  of  France,  the  fate  of  its  monarch,  and 
the  depression  and  elevation  of  the  Papal  power,  nearly  a  himdred 
years  before  the  accomplishment  of  these  events. 

Generally  speaking,  we  are  inclined  to  follow  the  opinion  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  to  censure  the  presumption  of  those  interpreters,  whp 
aflfect  to  be  able  to  foretell  times  and  things  by  the  prophecies  of  the 
Apocalypse,  as  if  God  designed  to  make  them  prophets.  The  des^ 
of  God,  S2^  he,  when  he  gavelhem  this  and  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  was  not  to  grati^  men's  curiosity  by  enabling  them  to  fever 
know  things,  but  to  the  end  that,  after  they  were  fulfilled,  they  might  be 
interpreted  by  the  event,  and  his  own  Providence  be  manifested  to  the 
world.  •  • 

Mr.  Plemmg,  who  was  a  very  modest  and  learned  dissenting  divine) 
deprecated,  as  sincerely  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did,  the  practice,  so  prevldent 
in  those  times,  of  bi:dlding  wild  theories  Upon  the  predictions  of  the  Book 
of  Revelations ;  but  having  studied  history  attentively,  and  made  his  ob- 
servations upon  what  he  read,  he  was  struck  with  the  frequent  coincidence 
of  similar  events  taking  place  at  nearly  equal  distances  of  time.  This 
oi»ervatioD  he  applied  more  particidariy  to  such  events  predicted  in  the 
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inemote  period,  and  comparing  &e  futcve  with  the  past,  he  suggested  tks 
probability  of  homogeneous  revohitions  taking  pl^  at  the  eaA  ci^oo^" 
responding  intervals.  . 

.  The  reason  why  Mr.  Fleming  eonjectored  that  the  nrophecy  of  the 
8tfa  vecse  of  the  16th  chapter,  **  And  the  fourth  Angel  poured  out  his 
vial  iqpon  the  sun,"  would  apply  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  that  the 
iprediction  would  be  fiiUy  accomplished  about  the  year  1794  is  thus  in^ 
gemously,  and,  some  will  think,  satisfactorily  explained. 
.  ''The  son  and  other  luminaries  are  the  emblems  t)f  PHnd6d' aiid 
kiogdoms.  As  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  vial  I  do  humbly  sujppdse 
diatitwill  oome  to  its  highest  pitchy  about  the  year  1717»  and  that  it 
mMrtm  out  about  1794.  The  reasons  for  this  conjectiure  are  two. 
Tine  first  is,  because  I  find  that  the  Papal  kingdom  got  a  considerable 
a«ee8sion  to  its  power,  upon  the  Roman  western  empires  being  destroyed 
A*D.  475.  Now  if  firom  this  remarkable  year  we  begin  the  calculation 
of  1260  years,  they  lead  us  down  to  1735,  which  in  prophetical*  ac- 
eount  is  this  very  year  1717.  The  second  is,  because  this  year  leads 
ua  down  to. a  new  centenary  revolution,  for  is  it  not  observable  that 
John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  (to  run  this  up  no  further,)  were 
burnt  A.D.  1417*  After  which  the  true  religion  in  Bohemia,  and  in 
other  places,  was  more  and  more  obscured  and  suppressed  until  that 
fia]QK>U8  year  1517,  when  Luther  arose  and  gave  the  relbrmaitiona'iiek 
resurrection,  according  to  that  remarkable  predktitn  of  Jerome  of 
Prague,  Centum  annis  revoliUis,  Deo  respondebitis  et  ndhij  which  the 
Bohemians  afterwards  stamped  upon  their  coin  as  their  motto.  From 
which  year  the  ref<xrmed  interest  did  still  increase  till  the  year  161 7| 
about  which  time  the  German  and  Bohemian  wars  began  to  break  ou^ 
And  it  is  but  too  obvious  what  an  ebb  bath  followed  since  that  time  to 
this,  so  that  there  is  ground  to  hope  that,  about  the  begiiming  of  another 
such  century,  things  may  alter  again  for  the  better,  for  I  cannot  but 
hope,  that  some  new  mortification  of  the  chief  supporters  of  Antidurist 
wiU  then  happen  ;  and  perhaps  the  French  monarchy  may  begin  to  be 
considerably  humbled  about  that  time ;  that  whereas  the  present  French 
King  (Louis  .XIV.  in  1701)  takes  for  his  emblem  the  sun>  and  this  for 
his  motto,  "  Nec.jduribut  impar,'*  he  may  at  length,  pr  rather  hia'siic* 
cessorsy  and  tl^e  monardiy  itself,  at  leaat  before  the  year  1 7^5,  befouiftd 
to  acknowledge  .in  respect  to .  neighbouring  potentates,  he  is  eveq^ 
**  singulis  impar'*  But  as.  to  the  expuration  <n  this  vial,  I  do  fear  that 
it  wifl  not  be  until  the  year  1704. ,  The  reasc^n  of  whic^  coqectnre  is 
this,  that  I  find  the  Pope  got  a  new  foundation  of  exaltation^  w^ien 
JjMttnian^  upon.hi^  conquest  ,o|£  \pA^  leftrit  i|i,a,grea^  ineasuKe  tooths 
Fi^'s  mana(|^ment,.beixig  wj^ling^tole^  his  o^vn  authority,  to  adva»|? 
that  of  this  haughty  prelate.  Now  this  being  in  the  year  $52^  by  t|^ 
additionpf.1260  yi^ars». reaches  down  tp  tne year  19li»  which  aociNniiaig 

*  In  the  prophetical  year,  thirtj  days  make  a  moalh,  and  twelve,  inontlis 
nake  a  year.  Thus  tHe  1260  days  mentioned  in  the  Revelation,  beio|^  reduced 
toyearr,  are^ghteeb  jtiarsshort  of  JiiliiiDyea^.    -'    '    ~ 
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to  the  prophetical  account  in  the  year  1794,  and  then  I  do  suppose  that 
the  fourth  vial  will  end,  and  the  fifth  commence  by  a  new  monificatiofi 
of  the  Papacy,"   p.  52. 

The  decapitation  of  Louis  XVI.  the  temporary  overthrow  of  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons,  the  suppression  for  a  time  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, or  established  religion  in  France,  the  invasion  of  the  states  of  the 
church  by  the  French  armies,  and  the  suspension  of  the  Pope's  temporal 
aiithority,  are  ;singular  accomplishments  of  the  two  predictions,  agreeing 
both  in  time  and.fact  with  Mr.  Fleming's  conjecture. 

In  another  passage  the  author  excites  our  surprize,  by  the  extraordi- 
nary felicity  with  which  he  has  thrown  out  surmises,  that  relate  to  the 
resTtotation  of  .the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  to  that  of  the  triple 
crown,  after  their  humiliation  at  the  end  of  the  I^st  century;  *'  B€ 
pleased  to  call  to  mind  what  I  premised  to  the  consideration  of  &e  seven 
yials,  viz.  that  seeing  the  vials  do  all  of  them  suppose  a  istriiggle,  or  war 
between  the  popish,  and  reformed  parties,  every  vial  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  event  and  conclusion  of  some  new  periodical  ^atta'ck  of  that  first 
party  upon  this  other^  the  issue  of  which  proves  ^VQurable  at  length  to 
the  latter  against  the  former.  For  if  this  be  duly  considered  it  will  let 
U9  see  that  great  declining  of  the  protestant  interest,  for  some  time,  and 
great  and  formidable  advances,  and  new  degrees  of  increase  in  die  Romish 
patty^  are  very  consistent  with  the  state  of  both  4hese  oppoi^ite  interests 
wider  the  vials.-*— And  therefore  we  are  not  to  entertain  such  chimerical 
Motions  of  the  fall  of  the  Papacy,  as.  if  it  were  to  be  accomplished 
speedily  and  mirdculously."    p.  54. 

A^ain,  "  whatsoever  is  denoted  by  the  sun  here,  and  power  was  given 
tmro  Jiim  to  scorch  men  hyfire^  ch.  16,  v.  8.  as  I  suppose  the  House  of 
Bourbon  principally  is,  is  made  use  of  both  to  torment  others,  ahd  to 
be  tormented  hiinsielf  in  so  doing.  And  if  the  King  of  France  dierefore 
be  denoted  by  this  principally,  I  fear  he  is  yet  (that  is  after  his  temporary 
downfall)  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  hand  of  God,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
of  old,  against  the  Jews,  as  a  fiirther  severe  scourge  to  the  Protestant 
churches  every  where."  p.  56. 
r    The  following  application  of  the  9th  verse  is  more  remarkable  sdll.    ^ 

*^  And  besides  diis  characteristical  mark,  Which  seems  to  foreboder  his 
further  exaltation,  and  our  humiliatioti,  there  is  yet  a  third  thing,  which 
I  cannot  but  hint  upon  with  dread  and  trembling  of  heart.  Viz.  That  it  is 
further  said^  that  while  this  Sun  of  the  Pd|>ilfth  world  16  rumiing  his  fatal 
and  dreadful  career,  and  scorching  men  with  fire,  they  are  so  far  froni 
lieing  bettored  by  these  judgements,  that  they  go  on  more  and  more  to 
blaspheme  the  name  of  God^  who  hath  power  over  these  plagues.  And 
vrhile  this  oondnues  to  be  the  state  of  the  Protestant  world,  while 
Aitheismy  Deism,  Sociniarasm,  profimeness,  irreligion,  scepticii^iA,  forma- 
lity, hatredof  Oodlinesis,.  and  a  bitter  persecuting  spirit,  continue  and 
increase  among  us,,  what  can  we  expect  but  new  and.  desolating  judg* 
ments."    p.  56, 

It  was  m  this  manner,  that  our  author,  in  his  quaint  style,  riot  only 
applied  the  words  of  the  prophet  to  a  series  of  events,  which  havd 
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really  taken  place,  and  which  he  calculated  would  not  happen  till  ahout 
a  hundred  years  after  his  own  time,  but  also  declared  his  anticipation  of 
a  counter-revolution,  of  a  re-action  both  in  the  political  and  religious 
world,  by  a  revival  of  the  two  powers  which  were  to  be  shaken  towards 
the  year  1794.  He  moreover  threw  out  a  premonition  both  of  the 
cause  and  effect.  "  Atheism,  Deism,  Socinianism,  profaneness,  irreli- 
gion,  scepticism,  formality,  hatred  of  Godliness,  and  a  persecuting 
spirit,''  he  said  should  contribute  towards  a  restoration  of  influence 
which  should  be  fatal  for  awhile  to  the  professors  of  the  reformed  faith. 

The  House  of  Bourbon*  is  reseated  upon  the  throne  from  which  they 
were  hurled  ;  it  remains  now  to  be  seeii,  whether  Popery  will  also  re- 
sume any  part  of  that  fearful  domination  which  it  once  held.  The  signs 
6ft&e  times  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  stron^y  in  fevdur  of  Mr.  Fle- 
itiing's  conjecture,  that  it  will :  we  heartily  pray  that  his  &]|[^r^hen6iond 
fa&y  not  be  realized ;  as  were  those  of  Archbishop  Usher,  who,  fc^t^ 
J^ears  before  any  of  the  things  came  to  pass,  announced  the  divisions  iii 
England,  the  confusions  in  Ireland,  and  the  persecutions  of  the  Protes- 
tant churches  which  took  place  during  the  seventeenth  century. 

Should  it,  however^  be  determined  in  the  counsels  of  infinitiewisdonh, 
trhat'  6Uch  perilous  time^,  iis  have  before  visited  this  land  again  come 
upon  us,  '♦  as  a  thief  in  the  night,"  and  should  the  Protestant  church 
be  even  humbled  in  the  dust,  still  may  we  say  with  the  pious,  patient 
Melancthon :  **  /»  tantis  imperiorum  rmnis,  ipsa  peviculorum  motes  oS" 
tendit,  hufnanis  eofisilus  aut  prcBsidiis  Ecclesiam  Dei  fwn  servarif  sed 
petendam  et  expectandam  ease  a  Deo  ceterno  defennonem,  qui  qiddem  poP- 
licetuTf  se  etiam  senescentem  Ecclesiam  servaturwm  esse  ...•*.  His  d$- 
vinis  promissionibus  confirmati,  non  atjiciamius  studia  literarum  Ecclesice 
fiecessaria ;  sed  speremus  et  mansuram  esse  Ecclesiam,  et  non  dejuturh 
ei  in  aUquibus  politiis'kospitiaf  et  labor es  nostrosposteritati  prof uturoi. 
Quod  faciatFilius  Dei,  Servator  et  Custos.Ecclesia  sua" 

'  *  Wc  aro  strongly  tempted  to  add  the  following  extract  from  tke  singalfur 
irork  before  us.  <'  It  is  true  the  King  of  France  seems  now  to  have  got  more 
glory  than  ever  by  the  accession  of  his  Grandson  to  the  Spanish  Monarchy. 
And  who  knows  but  this  advancement  may  lay  the  foundation  of  the  riiin  and 
decay  of  the  French  power,  by  exhausting  that  kingdom  both  as  to  men  and 
money  in  defen€9  of  a  foeah  monarchy  f** !.' ! 
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DEBATES  IN  PARLIAMENT 

RELATIVE  TO  THE  CHURCH. 


In  tbe  Session  of  1824  there  were  fewer  proceedings  cidculftted  to 
exj:ite  a  geaeral  and  intense  interest  in  tl^e  public  mind  than  have  been 
recorded  for  many  years.  .  Foreign  afiSiirt  scarcely  furnished  materials, 
ibr  half  a  dozen  animated  debates,  and  the  peaceful  aspect  of  our 
xelatiofis  abroad  left  ample  time  for  Parliament  to  take  under  its  notice 
the  internal  regulations  of  the  kingdom.  In  both  Houses  there  were 
frequeiH  motions  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  support  of  our 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  the  result  of  these  has  been  such^^ 
for  the  most  part,  as  will  be  gratifying  for  us  to  communicate,  and  for 
our  readers  to  peruse.  Two  of  the  clauses  in  the  King's  Speech,  deU- 
Tered  at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  by  the 
Lord  Chaacellpr,  intimated  that  Parliament  might  expect  to  find  that 
their  enquiries,  as  to  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  peopler 
would  be  met  by  information  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind. 

"  At  no  former  period  has  there  prevailed,  throughout  all  classes  ot 
the  community  in  this  island,  a  more  cheerful  spirit  of  order,  or  a- 
more  just  sense  of  the  advantages,  which,  under  the  blessmg  of  Pro- 
vidence, they  enjoy." 

'<  In  Ireland,  which  has  for  some  time  past  been  the  subject  of  his 
Majesty's  particular  solicitude,  there  are  many  indications  of  amend- 
ment, and  his  Majesty  relies  upon  your  combined  endeavours  to  secure^ 
the  welfare  and  happinesis  of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom."      ' "    * 

Two  other  clauses  in  the  Speech  announced  diat  measures  for  tUe^ 
improvement  and  happiness  of  the  King's  subjects  in  the  distant  colo?. 
nies,  and  for  the  extension  of  our  Church  establishment,  and  propa- 
gation of  Christianity  in  foreign  parts,  would  also  form  an  important 
feature  in  the  parliamentary  transactions  of  the  year. 

"  His  Majesty  has  commanded  us  to  acquaint  you,  that  he  has  not 
been  inattentive  to  the  desire  expressed  by  the  .House  of  Commons  in 
the  last  Sessions  of  Parliament,  that  means  should  be  devised  for  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  Negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies." 

**  His  Majesty  is  confident  that  you  will  afford  your  best  attention 
and  assistance' to  aiiy  jproposition  that  may  be  Submitted  to  you  for 
promoting  the  moral  improvein^nt  of  the  Negroes  by  an  exteiidedp'kui 
of  religious  instruction,  and  by  such  other  measures  as  may  ^adually 
conduce  to  the  same  end." 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Feb,  16,  1824. 

IRISH  CLERGY  RESIDENCE  BILL. 

Mn  Goulbum  rose  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  comipel,  as  &r  as  was  pos- 
sible, the  residenteof  tht  Clergy  of  Irelaind 
upon  their  benefices.  The  right  hon.  Se- 
cretary said,  he  did  not  mean  to  detain  the 
House  long  by  explaining  the  particulars  of 
the  measure  which  he  tvas  to  propose,  but 
could  not  help  pressing  upon  their  attention 
tfaeimporftaDceof  the  residence  of  the  Clergy 
in  a  country  where  they  had  not  only  their 
own  Teligiotts  duties  to  perform,  but  were 
i<e<yured  alfo  to  minister  to  oUier  wants, . 
wl&ch  the  absence  of  the  gentry  occa- 
sioned. The  form  of  the  Bill  would  be  in 
VBoit  retfpicts  similar  to  the  existlhg  law  on 
the- same  subject  in  England ;  it  would  con- 
siderably .confine  the  grounds  upon  which 
pleas  pf  exemption  woidd  be  allowed,  and 
provide  that  the  stipends  of  the  Curales 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
bcneActs,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  popu- 
lation under  their  care.  He  then  con- 
duded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
-Bill  "  to  amend  the  laws  for  enforcing  the 
residence  of  spiritual  persons  on  their  be- 


.  Sir  /.  Newport  expressed  his  readiness 
to  oononr  in  any  measures  which  should  be 
calcubited  to  carry  the  pbject  of  the  right 
bon.  getitleman  into  effect,  but  thought 
the  best  means  of 'doing  so  would  be  by 
preventing  the  beneficed  Clergy  from  hold- 
ing pluralities.  He  then  went  on  to  state, 
that  there  were  several  instances  in  which 
Clergymen,  already  hdding  five,  six,  and 
even  ten  livings,  had  obtained  faculties,  by 
which  they  were  permitted  to  unite  to  those 
benefices  diree  or  four  more  parishes,  and 
attempted  to  confirm  his  statement  by  ad- 
ducing names  and  cases.  The  right  hon. 
BarL  did  not  however  succeed  in  esta- 
blishing his  position  on  the  very  broad 
basis  which  he  had  marked  out,  and  was 
not  fertonate  enough  to  make  it  dear  to  the 
House  that  any  Clergyman  in  Ireland  was 
holding  even  half  the  number  of  livings  of 
winch  he  .spoke. 

Mr,  JSume  said,  he  hoped  that  care 
woiild  be  taken  to  insert  a  clause  depriving 
ihe  Bishops  of  the  power  of  grahting^lkcuK 
ties,  bat  Mt  satisfied  that  nothing  efiko- 
tnal  would  be  done  t|ll  the  whole  Church 
system  in  Irdsnd  should  be  remodelled^ 
nd  die  Church  revenue  reduced  to  one- 
Iraitfi  at  the  least 

Jfi*.  Dawim  dedared  diat  he  objected  to 


any  interference  with  Church  property  in 
Ireland,  and  entered  into  a  spirited  de- 
fence of  the  Irish  Clexgy,  ^hom  he  repre- 
sented as  perfemung  thdr  duty  in  a  most 
exemplary  manner,  as  zealous  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  upright  magistrates,  and  mo- 
ral and  valuable  dtisens.^     ■ 

Colonel  Trench  allowed  that  there  might 
be  some  abuses  in  the  system,  which  re- 
quired amendment,  but  ^s  could  only  be 
done  gradually,  and  by  the  use  of  the  ut- 
most drcumspectaon  and  delicacy. 

Mr,  BtUti»woirth  expressed  an  opinion, 
that  many  persons  frequented  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapels,  and  ultimately  became  .Ro- 
man Catholicsr  because  they  had  no  Pro-  r 
testant  Chunks  to  go  to,  inasmudi  as 
many  Churches  had  been  sufibred  to  go  to 
ruin  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  p»-  / 
rishes. 

Mr,  Goulbum  replied  by  shewing,  that 
the  right  feding  and  activity  of  the  Irish 
Prelates  had  materially  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Irish  Church  of  kte 
years,  and  that  they  had  succeeded  in  dis- 
solving many  unions,  but  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  such  a  state  of  things  as  was 
desired,  should  be  brought  about  at  oncef 
and  by  a  single  Act  of  Parliament.   . 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  BUI. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday t  March  9. 

EDUOATION  OF  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  POOR  IN 
IRELAND,  AND  PETITION  OF  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  BISHOPS.  / 

Mr,  Grtatan  rose  to  present  a  Petition 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  and 
Clergy  of  Iretend,  which  alledged  that  IIM 
funds  appropriated  by  Parliament  to  &tf 
Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  amounted 
to  a  very  large  sum,  but  were  distributed 
in  a  manner  so  totally  at  variance  with  th9 
principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  rdigioi^ 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  could  derive  no 
benefit  from  them.  The  indiserirainajte  use 
of  the  Bible  in  the  schools  supported  by 
these  funds,  was  one  of  the  priAdpsl  com- 
plainto  of  the  Petition.  The  hon.  gentle- 
B^an  stated  to  the  House,  that  an  addi- 
tional grant  would  be  asked  for  this  yeari 
and  invdghed  against  the  insuffidency  of 
a  system,  upon  which  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion had  been  expended  \xk.  the  cpvrse  of 
seventeen  years,  without  cducnUiig  more 
than  2000  individuals.  From  his  own 
knowledge  he  could  speak  of  the  gross 
misnianadiemcnt  of  the  Kildare-street  As^^ 
sodtttion,  whose  funds  wsrelnoreosed  from 
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AOOa^  a  year  totOOOI. «  year/  and  upon 
a  future  occasion^  be  would  move  for  a 
Gonunittee,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
distribution  of  money  destined  for  the 
education  of  the  poor. 
•  Mr.  GquUmm  ^aid,  he  should  be  pref 
pared,  as  soon  as  any  modon  upon  the 
subject  was  brought  forward,  to  defend  the 
syston  complained  o£  In  the  mean  timi 
he  shouldbroadly  deny  that  there  had  been 
any  mismanagement  ia  the  fhnds  allowed 
for  education,  and  should  express  his  em 
the  dissent  from  the  principle  laid. down 
by  the  Petidoneis,  that  an  appropriate  iund 
should  be  set  aside  fi>rlhe  education  of  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  Poor..  A  Protestant 
fioTemment  had  a  right  to  impose  so  mof 
derate  a  restramt,  as  the  only  one  which 
had  been  enforced,  m.  the  application  of  the 
funds  now  under  discussion,  namely,  Aat 
the  Scriptures,  without  note  or  conunent, 
should  be  read  in  such  schools  as  were  to 
benefit  by  a  grant 

iS'tr  J.  Newport  lamented  that  this  Peti-. 
^n  had  been  presented  before  the  ivholf 
subject  had'  been  invest^ted  befinre  a 
Committee,  and  deprecated  any  discussion 
until  aa  emfory  could  be  made.     . 

Mr.  Dawmm  objected  to  the  form  of  the 
Petyibn,.and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bi- 
shops considering  themselves  a  corporation. 
He  defended  the'  Kildare-street  JSodety, 
and  shewed  the  advantages  resulting  from 
its  operations,  by  steting  that  whereas  in 
1773  there  were  but  eight  schools  in  the 
west  and  -soudi-west  of  Ireland,  there  were 
now  1122. 

'  Mr.  Pbmket  maintained  that  his  hon. 
friend  was  mistaken  on  the  subject  of 
Ibmt,  and  insisted  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Bishops  of  Ireland  were  as  much  Bi* 
shops  as  the  Protestant  Bishops,  and  that 
if  they  were  to  cenfonn  to  the  Protestant 
fiuth  they  would  be  Bishops  irf  the  Fro- 
testent  Esteblished  Church,  without  any 
further  consecration. 

-  Mr.  Abereromby  observed  that  great  good 
had  been  effected  in  Ireland,  where  the 
practice  of  reading  the  Bible  in  school!, 
without  note  or  comment,  had  prevailed, 
and  regretted  that  the  suhjcet  ^uld  be* 
eome  a  matter  of  puUic  discussion. 
*>  Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald  thought  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Oiattan)  was  in  error  when  he 
'stated  that  ^6  ^gooA  effects  TesuMng  from 
the  grant  had  not'been 'conformable  to  the 
expectations  of  Pariiament.  In  twd  coun-* 
ties  df 'Ireland;  alqiost  exclusivdy'  Roman 
Catholic,  Umcrickand  Cork,  the  schools 
had   increased   progressively  since   )817 


from  3 .  to'  109,  and  fhe  Report^  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  proved  what 
benefits  had  resulted  to  Ireland  from  the 
Kildare-street  Association.  It  appeared 
from  these  reports,  that  by  priiUiqg  and 
orculatiqg  cheap  works  of  a  moral  and  rell^ 
gious  tendency,  to  the  amount  of  734^000* 
it  had  **  completely  beaten  out  of  market" 
fmblicarionajof  the  vilest  natiire,  which  had 
{urtviously  been  disseminated. 
.  Mf.  Domimck  Brown  allowed  that  the 
£ildaze-Mreet  Association  had  certainly 
done  ]a  great  deal  of  good,  butthoun^t  It 
vould  have  done  a  thousatid  times  moie* 
had  it  nbt  insisted,  as  a  nae  qua  twh  e» 
^e  feiUe  being  read  in  every  school,  te 
which  it  aflforded  as^BtasfCfe*  The  hon. 
gentieman  went  ion.  to  dedlve  his  o^uuooy 
Ihat  all  the  difficulties  and  mlafortnnes  of 
Ireland  arose  from  the  Batablished  Church, 
and  the  disproportion  of  its  revenues  to  the 
Protestent  population  .of  the  .country,  and 
nmcluded  by  ass^ting  tiiat  there  would  be 
no.  peace  in  Ireland  HU.hu  Mqjesty  shemid 
enter  into  a  concordat  with  the  Peps,  mad 
connect  the  State  with  the  Blimui»  Chur^.  \ 
•  Mr.  Peel  said,  that  in  the  Education  of 
the  Poor  of  Ireland  two  rules  should  be  ohr 
sesved,^  fimt,  to  unite  as  for  as  possible  the 
children  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protesr 
tantSinon^tofiomon system,  aifd secondly, 
to  discard  all  idea  of  proselytism, 

Mr.  Grattan  replied  by  aoknowledging 
that  the  KildarerStzeet  Society  could  not  be 
chai^d  with  prosdytism^  and  that  It  had 
shewn  great  UberaUty  in  permitting  the 
reading  of  Scriptures  in  the  Roman  Ca* 
thofie-version. 

the  Petition  was  then  brou^  i^  and 
read. 

The  fofst  clause  shewed  that  the  Fed* 
tioners  had  ever  laboured  to  promote  thi 
education  of  the  poor,  but  with  iAadequate 
means  of  preparing  or  remunerating  teadi'* 
ers,  or  bitilding  schools.       : .      . 

The  second  and  third  declared  their  oon^ 
viction  that  an  education:  ooBiUning  reli- 
gious instruction  is  the.  most  efficient  means 
of  improving  the  population  of  Irelitnd. 
.  The  fourth  dause.  was  UtertiHy  as  follows, 
**  That  the  Roman  Catholics  have  ever  con* 
sidered  ihe'readihgcif  t^e  sacked  Spiptures 
by  children,  as  an  inadeqaatataenaA  of  imt* 
parting  to  them  reHgbns  inatruclaon ;  as  an 
usage  whereby  tiie  irwd  o£  God  is  made 
liable  to  irrevesence,.  youth  evposbd  te  mis? 
understand  its  meaning;  and  thereby  not 
unfrequently  to  receiizein  eariy  Qfe^itisprefr* 
sions  which  may  afterwards  voreve  injmioua 
to  'their  ,best  intefeAs,  as  utell  as  to  those  of 
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the  society  which  they   are   d^tined  to 
form." 

The  fifft  and  sixth  set  forth  that  the 
Parlialmentary  grant  for  the  education  of 
the  poor  in  Ifeland,  had  been  subjected  to 
such  regulations  as  rendered  it  nearly  use-, 
less  to  the  Roman  Catholic  poor. 

The  serenth  complained  that  !n  all  in- 
stances where  aid  is  intended  to  be  given  by 
the  Sodety  for  the  education' bf  the  poor  in 
Ir^ndi  to  schools  under  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  Roman  Catholics,  the  laws  of  the 
Society  are.  evaded. 

The  eighth  suggested  that  any  system  of 
education  incompatible  with  the  disd^ine-. 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  cannot  be 
acceptable  to  members  of  it. 

■  The  ninth  complain«d'af  the  public  funds, 
panted  for  the^ucadon  of  the  poor,  being 
entnisted  exchisively  to  persons  promoting 
a  system  of  education  opposed  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

•  The  tenth  shewed  that  it  would  be  con-' 
sistent  with  the  liberal  policy  of  the  House- 
to  promote  education  among  the  Roman. 
Catholics  consonant  with  their  religious 
belief. 

,  The  eleventh  and  last  clause,  prayed  the 
House  to  take  their  petition  into  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  manifest  from  the  tenor  of 
this^  petition,  and  from  the  nature 
of  several  transactions  in  Ireland, 
when  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures has  become  a  question,  that 
the  grand  and  cardinal  principle 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to 
keep  the  Laity  in  ignorance  of  the 
holy  text,  and  to  prevent  the  Dib- 
ble becoming  a  book  of  religious 
instruction,  is  still  as  active  and 
uncompromising'  as  ever>  The 
Prelates  of  th0  Roman  church 
avow  their  hostility  to  any  plan  of 
education  wherein  the  knowledge 
of  the  word  of  God,  as  it  is  plainly 
set  forth  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, is  made  a  component 
part;  and  the  Popish  Bishops  of 
Ireland  feel  themselves  so  strong, 
that  they  demand  of  a  Protestant 
government  nothing  less  than  a 
separate  fund  to  secure  their  com- 
municants from  the  contagion  of 

VOL.  I.    NO.  I. 


what  they  call  the  Biblical  plague. 
One  of  the  Irish  Prelates,  Dr. 
Doyle,  who  signed  the  above  peti- 
tion, shortly  afterwards  declared' 
himself  more  openly,  in  his  Letter 
to  the  Catholic  Association.  "Not- 
withstanding my  abhorrence  of  the^ 
demoralizing  atid  anti^christian, 
principle,  oj  commiUing  the  sacred 
Scriptures  to  the  interpretation  of 
emry  prating  sophist^  of  every 
senseless  childt  of  every  silly  old 
rvomany  I  have  tolerated  their  in- 
troduction into  those  few  schools, 
where  the  reading  of  it  was  so 
guarded,  that  no  abuse  of  it  could  ^ 
be  reasonably  apprehended.*' 

IFOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Marcti  9th. 

.     IRISH  TITHES  COMPOSITION  BILL. 

Mr,  Goulburn  presented  himself  before 
the  House  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  Tithes  Composition  Act 
of  last  Sessions.  The  line  of  argument 
pursued  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  was, 
that  however  necessary  any  measure  might 
be,  it  could  not  be  rendered  so  perfect  at 
once,  as  to  supersede  any  future  amend' 
ment ;  that  the  principle  of  commutation  of 
tithes,  for  a  limited  time,  was  essentially 
just,  and  that  it  was  likely  to  be  hsuled  with 
satisfaction,  as  was  evident  from  the  pro- 
gress which  had  already  betn  made  by  the 
act,  since  the  last  Session.  Up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  last  month  more  than  a  thousand  ap- 
plications had  been  received  from  diffisrent 
parishes  for  spedal  vestries  to*  carry  into 
effect  the  proposed  arrangements,  507  of 
which  were  from  the  Clergy,  and  526, 
either  from  lay  impropriators,  or  (with  only 
23  exceptions)  from  the  landholders  of  the 
parish.  The  lower  classes,  in  particular, 
had  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  and  the  rates,  at  which  the  composi- 
tion had  been  effected  in  different  parishes, 
shewed  that  the  Clergy  had  not  been  grasp- 
ing at  large  receipts.  In  the  diocese  of 
Cashel,  where  there  was  some  of  tlie  richest 
and  best  cultivated  land  in  Ireland,  the 
average  of  composition  had  been  2«.  \\d. 
per  acre,  and  in  that  of  Clonfert  \\d.  only. 
The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  next  went  into 
a  variety  of  details,  which  are  incapable  of 
abridgment,  to  shew  how  certain  difficultiea, 
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m  the  way  of  carrying  tht  meunr»  into 
effecti  might  be  met,  and -then  proceeded  to 
notice  the  alterations  which  he  wished  to 
ihtroduce.  He  should  propose,  he  said,  to 
allow  a'voluntary  agreement  of  the  parties 
to  settle  the  income  of  the  Clergymen  in  the 
following  manner : 

That  the  price  df  com  in  the  seven  yeanr, 
Ibm  1814  to  1821,  should  be  the  first  term 
«f  the  proposition. 

That  the  income  of  the  Clerg3nsian  dur- 
ing  tliose  seven  years  should  be  the  second 
term. 

That  the  price  of  corn,  during  Ae  seven 
yeafs  preceding  the  composition,  should  be- 
the  third  term« 

And  the  income  to  be  received  by  the 
Clergymen,  under  the  composition,  should 
be  the  fourth  term. 

When  the  composition  was  for  21  years, 
he  recommended  that  the  valuation  should 
be  made  every  seven,  and  not  three  years, 
and  that  when  an  agreement  wa»  entered 
into  before  the  1st  of  May,  it  should  come 
Into  effect  at  that  period,  and  when  after 
the  Ist  of  May,  it  should  come  into  efiect 
on  the  1st  of  November.  To  meet  the 
cases  in  which  various  portions  of  titlies 
were  paid  to  various  persons,  it  would  be 
iproposed  to  enable  one  agent  to  collect  for 
all  the  owners.  Mr.  Goulbum  concluded 
by  moving  **  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  the  last  Session  for  the 
Compofition  of  Tithes  in  Ireland." 

Mr.  GraUan  thought  it  was  premature 
to  talk  of  amending  the  act  of  last  Session, 
wliile  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
operation  of  that  act.  It  had  not  been  car- 
ried into  effect  in  one  single  parish  yet,  and 
iiom  what  he  had  experienced  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  vestries  coming  to  any  definite  re- 
solutions in  conformity  with  the  intentions 
of  the.Bill,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  to  act  upon  it. 

Mr.  i/ttffte  professed  notto  understand  the. 
nature  of  the  alterations  proposed,  and  de-. 
clared  his  oonriction  that  the  only  good  which 
could  be  done  for  Ireland  tvotdd  be  by  break- . 
ing  t^  the  Church  establishment  in  Ireland 
altogether.  The  members  of  the  establish- 
ed Church  in  that  country  were  but  as  one 
out  of  fourteen^  and  the  best  way  would  be, 
to  enable  the  proprietors  of  land  to  purchase 
up  the  tithes  and  extinguish  them,  and  not 
to  tryj  year  after  year,  to  patch  up  a  system 
whidd  was  rotten  from  the  foundation.  He 
sliould  feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Peel  said  tlic  present  motion  v.'ould 


pledge  no  man  to  any  opiiiioa  on  the  muka 
of  the  Bill;  there  would  be  ample  rooa» 
~  hereafter  for  conaidexing-itr  details. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  BilL 

We  cannot  imagine  any  better 
mode,  while  the  constitution  re- 
mains as  it  is,  for  placing  the  Clergy 
and  Laity  on  a  firm  footing  of  har- 
mony, friendship,  and  good  fellow- 
ship, than  effecting  an  equitable 
arrangement  for  the  composition 
of  tithes.  It  would  no  doobt  be 
very  agreeable  to  Mr.  Hume,  or  to 
any  other  dissenter  from  the  Esta- 
blished Chur^|||to|o  see  that  esta- 
blishment br^m  up;  but  there 
would  be  some  diiBficulty  in  prov- 
ing, that  the  Church  could  equita- 
bly be  despoiled  of  its  revenues, 
unless  it  could  be  demonstrated  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  or  the  company  of 
Goldsmiths,  or  any  other  body 
corporate,  might  also  be  deprived 
of  its  rents  or  funded  property,  at 
the  pleasure  of  those  who  covet 
the  same,  without  any  violation  of 
justice.  But  suppose  for  a  nio»- 
ment  that  tithes  were  to  be  abo- 
lished, the  occupier  of  land  would 
not  be  benefited  if  he  hired  it  of 
another;  for  when  lie  hires  land 
subject  10  tithe,  there  is  a  propor- 
tionate abatement  in  the  rent:,  take 
away  the  tithe,  and  the  rent  will 
be  increased  accordingly,  or  most 
probably  to  the  detriment  of  the 
tenant.  It  is  very  well  known^ 
that  if  there  are  two  farms  in  the 
same  parish,  wh^re  tlie  land  in 
both  is  equal  in  quality,  and  one 
be  tithe  free,  and  the  other. subject 
to  tithe,  Uiat  the  rent  of  the  former 
amounts  to  more  than  the  rent 
and  tithe  of  the  latter  jointly.  The 
i^ason  is,  that  the  fi^U  value  of 
tithe,  or  rack-tithe,  is  rarely  ex- 
acted. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tuesday^  March  16M. 

AMiSLIORATION  OP  THE  CONDITION  OP  THE 
SLAVE  POPULATION  IN  THE  WEST  IN- 
DIES, AND  CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENT 
FOR  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

Lord  Bathurtt  rose  to  lay  before  their 
lordships  certain  papers  explanatory  of  the 
measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the  conr 
dition  of  the  West  India  negroes,  referred 
to  in  hb  Majesty's  speech  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session,  and  stated  a  variety 
of  provisions  to  be  first  established  in  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  for  the  personal  pro- 
tection and  comfort  of  the  slaves ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  were,  the  abolition  of  Sun- 
day markets ;  the  ahdM|n  of  compulsory 
labour  between  the  tiHR  sun-set  on  any 
Saturday,  and  sun-rise  on  any  Monday ; 
the  declaring  it  to  be  illegal  for  any  person 
superintending  the  labour  of  slaves,  to  carry 
a  whip  as  an  emblem  of  authority,  or  in- 
strument of  punishment;  the  enacting  that 
no  slave  shall  be  punished  for  any  offence, 
until  twenty-four  hours  after  its  commis- 
sion, and  that,  in  no  instance,  more  than 
twenty-five  lashes  shall  be  given  in  one 
day,  nor  a  second  punishment  be  inflicted 
till  the  lacerations  caused  by  the  first  are 
healed ;  the  encouragement  of  marriages 
among  the  slshres,  and  the  enactment  to 
prevent  the  separation  of  those  who  ^haU 
be  united  in  marriage ;  the  providing  faci- 
lities for  the  manumission  of  slaves ;  the 
admissibility  of  the  testimony  of  slaves  in  a 
court  of  justice,  on  oath. 

Afler  his  lordship  had  dwelt  at  some 
length  upon  these  humane  and  salutary 
measures,  he  said  he  had  only  one  other 
t^ic  to  advert  to,  namely,  the  establish- 
ments for  religious  instruction  in  the  West 
Indies.  These  establishments,  he  need  not 
remind  the  House,  were  lamentably  defi- 
cient. (Hear,  hear.)  In  making  them,  no 
reference  was  had  to  th'e  wants  of  the  slave 
population,  nor  were  even  the  fi'ee  coloured 
mhabitants  taken  into  the  account.  A 
variety  of  societies  had  been  established, 
which  had  sent  out  missionaries  to  supply 
this  defect  Some  of  these  Societies  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  England,  others  to  different 
religious  sects.  Three  of  them  consisted  of 
members  of  the  establishment,  namely,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  and  the  Society  for  the  Conver- 
sion of  the  Negroes.  Besides  these  bodies, 
there  were  others  which  had  shewn  great 
seal  in  thi?  field,  the  chief  of  which  were 
the  Moravian  and  Wesleyan  Societies.  But 


It  was  not  thought  fit  that  the  religjuui  in- 
struction of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  empire 
should  be  left  to  chance,  or  to  the  exertions 
of  societies  independent  of  the  Estabfish- 
ment.  Thor  lordships,  he  (lord  Bathtfrst) 
thought,  would  agree  with  him  that  an  in- 
crease of  our  Establishment  was  necessary, 
and  that  the  superintendence  of  the  church 
in  that  quarter  could  only  be  duly  secured 
by  resident  Prelates.  It  was  a  general  un- 
derstanding that  the  Bishop  of  London 
exercised,  authority  over  the  church  in  Ja- 
maica. The  fiict  was  not  so;  there  was 
no  want  of  seal  on  the  part  of  that  respect- 
able.Prelate,  but  he  could  not  exercise  the 
necessary  authority  in  the  case  in  question. 
It  was  tiierefore  resolved  upon  by  govern^ 
ment,  to  recommend  to  parliament  to  pro- 
vide for  two  bishops,  to  be  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  one  to  reside  in  JamiUca,  and  one 
in  the  Leeward  Islands.  The  Prelate  who 
^iresided  in  Jamaica  could  no  more  super- 
intend the  establishment  in  the  Leeward 
ishmds  tiian  if  he  resided  in  England.  It 
was  proposed  that  to  the  see  of  Jamaici^ 
there  should  be  appointed  one  archdeacon, 
and  to  that  of  the  Leeward  Islands  two ; 
and  that  with  these  higher  dignitaries  of 
the  church  there  should  go  out  a  body  of 
deiigy  to  supply  the  cures  existing,  or  to 
be  established  in  the  islands.  His  lordship 
then  distincdy  stated,  that  this  appointment 
of  Clergymen  of  the  Establishment,  would 
not  be  made  with  any  design  to  force  the 
conscience  of  any  one,  and  concltided  with 
moving,  that  the  papers  which  he  had  pre- 
sented should  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

Lord  Holkmd,  after  asking  if  the  ord,er 
in  council  was  to  extend  to  all  the  ceded 
islands,  (which  was  answered  by  lord  Ba- 
thurst  in  the  affirmative,)  said  that  he  most 
wiUiagty  bore  his  testimony  to  the  very 
temperate,  judicious,  and  enlightened  state- 
ment, which  tiie  noble  Lord  had  that  night 
f  ubmitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Tuesday,  March  I6th, 
The  same  important  sulyect  was  intro* 
duced  on  the  same  evening  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Canning,  who,  after 
making  a  most  powerful  appeal  in  favour  of 
the  dvil  enactments  proposed,  declared  that 
to  provide  the  means  of  religious  instruc- 
tion and  worship,  was  the  ol^ect  first  in 
importance,  though  subsequent  in  order  to 
those  he  had  already  mentioned,  because, 
said  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  **  it  u  not 
till  the  slave  population  is  raised  in  the 
scale  of  nature,  that  measures  san  be  taken 
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to  etIabUih  that,  from  whioh  alone,  all  real 
human  dignity,  as  weH  as  hapjriiiess,  can 
be  deriTed,  naxoely,  religuma  imtrucHon."  - 
Mr.  Canning  then  very  briefly  stated 
what  would  be  the  nature  of  the  Eccletlas-^ 
tical  Establishment  in  the  West  Indies; 
and  this  part  of  his  speech  corresponded  in 
substance  with  what  we  have  already  re- 
ported of  lord  Bathurst's  speech  tn  the 
House  of  Lords.  "  Sir,"  continued  hej 
«  after  religious  worship  and  ijeligioud  in<* 
structlon,  come  those  charittes  of  life  which 
religion  promotes,  and  when  new  ideas  are 
infused  into  the  mind  of  the  negro,  wh^n 
he  is.  lifted  frorii  a  level  with  the  beast  of 
the  field ;  when  he  has  been  allowed  to  take 
his  stand  amongst  the  human  race, 

'  Cduinmie  tueri 
Juafui,  ct  erectos  od  sidera  tollere  vultui  / 

when  he  has  been  taught  to  appreciate  the 
endearments  of  family  connexions,  the  ties 
of  kindred,  and  the  blessings  of  property; 
when  his  nature  as  wdl  as  his  condition 
has  been  thus  improved,  then  comes  the 
iit  opportunity  for  considering  a  aubject 
•which  is  surrounded  with  many  practical 
difficulties,  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence 
of  slaves  in  courts  of  justice."    The  length 
to  which  the  right  hon,  secretary  extended 
his  harangue  beyond  the  topic  wMch  it  is  our 
professed  olyect  to  notice,  the  minute  de- 
tails upon  sulgects  of  colonial  policy  intq 
which  he  went,  and  the  extraordinary  ad<» 
dress  with  which  he  managed  a  debate, 
capable  in  more  than  an  ordinary  degtee, 
of  being  enriched  with  all  the  omamants 
of  eloquence,  will  not  admit  of  our  givin9^ 
an  imperfect  outline.     We  therefore  pass 
over  an  abundance  of  intermediate  matter, 
and  hasten  to  that  part  of  Miv  Canning's 
communication,  for  which  the  Hooaa  was 
anxiously  listening.     He  explained  diat  die 
same  instructions  which  had  been  sent  to 
Trinidad,  were  to  be  forwarded  to  St  Lu- 
cie, Berbice  and  DemCTara,  and  expressed 
his  hope  that  Jamaica  and  the  other  colo- 
nies,   where  the  power  of  the  qrown,  is 
Ihnited,   and  which  have   legislatures    of 
their  own,  would  be  persuaded  ere  long 
to  adopt  the  views,  and  second  the  determi- 
nations of  parliament;  but  annomficed,  at 
the  same  time,  that  there  was  no  intention 
on  the  pan  of  government,  to  force  them 
to  do  so.     He  then  alluded  to  the  uncoh- 
dliatory  und  angry  spirit,  with  which  the 
assemblies  of  the  West  India  Islands  had 
discussed  the  subject  of  these   intended 


improvements,  and  the  thrtatening  attitude 
they  had  assumed ;  '*  but  I  must  confess," 
said  he,  *"*  that  upon  a  moment's  reflection, 
I  find  my  indignation  restrained  by  the 
consideration  of  the  powerlessness  of  the 
body  fi'om  whom  the  ofience  comes,  com- 
pared with  the  omnipotente  of  that  to 
which  it  is  offered.  The  consciousness  of 
superior  strength  disarms  the  spirit  of 
iresentmenf.  I  could  revenge,  but  I  would 
tnuch  rather  reclaim.  I  prefer  that  moral 
self-restraint  so  beautifully  expressed  by 
the  poet,  when  he  represents  Neptune  as 
allaying  the  wild  waters,  instead  of  rebuk- 
ing the  winds,  that  had  put  them  in  an 
iiproer: 

*  Quos    ego,  — 864   niptos  prmtat  componere 


The  right  hon.  gentleman,  after  diverg- 
ing from  the  existing  state  of  the  Negro 
population  to  the  inhuman  traffic,  which 
brought  them  into  their  present  miserable 
condition,  acquainted  the  House,  that  the 
navies  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United 
States  wDuld  henceforth  act  in  co-operation 
to  extirpate  that  traffic,  if  parliament  would 
•onstitute  it  by  law  ^  piracy ^  and  concluded 
amidst  loud  and  continued  cheering,  by 
moving  "  For  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
the  more  efibctual  suppression  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade." 

'  Mr,  Powell  Buxton  said  it  was  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  learn,  that  the  first 
steps  towards  improvement  were  not  to 
extend  to  all  the  West  India  Colonies,  and 
exposed  at  great  length  the  horrible  barba- 
rities, which  still  continue  to  be  practised 
by  many  of  the  Planters.  He  also  ex- 
amined several  of  the  measures  proposed  to 
be  adopted,  but  his  observations  upon  die 
enactments  that  regarded  the  new  Eccle- 
siastical Establishment  in  the  West  Indies 
did  not  extend  beyond  a  sentence  or*  two. 
He  concurred,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  in 
the  diffiision  of  religious  instruction,  but 
hoped  he  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
missionaries  and  dissenters  were  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  and  direction  of 
the  Church  Establishment,  for  that  was  a 
point  against  which  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles might  be  anticipated.  [The  remark 
was  totally  unnecessary,  for  Mr.  Caimuig 
had  expressly  signified  th^t  there  need  be 
no  apprehensions  on  that  score.] 

Mr.  C.  ElHs  replied  to  the  hon.  member 
who  rose  before  him,  and  shewed  that 
there  was  a  degree  of  exaggeration  in 
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Bome  of  his  statements.  But  allowing  that 
the  condition  of  the  slares,  and  the  state  of 
society  in  the  West  India  Colonies,  was  as 
bad  as  had  been  represented,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  th|e  only  sure  foundation  on 
which  their  future  prosperity  could  rest, 
was  the  improvement  of  the  moral  condi« 
tkm  of  their  inhabitants,  effected  through 
the  medium  of  religious  histruction.  He 
waa  therefore  extremely  glad  that  the 
government  had  at  length  determined  to 
give  to  the  colonies  the  benefit  of  a  better 
Church  Bstablishment.  The  existing  esta- 
blishment had  long  been  inadequate  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  waa  Instituted.  The 
patronage  of  it  was  placed  in  hnpropetr 
hands,  and  the  duti^  of  it  were  not  ad- 
ministered with  the  most  exemplary  seal. 
The  extent  of  the  parishes,  many  of  which 
were  equal  in  size  to  English  counties,  to- 
gether with  the  distance  of  the  inhabitants 
from  the  parish  church,  arising  out  of  that 
very  extent^  had  occasioned  a  great  inat- 
tention to  religious  duties  in  most  of  our 
colonies,  and  liad  created  an  idea  that  th6 
Church  of  England  was  even  unfit  to  the 
discharge  of  them.  Such  an  idea  was 
most  .unfounded  ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  not 
founded  on  experience, '  as  the  experiment 
of  a  Ohnrch  Establbhment  had  hot  hitherto 
been  made  in  the  coKmies.  He  knew  that 
the  missionaries  who  had  been  sent  to 
some  of  the  islands  by  the  Society  which 
had  been  formed  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Established  Church  for  the  Conversion 
of  the  Negroes,  had  not  been  less  suocessfiil 
than  the  missionaries  sent  out  by  other 
societies.  The  funds  of  that  Society  were 
originally  small,  and  therefore  the  Society 
sras  not  able  to  send  out  as  many  mis- 
sionaries as  were  necessary  for  die  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  which  it  had  in 
view.  Latterly,  however,  its  funds  had 
increased,  and  he  understood  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  sending  out  an 
increased  number  of  missionaries.  He 
knew  that  daily  applications  were  made  to 
the  venerable^  Prelate  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Society,  by  persons  who  were  not 
only  well  qualified,  but  were  also  anxious 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  duties  of  mis- 
sionaries ;  and  he  was  happy  to  state  that 
those  applications  had  Increased  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  funds  gut  of 
which  they  were  to  be  remunerated. 
There  could  not  be  any  doubt  of  a  Clergy 
being  found  for  the.  West  India  islands 
properly  qualified  for  the  duties  of  their 
caUing;  and  he  therefore  looked  forward 


with  the  utmost  satisfiiction  to  the  great 
advantages  which  the  islands  would  derive 
AS  soon  as  these  plans  for  their  religious 
instruction  were  carried  into  oomplete-exe^ 
cution.    (Hear.) 

Mr.  WUberfiree  protested  against  the 
idea  of  supposing,  that  any  kind  or  hu- 
mane measures  would  emanate  •  fimn  the 
colonial  assembHes,  or  that  they  would 
voluntarily  follow  the  example  set  by  that 
House.  Nothing  but  the  firmness  of  par- 
liament had  prevailed  in  abolishing  the 
Shive  Trade,  and  the  colonies  had  not 
submitted  to  the  abolition  of  that  hateful 
traffic,  till  they  were  obliged  to  concede 
the  point,  nor  would  they  now  proceed 
upoa  any  fiirther  system  oif  amelioration, 
unless  the  imperial  legislature  should  first 
«ct  upon  a  more  determined  principle. 
The  hon.  gentleman  addressed  the  House 
in  his  usual  serious  and  Impressive  man- 
ner, but  from  the  silence  he  preserved 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Church  Establish- 
ment, which  is  to  be  tried  in  the  West 
Indies  upon  a  more  enlarged  and  regular 
scale,  we  should  imagine  that  he  is  not 
very  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  the 
experiment. 

Mr,  Keith  Douglas  wished  that  the  hon. 
members  for  Weymouth  and  Bramber  had 
nbstuned  ttom  all  topics  of  an  hritating 
nature. 

Mr,  Baring  spoke  in  a  sportive  tone, 
and  ridiculed  what  he  called  **  the  gross 
exaggerations"  that  he  had  heard  of  colo- 
nial cruelties.  He  thought  government 
ought  to  take  a  more  plain,  manly,  and 
decided  course  upon  the  question. 

Mr,  Peel  replied  to  the  last  remarks  of 
the  hon.  member  who  rose  before  him, 
and^urgued  that  the  plans  of  government 
were  sufficiently  hiteUigent  and  definitive. 

Dr.  iMiMngton,  said  that  his  hope  of 
any  active  or  cordial  co-operaUon  on  the 
part  of  the  colonial  legislatures  was  very 
small,  and  complained  of  their  violence 
and  contumacy.  He  approved  of  the  ad- 
ditional Church  Establislunent  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  hoped  there  would  be  no  ex- 
clusion of  missionaries,  whose  labours  en- 
titled them  to  the  praise  of  the  whole 
country. 

Mr.  Waieen  Taylor  and  JIfr.  Manning 
contended  ^at  many  of  the  charges 
brought  against  the  West  India  planters 
were  without  foundation. 
'  Mr,  Evans  allowed  there  was  much 
truth  in  what  the  last  speakers  hadsaid^ 
but  insisted  that  it  was  beyond  the  power 
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of  any  owner  of  a  plantation  to  give  per- 
manent comfort  to  his  slaves. 

Mr,  Blair  defended  the  conduct  of  the 
planters  of  DemenU-a* 

Sir  G.  H.  Rose  went  into  some  copious 
deitails  to  prOve^  that  the  amelioration  of 
the  West  Indies  would  be  much  better 
effected  by  moral  than  legislative  mea- 
suresi  and  that  nothing  but  the  extension 
of  real  Christian  principles  could  extinguish 
slavery,  or  improve  society. 

Mr,  William  Smith  expressed  his  disap- 
pmntment  in  finding,  that  the  pledge 
given  last  year  had  not  been  completely 
redeemed)  end  inveighed  -  against  the  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  that  the  condition  of 
the  slave  can  be  rendered  happy,  while  he 
has  no  security  for  his  personal  protection. 

Mr,  Thoimat  Wilson  said,-  he  was  satis' 
fied  that  the  measures  proposed  by  his 
M^esty's  ministers,  for  proceeding  gra- 
dually, were  the  best  that  could  be  devised 
to  meet  all  the  difficuldes  of  the  case. 

Mr,  Canning  made  a  short  reply,  and 
the  question  was  then  put,  and  leave 
given  *'  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  more 
effectual  suppression  of  the  Afiican  Slave 
Trade." 

From  this  summary  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  great  West  India  ques- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that  the  muni- 
cipal measures  proposed,  as  the 
basis  of  a  plan  recommended  by 
government  (an  abstract  of  these 
measures  will  be  found  in  p.'^59,  at 
the  head  of  our  report  of  what 
took  place  in  the  ptouse  of  Lords), 
are  not  to  be  extended  at  once  to 
the  whole  of  our  West  India 
islands.  They  are  the  result  of 
an  Order  in  Council,  and  are  to  be 
applied  to  those  only  of  our  colo- 
nies, which  were  acquired  during 
the  late  war,  and  subject,  as  cap- 
tured dependencies,  to  the  imme*^ 
diate  control  of  the  crown.  St^ 
Lucie,  Berbice,  and  Demerara,  as 
well  as  Trinidad,  will  feel  their 
beneficial  effects  forthwith ;  but 
Jamaica,  Barbados,  and  the  old 
British  colonies,  which  have  legis- 
lative assemblies,  are  to  be  left  to 


amend  their  own  municipal  law«, 
and  to  improve  the  condition  of 
their  slave  population,  according 
as  the  dictates  of  a  wise  and  hu- 
mane policy  may  govern  their 
councils.  His  Majesty's  govern- 
ment entertain  the  hope,  that  they 
will  be  more  effectually  induced  to 
ameliorate  the  situation  of  their 
slaves  by  the  force  of  example, 
than  by  any  coercive  enactments ; 
wliile  those  who  have  been  looking 
for  the  more  definitive  interposi- 
tion of  parliament,  despair  of  see- 
ing the  planters  pursue  the  right 
course,  until  a  line  shall  be  chalked 
out  for  them,  from  which  they 
cannot  deviate. 

But  though  the  municipal  in- 
structions sent  out  to  Trinidad  are- 
to  be  confined  to  the  ceded  islands, 
the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  are 
intended  for  all  the  West  India 
settlements.  All  are  to  benefit 
equally  by  these  regulations,  with- 
out  any  additional  demand  being 
made  upon  their  finances  at  pre- 
sent. For  two  years,  as  it  is  cal- 
culated, the  expences  of  the  new 
Episcopal  Establishment  will  be 
defrayed  by  the  interest  of  the 
sum  appropriated  to  the  erection 
of  churches,  because  that  fund  can- 
not be  employed  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  ultimately  intended, 
until  a  certain  period  has  elapsed  ; 
its  immediate  proceeds,  therefore, 
may  be  considerably  and  advanta- 
geously applied  thus.  Part  of  the 
four-andra-half  per  cent,  or  Lee- 
ward-islands fund,  will  afterwards 
be  directed  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  proposed  Establish- 
ment, and  no  further  pensions  out 
of  this  fund  will  be  granted,  until 
the  burthens  now  upon  it  can  so 
far  be  reduced,  as  to  render  a  por- 
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tkm  of  it  applicable  to  the  payment 
of  the  West  India  Bishops  and 
Clergy, 

Since  the  subject  was  announced 
to  parliament,  ic  has  been  finally 
arranged  that  two  Bishops  shall 
superintend  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  in  the  West  Indies.  A 
residence  is  appropriated  for  each 
of  them,  with  a  stipend  of  4000/« 
per  annum,  and  a  retiring  pension 
of  1000^.  per  annum,  after  twelve 
years'  residence.  Jamaica  is.  to 
be  the  head  o£  one  see,  and  Bar* 
bados  and  St.  Vincent's  the  move-> 
able  seat  of  the  other  Bishop* 
The  appointments  which  have 
taken  place  in  pursuance  of  this 
arrangement,  will  be  found  in  page 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Thurtdaift  March  35- 

IRISH  TITHES. 

ZMrd  CHfden  presented  several  peddons 
Against  the  Irish  Tithe  Composidon  Act, 
idl  of  which  concurred  in  objecting  to  any 
compulsory  clause.  His  lordship  acknow- 
ledged, that  he  himself  last  year  proposed 
a  compulsory  clause,  and  was  glad  that  he 
bad  been  defeated,  for  he  had  since  found 
reason  to  change  his  opinion.  The  ave- 
rages had  been  fixed  too  higV  by  the  Bill, 
therefore  the  operations  would  have  been 
oppressive  in  the  extreme,  if  the  compul- 
sory dause  had  passed. 

The  Earl  qf  Kingtkm  presented  two  pe*> 
tidonsofasimiiarnature,  and  made  some 
very  severe  observations  at  the  expense  o£ 
Dr.  Woodward,  rector  of  Balleylock,  in  the 
county  of  Corky  for  the  high  rate  at  which 
he  had  averaged  die  value  tf  his  dthesi. 
This  unmerited  attack  proved  in  the  end 
beneficial  to  die  diaracter  of  the  clergyman 
against  whom  it  was  directed ;  for 
-  The.B%ahop rf Litmeriek rose,  and  remon* 
strated  against  the  unfoir  mode  which  had 
lately  been  pursued,  as  in  this  case,  of  ac- 
eunng  individuals  in  a  place  where  they 
liad  fio  opportunity  «f  defending  themselves. 
0r.  Woodward,  his  lorddiip  said,  had  in 
|act  expressed  his  readiness  to  receive  a 
imposition  which  was  considerably  below 
what  he  Was  jusdy  entitled  to ;  and  die  peo- 


ple of  the  parish  of  which  the  reverend 
doctor  was  rector,  were  so  far  iroro  being 
dissatisfied  with  his  conduoti  that  if  they 
were  called  upon  to  give  evidence,  they 
would  say,  that  they  never  had  a  more 
Worthy  clergyman  among  them.  A  more 
pious,  mild,  or  assiduous  minister,  was  not 
to  be  found ;  his  upright  and  gende  con- 
duct had  secured  him  the  affection  of  the 
poor,  and  of  all  who  knew  him. 

The  Jklarquis  of  Lansdown  was  induced 
to  rise,  in  consequence  of  some  observations 
of  the  right  rev.  prelate,  which  seemed  to 
say,  that  the  Iand>owners  of  Ireland  exer- 
cised an  undue  influence  to  preventa  compo- 
sition of  tithes.  For  his  own  part,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  point  out  the  intended  com- 
pulsory measures,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
interferences  with  the  right  of  property 
ever  attempted. 

Lord  King  discussed  die  subject  with 
much  sarcastic  humour,  and  gave  the  fol- 
lowing ingenious  and  characteristic  turn  to 
the  conversation  that  had  dropped  with  re- 
gard to  Dr.  Woodward.  '<  If  the  conduct 
imputed  to  him  by  the  noble  earl  (King- 
ston) had  been  practised  by  a  person  whom 
the  right  rev.  prelate  distinguished  as  the 
beau  ideal  of  an  frish  parson,  what  might 
not  be  done  by  the  ordinary  run  of  Irish 
parsons  ?"  His  lordship  concluded  by  say-; 
ing,  he  should  like  to  see  the  tUhe  prectov 
exhibited  before  the  House,  as  a  specimen 
of  natural  history  worthy  to  be  preserved. 

The  Earl  cfHarrowhy,  with  die  happiest 
perception  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  de- 
clared, that  if  the  tUhe  proctor  wot  to^  he 
brought  to  the  bar  qf  the  House  t  he  hoped  he 
would  be  accompanied  by  the  stewarde  of  the 
landlordt.  The  noble  earl  then  expresse4 
his  regret*  that  both  there  and  elsewhere, 
the  names  and  characters  of  individualv 
should  be  made  free  with,  and  often  when 
diey  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  in 
question.  \ 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  said,  he  was  presi^ 
dent  of  a  most  respectable  meeting  of  Ivish 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  where  the  prapo^ 
sition  for  the  tithe  composition  bill  had  ori- 
ginated; but  if  the  land-owner  was  not  to 
be  free  to  consent  to  the  composition,  and 
if  land  now  tithe-free,  was  to  be  forcibly 
compelled  to  pay  tithes,  there  would  be  ai| 
end  of  all  justice. 

The  Earl  ^  Grosvenor  complained  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Bishop^s  Court,  wheve  a 
tithe-case  was  to  be  determined,  and  whera 
the  adjudicating  parties  had  all  an  i^teM^ 
on  the  side  ofthe  church. 
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Lord  a^den.  rose  a  second  time,  and 
spoke  of  tne  misfortune  of  Ireland  having 
two  church  establishments.  She  was  in  a 
situation  similar  to  that  of  Scotland  before 
the  revolution,  when  the  people  fought  up 
to  their  knees  in  blood,  in  resistance  to  the 
church  which  was  imposed  upon  them. 

The  question  naturally  suggests 
itself  to  us,  if  the  present  tithe 
system  is  to  be  abolished  in  Ire- 
land, who  are  to  have  the  benefit 
of. such  abolition?  The  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  or  the  landlords  ? 
If  the  former,  will  the  landlords 
be  satisfied?  If  the  latter,  will 
the  people  gain  by  protection,  by 
example,  or  moral  influence  ? 

HOUSE  OP  COMMONS. 
Mmday,  March  29. 

IRISH   BURIALS  BILL. 

Mr.  Tlunket  rose  to  move  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bu- 
rials Bill  in  Ireland.  After  some  prelimi- 
hary  observations  as  to  the  groundless 
alarms  which  might  prevail  in  the  minds  of 
those  connected  with  the  established  Church, 
the  hon.  gentleman  said,  the  first  thing  the 
bill  proposed  to  do,  was  to  repeal  the  act  of 
thiB  9th  of  William  III.  cap.  7.  The  object 
of  this  act  of  William  was,  to  forbid  both  to 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  burials 
in  the  sites  of  places  formerly  used  as  ab- 
beys, convents,  &c. ;  but  since  taken  out  of 
the  possession  of  ecclesiastical  proprietors, 
and  vested  in  members  of  the  state.  The 
next  provision  was,  to  give  the  right  of  bu- 
rial  in  Protestant  church-yards  to  all,  ac- 
cording to  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
t>arties  whose  friends  were  brought  there 
for  interment.  This  measure  originated 
with  the  noble  lord,  who  presided  over  the 
administration  of  Ireland,  and  had  the  una- 
nimous sanction  of  his  Majesty*s  govern- 
ment Before  he  proceeded  further,  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  describe  what  was  the  state 
of  the  law  as  it  now  existed.  The  freehold 
of  the  Protestant  church-yard  was  vested  in 
the  rector.  He  was  empowered  by  law  to 
superintend  the  mode  of  granting  Christian 
burial  in  the  church-yard.  He  was  to  grant 
the  right  of  interment ;  and,  by  the  act  of 
Uniformity,  he  was  to  read  the  burial  ser- 
vice of  the  church  of  Ireland  as  by  law 
established,  and  no  other.     He  could  riot 


himself  read*  nor  depute  any  other  persoij 
to  read  a  diflfetenf  service  in  the  church- 
yaxd.  Snoh  was  theiawoti onesided  and 
on  the  other,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  the  friends  of  every  deceased'  person 
had  a  right  of  interment  for  him  in  the  Pro; 
testant  church-yard  of  the  parish  in  which 
he  died,  subject  to  the  fi>re-mentlon'ed  right 
of  the  tector.  The  hon.  gentleman  then 
said  he  would  dg  Justioe  to  th^  Protestant 
Clergy  by  allowing,  that  in  most  instances 
they  had  forborne  to  exercise  a  duty  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity; 
and  had  tacitly  peiwitted  the  performance 
(^  religious  ceremonies  by  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  but  insisted  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
alter  the  enactm6ht.  The  new  Act  was  to 
authorize  the  Prdtestint  parson  to  give  the 
desired  permission.  The  present  Bill  waa 
to  make  arrangements  whidi  would  hardly 
fail  to  satisfy  all  parties  |  the  avowed  inten- 
tion was  to  give  the  dissenter  the  benefit  of 
interment  according  to  the  rites  of  his  own 
church  in  a  Protestant  diurch-yard.  Thd 
law,  as  regarded  its  effects,  was  to  be  piit  vH 
the  strongest  practical  shape.  The  Protes- 
tant clergyman  was  to  be  applied  to.  If  he 
thought  fit  to  reftise  permission,  he  was 
bound  to  state,  in  writing,  to  the  applicant, 
the  cause  of  his  refusal,  and  to  certify  4he 
same  to  his  ordinary,  who  was  to  forward  it 
to  the  lord-lieutenant.  He  granted  that 
the  Bill  was  the  introduction  of  a  new  right 
and  power:  it  was  giving  the  Catholic 
Church  a  right  to  die  church-yard  of  a  Pro- 
testant church :  yet  there  was  nothing  new 
in  the  effect  of  what  it  did ;  the  novelty  was 
only  in  form:  No  rational  Protestant  par- 
son  could  complain  of  being  permitted  by 
law  to  waive  that  right,  which  he  had  beei^ 
all  along  accustomed  to  waive  with  the  law 
against  him  in  so  doing. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

Our  observations  upon  the  na- 
ture of  this  most  specious  of  all 
Bills,  by  which  a  Protestant  cler- 
gyman is  compelled  to  sanction 
rites  which  he  deems  idolatrous, 
must  be  j-^erved  for  itsjast  read- 
ing. The  most  extraordinary  part 
of  Mr.  Plunket's  speech  is  that, 
where  he  would  intimate,  that  it 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  to  per- 
mit the   performance  of  Romai^ 
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Catholic  rites  in  their  Protestant 
church-yards ;  whereas,  it  appears 
from  a  declaration,  signed  by  the 
Parochial  clergy  of  Dublin,  that  to 
tlieir  knowledge  no  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest  ever  officiated,  or  at- 
tempted to  officiate,  in  their 
church-yards,  with  the  exception 
of  the  St.  Kevin's  outrage,  and 
that  at  St.  Mary's,  both  of  which 
occurred  lately. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
March  29. 

EDUCATION   OF  THE  POOR   IN   IRELAND. 

On  the  resolution   "  that  22,000/L  be 
*  granted  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  So- 
ciety for  promoting  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  in  Ireland  for  the  year  1824," 

Mr.  Hume  said  he  doubted  the  possibility 
of  effecting  the  objects  of  Mr.  Grant,  unless 
the  larger  part  of  the  fundsj.destmed  for  the 
purpose,  were  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  He  had  the  autho- 
rity of  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  for  stating, 
that  in  the  tliirty-six  parishes  of  Ms  diocese, 
there  were  10,000  children  of  en  age  to  go 
to  school,  who  were  restrained  from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  schools  sup^rted  by 
the  Kildare-street  Society,  on  account  of 
the  Scriptures  being  read  in  them  without 
note  and  comment  He  did  not  intend  to 
oppose  the  motion,  but  hoped  the  House 
would  be  put  in  possession  of  some  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject 

Mr.  J.  L.  Foster  rose  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations explanatory  of  the  objects  and 
beneficial  labours  of  the  Kildare  Society. 
It  provided  proper  masters  for  the  various 
schools  connected  with  it;  it  had  estab- 
lished a  model  school  in  Dublin,  fi)T  the 
education  of  the  children  of  artizans.  Of 
the  number  of  masters  belonging  to  the  So- 
ciety, half  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  children  instructed  were  of 
that  persuasion.  The  subscriptions  raised 
in  Ireland  for  its  support,  amounted  to 
1 0, 000^  In  the  year  1812,  the  Scriptural 
Schools  in  Ireland  amounted  to  no  more 
than  239 ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  Society,  they  amounted  at  pre- 
sent to  4150,  and  were  increasing  monthly. 
With  such  statements  as  these  to  present, 
he  had  nb  doubt  that  any  enquiry  about  to 
be  made  by  the  Committee,  would  prove  the 
utility  of  the  Society's  exertions. 


Sir  J.  Newport  and  Mr.  Hutchkuon  ex- 
pressed their  regret  that  the  subject  had  been 
introduced  in  the  House,  before  tl^e  Com-' 
mittee  appointed  by  the  House  had  made 
tlieir  report. 

'  Mr.  North,  in  a  muden  Speech,  protested 
against  the  doctrine  that  he  had  Just  heard ; 
thai  silence  should  be  preserved  upon  this 
Object,  when  he  knew  that  all  his  country- 
men anxiously  desbed   that  an   explicit 
Avowal  should  be  made,  as^to  whatever  had 
been  given  to  them/or  whatever,  had  been' 
withheld.     He  had  been  'one  of  the  original 
ilnembers  of  the'  Kildare  Society,  when  they 
had  nothing  to  rely  on,  but  the  excellence 
Of  the  objects  they  had  in  view ;  and  no 
other  support  but  the  intellectual  ardour, 
which  they  brought  to  the  pursuit.     In 
1812,  the  whole  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the -single  province  of  Ulster,  Was 
lying  in  a  state  of  thick  and  palpable  dark- 
ness.    The  Protestant  Clergy,  as  was  natu- 
rally to  be  expected  in  a  Catholic  commu- 
nity, had  &iled  in  communicating  instruc- 
tion to  the  poor.     The  Catholic  Clergy  had 
never  undertake  the  office.     The  gentry 
were  not  awakened  to  a  full  sense  of  Its 
Importance.      (Continued  cries    of  Hear, 
Hear.)    The  education  of  the  poor,  was, 
in  fiict,  left  to  themselves,  and  no  good  edu- 
cation could  possibly  take  place  from  their 
educating  each  other.     The  schoob  were  at 
the  sides  of  hedges,  and  were  such  as  his 
hon.  friend  had  described ;  in  them  licen- 
tiousness and  robbery  were  openly  taught^ 
and  the  horn-book  of  instruction  was  the 
manual  of  vice.     The  History  of  Freny  the 
Robber,  and  the  Life  of  Moll  Flanders,  were 
ordinary  school-books^     So  lamentable  in- 
deed was  the  system  of  education  which 
was  there  introduced,  that  it  were  difficult 
to  pronounce  which  was  the  most  dreadful, 
the  thick  darkness,  or  die  lurid  gleams  by 
which  it  was  occasionally  pierced ;  the  tor- 
pid ignorance  that  stagnated  in  one  quar- 
ter, or  the  ihiscfaievous  activity  that  fretted 
and  raged  in  another.     Dreadful  were  the 
effects  produced  by  their  combination.  The 
ranks  of  our  crowded  population  thickening 
and  gathering  into  lawless,  fearless,  tumul- 
tuous,   undisciplined    array;    threatening 
peace,    threatening  property,   threatening 
life;  and,  from  the  abysses  of  their  misery, 
sending  up  a  voice  of  defiance  to  a  dismay- 
ed gentry,  and  an  almost  appalled  govern- 
ment    Under  these  circumstances,  the  first 
principle  which  the  Society  laid  down,  was, 
that  religion  should  be  made  the  basis  of 
th?  system  ;  that  the  children  of  Protestant 
and  Catholic  parents  should  be  brought  to- 
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gether  into  the  same  schools,  and  be  re- 
^rred  to  the  great  original  of  their  faith. 
It  had  been  s&id,  that  this  system  could 
never  become  general,  because  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy  would  oppose  it ;  but  the 
fact  was,  that  Roman  Catholic  children  did 
come  to  these  schools,  and  that  their  pa- 
rents were  anxious  to  procure  for  them  the 
benefits  of  education.  He  trusted  that  no 
measures  would  be  taken  io  destroy  the 
existing  system,  before  another  was  substi- 
tuted in  its  place ;  under  which  there  had 
arisen  600  masters,  and  79000  scholars ; 
not  after  a  lapse  of  years,  not  in  the  course 
of  a  century,  or  half  a  century ;  but,  to  use 
an  expression  of  Lord  Bacon,  "  in  an  hour 
glass  of  one  man's  li&,  in  a  few  yester- 
days." 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  North's  brilliant  speech,  of 


which  we  are  unable  to  giVe  mor^ 
than  an  imperfect  sketch,  will  sa- 
tisfy the  couhtry,  that  if  there  has 
been  any  failure  in  the  attempt  to 
educate  the  poor  of  Ireland,  it  has 
not  been  owing  to  any  defect  in 
the  views  of  the  Legislature^  in 
the  management  of  the  funds,  in 
the  exertions  of  those  who  super, 
intend  the  plan,  or  in  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  its  regulations,  but 
to  the. suspicious  jealousy  of  the 
Itoman  Catholic  Priesthood,  who 
are  enemies  to  every  species^  of 
education,  which  serves  to  en- 
lighten the  laity,  and  consequently 
to  diminish  their  own  influence. 


[The  remaining  debates  of  the  last  Session  thai  concern  the  Church,  pill 
be  given  in  ournext  Number.'] 
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tM  THE  COURT  OF  KIMO  S  BlSNCH. 

Nightingale  v,  Marshall, 
AND  Another. 

S  Barnewall  and  CresrvelVs  Re^ 
ports,  p,  313, 

This  was  an  action  for  a  false  re- 
turn to  a  writ  of  mandamus. 

On  the  22d  Nov.  1821,  the 
place  of  sexton,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary,  Whitechapel,  was  va- 
cant. The  plaintiff  claimed  to  have 
been  elected  to  that  office  by  a 
majority  of  persons  entitled  to 
vote,  and  that  the  defendants  as 
churchwardens,  ought  to  have  ad- 
mitted him  to  that  office,  which 
they  refused  to  do ;  and  that,  in 
their  return  to  a  writ  of  manda- 
mus, issued  on  the  11th  of  Feb. 
182^,  commanding  them  to  admit 
him,  they  falsely  returned,  that 
he  was  not  duly  elected.  The 
cause  was  tried  before  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Abbott,  and  a  verdict  found 
for  the  plaintiff,  subject  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Court  of  KingV  Bench. 

The  right  of  election  was  al- 
lowed to  be  in  the  inhabitants 
paying  church  and  poor  rates  as- 
sembled in  vestry.  On  the  va- 
cancy of  the  office,  a  public  meet- 
ing was  held  for  the  election  of  a 
sexton.  There  were  two  candi- 
dates, and  several  persons  claimed 
to  give  more  than:  one  vote,  under^ 


the  statute  5S  Geo.  III.  c.  69.  s.  3» 
which  enacts,  that  all  persons  who 
had  paid  the  last  poor  rate  upon 
an  assessment  of  an  annual  rent 
of  less  than  501.  should  give  one 
vote ;  but  if  such  payment  had 
been  made  upon  an  assessment  of, 
or  exceeding  that  amdunt,  then 
one  vote  for  every  25L  of  annual 
rent  on  which  it  had  been  so  as- 
sessed, might  be  given ;  but  that 
no  inhabitant  should  have  more 
than  six  votes. 

If  more  than  one  vote  could  be 
given  by  any  individual  in  the 
parish,  the  plaintiff  was  duly 
elected ;  if  not,  his  opponent  was 
the  successful  candidate.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  appeared,  that  the  poor's 
rates  had  never  been  assessed 
upon  the  inhabitants  according  M 
an  equal  pound  rate ;  but  the  rate 
had  been  made  according  to  the 
property  of  the  party  charged, 
whether  situate  in  or  out  of  the 
parish.  The  court  held,  that  no 
person  in  that  parish  was  rated  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  man- 
ner contemplated  by  the  act ; 
and  therefore,  that  its  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  enabling  indi- 
viduals to  give  a  plurality  of  votes, 
did  not  apply.  The  plaintiff  was, 
consequently,  not  duly  elected  to 
the  office  of  sexton,  and  a  nonsuit 
was  entered. 
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The  Kino  v.  Collett. 

2  Barnewall  and  CreswelVs  Re- 
ports,  p,  324. 

Upon  an  appeal  against  an  order 
of  two  Justices,  for  the  allowance 
of  the  accounts  of  the  overseers 
of  the  poor,  for  the  parish  o( 
Kelsale,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
the  sessions  confirmed  the  order, 
subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  upon  the  follow- 
ing case.. 

r  The  appellant,  William  Collett, 
was  the  proinrietor.  of  a  consider** 
able  estate  in  Suffolk,  part  of 
which  was  in  his.  own  occupation. 
Owing  to  the.  great  1  agricultural 
distaress,  a  great  many  husbandry 
labourers  were  put.  of  employ,  and 
^it>wn  vpon  the  parish.  Money 
w^s given  them  in. proportion  to 
.their  distress,  but  no  labour  was 
required  from  them.  The  app^ 
lant  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
application  of  the  parish  ftmds, 
^ppe^l^  i^inst  the  orerseera'  ad* 
couQts»  The  respondents^  upon 
the  hearuig  of  this  appeal,  ad-^ 
imitted,  that  the  persons  to  whom 
|he  «uma  objected  to  in!  the  ac- 
^unts  yvexe  paid,  were  able  and 
willii^  to  work,  but  that  no  em-* 
ployn^nt  could  be  obtained  for 
tb^m)  which  the  appellant  con* 
^nded  the  overseers  were  bound 
to  provide,  according  to  the  sta- 
tute of  the  43d  Elizabeth,  c.  2. 

The  court,  in  giving  judgment, 
observedi  that  it  did  not  appear 
upon  the  ease. before  them^  that 
the  overseers  considered  them-* 
selves  bound  to  provide  work  for 
^e  unemployed  poor,  if  that  were 
practicable  ;  nor  whether  they  in 
amy  way  endeavoured  to  attain 
that  object:  before  the  case,  there- 
fore, could  be  determined,  it  must 


be  sent  back  to  the  sessions  again, 
that  the  court  might  be  informed 
whether  any,  and  if  any,  what 
endeavours  had  been  made  by  the 
overseers,  to  procure  employment 
for  the  poor,  previous  to  their 
giving  pecuniary  relief.  But  the 
court  added,  that  it  undoubtedly 
was  the  primary  duty  of  the  over- 
seers, to  find  employment  for  the 
poor,  if  possible. 


Fox  V.  Bishop  of  Chester. 

2  BarnewaU  and  Cresrvelts  Re- 
portSfp,  635, 

•  This  case  is  important  as  a  ju- 
dicial decision  respecting  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law  of  simony,  to 
purchasers  of  the  next  presentations 
to  livings.  The  facts  of  the  case 
were  these.  Thomas  Joseph  Traf- 
ibrd  was  seised  for  his  life  of  the 
advowson  of  the  living  of  WDms- 
low,  in  the  county,  and  within  the 
diocese,  of  Chester.  On  the  12th 
day  of  Nov.  1819,  the  incumbent 
of  Wilmslow,  (Mr.  Bradshaw,) 
wais^  at  the  point  of  death,  and  his 
dangerous  state  was  known  both 
to  Trafford  and  the  plaintiff:  Fox. 
On  that  day,  and  but  a  few  hours 
before  the  death  of  Bradshaw,  im 
agreement  for  the  sale  of  the  next 
presentation,  was  entered  into,  be- 
tween Trafford  and  the  plaindff) 
and,  as  an  expedient  to  carry  the 
said  agreement  into  effect,  and  to 
cloak  their  real  design,  a  deed  was 
executed,  by  which  Trafford  con- 
veyed the  advowson  to  the  plain- 
tiff, for  the  term  of  99  years,  if  he 
Traflfbrd  should  so  long  live,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  a  proviso,  that 
after  the  plaintiff  had  presented 
for  the    turn   expectant   on   the 
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death  of  Bradshaw,  or  on  the  hap* 
pening  of  that  event,  had,  by  his 
neglect,  sufiered  the  next  turn  of 
presentation    to    lapse,    then    he 
should  reconvey  the  advowson  to 
Trafford,   for  the  residue  of  the 
term ;  which  substantially  reduced 
the  deed  to  a  conveyance  of  the 
next  presentation.  After  the  death 
of  Bradshaw,    the  plaintiff  pre> 
sented  his  clerk,  Mr.  Uppleby,  who 
was  no  party  either  to  the  agree- 
ment for  the   sale,  or  the  deed* 
On  the  refusal  of  the  then  Bishop 
of  Chester  to  admit  Uppleby,  the 
plaintiff  brought    his    action    of 
quare   impedit.     The  cause   was 
tried,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the 
Chester  Assizes  for  1821,  and  in 
last   Hilary  Term   was    brought 
before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
on  a  writ  of  error.     The  point  to 
be  decided  mainly  turned  on  the 
constru(5tion  of  the  3 1st  Elizabeth, 
c.  6.  s.  5.  This  statute  was  passed, 
as  the  preamble  to  the  fifth  section 
states,  for  the  avoiding  of  simony 
and  corrupti6n,  in  presentations  to 
benefices.     By  that  section,  it  is 
enacted,  that  if  any  person  shall, 
for  any  sum  of  money,  &c.   di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  present  any 
person  to  any  benefice,  or  give  or 
bestow  the  same,  for,  or  in  respect 
of  any  such  corrupt  cause  or  con- 
sideration, tlien  every  such  pre- 
sentation shall  be  utterly  void,  and 
the   Queen  and  her   heirs   may 
present  for  that  turn  only. 

The  court  took  time  to  con- 
sider of  this  case,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  term,  their  opinion 
was  pronounced  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Abbott,  who  declared,  that 
the  substance  of  the  transaction 
was  a  bargain  with  TraflTord,  for 
money,  that  he  should,  by  means 
of  a  conveyance  to  the  plaintiff, 


and   thereby,    in    the    plaintifTs 
name,  present  a  clerk   to   a  be- 
nefice,   which    the   parties    con- 
sidered  full    in  name   and  form 
only,  but  vacant  in  reality ;  that 
therefore  the  transaction  was  un- 
lawful, and  the  presentation  void : 
that,  under  the  circumstances  of 
this  case,  a  presentation  so  made 
would  have  been  indirectly  a  pre- 
sentation to  the  benefice  by  Traf- 
ford the  seller ;  and  as  the  con- 
tract between    the   plaintiff  and 
Trafford  the  seller,  was  corrupt 
and  siraoiuacal;   the  ignorance  of 
.the  derk  whom  the  plaintiff  after- 
wards wished  to  present,  of  that 
contract,  was  immaterial,  and  could 
not  alter  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
action.    The  sole   object  of  the 
plaintiff  and    Traffotd,    in  their 
contract,  was,  the  immediate  and 
single  presentation  to  a  benefice, 
which  they  considered  as  actually 
vacant,  which,  if  legal,  would  be 
a  manifest  evasion   of  the  pro-* 
visions  of  the  statute  above  quoted. 
The  decision  was  in  favour  of  the 
defendant.     It  was  remarked  by 
the  court,  that  the  statute  does  not 
notice  the  vacancy  of  tlie  benefice ;' 
and,  consistently  with  its  words,  a 
contract  may  be  corrupt,  although 
the  church  be  fuU,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  sale  for  money,  of  the  next 
presentation,  accompanied  with  an 
agreement  for  immediate  resigna- 
tion. 

Note,.  Compare  the  cases  of 
Barrett  «.  Glubb,  Bacon's  Abridg- 
ment, title  Simony,  469.  and  Bi- 
shop of  Lincoln  ».  Wolfenston, 
3  Burrow's  Reports,  1505 ;  in 
which  last  case,  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  laid  it  down  as  clear 
law,  that  the*  grant  of  the  next 
presentation,  or  of  an  advowson 
after    the    church    was    actually 
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fallen  vAcanti  watt  a  void 
quoad  the  fallen  vacancy. 

Note,  The  result  of  the  various 
eases  on  this  subject  seems  to  be, 
that  wherever  a  contract  is  made 
with  a  view  to  an  immediate  pre« 
sentation,  it  is  against  the  policy  of 
the  law,  and  therefore  void. 


ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  di4 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  validity 
of  such  marriage  in  couru  of  law. 


in  the  common  pleas. 

Smith  v.  Maxwell. 

1.  Ryan  and  Moody's  Nisi  Prius 

ReportSfp.Bl. 

In  an  action  upon  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, the  defence  was  cover- 
ture. It  was  proved  that  the  de* 
fendant  was  married  in  her  father's 
house  in  Ireland,  by  the  Curate 
of  the  parish.  It  was  objected 
tliat  this  marriage  was  not  valid, 
without  the  production  of  a  spe- 
cial license.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Best,  who  tried  the  cause,  over- 
ruled the  objection,  observing* 
that  before  me  passing  of  th^ 
marriage  act,  a  marriage  so  cele- 
brated in  England,  would  have 
been  good;  and  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  English  marriage 
act  did  not  extend  to  Ireland.  In 
a  case  for  bigamy,  which  was 
tried  before  Mr,  Justice  Bayley, 
at  York,  the  same  point  arose, 
and  an  acquittal  was  directed, 
under  an  idea  that  the  first  mar- 
riage having  been  performed  in  a 
private  house,  was  invalid ;  but  th$ . 
Lord  Chief  Justice  in  pronounc^^ 
the  above  decision,  declared,  that  • 
he  had  reason  to  know,  that  Mr. 
Justice  Bayley  had  since  altered 
his  opinion. 

Note,  That  previous  to  the  sta- 
tute 26th  George  III.  c.  33,  an 
irregular  celebration  of  marriage 
by  a  priest,  was  merely  matter  of 


IN  CHANCBKT. 


Williams  v.  Bacon,  and  Othsrs. 

1  Symons  and  Stttdrfs  Reports, 
jp.  415. 
A  bill  was  filed  in  Chancery  by 
the  Rector  of  the  parish  of  Mark- 
field,  against  the  occupiers  of  cer- 
tain lands  in  that  parish,  for  pay- 
ment of  tithes.  By  the  pleadings 
it  appeared,  that  the  occupiers  of 
the  bmda  in  question  had  paid  to 
Charles  March  PhiUips,  Esq.  or 
his  ancestors,  for  the  space  of  140 
years,  an  annual  payment  of 
4s.  lOd.  in  lieu  of  tithes.  When 
the  cause  was  heard  in  Qiancery, 
the  court  ordered  that  an  action 
should  be  brought  at  the  next 
assizes,  to  try  whether  Mr.  Phil- 
lips was  entitled  to  the  modus  of 
4is,  lOd,  payable  yearly  in  lieu  of 
tithes  .'of  the  lands  in  question.  At 
the  trial,  title-deeds  for  the  last 
150  years  were  produced,  by  some 
of  which,  the  above  rate,  tithe,  or 
modus,  had  been  conveyed ;  and 
in  corroboration  it  was  also  proved, 
that  as  &r  as  living  memory  could 
reach,  no  tithes  had  been  paid  to 
the  Rector  of  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  payment  of  the  above  modus, 
hadb€^n  received  by  Mr.  Phillips 
or  his  ancestors.  The  verdict 
passed  for  the  defendant ;  and  in 
June  last,  a  new  trial  was  moved 
for  before  the  Vice -Chancellor, 
principally  upon  the  ground  that 
nothing  was  shewn,  at  the  trial 
below,  but  a  possession  of  140 
years,    of   the    payment  of  this 
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tnedus  to  Mr.  i'hiliips,  or  those 
through  whom  he  claimed :  and 
that  the  introduction  of  this  pay* 
ment  into  title-deeds  to  which, 
the  rector  had  no  access  could  not 
prejudice  him.  It  was  admitted 
that  as  against  a  lay  impropriator 
who  might  alienate  the  tithes,  a 
good  title  would  be  presumed 
m>m  length  of  time,  yet  that  cir- 
cumstance could  not  have  the 
same  weight  against  an  ecclesias- 
tical rector  who  had  no  power  of 
alienation. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  refused  the 
application,  thinking  that  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  before  the  jury 
to  justify  their  presumption,  that 
Mr.  Phillips  yvss  entided  to  the 
modus  in  lieu  of  tithes.  That  the 
same  evidence  would  have  been 
conclusive  as  to  the  right  to  any 
other  description  of  property,  and 
that  it  e^ally  applied  in  this  case. 
And  his  Honor  did  not  appear  to 
assent  to  the  distinction,  that  had 
been  taken  in  argument  between 
the  lay  impropriator  and  spiritual 
rector. 


IN  THE  ARCHES  COURT  OF   CAin:BR* 
BURY. 

Coram  Sir  J,  NicholL 

STREET  V.  STREET. 

2.  Addam's  Reports,  p,^  1. 

This  was  an  appeal  by  the  hus- 
band, from  an  allotment  of  per- 
manent alimony  to  the  wife  made 
by  the  Consistorial  court  of  Exe- 
ter, where  the  wife  had  obtained  a 
sentence  of  divorce  from  the  hus- 
band by  reason  of  adultery. '  In 
giving  judgment  it  was  declared 
that  a  strong  case  must  be  made 
out  to  disturb  the  sentence  of  the 


local  ordinary.  Were  that  sen-, 
tence  extreme  either  way,  the 
court  had  the  power  of  reducing 
or  increasing  the  alimony,  but  it 
would  not  exercise  that  power  on 
a  slight  difference  of  opinion.  In 
this  case,  there  were  various  state- 
ments of  the  income  the  husband 
possessed,  but  taking  his  own  state- 
ment as  correct,  it  appeared  that 
he  had  502L  per  annum  in  his  own 
right,  and  25L  per  annum  in  right 
of  his  wife.  The  allowance  made 
to  the  wife  by  the  court  below 
amounted  to  185/.  per  annum,  ra- 
ther more  than  one-  third  of  the  bus* 
band's  income.  By  an  agreement 
the  husband  was  obliged  to  pay  his 
daughter  yearly  200/.  and  he 
claimed  that  this  sum  should  be 
deducted  from  his  income,  and 
that  the  remainder  should  be  the 
amount  on  which  payment  of  ali- 
mony should  be  calculated.  But 
the  court  determined  that  an  im- 
provident bargain  of  the  &ther 
with  the  child  should  not  pre- 
judice the  mother;  and  upon  a 
review  of  the  whole  matter  affirm- 
ed the  sentence  of  the  local  court 
at  Exeter  and  remitted  the  cause. 


Dawe  V,  Williams. 

2.  Addam's  Reports,  p.  ISO. 

This  was  a  proceeding  in  the 
first  instance  in  the  Arches  Court 
of  Canterbury  against  Henry  Wil- 
li|4ps,  a  parishioner  of  Tring  in 
Hertfordshire,  for  making  a  dis- 
turbance during  divine  service  in 
the  parish  church,  and  for  having 
^'quarrelled,  chode,  and  brawled,  by 
words"  in  the  said  church  during 
such  time.  The  suit  was  instituted 
-by  the   churchwardens.      It  ap- 
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peared  that  on  th£^  morning  of 
Snnday  the  24th  of  August  1823, 
the  defendant  fixed  on  the  porch 
door  of  the  church  (he  not  bemg  a 
parish  officer)  a  notice  for  a  vestry 
to  be  held  on  the  Friday  following 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  new 
churchwardens  in  the  place  of  the 
present  ones,  and  that  after  the 
minister  had  finished  reading  the 
Nicene  creed,  he  stood  up  in  his' 
pew,  and  read  aloud  a  notice  to 
the  same  effect  as  the  one  he  had 
previously  fiked  to  the  porch. 

Upon  these  facts,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  defendant  had  infringed 
both  the  general  ecclesiastical  law 
and  the  statute  5  and  6  Edw.  VI, 
c.  4.  By  many' acts  of  Parliament 
tiie  rubric,  as  part  of  the  book  of 
common  prayer,  had  been  con- 
firmed, and  constituted  part  of  the 
statute  law  of  the  kingdom.  No' 
private  parishioner  of  his  own  au- 
thority during  divine  service  has  a' 
riglit  to  publish  any  notice  in 
church.  It  was  also  clearly  held  by 
tlie  court,  that  this  was  an  offence 
under  the  statute  against  brawl- 
ing :  Th6  notice  read  by  the  de- 
fendant to  call  a  vestty  meeting  in 
the  middle  of  the  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  new  churchwar- 
dens, must  be  connected  (primA 
fecie  at*  least)  with  some  contest 
existii^  ia  the  parish';  ^tiA  con- 
sequently must  have  bad  a  tendency 
to  call  off  the  attention  of  the  con- 
gregation from  their  religious  ex- 
ercisesw  Some  question  .had  been 
made  as  to  the  power  of  this  court 
to-  entertain  this  suit  by  letters  of 
request  (which  in  this  instance  had 
been  sent  by  the  commissary  of. 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln  for  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Huntingdon)  but  the 
court  upon  the  authority  of  various 
precedents,  determined  that  it  pos- 


sessed such  jurisdiction;  and  the 
suit  was  allowed  to  proceed. 

If  the  question  of  simply  read- 
ing a  notice  unconnected  wdth  any 
other  circumstance  of  irregularity 
had  not  been  already  decided  to  be 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act  5 
and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  4.  it  might  have 
been  argued  that  the  words  of  the 
statute  did  not  warrant  that  con- 
clusion ;  for  they  clearly  appear  to 
relate  to  words  and  actions,  used 
in  brawls  and  quarrels  :  but  at  all 
events  it  would  have  beeii  contrary 
to  the  rubric,  and  therefore  pun- 
ishable by  the  general  ecclesiastical 
law. 


PaLI^E^V.  ROFFEY,    AKQ  PaLMSB 

r.  Tyojj.  ; 

d.  Addam's  Reports,  p.  141,  196. 

*  The  substance  of  these  two 
cases  maybe  given  together  ;  they 
arose  out  of  die  same  transaction, 
a  tumult  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Newington,  on -the  elec- 
tion of  a  churchwarden ;  and  hs  the 
origin  of  this  quarrel  was  discredit- 
able to  the  parishioners  in  general, 
so  the  spirit  which  instituted  the 
second  prosecution  says  but  little 
for  their  impartiality.  Many  of 
the  facts  are  common  to'  both 
cases ;  one  great  difference  existed 
in  the  situation  of  the  •  patties, 
Roflfey  being  a  churchwarden ;  and 
as  far  as  there  can  be  any  appor-. 
tioning  of  blame  to  those  who 
make  the  church  the  scene  of  their 
quarrels,  was  the  most  blaiiieable 
in  being  one' of  the  beginners  of  the 
fray.  On  Easter  Tuesday,  1 823, 
the  rector  having  appointed -Roffey 
his  churchwarden  for  the  next 
year,  an  election  was  held  to  de- 
termine whether  Palmer  the  pre- 
10 
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B^nt  plaintiff,  or  a  Mr.  Jones 
should  be  his  colleague ;  a  poll 
having  been  demanded  by  Jones, 
it  was  granted,  and  in  the  same 
good  feeling  which  characterized 
the  rest  of  Sie  proceedings  in  this 
election  the  church  was  turned  in- 
to a  poll  booth.  Soon  afler  the 
poll  had  begun,  a  discussion  arose 
between  a  Mr.  Hurcombe  and  Rof- 
fey,  which  quickly  degenerated  into 
abuse,  and  ended  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  quarrel.  Between 
these  two,  the  glorious  distinction  of 
who  behaved  worst  in  this  meeting 
seems  to  rest.  About  nine  o'clock 
a  personal  struggle  takes  place 
between  them,  constables  are  called 
in,  mA  Rofiby  is  taken  into  cus- 
tody. Tyon  then  in  the  church 
yard  (who  acted  as  sidesman  to 
Roffey)  hearing  the  noise,  comes 
into  the  church,  and  endeavours 
to  rescue  his  churchwarden  (and 
if  this  had  been  all  he  had  done 
his  conduct  might  not  have  been 
perhaps  unjustifiable)  takes  up  his 
personal  quarrel,  and  in  the  end 
commits  assaults  on  several  indi- 
viduals, and  finishes  his  part  of 
that  evening's  employment,  like 
his  principal,  by  being  appre- 
.hended  by  a  constable.  Both 
suits  were  instituted  by  order  of 
the  vestry,  and  if  two  individu* 
als  were  to  be  selected  on  whom 
the  parish  vengeance  should  be 
wreaked,  and  by  whom  the  eccle- 
siastical costs  oe  paid,  the  moslt 
guilty  should  have  been  chosen: 
aqd  who  amongst  the  brawlers  and 
qoarrellers  of  that  evening  would 
have  disputed  the  palm  with  Hu^* 
combe  ^id  Rofiey  ? 

Both  Uoffey  and  Tyon  had  ren- 
dered themselves  amenable  to  ^ 
ecdesiastical  law,  and  the  statute 
against  brawling,  5  and  6  Edw. 

VOL.  I.    NO.  I. 


VI.  c.  4.  On  the  judgment  being 
pronounced,  it  was  well  observed, 
that  if  two  parties  quarrel  and 
brawl  in  the  church,  who  is  most 
guilty^  is  nearly  immaterial ;  that 
the  respect  due  to  the  sacredness 
of  the  place,  should  have  induced 
each  to  abstain,  and  each,  con- 
tinuing the  fray,  incurred  the 
same  penalty.  Amongst  other 
important  points  noticed  by  the 
court  is,  the  strange  misapprehen- 
sion which  prevailed  antiongst  all 
parties  respecting  the  power  of  4ie 
parish  officers.  It  seems  to  have 
been  considered  that  nothing  spe- 
cial attached  to  the  place,  in  which 
they  were  assembled,  but  tliat,  as 
if  an  afiray  had  happened  in  the 
street. or  in  a  tavern,  constables 
might  be  called  in,  to  quell  the 
disturbance.  But  the  churchwar- 
dens in  the  first  instance  were.tlie 
proper  persons  to  maintain  good 
order  in  the  church,  which  duty 
if  they  neglected,  or  were  unable 
to  perform,  civil  officers .  perhaps 
are  warranted  in  interfering. ,  in 
the  execution  of  their  duty,,  the 
churchwardens  have  peculiar  pri- 
vileges and  are  protected  by  law. 
(See  Hawe  t.  Planner  1st  Saun- 
der's  Reports,  p.  63.)  In  the  par- 
ticular case  of  Tyon,  it  appeared 
that  he  was  taken  into  custody  by 
a  constable  without  any  requisition 
to  that  effect  having  been  made» 
and  in  a  place  where  his  authority 
was  superior  to  that  of  a  peace 
.officer.         ' 

A  sentence,  was  passed  on  both 
under  the  statute  airainat  brawling, 
Bo%  being  sentenced  to  suspen- 
sion ab  ing^essu  ecclesise  for  one 
month,  whilst  Tyon  was  more 
lightly,  vbited  with  suspension  fer 
a  week.  But  the  question  of 
costs  was  very  di6ferently  dealt 
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with.  The  C6urt  considered  that 
in  the  suit  instituted  against  Roffey, 
for  conduct  which  his  office  and 
sittiation  especially  condemned, 
Mr.  Palmer  did  but  his  duty,  and 
the  defendant  Koffey  was  con- 
demned in  the  costs  of  the  suit. 
In  pronouncing  judgment  against 
Tyon  the  court  expressed  an  opi- 
nion, that  if  any  other  individual 
than  Roffey  should  have  been  pro- 
secuted for  conduct  on  that  dis- 
graceful evening,  Hurcombe  was 
the  proper  oTyect.  The  second  pro- 
secution could  not  be  considered  to 
have  been  solely  instituted  to  assert 
the  sanctity  of  the  place ;  nor  im- 
partially to  correct  those  who  had 
sinned  against  public  decorum:  and 
although  this  suit  had  been  com- 
menced by  order  or  the  vestry, 
tlvB  churchwarden,  Palmer,  was 
not  bound  to  obey  its  direction; 
he  tai'ght  judge  of  its  propriety ; 
and  the  court  could  not  say  that 
this  was  the  case  of  a  public  officer 
acting  without  private  motives  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Instead 
therefore  of  full  costs,  Mr.  Tybn 
was  condemned  to  pay  501.  nomine 
expensarum. 


Gates  v.  Chambers. 

2  Addam*s  Reports f  p,  177. 

Articles  were  filed  in  th6  Arches 
Court  of  Canterbury  against  the 
defendant,  for  having  read  pTSLvef^ 
in  the  parish  church  of  Byfiela  in 
.the  county  of  Northampton,  oh 
Sunday  the  14th  of  Sept.  18^3, 
without  licence  from  die  Bii^hop 
of  Peterborough  or  kny  other  com- 
petent authority,  and  also  for  hav- 
ing thereby  obstru<«ted  the  curate, 
theBev.  S.  S.  Paris,  duly  licensed 


in  the  performance  of  his  cleridal 
duties,   in   violation  of  tlie    48th. 
canon,  and  against  the  laws   and 
constitutions  ecclesiastical  of  this 
realm. 

This  cause  was  heard  on  the 
point  whether  the  allegation  plead- 
ed responsively  to  these  articles 
could  be  admitted  to  proof.  The 
facts  disclosed  by  the  pleadings 
on  both  sides  appeared  to  be  a^ 
follows.  The  Rev.  Charles  We- 
therell  was  the  rector  of  the 
parish  of  Byfield  and  resident 
therein.  In  Sept.  1822  he  engaged 
the  Rev.  S.-S.  Pari^  as  his  cutate 
to  assist  him  occasionally  in  the 
performance  of  his  parochial  du- 
ties, such  engagement  to  he  deter- 
mined by  either  party  on  giving 
three  months'  notice.  In  Nov. 
1822,  Mr.  Paris  was  licensed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  to 
the  curacy  of  Byfield.  Soon  after 
the  rector  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
curate  and  gave  him  notice  oo  the 
6th  of  January  1823,  to  quit  the 
curacy;  and  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
y  ruary  following  requested  the  Bi- 
shop of  Peterborough  to  withdraw 
the  licence.  Mr:  Paris  still  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  parish  but 
had  not  officiated  in  the  church 
between  February  and  the  14th  of 
September,  1823,  the  whole  duty 
in  the  interim  having  been  per- 
formed by  the  rec£or.  On  fee 
14th  of  September  the  rector  was 
absent  at  Malvern  in  attendance 
upon  a  sick  wife,  and  he  requested 
the  defendant  to  perform  the 
morning  duty.  The  defendant 
was  licenced  curate  of  Willoughby 
in  Warwickshire,  not  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Peterborough.  Previous 
to  5Jproceeding  to  church,  the  de- 
fendant produced  his  licence  from 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Co- 
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ventry  to  one  of  the  churchwar- 
dens who  accompanied  him  to  the 
church,  and  gave  him  possession 
of  the  reading  desk;  while  there, 
and  before  the  service  had  begun, 
Mr.  Paris  came  up  with  the  other 
churchwarden,  and  claimed  to  per- 
form the  duty.  The  defendant 
then  said,  Mr.  Paris  was  no  longer 
curate  to  Mr.  Wetherell,  by  whose 
egress  desire  he  had  that  day 
come  to  do  the  duty ;  diat  he  was 
not  aware  of  violating  any  law.  by 
assisting  a  friend  in  his  absence, 
and  tliat  .disclaiming  all  idea  of 
acting  perversely  he  should  per- 
sist in  officiating  for  that  day. 
The  defendant  tben  promised  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Paris  to  admit 
that  he  Mr.  Paris  had  claimed  and 
was  there  ready  to  perform  the 
service,  which  was  afterwards  per- 
formed by  the  defendant.  The 
point  most  material  for  Mr.  Paris 
to  have  estaHished  was,  that  being 
a  lic^iced  curate,  he  was  not  re- 
movable at  the  niere  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  rector,  but  con- 
tinued airate  till  the  licence  was 
revoked.  For  which  doctrine  the 
case  of  Hyde  v.  Martin  Cowper 
440,  was  relied  on;  Sir  John 
Niched,  decided  that  the  defensive 
allegation  ofiered  on  behalf  of  t^e 
defendant  was  a4missible.  Upon 
the  words  of  the  40th  canon  it  did 
not  appear  that  the  de&ndant  at- 
tended at  By  field  as  curate,  he  only 
came  to  officiate  for  the  rector  on  a 
particular  occasion ;  that  without 
further  consideration,  it  would  not 
lay  down  as  a  rule  of  the  law,  that 


occasional  assistance,  so  given, 
merely  because  the  minister,  so 
assisting,  had  not  been  licensed  by 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  was  pun- 
ishable as  an  ecclesiastical  offence. 
Inasmuch  as  the  allegation  respon* 
sive  to  the  articles  filed  against 
the  defendant,  contained  facts,  the 
probable  tendency  of  which  was, 
to  render  it  a  case  at  least  for  mi- 
tig^ted^  coats,  if  not  to.  establish  a 
complete  legal  defence  to  bolji 
parts  of  the  charge,  the  court  ad- 
mitted it  to  proof.  After  thjB 
court  had  pronounced  tliis  opinion, 
the  proctor  for  Mr^  Gates  stated 
that  he  proceeded  no  further  ;  up- 
on, which  as  a  matter  of.  course 
the  cause  was  dismissed  with  costs* 
The  i^ause  being  stopped  in  this 
stage,  the  great  question  on  the 
power  of  3ie  rector  or  vicar,  to 
remove  at  his  own  will  a  licenced 
curate  was  not  determined.  Ifra 
curate  is  licensed,  it  has  been  said 
by  very  high  authority,  tl^it.  he  is 
removable  only  sub  tnodo;  fpr 
instance  by  the  consent  of  the 
bishop,  or  by  the  rector  doing  the 
duty  himself.  See  the  dictum  pf 
Lord  Mansfield,  on  the  argument 
in  the  case  above  quoted  from 
CowperV  Reports.  But  this  has 
been  denied  to  be  law>  as  con*- 
trary  to  former  decisions,  see 
Burn's  Ecclesiastical  law  by  Tyr- 
whit.  Vol.  ^.  p.  54i  55.  The 
point  seems  still  open  for  deeision, 
and  from  its  importance,  would 
(we  should  think)  speedily  call  ibc 
determination. 
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ALTHOtTOH  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury  may  be  said  to 
commence  with  the  legation  of  Augustine,  the  influence  of  that  circum- 
stance upon  the  state  of  the  country  generally,  renders  a  hasty  retro- 
spect necessary  to  afford  a  knowledge  of  the  various  races  to  whom  his 
mission  extended,  and  the  consequent  duties  devolved  upon  him. 
Scanty  as  are  the  sources  from  which  its  early  history  is  to  be  derived, 
it  is  not  so  utterly  lost  in  Cimmerian  darknei^s,  nor  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  fiction,  as  to  be  altogether  contemptible.  The  aboriginal 
superstition  of  Britain,  aldiough  sanguinary  in  its  rites,  yielded,  by  no 
means,  to  a  purer  mythology  on  tbe  introduction  of  diat  of  Rome. 
Probably,  indeed,  the  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  a 
virgin's  conception,  which  were  taught  by  the  Druids,  conduced  to 
facilitate  the  reception  of  the  gospel  when  the  colonists  imported  that 
best  rift. 

Of  the  arrival  of  Joseph  of  Arhnathea  in  Britain,  we  may,  unhesitat- 
ingly, class  the  relation  among  the  forgeries  which  were  uttered  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  in  the  silly  contest  of  the  clergy  for  the  superior  anti- 
quity of  their  several  churches;  and  King  Lucius,  the  legendary 
founder  of  those  few  structures  in  the  county  of  Kent,  which  are  traced 
to  the  primitive  Christians,  was  perhaps  indebted,  not  for  hb  crown 
alone,  but  for  his  existence,  to  the  same  mint  of  lies.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  when  the  Christian  revelation '  became  known  in  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  some  who  professed  it  were  to  be  found  in  the 
great  train  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  or  among  those  whose  business  or 
offices  brought  them  into  Britain ;  and  that  some  of  the  Britons  them- 
selves, who  were  led  to  Rome  either  as  captives  or  hostages,  were  thus 
brought  within  the  light  of  the  gospel ;  among  whom,  Br&n,  the  father 
of  Caractacus,  acquired  the  name  of  Fendfgaid,  or  the  blessed,  from 
having  introduced  Christianity  into  his  native  country  on  his  return. 

That  the  seed  thus  scattered  had  an  abundant  increase,  is  testified  by 
TertuUian,  who  says  that,  in  the  time  of  Severus,  many  parts  of  Britain, 
on  which  Rome  had  not  been  able  to  impose  her  yoke,  Jiad%owed  to 
the  light  yoke  of  Christ ;  and,  at  the  period  of  the  I^clesian  persecu- 
tion, the  Church  was  become  a  numerous  body,  and  sealed  in  blood  its 
testimony  to  the  faith  which  it  professed.  One  dubious  name  alone  is 
handed  down  to  us  of  this  glorious  company  of  martyrs,  but  the  best 
earthly  record  of  their  suflTerings  is  the  rapid  increase  and  establishment 
of  the  Church,  which  immediately  followed.     British  Bishops,  deputed 
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probably  from  Londoiii  York,  and  Caerleon,  attended,  in  tbe  following  . 
century,  at  tbe  councils  of  Nide,  of  Sardis,  of  Aries,  and  of  Rinuni ; 
and  took  an  honourable  part  in  opposition  to  the  heresy  of  Arius ;  and 
if  that  of  Pelagius  b  to  be  traced  in  some  degree  to  the  country  of  his 
birth,  she  partook  not  in  the  virulent  spirit  which  it  called  forth  in  those 
of  his  sojourn.     That  many  of  the  tenets  of  Pelagius  prevailed  at  the  - 
college  of  Bangor  there  is  abundant  proof;  and  the  legations  of  Ger« 
manus  and  Severus,  of  Palladius  and  Patricius,  were  principally  de-^ 
signed  to  eradicate  them  from  the  British  Isles.     They  were  attended 
with  various  degrees  of  success.    The  Culdees  retired  oefore  them  from 
Ireland  to  lona :  but  the  war  of  opinion- was  undecided  in  South  Bri* 
tain,  when  the  irruption  of  Goths  into  Italy  relieved  at  once  the  colo- 
nies from  the  legions,  and  their  churches  from  the  visitation  of  Rome. . 
From  the  former  they  were  liberated  for  ever ;  but  only  to  fall  under  a 
heavier  rod.     They  had  been  compensated,  by  their  late  masters,  with 
some  portion  of  the  refinenient  of  Italy ;  but  when  the  incompetency  of 
their  native  princes  yielded  them  a  prey  to  the  sons  of  Odin,  afew  in- 
dignant spirits  rebelled,  the  mean  and  the  unprincipled  dragrared  out 
their  ignominious  lives  in  servitude,  and  the  Church  shrank  before  the 
iatruders  within  the  remote  Outnesses  of  Wales  and  oi  CornwalL 
Kent  was  the  price  which  Vortigem  had  paid  for  the  daughter  of 
Hengist,  and  was  probably  the  first  province  in  Britain  from  t^ch  the* 
profession  of  Christianity  disappeared.     For  a  few  years  VorMmet' 
maintained  a  successful  struggle ;  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes  finally' 
estaUished  themsdves  in  ^ir  petty  kingdom,  and -with  them,  the 
scheme  of  Mytholc^  which  prevailed  therein  at  the  close  of  the  sixth : 
century,  when  Gregory  the  Great  renewed  the  intercourse  between 
Rome  and  Britain.     The  conjuncture  was  favourable  to  the  views  of 
the  Pontiff.     Efhelbert,  the  descendant  of  Hengist,  and  the  tnost 
powerful  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  had  received  in  marriage  a  niece 
or  Chi^ric    She  had  been  attended  from  Paris  by  several  Christian  - 
ministers,  and  had  already  obtained  a  desecrated  church  at  the  eastern 
end  of  Canterbury,  which  Luidpard,  Bishop  of  Soissons,  had  dedicated 
to  St.  Martin,  and  restored  to  Uie  purposes  of  Christian  worship  when  > 
the  missionaries  of  Gregory  landed  in  Thannet.     Their  fame  had  gone  ^ 
before  them,  and  the  jugglery  which  the  Romish  Church  condescended^ 
to  practice,  had  prepared  Ethelbert  to  regard  them  as  potent  magicians, 
to  whom  it  was.  equally  unsafe  to  grant  or  to  deny  access.   He  afforded 
them  the  measured  courtesy  of  an  interview  in  the  open  air,  and,  as 
they  drew  near  in  long  procession,  preceded  by  the  crucifix,  and  chaunt-. 
ing  the  litanies,  contemplated  his  guests  as  something  more  than  hiiman. 
Gregory,  himself  one  of  the. most  unostentatious  of  the  Roman' 
Bishops,  had  prescribed  the  use  of  music  and  of  pomp  in  divine  wor* 
shqp,  with  the  avowed  object  of  alluring  converts,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Augustme  in  Kent  may  be  admitted  in  proof  of  his  judgment. 
It  would  have  been  well  if.  no  more  serpentine  arts  had  been  resorted' 
to  in  the  course  of  his  mission ;  but  whilst  we  abhor-  the  *^  pious  frauds" 
of  Gregory  and  of  his  legate,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  decry  the 
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men ;  yf^^  iiideed;  roscf  not  in  that  respect  superior  to  the  age  in  whidi 
tiey  Mvcdi  bdt».in  the  sincerity  of  their  purpose,  were  worthy  of  a 
bibtten     If  the  first  interview  was  not  decisive,  the  subsequent  pro- 
gress of  the  mission  was,  nevertheless,  rapid.     Augustine  protnised 
fur,  and  exacted  no  very  severe  probation  from  his  converts^     He  re- 
tained their  festivals.     He  spaced  their  vices.     The  season  devoted-  to 
Eostre  was  superseded  by  die  Christian  festival  which  still  retains  her 
name.     Odin  and  Thor  vacated,  indeed,  their  temples,  but  a  spriiddkig 
of  holy^water  consecrated  diem  to  the  service  of  die  Churdi,.and  the 
mvto  images  of  saiixts  almost  as  fabulous,^  usurped  their  pedestcds. 
U  woidd  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  too  nmdi,  and  it  is  manifest, 
bom  the  irreverent  precipitancy  widi  which  multitudes  were  admitted 
into  the  Qiurch  by  baptism,  that  too  much  was  not  exacted.^     Ethel- 
bert  devoted  himself  tb  their  views;  and  relinquishing  to  thenr  die 
palace  in  his  capital,  withdrew  to  Reculver»     Augufidine  passed  over 
tb  France,  imd  receiving  eonsfecration  from  the  Bishop  of  Aries,  de- 
spatched Laurentms  and  Justus,  two  of  ius  fellbw-laboauers,  to  Rome, 
with  die  trtuhiphant  report  of  his  suocess*     Histoxiana  axe  fond  of  ex- 
poismg  the  frivoHty  of  the  qpistles  which  passed  on  this  occasian ;  but 
there  are  redeeming  {Passages  which. bespeak  Gregoiy  to  have  beeano 
ilnwordiy  founder  cf  the  Churck  of  England.    He  disclaims  die  wish  to 
reduce  the  new  converts  to  the  model  of  any  specific  churck     "N<m 
enim  pro  lods  res,  sed  pro  bonis  rebus  loca  sunt  amanda,''  he  writes; 
*^Ex  singulis  ergo  quibusqtie  ecdesiis,  quae  pia,  quee  xeligioaa,  quae 
recta  sunt  elige,  et  heec  quasi  in  fesciculum  collecta,  apud  Ang^brum 
nentes  in  consuetudihe  depone."    Unhappily  the  mind  of  Augustine 
C0uld  eoticeive  nothing  to  be  consistent  widi  piety  and  ri^t  that  deny- 
l^ed  eidier  from  die  doctrinal  purity  or  the  jorisdiction  of  the  see  of 
Home.    Hib  con^anions  return^  with  a  reinforcement  of  missionaries, 
amoi^  whom  was  Paulinus^  die  i^iture  Archbishop  of  York,  with  books, 
land,  die  scarcely  less  eissential  furniture  of  their  churches,  relies;     By 
this  time  die' Htde  chuith  of  St.  Martin  had  become  incon^etent  to  the 
li^ofship  of  its  widely  encreasing  congregation,  and  the  metr(^)ohtanr 
diurch  of  Canterbury,  whose  foundations  had  been  laid  widiin  ti^e  pre^ 
dncts  of  the  royal  palace,  was  conseohited  in  honour,  of  Christ  our 
Saviour.     The  dnef  diing  insistsed  oh  by  Gregory,  when  he  gave  com*- 
mission  to  bishops  to  conisecrate  oratories  and  churches,  was  *'  to  take 
care  that  ho  dead  body  were  buried  in  the  palace ;"  consistently  with 
which,  the  site  of  the  rival  monastery  of  St.  Augustine  was,  probably  at 
this  time,  set  apart  as  a  place  of  Christian  burial.     Thus  firmly  esta- 
Uhshed  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  Augustine  was  encouraiged  to  prosecute 
bis  mission  into  the  parts  of  Britain.     The  Saxon  Chronicb  assigns, 
the  year  601  as  the  date  of  his  receiving  die  paU,  the  investiture 
with  which  Was  regarded  by  his  successors  as  die  papal  ddbegadon  of 
archiepiscopal  authority.     The  symbol,  however,  was  accompanied  by 
a  letter  or,  if  it  is  to  be  so  designated,  a  Bull  of  Jurisdiction,  by  which 
hot  only  his  converts  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  the  bishops  of  the 
primitive  Church,  in  whatsoever  part  of  the  British  isles,,  were  com- 
mitted to  his  fraternal  charge,  **  ut  indocti  doceantur,  infinni  roboren- 
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tur,  perversi  corrigantur."  Whetlier  or  not  Gregorv  imagined  that  the 
colleges  of  lona  and  of  Bangor  would  snbmit  to  this  extravagant  as- 
sunq^tion,  it  is  manifest  that  Augustine  was  resolved  to  act  under  his 
commission,  and  consecrating  Justus  to  the  bishopric  of  Rochester, 
and  Mellitus  to  that  of  London,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Essex, 
which  was  then  held  by  Sebert  a  nephew  of  Ethelbert,  he  advanced, 
under  the  effectual  protection  of  the  latter,  into  the  other  Anglo-Saxon 
i^tateSi  The  relation  of  }a»  having  baptized  ten  thousand  converts  in 
die  livei  Swall,  is  not  essentially  contradicted  by  the  fact  of  the  Nor- 
tliumbrians  riemaining  unconverted  to  a  much  later  period.  Their 
very  nuoabers  is  a  convincing  proof  with  how  littlie  judgment  they  had 
beea  admitted  to  that  holy  rite,  and  how  far  more  zealous  were  Augus- 
tine and  his  feMow-labourers  to  multiply  nominal  Christians,  than  in  in- 
structing them  to  walk  worthy  of  their  vocation.  The  heaviest  impu- 
tation upon  the  British  churches  is,  that  they  suffered  their  Anglo-Saxon 
neighbours  to  continue  so  long  in  Paganism.  But,  not  only  had  they 
too  recently  fled  befoce  the  face  of  their  sanguinary  invaders  to  attenipt 
tjieir  conversion;  but  they]  were  manifestly  too  artless  to  succeed  to 

£y  great  extent ;  and«  moreover,  strongly  opposed  to  the  Church  o£ 
,  >me  in  their  mode  of  conferring  bc^ptism.     Some  alliance  with  tixe 
tenets  of  Pelagius  is.  perhaps  to  be  traced  in  the  demand  of  a  course  of 
holy  living  previous  to  the  administration  of  the  appointed  means  ojf 
grace  ;  but  it  was  surely  preferable  to  the  opposite  course  of  the  Rq- 
ipish  missionaries,  in  the  indiscriminate  proffer  of  the  washing  of  rege- 
Jieratipn  to  those  whom  they  were  utterly  reckless  to  rear  in  **  the  know- 
ledge of  t^  Son  of  God,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ"     The  subject  is  .one  of  unaffected  embarrasment,  inydved 
on  either  sSde  in  dpctrinal  or  practical  error.     We  find  a  recent  mis- 
sionary, richly  endowed  with  human  learning  and  actuated  by  the 
purest  motives,  halting  in  his  work  of  conversion  under  the  difficulty  it 
presented  to  his  own  mind;  and  cannot,  tlierefore,  be  surprised  at  the 
conflict  1^0  which  it  contributed  between  the  primitive  Christians  in  Bri- 
t^  and  their  n^wly  constituted  Primate.     But  chrismation  and  ijnc- 
tipUf  and  all  the  accompaniments  of  the  Roman  ritual,  had  their  share 
ina^ravating.the  schism.     The  reform,  too^  of  the  Roman  Calendar 
had  increased  the  difficulty  of  reconcihng  the'  ancient  breach  between 
the  Western  and  the  Asiatic  churches,  relative  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Paschal  Feast,  in  which  the  Britons  adhered  to  the  tradition  of  the 
latter,  in  oppo^tion  to  the  practice  of  Ai^ustine.     When,  in  the  course 
of  his  apostolical  circuit,  he  first  ca«ie  m  collision  with  the  British 
<^crgy,  an  interview  which  is  record^,  as  the  synod  of  Augustine's 
Oak,  he  is  said  to  have  condescended  in  minor  points,  and,  from  the 
silence  of  Dinoth  of  Bangor,  who  was  deputed  by  the  bishops  to  con- 
duct the  conference  on  their  part,  might  be  supposed  to  have  conceded 
tKose  two  also,  but  that  it  is  manifest  that  the  issue  depended  upon  one 
vital  position  from  which  Dinoth  would  not  suffer  hiinself  to  be  diverted 
ipto  improfitable  controversies.     That  point .  was  "  Obedience  to  the 
i^hurch  of  Rome,"  the  first  in  tKe  estimation  of  Augustine,  for  it  cqm- 
^ehended  the  recognition  of  his  primacy;  the  most  offensive  to  tlie 
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Britons,  for  it  involved  in  one  sweeping  renunciation  the  primitive  sini' 
plicity  of.  their  ancient  usages,  and  the  conscientious  exercise  of  their 
best  judgment.  How  unwilling  soever  they  might  be  to  divide  the 
bond  of  union  in  the  Church,  they  would  grant  no  jurisdiction  over 
their  own  hierarchy  to  the  Roman  bishop.  If,  as  has  been  gratuitously 
assumed,  they  were  inferior  in  learning,  they  exhibited  no  imbecility  of 
judgment,  no  discourtesy  of  manner,  and  we  may  venture  to  assert,  no 
perverseness  of  heart  It  it  is  related,  indeed,  that  when  his  feeble 
arguments  were  found  of  no  avail,  Augustine,  by  his  prayers,  restored 
to  sight  a  blind  man  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly.  They  were  momen- 
tarily staggeted ;  but,  if  it  did  not  carry  conviction  to  their  minds,  we 
may  reasonably  impute  it  to  a  suspicion  of  the  miracle  which  was  cal« 
cukted,  rather,  to  excite  their  indignation.  That  feeling  was  height* 
ened  at  a  second  conference,  when,  the  British  bishops*  having  taken 
the  advice  of  an  aged  hermit,  who  had  told  them  that  the  stranger,  if 
a  true  disciple  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  would  manifest  it  by  a' 
humble  demeanour,  Augustine  was  deficient  in  the  common  courtesy 
of  rising  to  receive  them.  In  vain  he  called  upon  them  to  conform  to 
the  Romish  ritufd,  and  aid  him  in  the  work  of  convertmg  their  Pagan! 
neighbojjurs :  .thev  refused  to  listen  to  hhn,  and,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
disappointment,  he  denounced  war  against  them.  "  If  the  Britons  wfll . 
not  have  peace  with  us,  they  shall  perish  at  the  hand  of  the  Saxons." 
It  is  variously  related  that  Ethelfrid  led  his  recent  converts  from  Nor* 
thumberland,  and  that  Ethelbert  instigated  the  expedition  in  which 
the  slaughter  of  twelve  hundred  ecclesiastics,  belonging  to  the  college 
of  Bangor,,  attested  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Augustine.  We  may  rea* 
sonably  suppose  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  its  completion,  and  it  is 
manifest  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  more  easily  prompted  to  take  up' 
arms  than  trained  in  the  meekness  of  the  Christian  character.  The 
above  instance  of  Augustine's  wonder-working  craft  would  not  have' 
found  its  place,  but  that  Gregory  lent  himself  to  the  pi'etensions  of  his 
emissary.  If,  at  any  time,  a  suspicion  arose  that  tliey  were  cajoled, 
what  could  better  satisfy  the  brutal  ignorance  of  their  converts,  thaa ' 
that  the  holy  Pontiff  himself  wrote  of  the  miraclep  of  Augustine,  and 
warned  the  holy  ipan  hot  to  be  elated  with  xjxe  gif^  It  were  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  this  blasphemous  hypocrisy  in  men  professedly 
devoted  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  truth,  and,  in  the  main,  en- ' 
titled  to  our  respect,  but  for  the  knowledge  of  the  principle  then  pre- 
valent in  the  schools,  that  ''it  was  lawful  to  promote  truth  by  false- 
hood." 

The  last  act  of  Augustine  was  the  consecration  of  Laurentius.  It 
is  is  said  that,  so  sanguine  were  the  expectations  excited  by  the  first 
report  of  the  mission^  that  no  less  than  three  palls  > were  despatched 
from  Rome  with  a  view  to  the  investment  of  archbishops  in  .London, • 
York,  and  Caerleon.  Augustine,  had,  prudently,  established  bis  seat 
in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  in  which  his  mission  had  met  with  the 
most. unqualified  success ;  indeed  his  sufiTragan  could  not  maintain  his 
post  in  London.  The  Northumbrians  gave  no  encouragement  to  his 
fellow  labourers  to  linger  at  York;  and  an  heretical  bishop  still  main* 
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tained  his  primitive  discipline  in  Ceerleon.  The  scion  from  the  istock 
of  Rome,  however,  if  it  had  not  already  overshadowed  the  land,  had 
taken  root.  The  superstitions  of  the  Saxons  finally  gave  way  before 
it.  The  British  churches  withered  beneath  its  shade.  What,  in  the 
order  of  Providence,  may  be  destined  to  wotk  out  the  desired  end,  it 
is  not  given  to  man  to  calculate ;  rarely,  in  the  retrospect,  to  trace  the 
events  that  have  conduced  to  it.  But  we  are,  surely,  justified  in  pro- 
nouncing that  the  conservative  principle,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  is,  diurihg 
many  ages,  to  be  sought  for  any  where  rather  than  in  the  visible 
Church.  He  will  seek  for  it  in  vain,  indeed;  who  in  the  perusal  of 
history  does  not  bear  in  mind  that  **  There's  a  divinity  that  shi^s^  our 
ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we  will/'  The  date  of  the  death  of  Angus* 
ttnie  is  uncertain.  His  declining  health  had,  probably,  I'enderedhim 
incapable  of  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  some' time  before  he' 
died ;  'and  one  of  the  unappropriated  palls  having  been  laid  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Laurentius,  the  work  of  conversion'  was  prosecuted  under' 
his  authority.  Having  consecrated  a  new  church  in  honour  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  deposited  the  body  of  Augustine,  whose  name, 
at  a  later  period,  superseded  those  of  the  apostles,  Withiii  iu  porch, 
he  extended  his  pastoral  solicitude  to  th^  remotest  bounds  of  his  medi* 
tated  jurisdiction. 

Iona>  certainly,  retained  its  primitive  simplicity  and  independence 
fbr  another  ceiitury ;  Uie  foundation  laid  by  ratridus  in  Ireland,  was, 
prbbably,  favourable  to  the  admtaistdn  of  his  f^retensions ;  and,  if  the 
submission  of  the  college  of  Bangor,  had  not  been  propittaled^by  his 
predecessor,  its  pertinacious  rankt  Had  been  effectually  thinned  by  the 
sword,  and  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  British  Church  maintained 
their  faith  in  private.  That  the  Comprehensive  bperations  of  Lauren- 
tius, however,  were  attended  by  so  little  evidence  of  success,  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  circumstances  which  reea.lled  his  attenti6n  to  the. 
Church  of  Canterbury.  Ethelbert  died  in  616,  and  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  Anglo-Romish  Church  shook  to  its  foundations.  They  were 
not  laid  in  a  national  conviction  of  the  beauty  of  holiniras  and  a  deep 
sense  of  human  infirmity.  The  meagre  summary  of  ddctrihe,  Which 
the  clergy  taught  their  catechumens,  had  not  chased  away  the  super-' 
stition  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  saints  which  had  thrust  Odin  and  his 
companions  from  their  niches,  held  their  places  solely  by  the  weight  of 
royal  example  and  authority.  This  was  now  withdrawn.  Eadbald, 
who  succeeded  to  the  kiAgdom  of  Keiit,  formed  an  incestuous  marriage, 
and  resented  the  expostulation  of  Laurentius.  The  time  was  not  yet 
arrived  fdr  fiilminating  an  interdict ;  and  the  mission  was  already  pre- 
paring to  decamp,  when  the  Prijmate,  who  had  failed  to  rouse  the  con-' 
science  of  Eadbald,  succeeded  in  working  upon  his  credulity.  He* 
rushed  into  his  presence  streaming  with  blood,  and  related,  that  St. 
Peter  had  thus  chastised  his  meditated  desertion  of  his  post.  It  is  no 
imputation  upon  the  acuteness  of  Eadbald  that  he  was  convinced  of 
the  reality  of  the  miracle.  The  visible,  the  palpable  proof  stood  before 
him.  We  know  that  a  shrewd  logician  may  be  satisfied  of  an  animal' 
having  eaten  up  bis  own  leg  by  its  appearance  before  him,  walking 
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upon  three.  The  interposition  of  the  Prince  of  the  apostles  was  deci- 
sive. Eadbald  bowed  to  the  sentence  of  Laurentiiis,  and,  in  testimeiif 
of  liis  contrition,  endowed  the  cathedral  with  the  esixmme  iQa»or  of 
Adisham,  with  an  exemption  from  trlbnte  aad  aenrioeft  that  aflPorded 
a^  model  iot  the  munerous  rojral  gcaals  which  subsequently  swelled  die 
Teveaues  of  tbttt  pnacely  monastery.  Nor  was  his  favour  confined  to 
this  ample  grant.  He  did  not  indeed  foUpw  the  example  of  his  father 
in  relinquishing  his  cfstles  to  the  ecclesiastics ;  but  the  ancient  church 
within  tlie  royal  fortress  of  Dover  was  restored  for  their  use ;  a  society 
of  female  converts  was  assembled  within  the  precincts  of  his  castlie  of 
Folkstone;  and  his  daughter  Eanswythe,  under  whose  rule  they  were 
placed,  probably  with  just  claims  to  the  grateful  memory  of  her  sister- 
hood, was  admitted,  upon  the  more  questionable  testimony  of  miracles 
wrought  at  her  grave,  into  the  calendar  of  Romish  saints*  But  the 
subserviency  of  Eadbald  to  the  views  of  the  Primate  was  not  attended 
with  any  advantage  beyond  the  frontiers  of  his  own  kingdom. 

.  The  talent  and  influence  of  Ethelbert  had  not  descended  to  his  son. 
Essex  had  driven  out  the  Romish  clergy,  or,  in  the  language  of  their 
pwn  historians,  relapsed  into  Paganism ;  and  Mellitus,  who  had  been 
prematurely. appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  LondoPf  iwts  a  wanderer 
without  a  flock,  when  the  death  of  Laureattus,  in  619,  made  an  opening 
for  his  appointment  to  that  of  Canterbury.  He  was  invested  with 
Gregory 's.Femainiag  pall,  wl^ich  he  wore  with  dignity.  That  he  main- 
tained his  ground  at  an  unpropittous  season  were  no  negative  praise; 
but  it  is  probable  that  he,  also,  did  more  than  either  of  his  predeces- 
sors to  strengthen  the  cause  of  the  Romish  clergy,  within  the  narrow 
oompass  to  which  their  Church  was  now  contracted,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  celebrated  for  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  the  fervour  of  his  piety, 
and,  more  specifically,  for  his  care  of  the  sick*  From  more  active 
duties  he  was  precluded  by  the  disease  of  which  he  died,  in  6^4. 
Boniface  the  5th  transmitted  the  pall  Co  Justus,  Bishop  of  Rochester* 
There  is  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the  tone  with  which  tlie  Pope, 
in  this  season  of  daspondency  to  his  mission,  *'  wills  and  commands," 
xiay,  "  makes  a  perpetual  and  undiaiigeable  decree  that  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  England,  be  for  ever  subject  to  the  metropolitical  church  of  ^ 
Canterbury."  Whether,  i}»deed,  the  primitive  British  Church  was  not 
do  utterly  crushed  as  the  contemptuous  silence  of  the  monkish  histo- 
rians would  lead  us  to  believe ;  whether  Justus  apprehended  the  riv^ry 
oS  Paulinus,  for  whom  he  had  obtained  a  short-lived  footing  at  York, 
whither  he  had  accompanied  Eadburga,  the  sister  of  Eadbsdd,  on  her 
marriage  with  Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland ;  or,  whether  the  papal 
rescript  be  an  impeachment  rather  of  the  honesty  of  a  later  age  than 
the  sanity  of  this,  it  is  not  easy  to  resolve. 

..Justus  died  in  627,  and  the  same  high-sounding  jurisdiction  and 
dignity  were  conferred  upon  Honorius ;  but,  whilst  he  parcelled  out 
the  promised  land  into  imaginary  dioceses,  his  unsubstantial  tenure 
was  evinced  by  the  expulsion  of  Paulinus  from  Northumberland; 
who,  escaping  by  sea,  with  the  wretched  relict  of  Edwin,  again  sought 
the  co2i0t  of  Kent.    They  were  received  with  bojoiour  by  E^bald. 
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The  see  of  Rochester  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  Paulinus,  and 
Eadburga  found  consolation  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  and  pur- 
chased a  posthumous  canonization,  by  the  foundation  of  a  religious 
house  at  Limmge.  Unsubstantial,  however,  as  were  the  dioceses,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  attributed  to  Honavius,  diere  were  those  of  his 
dergy  who  were  adventurous  enough  to  penetrate  iato  the  other  Aa- 
glo-Saxon  kingdoms ;  among  whom  Birinus,  by  his  restless  itinerancy, 
has  established  his  name  as  the  first  bisliop  of  a  diocese  comprehending 
at  once  the  kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  of  Wessex.  The  Anglo-Romish 
Church,  however,  acquired  perfect  stability  in  Kent  during  the  pri- 
macy of  Honorius.  It  had  been  countenanced,  indeed,  by  Ethelbert 
and  Eadbald,  but  many  of  the  companions  of  Odin  pertinaciously 
maintained,  their  temples,  even  in  Kent,  at  the  death  of  the  latter,  in 
640.  Ercombert,  his  successor,  took  the  work  of  conversion  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Church,  and  decreed  the  extirpation  of  the  Saxon 
idols  ;  at  least,  as  he  is  not  ranked  among  the  heretical  Iconoclasts,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  his  warrant  was  not  indiscriminate.  He  is  re- 
corded also  to  have  enforced  the  observation  of  the  fast  before  Easter, 
which  retains,  to  this  day,  the  Saxon  appellation  of  Lent.  By  this 
effectual  co-operation,  the  primacy  of  Honorius,  which  extended  to 
the  year  6^4,  was  eminently  success^.  In  defiance  of  the  language 
of  encouragement,  however,  which  the  Pontiff  address^  to  the  mis- 
sion, the  station  of  tlie  British  Isles  was  no  object  of  ambition  to  the 
Roman  clergy.  It  was  eighteen  months  after  the  deatli  of  Honorius, 
before  a  successor  was  consecrated  by  the  name  of  Deusdedit.  His 
original  name  is  said  to  have  been  Frithona ;  but  the  evidence  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  contradicts  the  report  of  his  having  been  a  native  of 
Britain.  His  learning  and  piety  are  commended  in  general  terms ; 
but  his  primacy  was  not  distinguished  by  any  accession  of  power  or 
revenues  to  his  own  church,  or  any  progress  in  the  work  of  conversion 
in  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
the  Lives  of  his  Predecessors.  He  was  gathered  to  them  in  the  year 
QQ4s  Again  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  a  person  to 
accept  the  uninviting  charge.  The  plague,  which  raged  at  Rome,  is 
said  to  have  been  fatal  to  one  candidate,  who  had  been  recommended 
to  Vitellianus  by  Ercombert  and  Oswy. 

Adrian,  wlio,  at  a  later  period,  accepted  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine's 
Abbey,  rejected  the  appointment,  though  repeatedly  urged  upon  him 
by  the  Pontiff:  and  when  by  their  persuasion^  Theodore  of  Tarsus 
had  undertaken  the  ofBce,  he  lingered  some  time  at  Rome ;  and  the 
church  of  Canterbury  was  left  to  the  casual  administration  of  Wilfrid, 
who  had  been  recently  consecrated  to  the  see  of  York.  But  the  ^me  of 
Theodore  should  not  seem  to  have  been  unprofitably  employed.  If 
he  was  not  in  haste  to  take  up  his  staff,  it  was  only  that  he  might 
efi^tually  provide  for  the  success  of  his  legation  ;  and  his  arrival,  at 
length,  upon  the  shore  of  Britain  constitutes  an  era  in  the  history  of 
her  Church  scarcely  less  marke4  than  that  of  Augustine. 

f  To  be  continued,) 
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iSnglanH  ant  fSialtt^ 

Exliibhinf  the  Preferments  from  July  to  December  indutive,  and  the  recent  Oedina* 
TioMS,  MARRiAGESrwd  DEATHS  of  the  Clergy  in  each  Diocese. 


OOIiONlAI.  BISHOPS. 

The  Bev*  C.  Lipsoombe,  p.D.  late  Fel- 
low of  New  College,  Oxford,  has  been 
consecrated  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Ja- 
maica; and 

The  Rev,  W.  H.  Coleridge,  D.D.  kte 
Student  of  Christ  Church,.  Oxford,  to 
the  Bishoprick  of  Barbados  and  the 
Leeward  Islands. 

DIOCESE  OF  CANTERBURY. 

PREFERRED. 

Hill,  S.  B.  A.  to  the  rectory  of  Snaigate ; 
Patron,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Marriott,  G.  P.  Vicar  of  Eynesford,  Kent, 
and  Rector  of  Haseleigh,  Essex,  to  be  a 
Minor  Canon  of  Canterbury  CathedraL 

MARRII^D. 

'  Barlow,  Rev.  WiUiam,  M.A.  Vicar  of  St. 
Mary  Br^den,  Canterbury,  second  son 
of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Robert  Barlow, 
K.C.B.  and  Chaplain  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness'the  Duke  .of  Qareiice,  to  Louisa, 
second  daughter  of  the-  late  Robert 
Jones  Adeane,  Esq.  of  Babraham,  Cam- 
.bridgeshire,  at  Mary-le-bone  Church. 

DECEASED^ 

Bennet,  Rev.  Thomas,  one  of  the  Minor 
Canons  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  Vicar 
of  St.  Alphage  and  Rector  of  St.  Mary, 
Northgate,  Canterbury,  and  Vicar  of 
Stone,  Isle  of  Oxney ;  in  the  precincts 
of  (he  Cathedral,  Canterbury. 

YORK. 

PREFERRED. 

Bardgett,  Joseph,  M.A.  one  of  the  Chap- 
lains of  Christ  Church,  has  been  pre- 


sented to  the  Viearage  of  Brougfatoo,  in 
this  county,  by  the  Dean  and  Qiapter  of 
the  above  Sodety. 

EDiott,  E.  B.  M.A.  FeUow  of  Trinky 
College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Tuxford,  Nottinghamshire ;  Patrons, 
the  Masters  and  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College. 

Fetton,  W.  C.  to  the  Rectory  of  Cowthorp, 
in  this  county ;  Patron,  T.  D.  Bland, 
Esq.  ofKippaxPark. 

Ooodenoi:«;h,  E.  D.D.  late  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  Head  Mast^  of  West- 
minster School,  and  Sub-Ahnqner  to  hie 
Miyesty,  to  the  P^ebendal  Stall  of 
Warthill,  in  the  Cathedral  Ch^rch  of 
York ;  Patron,  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  ' 
of  York. 

Kilvington,  O.  W.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Snaith,. 
Yorkshire. 

Knight,  <— «,  late  of  Halifax,  to  the  Per- 
petual Curacy  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Sheffield. 

Metcalf,  F.  M.A.  Rector  4)f  Kirkbride, 
Cambridge,  to  the  Vicarage  of  iligton, 
in, the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire;  Pa- 
tron, Sir  William  Strickland,  Baft  - 

Overton,  J.  M.  A.  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cam-  ' 
bridge,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Bil- 
son,  in  Holdemess ;  Patron,  Uoin.  and 
Rev.  W.  H.  Dawnay. 

Torre,  H.  to  the  Rectory  of  ThomhillL 
Patron,  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Savile« 

MARRIED. 

Brooks,  Rev.  J.  W.  of  Retford,  to  Sarabi 
daughter  of  John  Fearby,  Esq.  of  Pop^ 
pleton  Lodge,  near  York. 

Franks,  Rev.  James  Clarke,  M.A.  Vicac 
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of  Huddersfield,  and  Chaplain  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  to  Elisabeth, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  John  Schole- 
field  Firth,  Esq.  of  Kipping  House, 
near  Bradford. 

Hoskin,  Rev.  T.  B.D.  Rector  of  Kemp- 
stone,  and  of  Basford,  Notts,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cam- 
bridge to  Miss  Blount;  at  Kimbolton, 
Cambridgeshire. 

Ibbotson,  Rev.  A.  Incumbent  of  Ramden, 
to  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  B. 
^wling,  of  Leeds. 

Wyvill,  Rev.  Edward,  M.A.  of  Brasenose 
College,  and  Rector  of  Fingall,  to  Mrs. 
Dodsworth,  of  Cowley  HaU;  Oct  13. 

DECEASED. 

Bracken,  Rev.  Edward,  D.C.L.  Vicar  of 

Snaith. 
Elliott,  Rev.  Robert,  Rector- of  Huggate 

and  Weldrake,  Yorkshire,  and  uncle  of 

the  Earl  of  Minto. 
Gregory,  Rev.  Edward,  Rector  of  Lon- 

gara,  Notts. 
Robertson,  Rev.  J.  Incumbent  of  Sleighs, 

Aislaby,  and  Ugglebamaby;  at  Whit* 

by. 

LONDON. 

PREFERRED. 

King,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Chesterford,  Pssex ;  Patron,  the 
King. 

Lewis,  John,  M.A.  by  Dispensation  from 
the  Great  Seal,  to  hold  the  Rec- 
tory of  Revenhall,  on  the  Presentation 
of  C.  C.  Western,  Esq.  with  the  Rec- 
tory of  Ingatestone,  and  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  Buttsbury  annexed,  ^S^  in 
Essex. 

Musgrove,  George,  M.A.  of  Brasenose 
College,    Oxford,   nominated     by  the 

.  Rev.  John  Hume  Spry,  D.D.  to  be  his 
Assistant  Minister  at  the  New  Dis- 
trict Church  of  All  Souls,  St  Mary-le- 
bone. 

Newoome,  Thomas,  Rector  of  Shenley, 
Hertfordshire,  to  hc4d  by  Dispeniation, 
from  the  Great  Seal,  the  Vicange  of 
Tottenham  High  Cross,  in  the  eonnty 
of  Middlesex,  together  with  his  Rectory 
of  Shenley;  Patrons,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St  Paul's. 

Pott^  J.  H.  M.A.  Ardideacon  of  London, 
to  the  Vicarage  of  Kensington ;  Patron, 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

Richards,  G.  D.D.  to  the  Vicarage  of  St 
Martin  in  die  Fields ;  Patron,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London. 

Spry,  J.  H.  D.D.  Minister  of  Christ 
Church,  Birmingham,  to  the  Ministry 


of  the  new  church,  in  Langham  Pbtee,. 
London ;  Patron,  the  King. 

Wharton,  Thomas,  to  the  Ministry  of  St 
John's  Wood  Church,  in  the  Regent's 
Park ;  Patron,  the  King. 

Wood,  John  Page,  LL.B.  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, to  the  Rectory  of  St  Peter's,  Corn- 
hill  ;  Patrons,  the  Coinmon  Council  of 
the  City  of  London.  . 

HARRIED. 

Bunter,  Rev.  John,  of  Finchingficld,  Es- 
sex, to  Miss  Wright,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Benjamin  Wright,  Esq.  of  Clap- 
ham,  Surry  ;  Oct  5,  at  Battenea. 

Hobart,  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  H.  L.  Dean 
of  Windsor,  to  Charlotte  Selina,  second 
daughter  of. Richard  Moore,  Esq.  of 
Hampton  Court  Palace  ;  at  Hampton, 

Ottley,  Rev.  John  Bridges,  M.A.  and 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  to  Caroline, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Benjamin 
Travers,  Esq..;  Oct  1,  at  Waltham- 
stow. 

Pariy;  Rev.  Thoinas,  M.A.  Fellow  and 
late  senior  Dean  and  CatecheticaMec- 
turer  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  to 
Louisa,  fifth  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Hutton,  of.  Beaumont,  Essex;  on  the 
2Ist  of  October,  at  Colchester.  . 

Smith,  Rev.  Robert,  of  Little  Berkhamp- 
stead,  Berks,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter 
of  R.  Chapman,  ESq.  of  John-street, 
Bedford-row,  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom. 

Wesley,  Rev.  Charles,  of  Christ  College, 
Cambridge,  to  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Skelton,  ^sq.  of  Hammersmith. 


Hockley,  Rev.  John,  formerly  oi  Magda- 
len College,  Oxford,  Oct  27,  in  Fitz  • 
roy-square,  London. 

MUward, '  Rev.  J.  F.  at  Astley's-row,  Is- 
lington, aged  71. 

Moselee,  Rev.  Stephen^  son  of  the  Rev. 
S.  Moselee,  of  Little  Baddow,  Esses. 

Parke,  Rev.  Gilbert,  fonheriy  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  and  Chaplain  to  his 
M^esty ;  Sept  84,  aged  65,  at  the 
Parsonage  House,  St  John's  Wood, 
Regent's  Park. 

Roberts,  Rev.  Thomas,  Vicar  of  Totten- 
ham, and  Rector  of  St  Peter's,  Corn- 
hill;  Oct  5,  aged  74. 

Robinson,  Rev.  John,  Rector  of  Altbome, 
and  Cricksen,  both  in  Essex. 

Smythies,  Rev.  Yorick,  upwards  of  half  a 
century  the  Rector  of  St  Martin's,  Col- 
chester, and  of  Little  Bentley;  aged 
89,  at  Colchester. 
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WINCHESTER. 

PREFERRED.      • 

Blackstone,  Frederick  Charles,  B.C.L.  Fel- 
low of  New  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Vi- 
carage of  Heckfield,  in  the  county  of 
Hants ;  Patrons,  the  Wardens  and  Fel- 
lows of  that  Society. 

Harriott,  W.  M.A.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Odi- 
ham,  with  the  Chapelry  of  Grewell, 
Hants  ;  Patron,  tlie  Hon.  H.  Percy. 

Wilson,  W.  D.D.  Fellow  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  to  the  Rectory  of  Oakeley, 
in  the  county  of  Southampton,  and  also 
to  the  Vicarage  of  St.  Cross,  in  the  town 
of  Southampton;  Patrons,  the  Provost 
and  Fellows  of  Queen's  College. 


Jackson,  Rev.  G.  C.  B.C.L.  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  and  Chaplain  in 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  service, 
at  the  Presidency,  Bombay,  to  Arabella, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Knightley, 
of  Cherwelton,  Northants ;  Nov.  2,  at 
Southampton. 

BATH  AND  WELLS. 

PREFERRED. 

Gate,  J.  of  Angersleigh,  to  be  Vicar  of 
Taunton  St  James. 

Jenkyns^  R.  D.D.  to  the  Prebend  of  Din- 
der,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells  ; 
Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Law,  H.  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Rich- 
mond, in  the  Diocese  of  Chester ;  also 
to  the  Rectory  of  West  Camell,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  Patron  to 
both  preferments,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Madan,  Spencer,  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Batheaston, 
Somerset;  Patrons,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  that  Society. 

Michell,  Bennett,  B.D.  Fellow  of  Em- 
manuel, College,  Cambridge,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Winsford,  Somerset,  by  the 
Masters  and  Fellows  of  that  Society, 

Phelps,  William,  M.A.  of  Mellifont  Ab- 
bey, near  Wells,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Meare,  near  Glastonbury. 

Tuson,  O.  3*  curate  of  Bathwick,  Somer- 
seti  to  the  Vicarage  of  Huish,  with  the 
Chapelry  of  Langport  annexed ;  Patron, 
Archdeacon  Sandiford. 

Uphill,  George,  to  the  Rectory  of  Hom- 
blotton,  Somersetshire,  v<nd^' 
signation  of  the  Rev. 
Patron,  John  T 

Vaughan,  J. 
Somecset,  to. 


Gordano,  in  the  same  county ;  Patron, 
P.  J.  Miles,  Esq. 

MARRIED. 

Hawkins,  Rev.  John  Browne,  M.A.  late 
of  Bitteswell,  Leicestershire,  to  Miss 
Whitmore,  of  Perry  Hill,  Kent;  at 
Thorn  Falcon,  near  Taunton,  Somerset- 
shire. 

Hous,  Rev.  George,  Rector  of  Laverton, 
to  Jane,  second  daughter  of  Richard 
Newcomc,  Esq.  of  BurCot  House,  So- 
mersetshire; at  Wells. 

Pitman,  Rev.  John,  Rector  of  Forlock» 
Somersetshure,  to  Kathariane  Maria, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  H. 
Northcote,  of  Upton-Pyne,  Devon. 

DECEASED. 

Slade,  Rev.  E.  D.  M.A.  late  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Wanstrow, 
Somerset,  Oct  31,  at  Bath. 

Whitley,  Rev.  Edward,  Vicar  of  Stowey, 
Somersetahhe.  > 

BRISTOL. 

PREFERRED. 

On  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  November,  being 
the  Annual  Meeting,  of  the  Venerable 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Bristol  Cathe- 
dral, the  Rev.  John  Parsons,  thd  Rev. 
Henry  Green,  and  the  Rev.  John  La- 
tey,  having  resigned  their  Minor  Ca- 
nonries,  the  following  gentlemen  wera 
elected  to  make  up  the  full  number  of 
six,  as  prescribed  by  the  Statutes  of 
Henry  VI 11.  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cross,  the 
Rev.  Ames  Hellicar,  the  Rev.  Frede- 
rick Roach,  and  the  Rev. Lam- 
bert. 

ORDINATIONS. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  in  tbe  Cha- 
pel of  Christ  College,  CamlHidgey  on 
Monday,  December  12. 

DEACONS. 

Stevenson,  Charles,  Emmanuel  College* 

and 
Streatfeild,   John,  Christ   College,    Cam- 

biWge. 

PRIESTS* 

Bamwen,  John,  aA.  Pembroke  C<^ge, 

Oxford. 
Colvile,    Nathaniel,    B.A.     St.    John's^ 
Cambridge.  l 

"      mm. from  the  Biih^qfi 

'i»^  M.A^  UniveTMty  CbP- 


Wimam, 
•xford. 


B.A.  P«»- 
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Mack,  William  Bumpstead,  B.A.  Corpus"^ 
Christi  College,  CaTnbridge. 

By  Lett.' Dim.  from  tlie  Bishop  of 
Norwich. 
Pickering,  Leonard,  B.A.  and 
Porter,    George  Shepherd,    B.A.    Christ 

College,  and 
Wilson,  James,  B.A.  St.  Peter's  College,  . 
Cambridge. 

MARRIED. 

Saunders,  Rev.  John,  to  Mrs.  Protheroe, 
widow  of  Thomas  Protheroe,  Esq.  of 
Usk,  at  St.  Augustine's,  Bristol. 

Shew,  Rev.  Henry  Edward,  B.A.  of  Wor- 
cester College,  Oxford,  to  Elizabeth, 
only  surviving  daughter  of  the  late  E.  L. 
Harford,  Esq.  of  Clifton  :  Oct.  25,  at 
St.  Augustine's  Bristol. 

DECEASED. 

Bevan,  Rev,  Henry,  Vicar  of  Congres- 
buryV  and  Rector  of  Whitton,  Radnor- 
shire, at  his  house,  Bristol. 

Toogodd,  Rev.  John,  M.A.  Rector  of 
Kington  Magna,  Dorset,  aged  82  years. 

CARLISLE. 

PREFERRED. 

Vansiftart, 'W.  M.A.  of  Christ  Churcli, 
Oxford,  to  be  a  Prebendary  of  the  Ca- 
thedral Church  of  Carlisle ;  Patron,  the 
King. 

CHESTER. 

ORDINATIONS. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop  in  the  Cathedral, 
on  Simday,  Oct.  3. 

DEACONS.   . 

Bagnall,  Samufel,  B.A.  Downing  College  ; 

Barber,  John,  B.A.  St  John's  college  ; 

Costobadie,  Henry  Palliser,  B.A.  Jesiis 
College;  and 

Dunderdale,  Robert,  B.A.  St.  John's  Co3- 
1^,  Cambridge. 

Jenkins,  3ohn. 

Lockett,  William. 

Newby,  Gedge. 

Thackeray,  William,  B.A,  Brasencse  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Todd,  Isaac. 

Wilkhison,  Jbhn. 

PRIESTS. 

Davenport,   William,    B.A.    Peterhouse ; 

and 
Dod,   Charies  Broughton,    B.A.   Christ'^ 

College,  Cambridge. 
Flemming,  John,  Jun. 
.  11 


FoUiott,  James,  B.A.  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford. 

Lowe,  Thomas. 

Milner,  Wheeler,  B.A.  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege ;  and 

Clay,  Joseph,  B.A.  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Gilpin,  MartiiT* 

Newbold,  Francis  Stonehewer,  M.A. 
Brasenose  College ;  and 

Passingham,  Robert  Townsend,  B.A.  Wor- 
cester College,  Oxford. 

Potter,  Thomas. 

Roberts,  Lewis. 

Stowell,  Hugh,  B.A.  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford. 

Walker,  Richard. 

Walter,  John  Frederick  Morton. 

Whinnery,  Thomas. 

MARRIED. 

Dewe,  Rev.  W.  Curate  of  Whitwell,  Der- 
byshire, to  Sophia,  daughter  of  tlie  late 
William  Godle,  Esq.  of  Chester. 

Morrison,  Rev.  Robert,  D.D.  of  China, 
to  Miss  Eliza  Armstroog,  at  St.  Philip's 
Church,  Liverpool. 

Raven,  Rev.  T.  B.A.  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Minister  of 
Trinity  Church,  Preston,  to  Susan,, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Horrocks,  Esq.  M.P. 

DEC-EASED. 

Oldershaw,  Rev.  John,  D.C.L.  27  years- 
Vicar  of  Tarvin,  and  a  Magistrate  for 
Cheshire ;  at  the  Vicarage  House,  Tarvin. 

Roberts,  Rev.  J.  at  Sedgeberrow,  near 
Evesham,  aged  81. 

Royle,  Rev.  John,  of  Liverpool. 

CHICHESTER. 

PREFERRED. 
Hutchinson,  Charles  Edward,  M.A.  to  be 
a  Pi-ebendary  of  Chichester ;  Pa&oo,  t^e 
King. 

MARRIED. 

Bariow,  Rev.  John,  to  Cecilia.  Anne, 
youngest  daughter  of  Ewan  Law,  Esq. 
of  Horsted  Place,  Sussex;  Oct.  I,  at 
Little  Horsted. 

DECEASED.  "    * 

Bishop,  Rev.  H.  Vicar  of  Chiddinglcy,  at 
Ticehurst,  Sussex. 

ELY. 

PREFERRED. 

Sparke,  J.  H.  M.A.  to  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  Diocese  of  Ely;  Patron,  his 
Father,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely. 
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KABltlED. 

Dennisp  M.  G.  B. A.  of  Coipus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  to  Mrs.  Townsend, 
relict  of  R.  W.  Towiuend,  Esq.  late  of 
Truckett's  Hall,  Boxted,  Suffblk. 

Durham,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  to  Louisa, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dawson 
Warren,  Vicar  of  Edmonton. 

Payne,  Rev.^William  Rowlett,  of  St  John's 
Cdlege,  Cambridge,  to  Mary,  second 
daughter  of  John  Williams,  Esq.  of 
Elmsgrove,  Southsea,  Comptroller  of 
his  Majesty's  Customs,  Portsmouth. 

Pearce,  Rev.  E.  S.  only  son  of  the  late 
Dean  of  Ely,  to  Georgiana  Elisabeth, 
second  daughter  of  George  Smith,  Esq. 
M.P. 

DfiCEASCD. 

Heaton,  Rev.  Peter,  Rector  of  Little 
fiversden,  and  Vicar  of  the  a^oining 
parish  of  Great  Eversd6n»  at  Little 
Evenden,  aged  75  years.  He  was  for- 
merly Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  proceeded  B.A.  1774,  M.A. 
1777,  and  B.D.  1786.  The  Rectory  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Queen's  Cdlege,  and  the  Vicarage  in 
that  of  the  King. 

Williamson,  Rev.  M.  Vicar  of  Swine,  near 
Cambridge,  48  years;  aged 78. 

ORDAINED. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  at  the  Palace,  Nov.  1. 

DEACONS. 

Blakistonj  Payton,  B.A.  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
Biittenshaw,  Francis,  B.A.   University^ 
College,  Ozibrd.  f 

By  Lett,  Dim,  from  the  Bishop  rf^ 
Rocheiter.  J 

Carrighan,  Geotge  Grey  stock,    B.A.  St. 

John's  College. 
Coote,  Ralph,  B.C.L.  Trinity  Hall. 

By  Lett,  Dim,  from  the  Bishop  qf 

Norwich, 

Green,  Charles,  M.A.  Jesus  College. 

Hodgson,  WilUam,  St  Peter's  College,  and 

Jud^,   Edward,   M.A.   Trinity  College, 

Cambridge. 

Lawrence,  John  Hinderson,  B.A.  Ex-^ 

eter  College,  Oxford.  f 

By  Lett.  Dim,  from  the  Bishop  qf^ 

London,  j 

Maturin,    Geoige  Brown,    B.A.    King's 

College. 
'  Taylor,  Joseph  Holroyd,  B.A.  St.  John's 
College. 


Worsley,  Thomas,  M.A.  Downing  Col- 
lege, and 
Wortham,  Walter,  B.A.  Magdalen  Col' 
lege,  Cambridge. 

By  Lett,  Dim,  from  the  Bishop  cf 
Ltncokk 


! 


I 


1 


Buck,  John,  B.A.  and 
Fennell,  Samuel,  M.A.  Queen's  College. 
Guraud,  Edward  Augustus,  B.A.  and 
Henslow,  John  Stevens,  M.A.  St  John's 

College,  and 
Laing,  David,  B.A.  St  Peter's  CoUege, 
Cambridge 

By  Lett,  Dim.  from  the  Bishop  of 
Oloueester, 

EXETER. 

FEEFERRED. 

Anmdell,  W.  H.  to  the  Rectory  of  Cheri- 
ton-Fitzpaine,  Devon. 

Birkett,  WiUiam,  M.A.  late  of  Brate- 
nose  CoUege,  Oxford,  and  Minister  of 
Penwortham,  to  the  Vicarage  of  South 
Tawton,  Devonshire ;  Patrons,  the  Dean 
and  Canons  of  Windsor. 

Bull,  J.  B.D.  to  be  a  Canon  Residenti«ry 
of  Exeter }  Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop. 

Carew,  T.  to  the  Rectory  of  Haccombe, 
Devon. 

Carwithen,  Wiffiam,  M.A.  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  AUhallows  on  the  Walls,  Ex- 
eter; Patron,  the  KUig.— And  to  the 
Rectory  of  Blanaton,  Devon»  on  his  own 
petition. 

Chichester,  J.  A.  to  the  Rectory  of  Ar- 
lington, Devon. 

CoplesUm,  J.  B.  M.A.  to  be  a  Prebendary 
of  Exeter;  Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop 

Fortescue,  W.  to  the  Rectory,  of  Nymet, 
St  George's,  Devon. 

Freke,  T.  M.A.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Lod- 
diswell,  with  the  Chapel  of  Tout  Saints 
annexed,  in  Devon ;  Patron,  F.  F.  Qun- 
ston,  Esq. 

Griffiths,  Charles,  B.A.  to  the  Rectory  of 
Tuntishoe,  Devon,  vwd  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Wilfiam  Charles  HUL 

Hatchard,  J.  M.A.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Sk, 
Andrew's,  Plymouth;  Patron,  his  fa- 
ther, Mr.  Hatchard,  of  London. 

Holdsworth,  R.  Vicar  of  Brixham  and 
TownstaU,  toaPiebendalStall  in  Exeter 
Cathecbral ;  Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop. 

Jago,  Df.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Milton  Ab- 
bot, Devon ;  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. 
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jUMm,  D.  B.A.  to  dM  Vkftngfe  of  St. 

Goren,  CornwalL 
Lempriere,  F.  D.  If  .A.  to  the  Rectory  of 
I    Newton  St  Fetrock*  Devon*  on  Uf  own 

petidon. 
Lempriere,  E.  to  the  Rectoiy  of  Meeth, 

Devon;  Pvtron,  F.  D.  deapider*,  ILA. 
ShMpdi^nln,  J.  M.  Ai  Mhiteter  of  TriniCr 

Chiudi,  Leeds,  to  the  Vtcan^  of  St 

QtevlMi,  Cemwea 


BcresfeKd,  Retr.  M«i«ii8  O.  sen  «f  the 
Bishop  of  Kihhere,  to  Mary,  m\d<m  of 
AetetoR.  Digby,  Es^.  et  Hfraeembtf, 
Nordi  Devon. 

Bifkett,  Rev.  WitttaA,  M.  A.  Ute  of  Brase- 
Aoie  Cellegey  Ox£ird,  Minister  of  Pen^ 
wertham,  and  Vicar  of  South  Tawton^ 
Devonshire,  to  Ma»y,  daughter  ot  8* 
Horrocks,  M.P.  Nov.  4,  at  Penwor- 
diem  i^ttieh. 

Budge,  Rev.  E.  RrA.  to  Mlis  Themesin 
Tucker,  of  PlymenttL 

Whitea,  R«v.  Tkemas,  of  Tefrton,  I^»V0h, 
to  Mary,  eiily  4mi^tm44  Hr.  R.  Veiw 
yard,  of  BristoL 

DBCBASSD. 

BenntfCC,  Reir.  M.  W.  kt  RaM  I/oee,  Ctfni- 

Carwithen,  Rev.  Williaflv  Rector  oflfftid- 

stone,  Devon. 
I^adfbrd,  Rev.  William,- Rhetor  Of  L«p^d 

aiMMf  ynet  Rowland,  Deton. 

GL0UCE9TRR. 


,H<kng|,  J.  lf.A.  Rector  of  Cclisborin,  to 
the  Perpetual  Caxacy  of  Goni|tWn  Ab- 

.  4fcta^  Gteatestetthipe ;  Pmwii>>  the  Dean 
tfnd  Chapter  of  Bristol. 

ORDAIVEJD. 

SkpHmUr  19a 
Ry  tito  Lenkliiltop^  ki  tkcr€atkedfal. 

0tKACOlfS. 

Amiesley^f.  B.A.  St  Idim's  College,.  Ox- 

wTu. 

BifL^n^  £..^.A  St  Mary  Haih  «nd 
Ihodd;  J.  B.A.  Wottestor  Cdfl^,  Ox^ 

fcrd.   .  _^ 

Ihrarris,  C.  A.  B.A.  Ifenttiaftuel  Ctfflege, 

Cambridge.  . 
Jones,  H.  B.A.E3ceter^  Co»€g«,  Oiferd. 

Beawtt,  £.  L.  B.A.  Merton  Colkge, 
Bigfaton,  J.  L.  M.A.  Exete^:  Colle^ 
VOL.  1. — ^NO.  I. 


Dtryden,  L.  O.  Q.  R.A.  IMetAn  CoHoge, 
and 

"Orhnstoad,  Gt*  B.A.  Magdalen  College, 

•    Oxford. 

HUl,  W.  H.  B.A.  dmmanuel  CoUege, 
Cambridge  { 

Mendham,  R.  R.  M.A»  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Merest,  J.  W.  0.  St  Johi^s  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Milner,  W.  S.C.Ia  St  Albfth  HtiL 

Voel,  h.  M.A4  Triidty  CoHegei  Cam- 
bridge; and 

TowAsend,  W.  M.A.  Wof«tlWlr  CoBege, 
OxIM. 

ttAftftlAOEfi. 

Beale,  Rev.  W«  of  Newent,  to  Mn.  Bi«hop, 
daiightor  of  J.  N.  Mone»  Ntwent 

Mewbery,  Rev.  Henry,  ef  Hagbora, 
Berks,  to  Elizabeth^,  youngest  daughter 

.    ef  the  late  Daoibl  Day^  Esq.  of  HtiU- 

.    wortii  {  at  Avenittg,  G^eoeeMerdUm. 

HEREFORD. 


SymoM,  J.  D.D.  late  FCffiow  of  St  John's 
*  CoBege,  Cambridgej  and  Chaphtin  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridgef 
fa  die  Vicarages  of  St  Martin's,  and 
AU9aints\  at  ifeMfbrd;  Paoron,  Rev. 
Mr.  Northey. 
Woodhouse,  G.  M.A.  of  Trinity  Colfe^, 
Oxford,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Leominster ; 
Patron,  the  Lord  Cfaanedlor. 

Robertson,  Rev.  R.  Master  of  (he  Free 
Grammar  School,  Hales  Owca. 

LICHFIIILD  ANi>  COVENTRY. 


.Hodson,  G.  Chaplain  to  the   Bishop  of 

Lit!hfteld  and  Coventry,  fo  the  Ministry 

of  Chri^  Chttireh,  Bintiinj^ili ;  Patron, 

the  Lord  Bishop. 
Rnott,  J.  M.  fate  &t  Lincoht' College,  px- 

fbrd,-  to  the  Vkarajge  of  IVormleiglieon, 
-  'Warwickshire ;  ftltron.  Ban  Spiencer. 
Olker,  W.  t<f  the  ^viag  xst  FulfoW,  Stof- 

fordshire. 
^ahner,  W.  to  ihi  R^tOry  of  ^e^^Awerth, 

WanvickiShire  j  Patron,  the  LOrd  Chan- 

ceRor. 

VAtlRtED. 

Perkins,  Rev.  $.  W.  Rector  ef  Stoskton^ 
Warwickshire,    to^  Mary   AnB|     only 
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daughter  of  James  Swan,  £<q.  of  Olive 

Mount,  Lancashire. 
Sitwell,  ^ev.    H.;  Vicar  of  Leamington 

Hastings,    Warwickshire,     to    Sophia, 
.    daughter  of  C.  J.  Wheler,  Esq. 

LINCOLN. 

PEEFERRED. 

Brasse,  J.  B.D.  Vicar  of  Aysgarth,  York- 
ire,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Stotfold,  Bedfordshire. 

Colville,  Asgill,  M.A.  ooe  of  the  Students 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  has  been 
nominated  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of 
Market  Harborough,  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  the  above  Society. 

Empson,  R.  B.A.  of  St  John's  College^ 
Cambridge,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of 
West  Butterwick. 

Houston;  R.  R.  to  the  Rectory  of  Artwich, 
with  the  Vicaige  of  Artsey,  Bedford- 
shire; Patron,  Robert  Houston,  Esq. 
Carshalton,  Surrey. 

Jones,  Hugh,  to  the  Rectory  of  Mable- 
thorp  cum  Stane,  Lincolnshire ;  Patron, 
Colonel  Waters. 

>Iil1s,  Thomas,  M.A.  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  Minor  Canon  of  Peter- 
borough, to  the  Living  of  Easton  and 
Bring^urst;  Patrons,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Peterborough. 

Proctor,  J.  D.D.  Master  of  Catherine  Hall, 
Cambridge,  to  the  Rectory  of  Cpnning- 
ton,  Huntingdonshive ;  Patron,  John 
Heathcote,  Esq. 

Seymour,  John  Hobart,  >I.A.  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Horley  cum  Horton,  Oxfbrdsbure ;  Pa- 
tron, the  King. 

Smith,  J.  B.  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of 
Bamburgh,  near  Newcastle;  Patron, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle . 

Smith,  J.  B.  Head  Master  of  Homcastle 
Grammar  School,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Martin,  near  Homcastle ;  Patrons,  the 
Trustees  of  the  late  J.  Oldham,  Esq. 

Taylor,  H.  of  Kensington,  and  late  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory ' 

'  of  Stoke,  near  Grantham ;  Patron,  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Rennell,  Prebendary  of 
Salisbury. 

burner,  J.  M.  M.A.  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  Rector  of  Wimslow,  has  bee  n 
collated  by  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev,  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  the  Prebend 
of  Lafibrd,  at  Lewes,  New  Sleaford. 
Wingf  J<  Incumbent  of  Thomey,  in  the 
.   Isle  of  Ely,  to  the  Rectory  of  Chenies, 


Buckinghamshfane ;  Pabon,  the  Duke  o^ 
Bedford. 

ORpAHfED. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  at  Buckdea,  on 
Sunday,  September  26. 

DEACONS^ 

Adoock,  James,  B.A.  St.  Peter's  College; 

Andeison,   Matthew,  B.A.  St   John's  1 

College,  Cambridge.  > 

From  the  BMup  ofHoehetier.  ) 

Bryan,  George,  B.A.  St.  John's  College ; 
and 

Chaplin,  Charles  Sutton,  B.A.  Clare  HaU, 
Cambridge. 

Eveleigh,  James,  B.A.  Worcester  Col>  1 

lege,  Oxford. '  f 

Prom  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  J 

Home,  William,  B.A.  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford. 

Jackson,  George,  B.A.  Queen's  College ; 
and 

Johnson,  William,  B.A.  Sidney  Sussex 
CoHege,  Cambridge. 

Lee,  Charies,  Literate. 

Osbom,  George,  B.A.  St  John's  College; 

Pantin*  Thomas  Pindar,  B.A.  Queen's 
College ; 

Parkins,  Bei^amin  Robert,  B.A.  Luicoln 
College ; 

Powys,  Henry,  B.A.  Jcsut  College ; . 

Scurr,  Robert  William,  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Shaw,  Henry  Edwards,  B.  A.  Worcester  1 

College,  Oxford.  > 

From  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  3 

Shepherd,  Robert,  B.A.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

FRIEST8. 

Collins,  Richard,  B.A.  TiitAty  Collie, 
Dublin. 

Drake,  Arthur  Tyrwhitt,  B.A.  Emma- 
nuel College ;  • 

Estridge,  John  Julius,  B.A.  St  John's  1 

College,  Cambridge.  > 

From  theBishoptf  Winchester.  3 

Farlam,  John,  B.  A.  Queen's  College ; 

Mason,  Richard,  Literate.  i 

From  the  Archbishop  of  York,  j 

Pigott,  John  Roberts,  B.A1  Emmanuel 
College ; 

Richardson,  Egremont,  B.A.  Catherine 
Hall;  and 

Schneider,  Henry,  B.A.  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Sumner,  Charles  Vernon  Holme,  B.A.  « 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  1 

From  the  Biehop  rf  Winehnter.  ' 

Talbot,  Henry  George,  B.A.  Christ  Chnrch, 
Oxford. 
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ThoroM,  Charles,  B.  A.  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge;  ftnd 

WiMvley,  Perniyman  Warton,  B.A.  St 
Alban  Hall,  Oxford. 

MARRIED. 

Barbe,  R.  F.  St  Rector  of  Sudforooke, 
near  Lincoln,  and  of  Stockton,  Wilt- 
shire, to  Miss  Money,  daughter  of  T. 

.  Money,  Esq.  of  Lincoln, 
bay.  Rev.  Charles,  B.C.L.  of  Folking- 
ham,  to  Sarah,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Smith,  of  that  place. 
Gedge,  Rev.  J.  M.A.  Vicar  of  Humber- 
tone,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Earl 
Stanhope,  to   Harriet,  fourth  daijkghter 

.  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Thorold,  of 
Weelsby  House,  in  this  county. 

Loft,  Rev.  John,  Rector  of  Wyham,  to 
Miss  F.  W.  PenneU,  of  Sudbrook  Hall» 
in  this  county. 

Winstanley,  Rev.  George,  M.  A.  of  Erase- 

.  nose  College,  and  Rector  df  Glenfield 
and  Rirby,  Leicestershire,  to  Mary 
Frances,  daughter  of-  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Birdi,  of  Ru^by  ;  Oct.  12,  at  Rugby. 

DECEASED. 

Sharpe,  Rev.  John,  Rector  of  Saxby,  at 
ihe  Parsonage  House,  Saxby,  in  the 
79th  year  of  his  age. 

Tumour,  Rev.  George,  Prebendary  of  the 
Cathedral  Chiurch  at  Lincoln,  and  Vicar 
of  Wragby,  in  the  same  county. 

White,   Rev.   Stephen,  D.C.L.  Vicar  of 

*  Lenton,  in  this  county,  and  Rector  of 
Conington,  Huntingdonshire ;  aged  75. 

NORWICH. 

PREFERRED. 

Brown,  T.  to  the  Rectory  of  Heming- 
stone,  Suffolk ;  Patron,  Sir  William  F. 
Middleton. 

Ghobx^eleyt    Humphrey,    M.  A.    FeUow 

'  of  King^s  College,  Cambridge,  to  the 

Rectory  of  Hempstead  with   Lessing- 

ham,  Norfolk ,  Patrons,  the  Provost  and 

Fellows  of  that  Sodety. 

Cobbold,  E.  M.A.  to  the  Rectory  of  Wat- 
lington,  Norfolk;  Patnm,  C.  B.  Pies- 
tow,  Esq. 

CoUx^d,  Richard,  M.A.  to  the  united 
Rectories  of  Wortham  Everard  and 
Wortham  Jervis,  Norfolk. 

Colvile,    Nathaniel,   B.A;   of  St  John's 

.  Collc|;e,  Camb/i4^»  to  die  consolidated 
Rectories  of  Great  and^Littla  Livermere, 
SvlBitt;  Fatnm,  Nathaniel  Lee  Acton, 
Esq.  of  Livermere  Park. 


Elwin,  Thomas  Henry,  M.A.  to  the' 
Rectory  of  Bradield  St  Clare,  Nor- 
folk ;  Patron,  the  Rev.  Robert  Davers, 
of  Bradfield  St  George. 
Feltowes,  J.  M«A.  to  die  Rectory  oC 
Deighton,  Norfolk;  Patron,  Viscount 
.  Anson. 

French,  W.  D.D.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Creet- 
ingham,    Suffolk;    Patron,    the    Lord 
Chancellor. 
Goggs,    H.    B.  A.   to    the    Vicarage    of 
South  Creek,  Norfolk ;  Patron,  Mr.  H. 
Goggs,  of  Whissonsett,  Norfolk.* 
Hanbury,    B.    M.  A.    to   the     Vicarage 
of  Buret  St   Mary,    Suffolk;  Patron, 
O.   Hanbury,  Esq.   of  Great  Cogges- 
haU. 
Hoste,  James,    M.A.    to  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  Longham,  and  to  the  Perpe- 
tual Curacy  of  WeredUng,    Norfolk; 
Patron,  W.  Coke,  Esq.  M.P. 
Howard,  J.  M.A;  to  the  Rectory  of  Ta- 
tolnestouf  Norfolk ;  Patron,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Warren.  ' 
Jenyns,  L.  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of 
West  Dereham,  Norfolk;    Patron,  the 
Rev.  George  Leonard  Jenyns,  Preben- 
.  bary  of  Ely. 

Keppel,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  South- 
well, M.A.  to  the  Rectory  of  Quidden- 
ham,  Norfolk ;  Patron,  the  Earl  of  Al« 
bemarle. — He  Is  also  appointed  Domes- 
tic Chaplam  to  his  Royal  Highness  the' 
Duke  of  Sussex. 
Matchett,  J.  C.  M.  A.  of  St  John's 
College,  to  be  Minor  Canon  of  Norwich 
Cathedral. 
Moore,  R.  B.A.  to  the  Rectory  of  Cliey, 

next  the  Sea,'  Norfolk.   :    . 
Owen,  Hugh,  D.C.L.  Rector  of  Becdes 
cum  Endgate,  Suffolk,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Redisham,  in  the  same  county ;  Pa- 
tron, the  Earl  of  Gosford. 
Rowland,    Joshua,  M.A.    to    the    Rec- 
tory of  Holton,   Sufiblk;    Patron,  Sir 
William  Rowley,    of   Tendring  Hall, 
Suffolk. 
Rust,   Edgar,  M.A.    to    the   Rectory  of 
Driukstone,  Suffolk ;  Patron,  John  Ed- 
-  gar  Rust,  Esq.  of  Stowmarket 
Saffiird,  James  Cutting,  B.A.  to  the  Vi- 
carage of  Mettingham,  Norfolk;    Pa- 
troness, Mrs.  Stafford. 
Smith,  C.  J.  to  the  Rectory  of  St  Augus- 
tine, Norwich,   to  the  Curacy  of  St 
Mary  in  the  Marsh,  in  the  precincts 
Of  the  Cathedral,   and   to    the    Cha- 
pel of  St  Luke;  Patrons,  the  Dean  and 
-  Chapter. 
v2 
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Stebbng,  H.  B.  A.  to  the  Fnpetiuil  Cwacy 
of  Ilketriuill,  St.  Lwuence,  NorMk. 

Thurlow»  Edw«rd»  LL.B.  todielUctory 
of  St  Mary,  Sttttdk ;  Ffttzm,  the  King. 

TopUs,  John,  BLDk  FeHow  and  Tutor  of 
^hma's  College,  Cambridge,  to  Ae 
Rectory  of  South  Walsham,  St  Lawr 
fCBce,  NOTfolk;  Pations,  tli«Prfekkat 
and  FeUowe  of  that  Society. 


At  a  genenl  Ordination  held  in  the 
Cathedral,  tho  I7tb  of  October. 

DEACON*. 

Beet,  Nathanioi,  B.A.  Balliol  College,  Ox- 

Bickmore,   Benjamin  Ofibrd,   St   Mui^a 

CMIege,  CambHdge*. 
Bistet,  Thomas,  M.A.  Mafiachal  College, 
:  Abeideen. 

Cooper,  ThonM-IiO¥ick,  Magdaten  Col- 
•  lege,  Cambridge. 
Copsey,  DanieL 

Crick,  Thomas,  B.A.  St  John's  College ; 
Haniel,  Richard,  B.A.  Clate  HaU; 
E]rre,   Vincent    Bdward,    B.A.     Coipus 

Christ!  College ; 
Francis,  Edward,    B.A.    St.  John's  Col- 
-  lege ; 

Gnrdon,  YhiMp,  B.A.  Domiing  College  i 
HamoMnd,    John  Firisb,    B.A.    Corpus 

Christ!  College ; 
Heigham,  Thona»  George,  B.A.  Sidney 

College;  and 
Herring,  Charies  Barnwell,    B.A.    Caiue 

CoU^,  Cambridge. 
How,  George  Augustus,  Ute  of  St.  Alban's 

Hdl,  Oxford. 
Maddison,  John  George,  Magdalen  Col- 

lwe$  and 
Hanky,  WlUiam,  M.A.  FeBow  of  King's 

CoUt^e,  Cambridge. 
Pering,  Peter,  B.A.  Oriel  CoHege; 
Robms,  Sanderson,  B.A.  Exeter  Col- 
.  lege,  Oxford. 

My  LetL  Dim.  fram  Lord  i 
Bishop  rf  BrittoL       J 
lous,  the  Hon.  Hn^h.  Anth.  ICA.  Erase- 

nose  College ; 
Sandby,   George,  B.A.  Morton  CoHege; 

ind 
Stoddart,  George  Henry,  B.A.  Queen's 

College,  Oxford. 
Valpy,     Edward    John    Western,    B.A 

Emmanuel  CoHege,  Cambridge. 
Wilson,  James,  KA.   St  Peter's  Col*- ; 

lege,  Cambridge. 

By  Lett.  Dim,finm  Lord  { 
Bishop  ofBritioL 


■s 


■\ 


Chesnut,  Gilbert,  B.A.  mt^ 

Ctttnef,    Robetl  Mariev,    I.A.    Cevyw 

Christ!  CoHege,  Caabtidgeu 
Davies,   David,  B.A.  €t  Edmund  Hall, 

Oxford. 
OoMs,  Henry,  B.A.  Ghriat  CoH^e. 
Jeocell,  Yflbtt  Blomfl^d,   B.A.  Omen's 

\/(Rtege;  and 
Keppel,  the  Hon.  E.  S.  M.A.  Cai«i  €M- 

lege,  Canibridge. 
fiongton,  Armur,  B.A.  ^Tadftam  Cenege, 

Oxford. 
Cnbbock,  Rlcberdi  M.A.  Pembroke  RalF. 
lingger,  John  Lloy^,  S.C.L.  Christ  Celr 

km;  and 
MMi,    William    Heath,    B.A.    Corpus 

Christ!  College,  Cambridge, 
liioi^ock,  Henry. 
Moxton,    George   Brown,    B.A.    Cor|^ 

Christ!  College^  Cambridge. 
Newport,  John. 
Pring,  Joseph  Charles.  B.A.  Jetns  CM* 

lege,  Oxford. 
Spry,  James,  B.A.  Magdalen  HaD. 
Stratfeon,  WMUam,  B.A.  St  Edrannd  Halt 
Townley,  Richavi»  B«A.  :Brueno8e  Col- 
lege. 
TreTelyan^  John  Thomas,  St  Majry  Rail; 

and     - 
Wells,  Edward  Comi4»»  B.A.  St  Edmund 

HnJV  Oxford. 


Heigham*  Rev.  Thomas  George,  of  North 
Walsham,  to- Miss  Sophia  Roper,  daugh^ 
ter  dT  the  Ute  Snelling  Roper,  Esq.  of 
Colby. 

Hopper,  Rer.  J.  R.  B.A.  to  LttBindaCaro> 
Ime,  only  daiighter  of  J.  J.  Bedingfieldr 

.    Es^  of  bitctiMigham  Hall,  Norfolk;  at 

.  Ditdungham.  . 

Methold,  Rev.  Thomas,  to  SnsaMiah  Maryt 
only  daughter  of  te  kile  R.  Foort«r»  Ke!^' 
ofBatoa;  alWoiwick. 

DSCSAS9D. 

Bolt,  Rev.  H.  T.  second  son  of  tlie  Rer. 
John  lidl.  Rector  of  that  plaee  and 
ef  Tattingslone,  Suiblk,  at  PeaHew 
Rectory;  aged  31. 

Davy,  Rev.  W.  Ibmerly'  df  ^nnity  Crf- 
lege,  Cambridge,  Rector  of  Slanield 
and^  of  Sandringkam  cnn  EoMiq^ieyi 
and  Vicar  ef  Bl^ck,  In  ^  eonnty  of 
MerAHt,^  on  the  Mlh  M^.  at  IngoMs- 
fnorpe,  ageti  ok 

Hall,  Rev.  Roger,  ReeCor  of  ERhigham 
and  Garvestone,  NoiMk;  aged  69. 
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PattetOD,  Rtv.  Hearjr,  Bector  of  Drinkij^on 
and  W^ordiain,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
and  a  Magistrate  of  the  Bury  division ; 
9geA  $7»  at  BrinkstoB. 

yn&Komf  Rev.  David*  LL.B.  one  of  his 
Migesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace,  37  yoars 
Rebtor  of  Saham  Toney,  Norfolk,  and 
late  FeBow  of  New' College,  Oxford; 
Oct  i,  at  Brecknock. 

OXFORD. 

PBEPERIUSD. 

Ingram,  J.^D.D.  Frende^t  of  Trimty  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  to  the  Rectory  of  Garsing* 
ton,  in  that  County. 

Kerby,  G.  L.  B.C.L.  Vicar  of  Stoke  Tal- 
mage,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  New  Col- 
Itege,  OthrA,  to  the  1st  of  the  three 
portions  of  the  Vicarage  of  Ban^ton. 

llndon,  i.  W.  R.  to  the  Rectory  of  LiUifig- 
stqn  Lovell,  Oxfordshire;  Patron,  the 
Lord  Chancellor. 

Roberts,  John  Richards,  B.D.  Fellow  and 
Senior  Bunar  of  Trinity  CoU^ie,  Ox- 
fflid,  to  the  Rectory  of  RotherfieM 
Grays;  Patrons,  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  thkt  Sodety. 

MAARIfiD.' 

DodsoB,  Rev.  Christopher,  M.A.  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  to  Eleanor,  only 
danghMr  of  the  Rev.  L*  G.  Hakon,  at 
Thnixted. 

tCMker,  Rev.  C.  W.  M.A.  Fellow  of  St. 
John*8  CoU^,  Oxford,  and  Princi{>al 

-  ti  Bttaaheth  CoU^,  Guernsey,  to 
Fnnces  Anna,  seoond  dmighter  of  the 
Rev.  (G.  Ddpb,  Reetor  of  WenAeburyi 
Oxford;  at  Wendlebnry. 

PETERBOROUGH* 

rRBPERMD. 

Hopkinson,  Rev.  John,  has  been  anpohited 
I^Om  Dmh  and  Chapter  of  Feterfoo- 
rough,  PMoentor  and  Librarian,  on  the 

<   rasigiMrtSon  of  the  Rev.  Mc  MiHs. 

DECEASED. 

If  atOew,  Rtv.  A.  S.  Rector  of  Broughten^ 
Northints,  and  Joint  Lecturer  of  St. 
M artin-in-the-Fi<Ms  far  60  years,  aged 
91. 

WUtehouse,  Rev.  John,  fbrmerly  of  ^t. 
John's  Coll^  Cambridge,  Redor  of 
Oilinglmry,  Northamptonshure,  and 
Chapkhk  to  Ibe  Duke  of  York;  aged  6^ 

ROCHESTER. 

DECEASED. 

Corny,   Rev.  Jobni  Vkar  of  Daitferdt 

'  Rent 


SALISBURY. 


PRBFEBRED. 


Mmmr^  J.  to  the  Vionnge  of  Blewbuty^ 
Betka.;    F«troa,  the  Bishop  of  galis- 
,   bury. 

Barbe,  R.  F.  St  to  the  Rectory  of  Stockton, 
Wilts;  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. 

Clarke,  Lipttembo,  to  the  Vlcm^  .of 
Downtott,  Wilts;  Patrons,  the  Warden 
and  FeUowi  of  WindMster  CoUege.  . 

Clapp,  J.  C.  to  the  Rectory  of  Cuisten, 
Wilts.;  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Faithful,  Robert,  M.A.  late  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  to  the  Viceu'age  of 
Warfield,  Berks.;  Patron,  Maxwell 
Windle,  Esq.  of  the  Cloisters,  Temple. 

Fane,  £.  M.A.  to  the  prebendal  stall  o{ 
Lyme  and  Halstoek,  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Salisbury  j  Patron,  the 
King. 

Oooden,  Wyndham  Jefuie<  B.A.  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Nether  Compton,  with  the  Rectory  of 
Over  Compton  annexed)  Dorset ;  Patron, 
Robert  GoodeU)  Esq. 

Race,  Michael,  M.A.  to  the  Vicarage  qi 
Liddington,  Wilts; 

Hodgson,  Charles  Henry,  M.A.  Lecturer 
of  St  Thomas's,  Salisbury,  to  the  Vi- 
carage of  Kington  St.  Michael,  HantjB. ; 
Patron,  the  Hon.  W.  P.  T.  L.  WeUes- 
ley. 

Hume,  George,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Warminster ; .  Patroni  the  Lord  Bishop. 

Mtyendie,  H.  W.  M.A.  to  be  Prebend 
of  Beaminster  Prima ;  Patron,  the  Lord 
Bishop. 

Marsh,  MatOiew,  B.D.  of  Christ  Church, 

Oxford,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese 

of  Salisbury,  to  the  Prebend  of  Chuto 

and    Chesinbury;    Patron,    the    Lord 

•  Bishop. 

Mirehouse,  T.  H.  M.A.  to  the  Prebend  of 
'  South  Grantham,  in  the  Church  of  Salis- 
bury ;  Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop. 

Parr,  J.  O.  B.A.  to  the  Vicaiage  of 
Dumford,  Wilts. 

Shuttleworth,  Philip  Nicholas,  D.D.  and 
Warden ,  of  New  CoHege,  Oxford,  to 
the  Rectory  of  Foxley,  Wilts. ;  Patron, 
the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Richard  Vassal 
Lord  HollaAd. 

Taylor,  H.  to  the  Vicarage  of  North 
Moreton,  Berks. 

MARRIEIK 

Meredith,  R^.  R.  B.A.  of  St  Edmund 
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Hallp  Oxford,  to  BUzabethp  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Rev.  L.  Canniford,  Nov. 
9,  at  St  Helen's,  Abingdon. 
Stafford,  Rev.  Thomas,  to  Amelia  Ann, 
dau^r  of  the  Rev.  John  Bradford, 
Rector  of  St  Mary's  and  St  Leonard's, 
Wallingford. 

DECEASI^O. 

Blayney,  Rev.  Robert,  M.A.  formerly 
Fellow  of  Worcester  {College,   Oxford, 

.  Frebendary  of  Sarum,  Rector  of  Fits- 
ford,  and  looming  I^acher  at  King- 
street  Chfipel,  St  James's ;  aged  67,  at 
Fitsford,  Northamptonshire. 
ST.  ASAPH. 

PREFERRED. 

Jones,  H.  M.A.  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
to  the  perpetual  Curacy  of  Flint ;  Pa- 
tron, the  Lord  Bishop  of  St  As^h. 

BANGOR. 

Davies,  David,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Llantor- 
viUy,  Caimarthenshire. 

ST.  DAVIP'S. 

PREFERRED. 

Evans,  J.  to  the  Rectory  of  Pembedoo 
Llan  Fihangel,  in  the  county  of  Fem- 

-  broke;  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Fenton,  S.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Fishguard, 

Pembrokeshire ;  Patron,  the  LordChan- 

-  cellor. 

Hewson,  W.  Vicar  of  Swansea,  to  a  pre- 
behdid  stall  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  David's. 

Lewis,  B.  to  the  Rectory  of  Kill  Rhedin, 
Pembrokeshire ;  Patron,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

Thomas,  G.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Cardigan ; 

•   Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

MARRIED. 

Felix,  Rev.  Peter,  Vicar  of  Ledrod,  Car- 
diganshire, to  Miss  Reid,  of  Brockley 
Hill ;  at  Edgware. 

Jones,  Rev.  David,  son  of  the  Vicar  of 
Llanspythid,  Brecon,  to  Katherine,  se- 
cond daughter  of  the  late  William  Veel, 
Esq.  of  Alkerton  House,  Gloucestershire ; 
at  Chipping  Sodbury.' 

DECEASED. 

Jones,  Rev.  Mr.  Vicar  of  Llanboidy,  Car- 
marthenshire. 

WORCESTER. 

PREFERRED. 
Amphlett,  Joseph,  M.A.  Curate  of  King's- 
norton,  (late  Fellow  of  Worcester  Col- 
lege, Oxford,)  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy 


of  Wythall,  Worcestcrshh^ ;  Patroir, 
the  Rev.  John  Wingfield,  D.D.  in  right 
of  his  Vicarage  of  Bromsgrove. 
VUlers,  WiUiam,  M.A.  of  BalHol  CoUege, 
Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Chehnarsh,  Salop, 
to  be  Mhiister  of  the  New  Chapel,  Kid- 
derminster. 

MARRIED. 

Peglar,  Rev.  John,  M.A.  to  Harriet,  only 
.  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Davenport, 
D.D.  Vicar  of  Stratford-upon-Avon;  at 
that  place. 

DECEASED. 

Thomas,  Rev.  Thomas,  late  Curate'  of 
Castlemorton,  Worcestershire,  suddenly, 
aged  63. 

CHAPLAINCIES. 

Blomfield,  J.  of  Emmanuel  Cdlege, 
Cambridge,  Domestic  Chaplahi  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chesteh 

Butcher,  Dr.  Minister  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Brighton,  Domestic  Chc^lain  to 
the-  Marchioness  of  Hastings. 

Crookshank,  G.  B.A.  Domestic  Chap- 
lain to  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Clon- 
mel. 

Daubeney,  A.  A.  B.A.  of  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence. 

Donne,  H.  A^car  of  Cranbourne,  Dorset, 
and  Rector  of  Boscombe,  Wilts,  Do- 
mestic Chaplain  to  the  Dowager  Mar- 
chioness of  Salisbury. 

Dyer,  T.  M.A.  of  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Chaplain  to  Lord  Tyndiam. 

Faulkner,  £.  M.A.  to  be  Chaplain  to 
Worcester  City  Gaol.  .   . 

Fea,  Dr.  of  Magdalen  Hall,  and  of  Par- 
son's  Green,  Fulham,  to  be  one  of.  the 
Domestic  Chaplains  to  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

Hale,  W.  H.  to  be  examining.  Chaplain^ 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester. 

Hamilton,  F.  B.A.  :of  St  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge,  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Viscount  Melbourne. 

Hannam,  Edward,  B.A.  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  to  be  ChapUun  to 
the  Royal  Horse  Guards. 

Hodgson,  Dr.  Dean  of  Carlisle,  Chaplain 
General  to  the  Forces. 

Maude,  P.  to  be  Chaplain  of  the  Bath 
City  Infirmary  and  Dispensary. 

Meade,  Richard  John,  M.A.  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  to  be  one  of  the  Do- 
mesde  Chaplains  to  the  Earl  of  Cork 
and  Orrery. 

Merewether,  J.  M.A.  of  Queen's  College, 
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Oxford,  Chaplain  to  H.  R.  H.  Duchen 

of  Clarence. 
Mirehouse,  T.  H.  M.A.  Chaplain  to  the 

Bishop  of  Sarum. 
Oxendon,     M.    M.A.    Chaplain  to  Lord 

Prudhoe.  , 

Park,    J.   A.   B.A.   ofBaliol    College, 

Oxford,  Chaplain  to  Mr.  Justice  Park. 
Patteson,    W.  F.  B.A.   Chaplain  of  the 

Great  Hospital  in  Norwidi. 
Todd,  R.  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Cave,  Chaplain 

to  Lord  Palmerston. 
Roberts,  John  PbiHps,  B.A.'  and  Chaplain 

of  New  College,  Oxford,  to  be  Chaplain 

of  Christ  Chiurch ;  Patron,  the  Dean. 
Sumner,    Charles   Vernon   Holme,  to  be 

Domestic  Chaplain  to  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  York. 

LECTURESHIPS  AND 
PREACHERSHIPS. 

Chaplin,  Edward,  M.A.  brother-in-law 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Hohroydy  to  be  Morning  Reader  and 
Evening  Preacher  to  the  Hon.  Society 
of  Oray's  Inn. 

Cracknell  Dr.  to  be  Minister  of  Portland 
ChapeL 

Muncaster,  J.  to  the  Lectureship  ofSelby. 

Rose,  0.  B.D.  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
has  boen  appointed  to  a  Fteadiership  at 
Whit^all ;  Patron,  the-Bishop  of  London. 

SCHOOLS,  HOSPITALS,  &c. 

Baty,  Rev.  Richard,  to  the  Free  Gram- 
mar School  of  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 


Cornish,  Rev.  Sidney  William,  M.A.  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  to  be  Master 
of  the  Grammar  Sdiool  of  Ottery  JSt. 
Mary,  Devon. 

Cutier,  Rev.  Richard,  M.A.  of  Exeter 
College,  Ox^rd,  to  be  Master  of  the- 
Free^  Grammar  School,  Dorchester. 

Howman,  G.E.  M.A.  Vicar  of  Sonningt 
Berks,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  to  the  Mastership 
of  the  Hospital  of  St  Nicholas,  Salis- 
bury ;  Patron)  the  Lord  Bishop  of  that 
Diocese. 

Jones,  A.  B.A.  of  St  John's  College,  Ox- 
ford, has  been  appointed  to  the.  Second 
Mastership  of  the  Cathedral  School,  He- 
reford ;  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

Ley,  Rev.  C.  late  Fellow  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  to  the  under  Mastership 
of  Blundeirs  Free  Grammar  School) 
Tiverton. 

Miiner,  — ^-  to  be  Master  of  the  College 
Grammar  School,  Bristol. 

Rogers,  Rev.  T.  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Syd- 
ney College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Head 
Mastership  of  the  Free  Grammar  School 
at  WalsalL 

Stocker,  Rev.  C.  W.  M.A.  of  St  John's 
College,  Oxford,  to  the  Mastership  of 
Elizabeth  College,  Guernsey;  Patron, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Governor  of  the 

-  Island. 

Wilkkison,  J.  M.A.  of  St  John's  CoU^ge 
Cambridge,  Sub-Master  of  St  Saviour's 
Grammar  School,  Southwark,.-  to  be 
head  Master  of  the  Grammar  iSchoi^ 
Aldenham,  Herts. 


PREFERRED. 

Miller,  F.  W.  M.A.  Rector  of  Hasfield, 
Gloucestershire,  late  officiating  Minister 
on  the  Coast  of  Essequibo,  to  the  Living 
of  George  Town ; "  Patron,  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  Genc^  Sur  Benjamin 
D'Urban.  . 

Wingfield,  John  Digby,  M.A.  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford)  to  the  Living  of  Geas- 


hill,   in  the  King's  County,   Ireland; 
Patron,  the  Earl  of  Digby. 

DECEASED. 

Campbell,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George ;  at  Cupar, 

Fife. 
Martin,  Rev.  James,  upwards  of.  50  years 

Reader  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Diocese 

of  Killaloe;  aged  80,  at  Killaloe. , 
Matiuin,  Rev.  R.  C.  M,A«  Curate  of  St 

Peter's  Dublin. 
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BOCtOHM  IN  DITI9XTT. 

Rer.  R!cilsrd  Hewitt,  of  B»»emM>se 
College,  K€;ctor  of  Westhorpe,  Suifblk,  and 
kianobent  minister  of  Lever,  Lancasliire. 

July  9. 
RtT.  Wm.  Wilson*  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College. 
Bev^  Thamm  Knox,  Bratentse  College. 

MfKL 
R«f  .  JmuH  Ingiflm,  Prettdent  of  Trinity 
CoHiigi 

Nwemher  11.   . 
Rev.  Philip  Jennings,  Worcester  Col- 
lege*  Grand  Compounder. 
Novemher  18. 
Rev.  John  Hume  Spry,  Oriel  College. 

1>semb€r  17. 
Rev.  Thomas  Cox,  Trinity  College. 

DOCTORS  IN  ClYU.  LAW. 
Jfdy2, 

Rtv;  J.  W.  Fm,  Mi«datei  HaU. 

Nooember  25. 
Rev.  John  Henry  H«gartb|  Wadhaift 
College,  Grand  Compounder. 

BACHELORS  IN  DIVINXTT. 
Jtdy2, 
Rev.  W.  Wheeler,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Jxdy9. 
Rev.  Walter  Haynes  Bury,  Fettow  of 
St  John's  CoUege. 

December  9. 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Cos,  Tzinity  College, 


Ikemkerll, 
Rev.  lUduBPd  WiBLer»  Fellow  oBfag- 
dalea  College. 

VACaiLOR  IN  MUSIC. 

Juhf  9. 
Reijamin  Blytfa,  MagdAlen  Hafl. 

BACMSume  uf  imnci  n«. 

Juhf  10. 
Charles  Joseph  Bishop,  fit  Mary  liall. 
In  the  same  Congregation  also  a  license 
Was  granted  to  enable  Mm  to  practise  to 
Medicine. 

Xkcember  9. 
John  Wootten,  Balliol  Cdlege,  with  li- 
cence to  practise. 

MASTERS^  OF  ARTS. 

Rev.  Wm.  W10laBB%  AH  Souls'  College^ 
Rev.  Wm.  Lee,  Bnoenose  CoBege. 
John  Bdwaid  Qiay,  Oriel  College. 

Wm.  Fanning,  Magdalen  Halt. 

Jehn  HoMtk  Lloyd,  FeSow  of  9m^ 
nese  CoUegOb 

John  Joseph  Elfis,  Fellow  of  St  John's 
College. 

Benjamin  HoUbrd  Bamwr,  Fellow  of 
St  John's  CoUege. 

Henry  Arthuif  Woodgate,  Fellow  of  St 
John's  Collie. 

J  October  iU 
Rev.   T,  Jnnlow,   Fellow  of  Wadham 
College. 
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Robert  Gordon,  fiM|.  M,P.  Christ 
Chwrdi,  Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  John  Sargeaunt,  i^hritt  Churd^ 
Grand  Compound^. 

John  Jackion,  Taberdar  of  Queen's 
College. 

Rot.  Jottpb  White  Niblock,  St  Ed- 
mund Hall. 

Re?.  PiiiMtt  Knapp,  Fdlow  of  Magda- 
len CoUege. 

Cyril  George  Hutchinson,  Student  of 
Christ  Chveh. 

Rev.  Henry  Thursby,  of  Oriel  College. 

Rev.  Charles  Medhurst,  of  Corpus 
Christ!  Gdlege. 

Novetnber  4. 

Rev.  Owen  Jenkins,  Fellow  of  Jesus 
CoUege. 

Rev.  J.  t.  Moor,  Bnsenosa  Colkge, 
Onuid  Compounder. 

Rev.  Alfied  Roberts,  Triidty  CoQege. 

Hcary  Witfaby,  Merton  College. 
November  11. 

James  Thomas  Duboulay,  Exeter  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  David  Haynes,  St  John's  CoUege, 
Grand  Compounder, 

Walter  Hindes,  St  Mary  Hall. 

John  Nelson,  St  John's  Collie. 

Rev.  Samuel  Prosser,  St  John's  CoUege. 

John  Wilkinson  Stephenson,  Taberdar 
of  Qoeen's  CoUege. 

Niwemher  18. 
Hon.  Alfired  Curson,  Brasenose  Col- 
lege. 

November  25. 
Rev.  Thomas  Proctor,  MicheU's  Fellow 
of  atecn's  CoUege. 
Rev.  Frederick  Rouch,  St  John's  Cof-* 

ikeenAer  2. 

Rev.  WnUam  Money,  Oriel  College, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  Pennyman  Warton  Worsley,  St 
AlbanHaU. 

Rev.  Thomas  Henry  White,  University 
Goflege. 

December  9. 

RnsseU  ElKce,  Bsi}.  Brasenose  CoUege, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Charles  Parkin,  Brasenose  CoUege. 

Rev.  John  Smith,  St  Edmund  HaU. 

December  17. 
Rev.  ^ohn  Butt,  Lincohi  College. 
George  Gnmstead,  Magdalen  CoUege. 

BACRCL0R8  VK  CIVIL  LAW. 

November  4. 
William  Heathcote,  Esq.  FeUow  of  AU 
Souls  CoUege,  Grand  Compounder. 


Hon.  Arthur  PhUip  Perceval,  FcUow  of 
AU  Souls  CoUege. 

Simon  Taylor,  Esq.  FeUow  of  AU  Souls 
C(^ege,  Grand  Compounder. 

BACHELORS  OF  ART9. 

Jvly  9. 
Francis  Edward  Baker,  St  AU>aii  HaU, 

/m^IO. 
Rev.  W.  Fanning,  of  Magdalen  Hal% 
incorporated  from  Dubfin. 

Thomas  Mason,  of  Christ  Church. 
John  Sldper,  of  Queen's  CoUegt. 
Thomas  Noel,  of  Merton  CoU^. 

October  10. 

James  Walter  Cary,  Magdalen  HaU. 

Charles  James  Hutton,  Magdalen  HaU. 

Thomas  Stuart  Lyle  Vogan,  St  Ed- 
mund Hall. 

Thomas  Moseley,  St  Edmund  Hall. 

Thomas  Lathbury,  St  Edmund  HaU. 

George  Henry  Stoddart,  Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

Henry  Griffith,  Jesus  CoUege. 

Odober  21. 

Edward  George  Boys,  Worcester  Col- 
lege. 

Steveq  WUkinson  DoweU,  Worcester 
CoUege. 

Henry  Cary,  Sdiolar  of  Worcester  Col- 
lege. 

Frederick  Oakeley,  Christ  Church. 

Edward  Trafibrd  Leigh,  Brasennose 
College. 

Frederick  Webber,  Pembroke  CoUege. 

Henry  Linton,  Demy  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege. 

George  Ives  Irby,  BaUiol  CoUege. 

The  whole  nnmber  of  degrees  in  Act. 
Term  was,  D.D.  7;  D.C.L.  incorporated 
1 ;  B.D.  6 ;  B.C.L.  1 ;  B.  Med.  1 ;  M.A* 
83;  B.  Mus.  1;  B.A.  89;  Incorporated 
B.  A.  1 ;  Matriculations,  83 ;  Regents  for 
the  year,  209. 

Nooewtber  4. 

James  Ciurie,  Univerrity  CoUege. 

WiUiam  Evans,  Trinity  College. 

Charles  Floyer,  Trinity  College. 

George  GranriUe  Kekewidc,  Exeter 
CoO^. 

WUfiam  George  Meredith,  Brasennose 
CoUege. 

John  Baden  Morris,  Univerrity  CoUege* 

Wmiam  Tranch,  Christ  Church. 

Netfember  11. 
David  Aitchinson,  Queen's  College. 
Samuel    AdUun    Bayntun,    Pembroke 
CoUege. 
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William  George  Dynwik,  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Grand  Compounder. 

Henry  Legge,  Christ  Church. 

Charles  WilUam  Mmct,  Univcnity  Col- 
lege. 

John  Lascellin  Puxley,  Braaennosc  Col- 
lege. 

•    Hugh  Maltby  Spcnce,  Lincoln  College. 
^     John  Henry  Hippidey  Tuckfield,  Oriel 
College. 

November  18. 

George  Adtfma,  Queen's  College. . 
.     Frederick  Edward  Amey,  Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

Qeoigo  Bewsher,  St.  Edmund  Hall. 

George  Birch  Boraston,  Michell's  Scho- 
lar, Queen's  College. 

Henry  Salusbury  Cardwell,  Brasennose 
College,  Grand  Compounder. 

Jonathan  Douphrate»  Magdalen  Hall. 

John  Henry  Gegg,  St  Alban  HalL 

Thomas  Hornby,  Christ  Church. 

Henry  Carnegie  Knox,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Edward  May,  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  William  Mellard,  Magdalen  HaU. 

Henry  Richards,  Jesus  College. 

Matthew  Wise,  Christ  Church. 

November  25. 

William  James  Butler,  Demy  of  Mag- 
dalen College. 

William    Henry  England,    Pembroke 
College. 

Algernon  Grenfell,  Scholar  of  Univer- 
nty  College. 

'  Richard  Hoblyn,  Scholar  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege. 

Charles  Hopkinson,  Queen's  College. 

Thomas  Digby  Legard,  Magdalen  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.   Alexander  William    Schomberg, 
Magdalen  College. 

December  2. 

Robert  William  Mackay,  Esq.  Brasen- 
nose  College,  Grand  Compounder. 
John  Phelps,  Queen's  College. 
Edward  Ludlow,  St  Edmund  Hall. 
William  Lowth,  Christ  Church. 

-  Joseph  Jekyll,  Christ  Church.  ^ 
Charles  Whitworth  Pitt,  Brasenose  Col- 
lege. 

James  Russel  Phillott,  Demy  of  Magda- 
len College. 

Charles  Causton,  Trinity  College. 

-  Francis  Richard  Miller,  Worcester  Col- 
lege. 

Richard  Hurrell  Froudc,  Oriel  College.  . 


December  9. 

Joshua  Ingham,  Esq.  University  College. 
Grand  Compounder. 

Philip  Thresher,  University  Cottege. 

Robert  Watts,  Scholar  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege. 

William  Irwin,  Scholar  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

George  Riggs,  Scholar  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

David  Robinson,  Queen's  College. 

George  Thompson,  Queen's  College. 

William  Leader,  Christ  Church. 

Henry  Somers  Cocks,  Christ  Church. 

Thomas  Stokes  Salmon,  -Brasenose  Col- 
lege. 

William  Pteaona  Hopton,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

Henry  Francis  Barle,  Trinity.  College. 

Francis  Philips  HuUne,  St  Alban  HaU. 

David  Twopenny,  Oriel  CoUege. 

George  Browne  Francis  Potticary,  Mag- 
dalen HaU. 

'  Joseph  Charles  Philpot,  Scholar  of  Wor- 
cester College. 

December  17. 

Joseph  Webb,  Wadham  College. 

Henry  Wood,  Magdalen  HalL 

James  Robert  Pears,  Demy  of  Magda- 
len College. 

William  Windsor  Berry,  Exeter  CoUege. 

Rev.  George  Parry  HoUis,  St  Alban 
Hall. 

WUfiam  Charles  Townsend,  Queen's 
CoUege. 

John  Edward  Latimer,  Merton  CoUege. 

The  total  number  of.  Degrees  oonferred 
during  Micfaaehnaa  Term  was — ^D.D.  3; 
D.C.L.  one;  B.D.  4;  B.C.L.  3;  B.Med. 
one;  M.A.  34;  B.A.  84;  Incorporation 
B.C.L.  one. 

MItCBLLANEOUB  UNIVEEMTT  JN- 
TELLIOENCE. 

Mr.  Robertson,  Commoner  of  Exertex 
CoUege;  Mr.  T.  P.  Hutton,  Commoner  of 
BaUiol  CoUege ;  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  PUkmg- 
ton,  and  Mr.  WethereU,  have  been  elected 
Demies  of  Magdalen  CoUege. 

Mr.  Richard  Tawney,  B.A.  of  Trinity 
CoUege,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hartopp 
Knapp,  B.  A.  of  Merton  CoUege,  are  elected 
FeUows  of  Magdalen  CoUege. 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Fane,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Cox,  and  the  Rev.  R.  M.  White,  Demies 
of  Magdalen  CoUege,  have  been  admitted 
Probationary  FeUows  of  tli«  same  Society. 
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James  Qarbett,  B.A.  of  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, is  elected  Fellow  of  Queen's  College 
on  Mr.  Michell's  Foundatioo,  and  John 
Atkinson  Fulton,  Exhibitioner  on  the  same 
Foundation. 

George  Hawkins,  M.A.  Scholar  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  College  is  admitted  Fellow  of 
that  Society. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  two  sons,  the 
Marquis  of  Douro  and  Lord  Arthur  Wel- 
iedey,  are  entered  at  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  John  Phillips  Roberts,  B.A.  and 
Chapkdn  of  New  College,  is  appointed  a 
Chaplain  of  Christ  Church,  by  the  Dean 
of  that  Society. 

At  the  Visitation  of  Abingdon  School, 
Mr.  William  Robert  Browell  and  Mr. 
George  Wm.  Mahon,  were  elected  Scho- 
Uurs  of  Pembroke  College,  on  the  Founda- 
tion of  Thomas  Teasdale,  Esq. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Heathcote  has  been  admitted 
a  Fellow  of  New  College. 

Mr.  W.  Goddard,  B.A.  Scholar  of  Jesus 
College,  has  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  that 
Sodety. 

Saturday,  July  10,  the  last  day  of  Act 
Term,  the  Rev.  Septimus  Collinson,  D.D. 
Provost  of  Queen's  College,  was  unani- 
mously re-elected  Lady  Margaret's  Pro- 
fessor of  Diinnity  on  the  expiration  of  two 
years. 

Thursday,  October  7,  the  nommation  of 
a  Vice-Clumoellor  for  the  ensuing  year,  by 
the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Grenville, 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  was  approved 
in  full  Convocation ;  after  which,  the  Rev. 
Geoxge  Wm.  Hall,  D.D.  Master  of  Pem- 
broke College,  resigned  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lorship; and  the  Rev.  Richard  Jenkyns, 
D.D.  Master  of  Balliol  College,  was  in- 
vested with  that  office  with  the  usual  for- 
malities, and  nominated  his  Pro-Vice- 
ChanceUors,  vix. :  —  The  Rev.  George 
Wm.  Hall,  D.D.  Master  of  Pembroke  Col- 
lege ;  the  Rev.  John  C.  Jones,  D.D.  Rec- 
tor of  Exeter  College ;  the  Rev.  George 
Rowley,  D.D.  Master  of  University  Col- 
lege ;  and  the  Rev.  Ashurst  Turner  Gil- 
bert, D.D.  Principal  of  Brasenose  Col- 
lege. 

George  Hawkins,  M.A*  Scholar  of  Cor-  . 
pus  Christi  College,  has  been  admitted 
Fellow. 

Mr.  Henry  Wler  White,  Commoner  of 
Jesus  CoUefge,  has  been  elected  Scholar  of 
that  Sodety. 

..  At  a  Convocation,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  Clinical  Professor,  in  the  room 
6f  the  late  Dr.  Wall,  Dr.  Bourne,  late  Fel- 
low of  Worcester  College,  and  Aldrichian 


Professor  of  the  Practice  ^  Pliyric,  was 
elected  without  opposition  • 

On  Thursday,  October  S7,  a  Convoca- 
tion was  holden,  when  James  Adey  Ogle, 
of  Trinity  College,  M.D.  was  unanimously 
elected  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, on  the  Foundation  of  George  Aldrich, 
D.M.  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Bourne,  who  had 
lately  resigned  that  Professorship,  and  been 
elected  Lord  Lkchfiekl's  Clinical  Professor 
in  Medidne. 

On  Wednesday,  November  8|  'Kmon 
Taylor,  Student  in  Civil  Law,  who  had 
lately  resigned,  was  re-elected  Feltow; 
and  Richard  Charles  Hippesley  Tuckfleld, 
B.  A.  of  Oriel  College,  was  elected  Fellow 
of  All  Soul's  College. 

On  Thursday,  November  4,  William 
Hill,  Edward  Blencowe,  and  John  Grif- 
fiths, were  admitted  Sdiolars  of  Wadham 
College. 

Wednesday, .  November  17,  the  Rev. 
John  Gutch,  M.A.  having,  on  account  of 
his  advanded  iage  and  infirmities,  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  relieved  from  uhe  dudes  of 
the  office  of  Registrar  of  the  Uitiversity,  a 
proposal  to  the  following  effisct  was  unani- 
mously passed  in  Convocation ;— • 

**  That,  in  consideration  of  his  long  and 
faithful  services  to  the  University,  an  an' 
nuity  of  two  hundred  pounds,  to  Commence 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  December  next, 
to  be  granted  to  him,  on  his  resignation  of 
the  said  office  in  the  course  of  the  preaeot 
Term."  ^ 

On  the  next  day,  after  several  Degrees 
had  been  conferred,  Mr.  Gutch  resigned 
the  office  of  Registrar  of  the  University 
into  the  hands  of  the  Vice-Chancellor. . 

And  on  Wednesday,  December  1,  the 
Rev.  Philip  Bliss,  D.C.L.  late  Fellow  of 
St  John's  College,  was  unanimously  electa 
ed  Registrar  of  3ie  University.  ' 

Mr.  Gutch  still  retains  the  office  of  Ac- 
tuary, or  Registrar  of  the  University  Court, 
which  he  holds  by  patent  from  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University. 

November  19,  Scrope  Milner  Colquitt, 
B.A.  of  Brasenose  College,  was  elected 
Fellow  of  that  Society. 

November  24,  )he  Rev.  John  Henry 
Hogarth,  B.O.L.  of  Emmanuel  College, 
was  incorporated  B.C.L.  of  Wadham  Col- 
lege. 

November  26,  John  Allen  Giles,  of  the 
County  of  Somerset' and  Diocese  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  was  admittied  Scholar  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  College. 

Thursday,  December  2,  the  following 
Gentlemen,  who  had  been  res|>ectively  no- 
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limited  t&  Moceed  to  the  office  of  PuUifc 
Preacher,  at  Michaelmai  next,  were  ap- 
profod  in  CoB?ocatioii«  vis.*— 

The  Rev.  PhUip  NichoUa  Shiittkworth, 
D*D.  Warden  of  New  College. 

The  Bev.  Vanghan  Thomas,  B.D.  tatf 
FcUow  of  Corpus  Chrisli  CoUege. 

The  Rev.  Godfrey  Faussett,  B.D.  lale 
FeUow  of  Magdalen  CoUige. 

The  Rev.  John  Radford,  B.IX  Fellow 
of  Idncohi  CoUege. 

TiK  Rev.  WiUiam  Mills,  B.D,  FeQow 
of  Magdalen  CoUege. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Charles  WUliamSp 
Commoner  of  Jesus  College,  was  elecled 
echolar  of  that  Society. 
'  Deoemher  17,  in  Convocation,  the  no- 
minatipn  of  Stephen  Peter  Rigaud,  Esq. 
M.  A.  and  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry, 
ie  he  a  Pelegate  of  the  Clarendon  F^resSi 
was  imanimously  agreed  tOk 

PRIZES 

ADJUDGED  IK  1824. 
OITBH  to  WINCHESTER  COLLEGE. 

EmgUtk  Etsaif—**  The  vast  and  mi* 
limited  regions  of  learning  shduld  be  fre- 
aacntly  oontemplated." 

Mr.  Woidswx>rtii,  a  GM  MtdaL 
From  V  Demoatfaenes  on  the  Crown." 

Mr..  Stac^pool^  a  SUoer  MtdoL 
X^'>erjs— <^  Delphii  OrMula  Cea* 
^^_*  f» 

Mr.  Fisher,  a  Gold  Medal, 

<' B  priomCioHDois  in  CatiUoam  Oratkme.'' 

Mr.  Grant,  m  ^ioer  MeM. 

**  <Ct«acsBet*ji  Pttyt^ 

Za«»  Ferw—"  Babylon." 
ift.  W.  Mackay,  Commoner  of  Brasenose. 

Engluh  Etsau'-"  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Perides,  and  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 

glMtllS." 

W.  R.  Churton,  B.A.  of  Queen's,  and 
how  Fellow  of  Oriel  CoUege. 

Laim  Essays"  C<^oaiarum  apud  Gne- 
eos  et  Romanoa  inter  se  Comparatio." 

E.  B.  Pusey,  B.A.  of  Christ  Church,  aow 
FeUow  of  Oriel  CoUege. 

mt  Boitec  0imttiShl*»  9ri|t. 
EngUth  F«rse.— "  The  Arch  of  Titos." 
J.  T.  Hope,  Commoner  of  Christ  Church. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

EAiTER  TBBM^  1834. 
1st  Clou — In  Liters  Jhmunicres. 
J.  P.  Lii^tfoot,  Etieter  College. 
T.  McdiMdi  Covpw  Chrisis  CoUege. 


R.  MicheU,  Wadham  Cdi^. 

J.  Sandibrd,  BaUiol  College. 

R.  Sankey,  Corpus  Chrisd  CaOcge. 

W.  R.  Bernard^  BaUiol  Qott^e. 

T.  B.  Brett,  Christ  Cnurch. 

M.  H.  O.  Bndde,  Wadham  Coflege. 

J.  M.  Calvert,  Oriel  CoUege. 

H.  Gary,  Worcester  CoUege. 

P.  Cotes,  Wadham  College. 

G.  Dmidas,  Exeter  Cofiege. 

E.  HawidlBS,  BaUiol  CoH^^. 
J.  Hordon,  Enter  College. 

W.  H.  G.  Langton,  Magdalen  CoS^ge. 
J.  Menzies,  Corpus  Chnsd  CoH^^ 

F.  Oakeley,  Christ  Church. 

P.  W.  R)wtett,  Trmlty  CoHege. 

C.  P.  Price,  Pembroke  CoUege. 

J.  H;  H.  Tnckfield,  Oriel  College. 

E.  J.  WmgfieM,  Christ  Cfanxch. 

N.  Best,  BalUalt^ege. 

A.  Bloxham,  Worceaier  CdHege. 
S.  Buoer,  Worcester  Gouege. 

H.  E.  Chamberlain,  Exeter  College. 

J.  G.  Copletton,  Oriel  CoUege. 

J.  Cox,  St  Mary  Hafl. 

O.  J.  Creswdl,  Corpus  Chrisd  College. 

B.  Dix,  Exeter  CoUege. 

D.  J.  Eyre,.  Grid  CoUege. 

C.  Floyer,  Trinity  College. 

F.  Folford,  Exeter  College. 

W.  B.  L.  Hawldns,  Exeter  Cirilege. 
T.  Hope,  Umvenity  College. 

G.  Kent,  Corpus  Ghristi  CoUege. 
J.  T.  Mansel,  Christ  Church.   . 

W.  G.  Meredith,  Brasenose  CoUege. 

S.  8.  Palmer,  Exeter  College. 

B.  R.  Perkins,  Lincoln  CoUege. 

J.  Perkhtf,  Christ  Church. 

Hon.  T.  A.  Powys,  Christ  ChuiViih. 

Mjt  Pnrbrick,  Chnst  Cfaurdi. 

M.  G.  Seijeant,  Queen's  CoUege.. 

F.  A.  Stericey,  Christ  Church. 
R.  C.  Thomas,  Exeter  CoUege. 

G.  H.  Woods,  Wadham  CoUege. 

Isl  CTaw    In  DiadpHna  Maikemaihit  H 
Phydem. 
W.  Robertson,  Exeter  CoUege. 

'    D.  G;  Eyre,  Oriel  CoUege. 


MICHAELMAS  TERM. 

Ut  Clan — In  Literm  ^ 
Hussey,    Robert,    Stndent    of    Christ 
Church. 

Phi^t,  Joaeph^ChaikSy  Sdbolar  of  Wor- 
cester CoHege. 
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Pluaiplra,  Henry,  Uwir^nky  Coltegt. 
¥«iKMi,  BfltrtMi  VtMUtt,  Stsdmt  «f 
ClniiiCbiiffdk 

2d  Clou. 

Adamif  GeoKge,  Queen's  CoU^ge. 

Boraston,  Gri^|ory  Birch,  Qumb's  Col- 
lie. 

Bowman,  Frederidi,  Exeter  Collqg^. 

DaUat,  Bobert  Charles  Oriel  Colkge. 

Des  Voeuz,  Chariea,  Oriel  College. 

Fronde,  Bichard  Hurrell,  Oriel  CoUoge. 

Grenfell,  iMganon,  Uaivenity  CoUege. 

Higgins  Sdward,  Bnuenose  College. 

Hoblyn,  Richard  Dennis,  BaUiol  College. 

Fears,  Janee  Robert^  Demy  of  Magda- 
len College. 

Plumer,  Hency  Riciuurd  Hughg  BaHiol 
College. 

Ryder,  Henry  D«idley,  Ori^  Coliige. 

Strong,  Edmund,  Exeter  College. 

Townsend,  Wilfiana  Charles,  Qmem*B 
CflBfgp. 

Wigley,  Chodci  Meyaey  Meyeey,  Bal- 
liol  Godege. 

Woo^MMSc^  G«oi«e  W.  St  Mary  HaU. 

Duppa,  BUdwin  France,  Brasenoee 
College. 

Ferrers,  Proby  Jdtu,  Oriel  College. 

Fowie,  Henry,  UniTendty  College. 

Harrison,  Henry  Robert,  Lincohi  Col- 
lege. 

Lane,  Samuel,  Exeter  College. 

Latham,  Richard,  Brasenose  College. 

Legge,'  WaixaB,  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

Mayers*  John,  Unhrersity  College. 

Flatt,  Samuel,  Magdalen  HaU. 

Robinaen,  David,  Queen's  College. 

Round,  Joseph,  Balliol  College. 

Thresher,  FhiHj^,  UniTersity  College. 

Itt  Clas9—Ik  &$eipKm  Mk$kema$icm  et 

Grenfell  A^gemon,  Univeraty  C<dlege. 
Hussey,    Robert    Student    of    Christ 
Church. 


Vernon,  Egerteii  VenaMeSr  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

24CIM9. 

Adams,  George,  Queen's  College. 
Froude,  Richard  Hurrelf,  Oriel  College. 
Littlehales,  Bendall,  Oriel  College. 

B.  P.  STMONa  ) 
J.  R.  TYLER,    f        PubEc 
T.V.  SHORT,    I    Examiners. 
C.A.OGILYIE.  J 

The  number  of  gentlemen  te  whem 
tesdmoniums  for  de^ees  were  granted, 
but  who  were  not  adnntted  into  either  of 
the  Classes  amounted  to  77. 


The  following  sut^ects  are  proposed  for 
Ae  ChanceUor'i  Prises,  ibr  the  ensuing 
year,  vis.:— 

For  Latin  Venet — Incendium  Londt- 
nense  anno  1660b 

For  an  English  j&aoy— Language,  in  its 
copiousness  and  structure,  conriidered  as  a 
test  of  national  civilization. 

For  a  Latin  Essa^^iye  Tribunida  apud 
Romanos  potestate. 

The  first  of  the  Above  sul^ects  is  intended 
for  those  Gentlemen  of  the  University  who 
have  not  exceeded  four  years  from  the 
time  of  their  Matriculation ;  and  the  other 
two  for  such  as  have  exceeded  four,  but 
not  completed  seven  years. 

Sir  Roger  Ne»digate*s  JVue—For  the 
best  oomposition  in  English  Verse,  noi  cen- 
tandng  either  nun  orfmer  than  Fifty  Liner, 
by  any  Undergraduate  who  haa  not  ex- 
ceeded four  years  from  the  time  of  his 
Matriculation: — 

The  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoti. 


Xent  Teno begins  Jaa.  14...ends  March  S6 

Easter  Term  .^..^be^ns  Apr.  13......eQd8  May  29 

IMnity  Tenn-...Ae8lni  Hay  f5-M..«nd» July   I 

Mkba^mMTesmlMilnf  Ost  l(k.M..eBd«  Dec  17 

The  Act  will  be  July  ft. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


MB#»XX«  COM! IIABP. — EBOM  JULY  K>  BBCIMBBR  IW61UMTZ. 


DOCTOSe  Ml  IMVIKITT. 

My  9: 

Rev.  H.  V.  Bayley,  Ttnity  GeBege, 


'Rev.  H.  K.  Boniiey,  Christ  College. 
Rev.  J.  S.  Hewettv  I>ewning  College. 
Rev.  G.  WiSans,  Gaiw  College. 
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DOCTOftl  IN  emh  LAW. 
July  9. 
H.  V.  Salusbury,  Esq.  Trinity  College. 
Rev.  D.  O.  Wait,  St  John's  College. 
C.  R.  Princep,  Esq.  St  John's  College. 

DOCTORS  IN  PHT8IC. 

Juhf5. 
O.  L.  LoupeU,  Cains  College. 

October  13. 
Thomas  Watson,    Esq.   Fellow  of  St 
John's  College. 

December  15. 
Ridiard  Prichard  Smith,  Cains  College. 

BACHELORS  IN  DIVINITY. 

'July  1.  • 
Rev.  J.  Morton,  St  John's  College. 

.    Nouember.  2i, 
Rev.  William  Morgan,  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege. 

BACHELORS  IN  CITIL  LAW. 

/«/y  1. 
M.  R.  De  Metto,  Jesus  College. 

Nctfember  24. 
Thomas  SJ  Spedding,  Trinity  College. 

BACHELORS  IN  PHYSIC. 
July  I, 
J.  B.  Steward,  Pembroke  Hall. 

July  3. 
R.  Finkard,  Caius  College. 

October  IZ, 
Edward  Beck,  Esq.  Jesus  College. 

November  24. 
Thomas  Wat^rfield,  Chiisf  s  College. 

December  8. 
Benjamin  Guy  Babington,   Pembroke 
Hall. 

Arthur  Mower,  Emxnannuel  College. 

HONORARY  MASTERS  OP  ARTS. 

July  5.  - 

Lord  C.  Paulett,  Clare  Hall. 
Hon.  T.  Erskine,  Trinity  College. 
Hon.  T.  D.  Grey,  St  John's  College. 
Hon.  J.  Townshend,  St  John's  College. 

December  8. 
Hon.  William  Hervey,  Trinity  College, 
Son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol 

Ikcember  15. 
Hon..  John  Shafto  Yau^n,  St  John's 
CoHege. 

MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

JtOu  1. 
B.  Haworth,  Trinity  College. 


Rev.  W.  CorbeU,  Trinity  CoUeg«. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Newby,  St  John's  College. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Wintle,  St  John's  College. 
H.  J,  Perry,  Jesus  College. 
July  9. 

Davies,  St  John's  College. 

J.  Gedge,  Jesus  College. 
W.  Paynter,  Trinity  College. 
R.  Lyon,  Trinity  College. 
T.  B.  Wilkinson,  Corpus  Christi  College. 
J.  Pope,  Queen's  College. 
J.  H.  Pinder,  Cdus  College. 
R.  Booth,  St  John's  College. 
W.  Spencer,  St  John's  College. 
H.  Melvill,  Peter  House. 
Ci  Craven,  St  John's  College. 
A.  Veasey,  Peter  House. 
C.  Green,  Jesus  College.         ^ 
C.  H.  Townshend,  Trinity  Hall. 
T.  Hall,  King's  College. 
T.  K.  Arnold,  Trinity  College. 
J.  Power,  Clare  Hall. 
C.  Barker,  Trinity  College. 
J.  J.  Rawlinson,  Trinity  College. 
S.  Fennell,  Queen's  College. 
J.  P.  Newby,  St  John's  College. 
'  F.  D.  Lempriere,  Trinity  College. 
J.  A.  Johnston,  Magdalen  CoU^^    - 
H.  Perkins,  Peter  House. 
A.  Browne,  St  John's  College. 
J.  Cantifi,  Christ  College. 
T.  Tylecote,  St  John's  College. 

A.  Ollivant,  Trinity  College.' 
W.  B.  Clarke,  Jesus  College. 
J.  R.  Barker,  Christ  College. 
T.  Worsley,  Downing  CoUoge. 
H.  Harding,  King's  College. 
H.  Engleheart,  Caius  College. 

J.  W.  Hubbersty  Queen's  College. 
J.  D.  Wintle,  St  John's  College. 
W.  Corbett,  Trinity  College. 
S.  Dowell,  Peter-House. 

B.  Haworth,  Trinity  College. 
}L  J.  Perry,  Jesus  College. 
G.  Freer,  Emmanuel  College. 
G.  Styche,  St  John's  College. 
H.  S.  Beresford,  Clare  Hall. 

J.  C.  Matchett,  St  John's  College. 

T.  Wilson,  Emmanuel  College. 

G.  Goles,  Peter  House. 

T.  Lewin,'  Peter  House. 

E.  R.  ManteU,  Emmanuel  College. 

J.  T.  Knyfion,  Trinity  College. 

R.  Graves,  Trinity  College. 

T.  B.  Western,  Trinity  College. 

K.  C.  Baraardiston,  Trinity  CoSegt. 

R.  Andrews,  Emmanuel  College. 

J.  Hollams,  Peter-House. 

W.  T.  Haddow,  Trinity  College. 

H.  Rose,  St  John's  College. 
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0.  E.  Whyley,  Trinity  College. 
J.  B.  Cartwright,  Queen's  College* 
J.  Jones,  Jeaus  College. 
J.  Fawcett,  Clare  HalL 

E.  Faulkner,  Peter  House. 
W.  O.  Faulkner,  Peter  House. 
C.  Mace,  Clare  Hall. 

H.  R.  Bagshawe,  Trinity  College. 

H.  Studd,  Caius  College. 

X  O.  Seeker,  St  John's  College.    ^^ 

T.  Griffith,  Trinity  College. 

H.  Jollye,  Jesus'CoUege. 

F.  Bartow,  Trinity  Hall. 

J.  Hurt,  St  John's  College. 
W.  Godfrey,  St  John's  College. 
H.  T.  Bum,  Trinity  College. 

E.  S.  Bain,  Trinity  College. 
J.  Crow^r,  Jesus  College. 

W.  J.  Butler,  St  John's  College. 

B.  Nicholls,  Peter  House. 

G.  S.  Wilson,  St  John's  College. 
J.  E:  Carr,  St  John's  College. 
G.  E.  Wood,  Queen's  College. 
A.  G.  Cornwall,  Trinity  College. 
J.  K.  Goldney,  St  John's  College. 
JB.  Godfrey,  St  John's  College. 

P.  Lfigh,  Trinity  College. 
G.  H.  T.  Farhrace,  Christ  College. 
J.  Simpson,  St  John's  College. 
T.  H.  Key,  Trinity  College. 
R.  Cheslyn,  Christ  College. 

C.  P.  Worsley,  Christ  College. 
P.  Johnson,  Christ  College. 
R.  R.  Glayton,  Caius  College. 
W.  F.  Holt,  King's  College. 

W.  Worsley,  St  John's  College. 

A.  Page,  Clare  Hall. 

T.  Lmton,  St  John's  College. 
W.  Jones,  Catherine  HalL-. 
J.  T.  Haylock,  St  John's  College. 
T.  O.  Rc^iers,  Trinity  College. 
W.  J.  Hall,  Corpus  Christi  College. 
T.  B.  Murray,  Pembroke  College. 
Henry  Turton,  Sidney  College. 
S.  J.  Allen,  Pembroke  CoUege. 
J.  B.  Atkinson,  Sidney  College. 
W.  Trollope,  Pembroke  College. 
R.  Parkinson;  St  John's  College. 
T.  Chapman,  St  John's  College. 

F.  Close,  St  John's  College. 
A  Greaves,  Queen's  CoUege. 
J.  WilHs,  St  John's  CoUege. 

P.  Walthall,  St  John's  CoUege. 
T.  Ainger,  St  John's  CoUege. 

B.  Pole,  Trinity  CoUege. 

T.  W.  Maltby,  Trinity  College. 

T.  Combe,'  Peter  House. 

J.  H.  MandeviUe,  Trinity  CoUege. 

A  Sandys,  Trinity  CoUege. 

J.  Barnes,  Trmity  CoUege. 

j]  £.  Denham,  St  John's  CoUege. 


R.  F.  St  Barbe,  Catherine  Hatt. 

H.  C.  Cherry,  Clare  HaU. 

T.  H.  Copeman,  St  John's  CoUege. 

A.  Steward,  St  John's  College. 
J:  H.  Halt,  Catherine  HaU. 
T.Paynter,  Trinity  CoUege. 

S.  Martin,  Trinity  College. 
E.  G.  Monk,  Trinity  CoUege. 
W.  Jardine,  Christ  CoUege. 
P.  Cator,  Trinity  College. 
T.  H.  Musgrave,  Trinity  CoUege. 
E.  White,  Corpus  Christi  CoUege. 

B.  Davies,  Trinity  CoUege. 
J.  Macauley,  Trinity  College. 
W.  H.  Arundel,  Caius  CoUege. 

H.  W.  Blake,  Corpus  Christi  CoUege. 
A.  B.  Beevor,  Corpus  Christi  College^ 

C.  Pym,  Trinity  CoUege. 

J.  B.  Crowe,  Pembroke  CoUege. 

J.  Dobson,  Pembroke  CoUege. 

M.  Hare,  Pembroke  CoUege. 

W.  James,  St  John's  College. 

N.  R.  Dennis,  Corpus  Christi  College. 

W.  MnshaU,  St  John's  CoUege. 

R.  E.  Hankinson,  Corpus  Christi  CoUege. 

J.  Kennaway,  Trinity  CoUege. . 

T.  Swinfiume,  St  John's  CoUege. 

J.  Milner,  Catherine  HaU. 
October  13. 

CoUn  Alexander  CampbeU,  of  Trinity 
College. 

November  19. 
'    Rev.  John  Hanbury,  St  Peter's  CoUege. 

Rev.  C.  Thomas  Hicks,  Trinity  CoU^e, 

Rev.  Thomas  Newcome,  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Compounder. 

Rev.  James  Newsam,  Christ  College. 

Rev.   W.  Brighton  Russell,  Catherine 
Hall. 

Rev.  WUUam  Thompson,  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

November  24. 

Rev.   W.   Hardwicke,    Corpus  Christi 
College. 

•    Edward  C.   Kiddersley,    Esq.  Tritaity 
CoUege. 

Rev.   EdwacdWUliam  Oldacres,  Clare 
HaU. 

December  1. 

W.    Thistlewaite,    Esq.    B.A.    Trimty 
CoUege,  by  Royal  Mandate. 

December  8.      ' 

Wm.  John  Alexander,  Trinity  CoUege. 
December  15. 

Rev.  WUUam  Emmerson  Chapman,  St 
John's  CoUege. 

BACHELORS  0F  ARTS. 

July  1. 
G.  ChappeU,  Trinity  CoUege. ,     .    , 
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B.  Doime,  Qneen'f  Colkge. 
Stephen  Donne,  of  8t  Jdhn'i  College. 

Juty  5. 
H.  Meredyth,  Esq.  Trinity  CoII^e. 
H.  F.  S.  Lefievre,  Trinity  College. 
L.  Gwynne,  Trinity  College. 

OeMw  IS. 

James  Padce,  FeUow  of  King's  College. 

Peter  Still,  Fellow  of  Kings  CoUege. 

John  Hey  Pi^et,  Trtmty  CoUege. 

Henry  BJcfa,  Trinity  CoUege. 

J.  A.  Treochaidy  St  John's  CeUeg«. 

Robert  Oueby,  St  John's  College. 

Rice  Daviet  FbweU»  St  John's  College. 

Bdward  Veatris,  St  Peter's  C^^ege, 

.John  Ward  Christ  CoU^. 

John  de  la  Condamine,  of  Christ  CoUege. 

Rer.RoU  Wm.  Samr,  Magdalen  Col- 
lege. 

B.  Weaker,  Skhiey  Sussex  CoUege. 

John  OsBAODd  Oeakln,  Dewiung  Col- 
l«ge. 

Henry  ftowae  Long»  Dowafa^  CoDcge. 

Koifember  10. 
JoB^    Milner    Atkinson,    Ca&erine 

Mark  Henry  James  Kerr,  Trinity  Col- 

'   November  24. 
John  Bishton,  Trinity  CoUege. 
.Geoqso  A.  ?•    Chidiester,    Downing 
CoDcge. 

Richard  Panton,  Peter  House. 
WiUiam  Ramsden,  Christ* a  CoO^e. 
Qeoige  Vesey,  Trinity  CoUege. 

MISCELLANEOUS  UNIVER8ITT  IN- 
TELLIOBMCE. 

November  4,  Thomas  Le  Blanc,  LUD. 
Master  of  Trinity  HaU,  was  elected  Vice 
CSunoeUor  ftr  the  year  ensning. 

November  24,  Charles  Gillies  PayM, 
M.A.  of  Merton  Cotters,  Ozft>r«,  was  ad- 
mitted ad  eundem  of  this  University. 

The  Rig^  Rev.  John  Jebb,  D.D.  of 
Trinity  College,  DubUn,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Limerick,' has  been  admhted  ad  eundem  of 
this  University.  The  Learned  PreTate 
was  presented  .by  tl»  Public  Orator. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  of  St  John's  Col- 
kge,  OifoBd,  Vitar  of  St  Pancrasr  Middle- 
sex; the  Rev.  Wm.  Hughes,  M.A.  of 
Magdalen  HaU;  and  Henry  RoUs,  of  Bal- 
nn  Conege,  Oxford,  have  been  admitted  ad 
eundem  of  this  University. 

November  25,  Charles  Currie,  B.A.  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  was  elected  a  FeUow  of 
that  Society. 

Mr.    WlUiam   QiiM    CMkisley,    of 


King's  College,  has  been  adi|sltted  FeOow 
of  that  Society. 

Charles  Peers,^  Esq.  formeiiy  of  St 
John's  College,  is  appointed  RMorder  of 
WalUngford,  Berks. 

W.  Empson,  Esq.  M.A.  of  Trimty  Col- 
lege, Barrister  of  the  Inner  Tempk,  has 
been  appobted  by  the  East  India  Dfaree- 
tors  to  succeed  Sk  James  Mackintosh, 
Bart  as  Law  Professor  at  Hayleybory. 

The  Rev.  John  Henry  Spafke,  Preben- 
dary of  Ely,  has  been*'iqppointed  Chan- 
ceUor  of  that  dioeese,  in  the  room  of  the 
late  Dr.  Conptoo. 

The  feUowing  Gentlemen  are  elected 
PeUows  of  Trinity  CoUege  :--•  Thomas  Ba- 
bington  Macanley,  Himry  BfaMen,  Frede- 
rick Field,  and  Ocoige  Biddel  Airy,  Ba- 
chelonof  Arts. 

We  perceive  that  the  Maeter  and  Fel- 
lows of  EmmannsI  College  have  com- 
menced thek  intended  improvenentt.^  The 
new  buikUng  is  to  oon«8t  of  eighteen  eets 
of  rooms,  and  wiU  complete  a  second 
court,  towards  Emmannd-lane.  We  are 
assared  that  the  rooma  are  to  he  ready  for 
occupation  in  October,  18&6. 

Thd  hatt,  which  i#  to  fetm  part  of  the 
magnificent  edifioes  at  Kfaig's  College^  is 
commenced* 

The  annual  prise  at  Ceios  College,  for 
the  Latin«iation  on  tbe  dtftveat-impvove- 
ments  in  phync  sbioe  the  time  of.  Dr. 
Cfuus,  has  been  acf^udged  to  G.  F.  H. 
Greenh^lgh,  M.B.  of  Aat  Society. 

The  marble  host  ef  the  hwMnted  Dr.  E. 
D.  Clarke,  by  Chantrey,  n  now  placed  in 
the  vesdbnle  of  die  University  IJl>rary, 
among  those  fine  speehnena  ef  ancient 
sculptore  which  ftat  eelcbcated  traveOer 
brought  from  Greece.  The  bait  bears  a 
moreKriUng  lennildancs  to  Dr;  Chttke  in 
his  eariier  years,  than  alter  fait  censdtutlon 
had  been  impair^  by  uaramittiiv  tf^' 
cation  to  sdea«ific  putMila  Witk  respect, 
however,  to  the  exquisite  beauty  ef  the 
sculpture  there  can  be  hot  erne  opimon,  as 
it  not  oidy  eqimli  the  odwr  works  of 
Chantrey,  but  adds  one  mare  wseath  to 
the  numerous  and  weti-eanftrd  hmreli  of 
this  eminent  aitist 

At  a  meeifatg  oC  the  aribasdUts  for 
erecting  a  Slatae  «•  the  late  Rigtat  Hon. 
W.  Pitt,  held  at  the  ThatdMd  Hoose  Ta- 
vern, on  Friday,  the  IStk  of  Jane,  Mar- 
quis Canute  in  the  dudr,  it  was  proposed 
by  the  Lord  Prestdent  of  the  Cooaeil,  Se- 
conded by.  the  Ardihisjiep  of  Gimteri)ury, 
and  unanimonsly  resolved^— ''That  the 
surplus  of  the  fimd,  after  defraymg  the  ex- 
pence  itf  ike  Statue  in  Hanevcr^iuare,  9m 
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irttthrcdstdiafeniieriiieetiiigonthe  llth 
ioMLf  be  applied  to  the  erection  ef  a  hand- 
some and  appropriate  building  at  Cam- 
bridge, connected  with  the  Uniyetsity 
Press ;  such  building  to  bear  the  name  of 
Mr.  Pitt —That  the  Committee  be  desured 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  carrying 
into  execution"  this  re.olution.*'  —  At  a 
meeClf^  of  the  Syndicate  appdnted  by  the 
University  **  to  consider  of  the  practical 
improvement  of  the  town  of  Cambridge/' 
the  Vice-Chancellor  read  the  above  com- 
munication' from  the  Marquis  Camden, 
upon  wMeh  it  was  agreed,  that  a  grace  be 
offered  to  the  Senate  to  appoint  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Dr.  Webb,  Mr.  Croft,  and  Mr. 
Whewell,  a  Syn^cate  with  power  to  pur- 
chase houses,  or  leases  of  houses,  for  the 
purpose  of  teaking  exchanges  with  the 
proprietors  or  lessees  of  the  houses  betWeen 
Silver-street  and  MUl-Iane,  fronting  to- 
wards Tmmpingtoh-street,'  the  sum  to  be 
so  expended  not  to  exceed  50007.  At  a 
Congregation  tfobseqoently  held,  a  grace  to 
tile  above  efl^  pasaed  the  Senate. 

It  is  the  faitention  of  the  Professor  of 
Music  in  our  University,  to  g^ve  Concerts 
(by  permission}  in  the  Mowing  ternw 

Messn.  George  Oebeme  Townshend, 
and  Walter  Bkai%  of  Kng^s  Cdlege,  have 
been  admitted  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  elected 
Bamaby  Lecturers  for  the  year  ensuing  :— 

MafftemoHeal  Rev.  J.  Lodge,  M.  A. 
Magdalen  College. 

PhHotofOueuL  Rev.  E.  Budtby,  M.A. 
St  John's  CoUege. 

SJmtarie.  Rev.  T.  Greene,  M.A,  Cor- 
pus Christi  CoBege. 

Logk.  Rev.  U.  Kirby,  M.A.  CUre 
HaU. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been 
elected  Univeruty  Oncers  for  the  year  cn-^ 
suing : — 

'    raocTOKs. 

Rev.  Thomas  Dickes,  M.A.  of  Jesue 
CoUege. 

Rev.  Henry  Tasker,  M.A.  of  Pembroke 
HaU. 

TAXDBI. 

Rev.  John  Lodge,  M.A.  of  Magdalene 
CoDege. 

Rev.  Hastings  RobmsoDy  M*A.  St 
lefan'r  CoUege. 
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MODCEATOlf. 

Rev.  John  Warren,  M.A.  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  Temple  ChevaUier,  M.A.  of  Cathe- 
rine Hall. 

•CRUtATOftf. 

Rev.  Wm.  G.  Jttdgson,.M.A.  of  Trinity 
College. 

Rev.  Thomas  Greene,  B.D.  Corpus 
Christi  College. 

mO-PROCTOES. 

Marmaduke  Ramsay,  M.A.  of  Jesua 
College* 

Rev.  Henry  Kirby,  M.A.  of  Clare  Hall 

The  fbllowing  gentlemen  are  appointed 
the  Caput  for  the  year  ensuing :— - 

The  Vice  Chancellor. 

Rev.  H.  Godfrey,  D.D.  President  of 
Queen's  CoUege,  Dknmty. 

Rev.  J.  W.  GekUnrt,  LL.D.  IVInltjr 
HaU,  Law. 

Thomas  Ingle,  M.D.  St  Peter's  Ce&ige, 

Rev.  J.  C.  Ebden,  M.A.  Txiaity  HaO; 
Sol  Non-Regent 
Rev.'  W.  F.  WUkinson,  M.A.  Oorpii» 

Christi  CoUege,  Sen.  Meg. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  tp^^ 
ncnnted  ^xaminers  for  CiasAcaJt  £[onoura 
mihe  Lent  term,  1825: — 

Rev.  John  Graham,  M.A.  FeUow  o( 
Christ  CoUege. 

Rev.  T.  Shelford,  M.A.  FeUow  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  CbOege. 

Rev.  James  BchotefieM,  M.A.  FeOoiv  off 
Trinity  CoUege. 

Rev.  Henry  Law,  M.A.  FeUow  ef  Str 
John's  College. 

The  following  gentlcmfil  are  appointed 
to  conduct  the  previous  examination  of 
Junior  Sophs  in  the  yenr  ensuing  LcAt 
term  t— 

Rev.  John  Graham,  M.A.  Feffffw  of 
Christ  College. 

Rev.  T.  Shdford,  M.A.  FeUow  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  CoUege. 

John  Hutton  Fisher,  M.A.  FeUow  of 
Trinity  CoUege. 

Rev.  Edward  Bushby,  M.A.  FeUbw  of 
St.  John's  CoUege. 

Lord  ViMonnt  For dwich*  eldeat  son  «f 
Earl  Cowper,  the  Hon.  Charles  Dundas, 
son  of  Viscount  Mdi^Ue,  and  the  Hen.  F. 
Ryder,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Hsnowby,  are 
admitted  of  Trinity  CoUege. 

The  Hw.  Horatio  Powys,  son  of  Lord 
tfllbtd,  and  ^e  Hon.  Ridiard  Le  Poer 
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TMBeh,  son  of.  tile  Bari  «f  Clanearty,  art 
admitted  of  St  John's  College.     .  . 

The  admittlenft  at  ttost  tf(  the  CoUeges 
exeeed  those  of  last  year. 

Seleet  Preachers  to  whom  the-  Sunday' 
al^ttnoon  turns  at  St.  Mary's  Chureh  are 
a9si||neil  Sot  the  foUowing*  months  >— 

January,  182S. 
Ifr.  'Whittaker,  St.  John's  College. 

FebrtMry, 
The  If  aster  of  Trinity  Colkge. 

MWChm 

Proiessor  Turton,,  Cadierine  HalL 

■     jfprU. 
Ifr.  Hughes,  ^Ehimanuel  College. 

A/ay. 
Mr.  Ro»e,  Trinity  College. 

At  a  Congregation,  Decemher  8,  a  grace 
psrfi^the'  Sehate  for  oonfierni^  the  d^e 
•f  A.M.  on  Dominus  Judge,  .of  Trinity! 
CoUege».  by.  Royal  Mandate. 

Also  to  appoint  a  Syndicate  to  inspect 
^M•  'DedvneiTs.  Collection  of.  Drawings 
taken  in  Greece,  and  to  report  to  the 
ieiiat«;wUether  the  Purdiase  of  them  by 
the'Univerrity  be  adviseahle. 

AViOto  appoint  Mr.  Higman,  Trinity 
College;  Mr,  Hughes^  St  John's  College; 
Mr.  Rind,  Sidney  College;  Professor 
Henslow, &'t «Jehn^8  College;  Mr.  Kirby,' 
Clare  Qall;  and  Mr.  Ran^ay,  Jesiis  Col- 
Hge,  Ezamiaevs  of  the  Quesdonistf. 

Mr.  Slunner  of  Jesna  College,  is  ap- 
poittted  ito  .Examiner  of  the  Junior-  Sophs 
w  Lent  Term,  1835,  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Oiaham. 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Canrighan,  B.  D.  feU 
low  ef  St  John's  College,  is  elected  Lady 
Margaret's  Fireacher,  m  the  room  of  the 
Very  lUv.  Dr.  C^Jvert 

Ae  Rev.  Charles  Green,  M.A.pf  Jesus 
Collfse,  ii  admitted  Fellow  of  that  Society.' 

Joseph  Harris,  Esq.  B.A.  pf  Clare  Hall^ 
IS  elected  Junior  Fellew  of  that  Society. 


PRIZES. 

ADJUDOSD  IV  1824. 

[The  aiAiua]  prises  fitr  the  eneoaragement 
of  literature,  free  and  open  to  conipe- 
tition,;  far  the  whole  Umversity,  amount 
to  neir  1,200/L] 

CleacHlsr's  f^cMlitfrs. 

[Adjud'ged  to  tti^  two  best  profident^'ia 


ekMeal  leambg  among  the  eooanenciiigr 

Ba^ieloi^of  Arts,  whose  names  were  on. 

the<first  tripes.] 

F.  MalUn,  Trinity  College. 

W.  Barhato,  :Trinity  College* 

[Adjudged  to. the  two  best  proficients  in 
Mathematics  ,  and  Natural  Philosophy 
aqto^ff  the  commencing  Bachelors  i»f 
Arts.] 

Isl.  and  ^nd  Wramghrs. 
John  Cowling,  St  John's  College* 
James  Bowstead,  Christ  College. 

«Pf  mbet*s  9rif  tf. 
Senior  Bachelors. ' 
"  An  recentium  ingenil  vim  inritam  ve- 
terum  Poetarum  exemplaria  promovcntT"  ' 
W.  Thomson,  St  John's  College. 
W.  H.  Marriott,  Trinity  College. 

Jtmor  Bachelors, 
"  Quflenam  potissimum  caus8»  Tragios 
Canuens  apud  Latinos  of&ceriiitt 
(None  tuff udged,) 

Qreek  Ode  ■  'ft  ir«i£l«t  '^X^vmv  trt, 
'BX«uAfp«rr«  warpii!',  iXn$ftfAr%  M 
noISaf ,  TwaZcar    ■■    w¥  inrip  wdmiv  &^»» 

Bei\|aaiiA  HaH  Kennedyi  St   Johns's 
College. 

Latm  Ode — Aleppo  Urbs  Syrisi  tenrai  motn 

funditus  evers& 

Bei\|anun  HaU  Kemiedy,    St   John's 
College. 

Jljp^aau— -ScrilnmQS  hidecti  doetiqiie—— 
Winthorp  Mackworth    Praed,    Trinity 
CoUege.  — 

Pscssn  nnttitrftt?  9uft, 

Shakespeare's  *' Merchant  of  Venice,  Act 
iv.  Scene  i;  beginning  with  'i»ofi«a,--Of 
a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow,' 
and  en^ng  with  '  SStylockf — The  penalty 
and  forfeit  of  my  bond.' "  The  metre  to 
be  Tragicmn  lambieum  Trimetrum  Jeth 
UilectUHtm.  '  ' 
Benjamyi    Hall    Kennedy,  St .  John's 

College.  ' 

C^aacfllst's  CaglU^  Petm. 
Subject,— '*  Athens.'* 
Winthorp  Maokworth   Praed,    Tisaity 
College.  — !—       .      - 

'Jbtatsttistt  9sem. 

Sul^ect,--"  The  Death  of  Absolom." 
Rev.  H.  S.  Beresford,  M.  A.  Clare  HaU. 
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-ftMt(ft«fl€jtiFft?.    . 

Subject,— *''t1i«  office  and  t(M(m  of 
St  John  tlie  Baptlit,"  not  i^o^lged  in  the 
laat  year,  haft  since  been  decKJed  in  favour 
of  James  Anieftwx  Jcreniie,  TVInity  College. 

Uttlitan  CViiap. 

Subject,—."  The  Nature  and  Advantage 
of  the  IiiBuence  of  the  Hdly  Spirit" 

W.  Clayton  Walter,  B.A.  Fellow  of 
JesuB  College. 

VWIVBR8ITY  80HOLA.HS. — hA9t 
BLBCTIOMS. 

BflUkt  Scholar . 
Alfred  Power,  Clara  Hall. 

PiU  Scholar,     - 
Benjamin  Hall   Kennedy,    Si.    John's 
CoU^e. 

Hehrtw  Scholar, 
CKarks  Stephen  Matthews,  Pwbroke 
HaU. 

Beirs  Scholars, 
'^  Samuel  Rces,  St  John's  College.' 
John  Venn,  Queen's  CdUege. 

liAT«EMA2:iCAJ[*  TfilPOSBS,  1824., 

John  'Philips'  Higman,  M-A.  Trinity 
CoU^^e. 

Henry  H.  Hughes,  M.A.  John'e^College. 

Wranglers, 
D«.  Cowling,  (1)  St.  John's  Coltege.     , 

Bow0tead,(2)<;orpiit  Cfaristi  CoUege. 

Fraiice,  Trinity  College. 

Buckle,  Sidney  College. 

HaU,  Magdale^.College^  ,  . 

CoUins,  Christ  CoMege. 

Martin,  Trioky  College. 

Wedgwood^  Christ  Cott^* 

Arlett,  Pembroke  College.     . 

Wardei^  Emmanud  College. 
.  X^uesty  Qi|t}ia: /CoUege, 

T^rniaa^  Trinity  Qollfge. 

Cory,  Caiu9QoUegek    : 

Qpig^,  Catherine  HaU. 

Wilson,  St  John's  College, 
t       Saunders,  Sidney  College. 

Wailes,  Catherine  Hall. 

^ttCvrid^,  St  Johm't  College. 

Baldwi^  Christ  CoUkge, 

Start,  Trinity  CoUege. 

RiMng,  Pembroke  College. 

Remington,  Trinity  CoUege. 

BeviUe,  Peter  House. 
.    W«Dd,  Trinity  College. 

Arnold,  Caius  College. 


Ps.  Thiadadivake,  THaity  OiB«ge. 
Oibfscjfii^  Trinity  College. 
PMHips,  Je«nu  CoUege.  *  .  - 
Crawley,  Magdalene  Coltog«.. 
Teeson^  Clare  HaU. 
Sandys,  Pembroke  CoUege.  «    •  • 

Senior  ppiimes 
Greaves,  Corpus  Christ!  Collie.*     ' 
Atkihson,  Pembroke  College. 
Dayman  St  John'a  CoUege.  . . 
Parry,  St  John^s  College.  \^^' 
Walter,  Christ  CoUege.       i'^' 
Gartoni  Queen's  CoUege. 
Bum,  Queen's  CoUege^* 
Senkler,  Caius  College. 
Wells,  Sidney  College. 
Foster,  Trinity  College.        ,  - ; 
Lawson,  St.  John's  CoUege. 
Edwards,  Trinity  College. 
Malkin,  Trinity  CoUege. 
Brown,  St  John's  CoUege. 
Hammond,  Corpus  Christi  College. 
BroRiUow,  St.'  Johnffl  College. 
Green,  Emmanuel  CoUege. 
Fulcher,  Sidney  College.  > 

Benson,  St  John's  College. 
Oatenby,  St  John's  CoUege.  >  .^ 
Hohnes,  St  John's  CoUege.  S"^' 
Barham,  Trinity  CoUege. 
Ruddock,  St  John's  CoUege. 
Barnes,  Christ  College. 
Fearon,  Emmanuel  CoUege. 
Smith,  Trinity  CoUege. 
Carrighan,  St.  John's  CoUeije.J  -> 
Giihi^y  Trhnty  G^fligfe.        )  ^** 

Junior  OpthHSs, 
Frost,  Catherine  Hafi.  ■     " 

Dmiderdtile,  Bt  John's  CdUege.- 

MeUish,  Trinity  College. 

Croslind,  Magdalene  College. 
J.  C.  Worsleyi  Pembroke  CoUege. 
Furlong,  Sidney  Conege. 
WUUams,  St  John's  CoUege.     • 


CLASSICAL  TRIPOS.    , 

the  Examinations  for  Ae  Classical  Tripo- 
ses were  first,  instituted  at  Cambridge, 
January,  1824. 

.The following  Were  the  subjects  proposed : 

1.  Some  English  Prose  to  be  translated 
into  Grieek  Prose.  . 

2.  Thirty  Unes  ^m  a  Satire  of  Pessius 
to  be  translated  into  Eag^,  with  answers 
to  Historical  and  Critical  Questions. . 

3.  Hor.  Od.  16.  Ep,  Uh,  to  be  tran*- 
lafced  into  English,  with  ditto. 

4.  Translate  Theocr.  TdyL  15.  221— 
261  into  EngUsh  Froip,  with-dittow  > .  j 

X  2 
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5^  translate  into  ^Ixiftlivh  Fhne  Medaae. 
«  En02  GHPAION."  Pin.  Pyth.  4.  22. 
—87  with  ditto. 

6.  Translate  into  English  ProaeAristoph. 
Achar.  539—617.  and  606^67$,  with  do. 

7.  Translate  into  Latin  Lyiics,  und  affix 
the  metrical  naitnes  to  the  lines  of  the  first 
strophe.  Eurip.  Iph.  in  Tau.  1089«-1152. 
Also  the  Antistrophe  to  he  translated  into 
English  Prose. 

8.  Hor.  £p.  Ub.  Od.  2.  to  be  turned 
into  .Greek  Iambics. 

9.  English  Prose  to  be  translated  into 
Latin  Prose. 

10.  Three  Latin  Passages  to  be  trans- 
lated into  English  Prose,  with  Questions 
Critical  and  Historical. 

11.  Tbucydides.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  43  to  be 
translated  into  English  Prose. 

12.  Aristot.  Eth.  Lib.  6.  Cap.  5.  into 
English  Prose,  with  Questions  Historical 
and  Critical. 

£XAMIMERa. 

Thomas  Smart  HugheSj  B.D.  Emma- 
CoUege. 
Henry'  Law,  M- A.  John's  College. 
^^ignesScholefield,  M.A.  Trinity  College. 
'Thomas  Shelford,  M.A.  Christ  CoUege. 

Ut  Chu, 
Ds.  Malkin,  Trinity  College. 


Barham>  Trinity  Cottegei 
Gomey,  Trinity  College. 
Baines,  Clurist  College. 
Tennant,  Trinity  College. 
Remington,  Trmity  College^ 
Gedge,  Cath. 

.    2dChtt. 
-  Ds.  Foster,  Trinity  College. 

Dunderdale,  St  John's  College. 
Greaves,  Christ  College. 
Furlong,  Sidney  College. 

9d  Clasg, 
Ds.  Smith,  Trinity  College. 
Fearon,  Emmanuel  Coll^;e. 
Crawley,  Magdalene  College  >  ^ 
Edwards,  Trinity  College.     5  ^^* 
Lutwidge,  St  John's  College. 
Wedgwood,  Christ  College. 

■  The  following  is  the  subject  of  the  Nor- 
risian  Prize  Essay  for  the  ensuing  year : — •* 
No  valid  Argument  can  he  drawn  from 
the  IncreduUty  qfthe  Heathen  PhUoso^ifirs 
agtthut  the  TrtUh  of  the  Chrietum  Rel^imi 

TERMS  for  1885, 

Xrctat  Term  begins  Jon.  13...eiub  Much  8*LAt.  Kbc  If  ,ih. 

Baiter  Tenii  beeizu  April  13,  ends  Julj  S^uUr.  Almr  96,  m. 

Micliael.TennBegiQiOct.tO^«)««Daft  16,dir.Nor.  lS,m. 

II14  Coonnenceinent  viU  be  lulj  A* 


Tha  Rev.  WSlUam  Lewis  P«^4cs,  M.A. 
and  Fellow  of  St  ^ohng  CoUege,  Oxford,  is 
appwnted  Second  Master  of  EUaahcth  Col- 
lege, Guernsey  ;  M.  de  Joux,  late  of  Ge- 
neva, Master  of  the  Mathematical  School ; 
M.  de  des  Lauriers,  .of  the  Univevsity  of 
Paris,^  Master  of  the  French  School ;  and 
Mr.  Tyers,  of  Christ's  Hospital,  l^ondon. 
Writing  an^Arithme^cal  Masten 

fiELGIC  EDUCATION, 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  six  Universities  of 


the  kingdom  of  theNeiheriands : — At  Lou- 
vam,  326;  Liege,  446;  Ghent,  286; 
Leyden,  402;  Utredit,  377;  Onmingen» 
290;  Tota>,  2,127.  While  in  France 
every  effort  is  made  to  check  ^le  progress 
of  general  education,  in  the  Netherlands 
the  Government  fosters  and  encourages  it 
by  building  and  endowing  schools  of  all" 
kmds.  In  the  lastyear  no  less  a  sum  than 
242,246  florins  is  annually  devoted  to  these 
objects  out  of  a  revenue  by  bo  means  over- 
abundant This  amount  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  provincial  and  local  expendi- 
ture for  the  same  purposesw 


%•  W^  shaa  occasi<maHy  insevt  some  notice  of  Foreign  Univemitaes  wh^ievtr  we 
obtain  intelligence  of  this  sort 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH 


or    THE 


EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Onn  object  in  thid  article  is  to  exhibit  a  brief  outline  of  what  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  has  been,  and  what  she  is  at  present,  in 
point  of  discipline,  faith,  and  practice. 

The  history  of  Protestant  episcopacy  in  that  part  of  the  kingdbm 
naturally  divides  itself  into  two  heads ;  of  wbkh  the  fifst  compre^ 
hends  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  to  that  of  the  Revolution  in  1688;  whiW  the  second- 
occupies  the  space  which  intervened  between  the  last  of  the  events  now 
mentioned,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Penal  laws  in  the  year  1792. 

In  reference  to  the  first  section  of  our  narrative,  we  may  observe 
that  it  is  not  easy,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  ascertam  with  accuracy 
what  were  the  precise  views  of  die  Scottish  reformers  on  aotoe  of  the 
most  important  points  of  ecclesiastical  government  ilnd  divine  worships 
In  the  outset  of  their  career,  they  were  so  completely  eng&ged  in  pluck* 
ing  up  and  pulling  down,  that  they  found  no  leisure  to  devise  a  proper 
substitute  for  whattl^ey  were  about  to  remove;  and  accordingly,  when 
they  had  succeeded  in  demolishing  the  fabric  of  the  ancient  establish-^ 
roent,  they  wei^by  no  means  prepared  to  occupy  the  vacant  ground 
with  a  regular  or  authoritative  system  of  ecclesiastical  rule.  It  is  very 
obvious,  in  fact,  that  the  impulse  of  popular  feeling  carried  them,  in  a 
short  time,  much  farther  than  they  originally  intended  to  proceed.  The 
opposition  to  the  Popish  Church  entertained  by  the  earliest  of  the  nor^erh 
reformers,  was  directed  almost  solely  against  its  corrupted  doctrines 
and  superstitious  modes  of  worship :  and,  at  all  events,  thcf  overthrow 
of  the  hierarchy  was  not  contemplated  by  the  majority  of  those  to 
whom  the  people  of  Scotland  were  indebted  for  the  mtroduction  of  the 
new  opinions.  Even  when  at  length  that  object  was  accomplished,  it 
could  be  traced  more  directly  to  the  cupidity  of  the  nobles,  who  en< 
riched  themselves  upon  the  spoils  of  the  fdling  Church,  than  to  the 
designs  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  or  to  the  ungovernable  ferocity  of  the 
mob.  To  an  hierarchical  establishment,  considered  simply  as  a  form 
of  Church  government,  the  reformers  appear  not  to  have  been  ininucal ; 
they  onl^  opposed  themselves  to  its  abuses,  and  more  particularly  to 
the  neghgence  and  iminoral  lives  of  the  greater  ntimber  of  those  who 
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were  inireBted  with  its  offices.  In  a  word,  the  Scottrsh  reformers  wtsre 
net  Presbyterians :  they  bad  no  intention  of  establishing'  among  their 
ministers,  the  s^sUm  of  parity  y  upon  which,  as  a  first  principle,  Presby- 
rianism  is  founded.  Although  compelled  by  the  strong  sentiments  of 
suspicion  and  dislike  which  ev^ry  where  animated  the  people  against 
the  adherents  of  the  ancient  polity,  to  change  certain  names,  and  to 
modify  iBome  of  the  least  popular  usages,  they  nevertheless  retained  the 
main  principles  of  Episcopal  government,  and  pbserved  nearly  die 
wonted  distribution  of  power,  among  the  several  orders  of  the  clergy. 

The  system  of  Superintendency  which  was  at  first  substituted  by 
kncMCf  was,  it  must  be  admitted,,  a  maimed  and  very  imperfect  species 
of  episcopacy ;  having  no  reference  to  a  divine  warrant,  nor  to  the  au- 
thority and  practice  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  Nor  was  it,  we 
will  add^  by  any  means  calculated  to  ansWer  the  purposes  of  an  efficient 
Episcopal  regimen ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  that, 
with  all  its  defects,  it  was  much  more  nearly  allied  to  Episcopacy  than 
to  Prrabyteriiuusm  ;  ai;d  in  , particular,  because  it  proceeded  upon  an 
'  avowed  distinction  in  ministerial  office,  raok,  and  authority.    . 

The  opinion  now  stated  has  been  indirectly  denied  by  several  au- 
thersy  and  the  facts  upon  whiqh  it  is  founded  have  ^ been  studiously 
thrown  into  the  shade,  by  a  still  greater  number;  for  which  reason  it  is 
ifieuntbent  u^<m  those  who  wish  to  render  themselves  masters  of  this 
o^aenre  portion,  of  eccl^^iastipa)  history,  to  examine  with  attention  into 
theofiginal;lippQinlmet)t;Of  the  Superintendents,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  their  power,  their  superiority  to  other  ministers,  and,  above  all,  into 
HiGMe  potQta  CQidifcted  with  their  office  which  have  been  regarded  by 
very  able  writers,  as  th^  strongest  proof  that  their^  services  in  die 
Churrii.  were  meant  to  b^  permanent. 

•  As  to  .the  origfin  of  that  class  of  functionaries,  it  is  well  k&own  to 
•very  one  whp  is  in  the  least  degree  conversant  with  the  history:  of 
Scotland  diat,  iipon  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  the  year 
li€Q,  Knox  and  his  coadjutors  drew  up  the  First  Book  of  Discipline ; 
ui'whtc^  ainong  a  variety  of  regulations  Respecting  other  matters  there 
itf  found  the  appaintn^ent  of  three  orders  of  clergy  in  the  Cfayurch, 
namely,  the  Superinten4^i|t,  the  Ordinary  Minister,  and  the  Reader. 
The'  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  last  of  these  office-bearers  were 
abmidaady  simple,  and  fire  described  in  the  work  just  named j  in  the 
feUowing  terms:  '*  To  the  Church  which  cannot  presently  be  furnished 
with  ministers,  men  must  be  appointed  that  can  distinctly  read  the 
Commtm  Pmff^M.  and  Scriptifres,  for  the  excercise  both  of  themselves 
and  of  die'Cbi|rch,t  iin^il  they  grow  to  a  greater  perfection.'*  The 
Ai^aen  of  iiie  Ordinary  Minister  were  the  same  at  that  period  as  they 
are  at  present,  and,  indeed,  as  they  must  ever  be;  and  consisted  in 
^oinductiDg  the  pt^c  w;ors]iip.pf  Gpd»  io  preaching,  catechizing^  and 
adboatniBtering  the  sacraments.  But  it  is  the  office  of  the  Sujiei^inten- 
dent  that  weare.nQW;more  particula^hr  to  describe ;  for  which  purpose 
wershall  abridge. Irpm.Bi^lipp.  ^^g^l^  Fundamental  Charter  of  Presby- 
tery a  few  of  the  particulars,  of  which  he  enumerates  no  fewer  than 
thirty,  wherain  this  office  is  clearly  shewn  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the 
Or.dmary  Minister*  ^ 
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i  Thie  Sup^rtntendent  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  diitrict,  pr^to- 
tsese;  comprehending  niany  parishes;  M4i«'ea8the  MinkterwM restrict* 
^'td  a  single  parish.  Ten  Superintendents  were  nained, to  preside 
over  all  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom  ;  wlbile  of  the  latter  dass  there  were, 
or  were  meant  to  be,  as  many  las  rttere  w^re  parishes  to  be  setv^d.- 

'  Pamh  Ministers  might  he  deposed  hy  the  Sti^erhitehdcfnt  >nd  the 
;e)tler$  of  the  parish :  but  the  Superintendent  could  only  be  j&dged  by 
Jthf  mim'sters  and«lders  of  the  whole' province  over  which  he  was  ap^ 


PdvBte  clergymen  were  ordiEiined  oradmitted  by  the  Superintendents  ; 
^i  in  the  case  of  translation  from  one  j^arish  to  another,  the  Getiehd 
Assembly  holden  at  Edinburgh,  in  1562,  **  giv^  power  to  ^ery  iSuper- 
ioteadent,  within  his  own  bounds,  in  his  Synodal  Assembly,  wnh'ffhte 
cmisent  oif  the  most  partx>f  the  Elders  and  Minfster^  of  Kirks,  to  trans- 
late Ministers  from  one  Kirk  to  another,  as  they  shall  consider  the  ne^- 

'  cessity ;  charging  the  Ministers  so  translated  to  obey  the  voice  arid 
-commandment  of  l^e  Superintendent.'*  "  ^.     ..       . 

*  The  Superistendent  had  prbvided^for  him,  by  the  First  Book  of 
fDisci|>line,  a  living  about  irve  times  as  much  yearly  as  was  alldtted  to 
any  private  Minister.  •  ? 

'  ^  AU  parish  Minialers,  as  soon  as  admitted  \6  €iiurch€fs,  were  boiuid 
tto  pay  cononicaZ  obediehce  to  their  Superintendents.  Thus  in  the  As- 
sembly holden  at  Edinburgh  in  1562,  *'1t  was  concluded  by  the  whide 
Ministers  present,  that  all  Ministers  should  be  subject  to  the  Superiii* 
tendeat  in  all  lawful  admonitions,  as  is  prescribed  as  welt  in  the  Book  of 
Discipline  as  in  the  election  of  Superintendents.'' 
.  The  Superintendent  had  power  to  visit  all  the  Ghui'ch^  within  the 
'dtoeese;  and  il%  that' visitation,  says  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  "  to 
*try  the  life,  diligence,  and  behaviour  of  the  Ministers,  the-orde'r  o€  their 
Churclies,  the  manners  of  their  peopk^  how  the  poor  are  provided,  and 
4iow  the  youth  are  instructed."  H^  had  even  power  <!o  takeaccount^of 
what  books  every  Minister  had,  and  how  he  profited  from  timeto^iihe 
by  them.  *• 

'  >  The  Superintendents  were  empowered  to  hold  *'  Synodal  Ccmventions 
twice,  in  April  and  October,  on.  such  days  of  the  said  months  as  he 
«hal]  think  good.  He  had  also  the  power  of  appointiiYg  diocesaA  fasts 
within  his  own  bounds ;  but,  perhaps,  tlie  most  considerable  instance  oi 
:his  authority  was  that  of  assigning  to  parish  Ministers  their  stipends  or 
livings.  The.Geheral  Assembly  of  1569,'*'  in  one  voice,  by  this  their  act 
give  their  full  power' and  commission  to  every  Superintendent  and 
Commissioner  within  their  own  bounds,  with  advice  and  ccmsetft  of 
^heir' Synodal  Conventions,  to '  give  to  every  Minister;  E^horterr  and 
Header,  partteular  assignations  ad  vitam,  as  they  should  find  ^  sahie 
expedient."   . 

i  :  Appeals  were  made  to  the  Superintendents  (torn  the  inferior'judtca* 
tones. — Thus,,  by  ithe' Assembly  held  at  Perth  ih  1563^  **  it-is  statuted 
and  'osdained,  that  if  any  person  find  hims^f  hurt*  by  any  sentence 
given  by  any  Minister,  Elders,  or  Deaconr,  it  sbiill  be  tawftd  fer^^the 
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persons  so  hurt  to  appeal  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  diSceaOi  and  his 
Syuodi^l  Cpnventioni  within  ten  days  next  thereafter  *,  and  the  said  Su« 
perintendent  shall  tike  cognizance  whether  it  was  well  appealed  or  not, 
and  give  his  sanction  therefore/' 

To  the  Superintendent  was  committed  the  power  of  determining  in 
cases  of  divorce ;  of  enjoining  penance  on  **  greater  criminals ;"  of 
granting  absolution  to  such  as  had  given  satisiactory  proofs  of  repen*- 
tance  f  and  of  restoring  to  their  offices  in  the  Church  those  who  h^d 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  their  spiritual  superiors.  He  had  likewise 
great  authority  over  the  schools  and  the  colleges  which  were  situated 
in  his  diocese.  Thus,  it  was  regulated  by  the  First  Book  of  Discipline, 
that,  if  the  principal  or  head  of  any  college  within  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews  died,  the  members  of  the  colleges  being  sworn  to  follow 
their  consciences,  were  to  nominate  threo  of  the  most  sufficient  men 
within  the  University :  this  done,  the  Superintendent  of  Fife,  by  himself 
or  his  special  procurators^  with  the  rector  and  the  rest  of  the  principals, 
was  to  choose  one  of  these  three  and  constitute  him  principal.  And 
when  the  rector  .was  chosen,  he  was  to  be  confirmed  by  the  principal. 
Even  the  money  collected  in  every  college  for  upholding  the  fabric  was 
''to  be  counted  and  employed  at  the  sight  of  the  Superintendent."  The 
Assembly,  too,  which  met  in  the  year  1565,  entreat,  in  their  petition  to 
the  Queen,  "  that  none  might  be  permitted  to  have  charge  of  schools, 
colleges,  and  Universities,  but  such  as  should  be  tried  by  the  Superin- 
t^dents." 

The  last  fact  we  shall  mention  as  iUustrativeof  the  powers  entrusted 
to  Superintendents,  is,  that  to  them  was  committed  the  delicate  office 
of  **  revising  and  licencing  books.  By  the  General  Assembly  of  1  (63, 
it  is  ordained  that  no  work  be  set  forth  in  print,  neither  yet  published 
in  writ,  touching  religion  or  doctrine,  until  such  time  as  it  shall  be  pre^ 
sented  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Diocese,  and  advised  and  approven 
by  him,  or  by  such  as  he  shall  call  of  the  most  learned  within  hh 
bounds." 

We  owe  an  apology  to  the  reader  for  the  minuteness  with  which  wt 
have  detailed  the  several  marks  of  pre-eminence  which  characterised  the 
office  of  a  Superintendent,  in  the  early  history  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of.  Scotland,  and,  in  fact,  identified  it  with  that  of  a  Bishop.  The 
Scottish  Hefonners,  we  repeat,  were  not  atthe  first  presbyterians,  and 
bad  not  originally  any  intention  of  establishing  the  system  of  parity*  As 
a  proof  of  this,  we  heg  leaFeto  quote  a  portion  of  a  letter,  written  by 
Ecakine  of  Dun,  and  addressed  to  the  Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  in  which 
he  .maintains  not  only  the  expedient  but  even  the  Divine  authority  of 
the  Episcopal  office  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Erskine  was  the -Me*. 
Jancthon  of  the  North.  He  lyent  hand  in  hand  widi  Knox  in  the  work 
of  reforming  the  Church,  or,  at  least,  in  holding  the  principles  upon 
which  that  work  was  conducted ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to 
auap^Qt  thait  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  one,  in  a  formid  document 
m^ant  for  Jihe  instruction  of  the  Government,  were  at  variance  with  the 
dpctf i»e$  supported  by  ttee  pther. 

The  letter,  in  cjucstion  respects  the  invidious  subject  of  Tythes,  whici 
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the  author  asueitts,  must  belong  to  die  Kirk»  '*  wha  only  has  the  distri* 
butione  and  ministration  of  spiritual  thingis.  As  be  the  Kirk  spiritual 
offices  are  distributed,  and  men  received  and  admitted  thereto,  and  the 
administration  of  the  power  is  remitted  be  the  Kirk  to  Bischopis  or  Super- 
intendentis,  whairfore  to  the  Bischopis  and  Super  in  tendentis  pertenis  tlie 
examinatione  and  admissione  of  men  unto  beneficis  and  ofRces  of  spiri* 
tuall  cure,  whetsoever  benefice  it  be,  elswiel  Bischoprickis,  Abbiccis, 
and  Priories  or  other  beneficis.  That  this  pertenis  be  the  scriptures  of 
God  to  the  Bischop  or  Superintendent  is  manifest ;  for  the  Apostle  Paul 
wrytes  in  the  Second  to  Timothie,  2  cap.  $  verse.  '  These  diingis  that 
thou  hes  heard  of  me,  many  bering  witness,  the  same  dely vre  to  fayth* 
ful  whilk  shall  be  able  to  teach  otheris  men/  Thus  the  Apostle  refers  the 
examination  to  Timothie  of  the  qualitie  and  habilitie  of  the  person,  whar 
he  says  to  men  able  to  teach  utheris,  and  also  the  admissione  he  refer s, 
whar  he  bids  him  delyver  to  him  the  same  that  is  able  to  teach  utheris. 
And  in  another  place.  First  Timothie,  5  cap.  Z2  verse,  '  Lay  hends  on 
no  man  suddenlie,  neither  be  partacker  of  uther  menis  synis ;  keep  thyr 
self  pure.'  Be  laying  on  of  hands  is  understood  admissione  to  spin* 
tuall  offices,  the  which  the  apostle  will  not  that  Timothie  doe  sud- 
denlie^  without  juste  examinatione  of  their  manners  and  doctrine.  The 
Apostle  also  wry  ting  to  Titus,  Bischop  of  Crete,  puttis  him  in  remem- 
brance of  his  office,  which  was  to  admit  and  appoint  mininsters  in  every 
citie  and  congregatione  ;  and  tliat  the  shuld  not  doe  the  same  rashlie 
without  examinatione,  he  expressed  the  qualities  and  conditiones  of  all 
men  as  shuld  be  admitted,  as  at  length  is  contained  in  the  first  chapter, 
of  the  Epistle  forsaid.  The  Deacons  that  were  chosen  at  Jerusalem  be 
the  whole  congregatione  were  received  and  admitted  by  the  apostles, 
and  that  be  laying  on  of  their  handis,  as  St.  Luke  wrytes  in  the  six 
chapter  of  the  Actis  of  the  Apostles.  Thus  we  have  expressed  plainlie 
be  scriptoris,  that  to  the  office  of  a  Bischop  pertenis  examinatione  and 
admissione  into  spirituall  cure  and  office,  and  also  to  oversee  them  that 
are  admitted,  that  they  walk  uprightlie,  and  exerce  their  office  faith* 
fullie  and  purelie ;  to  take  this  power  fra  the  Bischop  or  Superintendent 
is  to  take  away  the  office  of  a  Bischop  (hat  no  Bischop  be  in  the  Kirk, 
Thair  is  ane  spiritual  jurisdiction  and  power  whilk  God  has  given  unto 
his  Kirk,  and  to  them  that  bearis  office  therin  ;  and  thair  is  ane  temporajL 
jurisdictione  and  power  given  of  God  to  kingis  and  civil  magistratis.. 
Both  the  poweris  are  of  God,  and  most  agreeing  to  the  fortifemg  one  of 
theuther,  gif  they  be  rycht-  used.— As  to  the  question,  gif  it  be  ex- 
pedient ane  Superintendent  to  be  whair  a  qualifiet  Bischope  is  ?  I 
understande  that  a  Bischope  or  Superintendent  to  be  but  ane  office, 
and  whair  the  ane  is  the  other  is." 

If  we  consider  that  the  letter  from  which  the  above  quotation  is 
made,  was  written  by  the  intimate  friend  and  colleague  of  John  Knox, 
there  will  appear  no  room  for  doubt,  that  in  the  minds  of  the  first  re*- 
formers  of  the  Scottish  Church,  the  office  of  Superintendent  was  in- 
vested with  much  of  the  power  and  precedence  which  belong  to  that  oif 
Bishop.  This  is  indeed  very  generally  admitted  by  historians;  but  it 
is  insinuated  at  the  same  time»  £at  the  office  was  not  meant  to  be  per* 
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mfinent  in  the  Giiiircfa,  being,  cdlcolated  only  to  meet  the  pres&ing 
eKtgenctes  of  the  iitisnt  cotiAnnnily.  >  Calderwood  knd  other  writer^  of 
«r  later  date,  hare  taken  infinite  pains,  to  represent  the  appointment  in 
question,  ^  merely  introductory  to  the  more  perfect  system  of  parity, 
iy  which  it  was  at  length  succeeded  :  But  Dr.  Cooke,  the  most  recent 
authority  on  this  subject,  exposes  the  absurdity  of  that  opinion,  and 
readily  allows  that  Knox  and  his  coadjutors  entertained  no  intention  of 
making  any  farther  change.  **  They  who  have  embraced  Episcopacy,** 
be  obserres,  "  although  they  are  not  averse  to  maintain  that  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline,  in  fact  sanctioned  a  fprm  of  prelacy,  would  have 
preferred  to  that  form  an  exact  resemblance  of  th^  Church  of  England  : 
while  the  successors  of  the  first  reformers,  who  afterwards  embraced 
with  so  much  zeal,  the  exclusive  and  divine  authority  of  the  presbyterian 
model,  consider  it  as  a  stumbling  block  which  th^y  are  eager  to  remove* 
•They  have  accordingly  represented  the  institution  of  Superintendents 
as  not  designed  by  Knox  to  continue  in  the  Church.  £yi  the  ground 
i^9on  f9hich  they  rest  this  assertion  is  not  sifffkient  to  bear  it.  ^  It  is  ap- 
parent from  tne  manner  in  vHtidi  Knox  has  spoken  of  tfaestat^^of 
ffiHgioD  uSiile  Superintendents  were  recognized, — from  the  uniformity 
iwitn  whidi  he  inculcated  deference  and  obedience  to  the  higher 
Ettclesiastical  powers — and  from  the  language  used  in  the  Acts  of  the 
successive  Assemblies,  in  some  of  which  Superintendents  are  explicitly 
fdasaed  among  the  needful  members  of  the  Church — that  he  was  firmly 
persuaded  his  plan  ought  to  be  permanent — that  so  far  from  being 
Ddly  a  *  devout  imagination,'  as  some  of  the  nobility  characterised  it, 
it  was  the  best  scheme  which  presented  itself  to  his  mind." 

There  b  not,  indeed,  the  slightest  ground  for  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  modified  scheme  of  Episcopacy  introduced  by  Knox,  was 
meant  to  be  permanent,  and  that,  consequently,  the  first  reformers  in 
Scotland  Were  in  no  respect  presbyterians.  '*  Superintendents,"  said 
the  celebrated  person  whom  we  have  just  named,  "  were  nominated, 
that  all  things  in  the  Church  might  be  carried  with  order  and  well"— 
a  reason,  as  Bishop  Sage  justly  remarks,  which,  as  it  has  held  since  the 
Apostle^s  times,  will  continue  to  hold  as  long  as  the  Church  continues. 
Again,  under  the  head  '*  Election  of  Superintendents,"  in  the  First 
Book  of  DtscipHne,  are  the  following  words  :  *'  Such  is  the  present  ne- 
cessity, that  the  examination  and  admission  of  Superintendents  cannot 
be  so  strict  as  afterwards  it  must,** — an  expressioti  which  cleanly  imports 
.  continuance  and  succession  in  the  office.  In  the  same  Book  are  laid 
down  rulds  for  supplying  vacancies  in  the  event  of  any  Superintendent 
departing  thisitfe  or  happening  to  be  deposed ;  and  it  is  added,  ** After 
the  Church  shall  be  established,  and  three  years  are  past,  no  man  shall 
be  called  to  the  office  of  a  Superintendent,  who  faatli  not  two  yeata  at 
least  given  a  proof  of  his  faithful  labours  in  the  ministry  of  some 
Church."  What  arrangement,  we  ask,  could  more  plainly  import  tliat 
the  office  was  intended  to  be  permanent  ? 

•  The  order  and  form  for  the  election  of  Superintendents,  as  inserted 
in*the  Old- Scottish  Liturgy;  direcUy  implies  that  this  class  of  church- 
men was  not  called  into  existence  forthe  purposes  of  a  day.    At  the 
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aclmis&icm  the  people  are  asked,  **  If  they  will  obey  and  honour- him. » 
Chrtttt's  minister,  And  comfort  and  assiist  him  in  every  .thing  pertaining 
to  his  cfaaTge."  He  himself  was  asked,  **  If  he  knew  that  the  excel- 
lency of  this  pfBce  to  which  God  called  him,  did  require  that  his  oon« 
Versation  should  be  irreprehensible."  And  again,  it  was  put  to  the 
fclefgy  and  people,  **  Will  ye  hot  acknowledge  this  your  brother  for  the 
Misiitter  of  J«su8  Christ,  your  Overseer  and  Pastor?  Will  you  Jiot 
m^ntain  and  comfort  him  in  his  ministry  and  wa^ihiag  over  yo« 
against  all  such  as  would  wickedly  rebel  against  God  and  his  Hoct 
Ojidikamce?"  After  the  instalment  of  one  we  find  in  the  prayer  used 
on  that  occasion,  the  following  words  :  "  Send  unto  this  our  brother, 
whom  in  thy  name  we  have  charged  with  the  chief  carit  of  thy  Chnteh 
inthin  the  bounds  of  Lothian." — May  we  not  then  ask,  in  the  words  of 
bishop  Sage,  if  the  ofUce  of  Superintendent  was  regarded  as  Gbn's 
Holy  Obdihakce,  upon  what  ground  could  it  be  esteemed  by  the  early 
refoirmers  as  a  mere  temporairy  expedient  of  human  invention  ? 
, .  We  entreat  the  patience  of  the  reader  to  one  or  two  more  facts  cook 
n^cted  with  this  question,  after  which  we  wili  give  oar  Teasons  for 
dwelling  upon  it  at  sp  much  length.  The  assembly  holden  at  Edas'* 
burgh,  in  1561,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Council,  that  special' and 
certaiin  provision  might  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  superinteoi* 
dents,  ministers,  &c«  and  that  superintendents  and  ministers  might  be 
plantied  where  none  were.  A  similar  petition,  as  to  the  -  planting  of 
toperintendents,  was  ordered  to  be  presented  to  the  Queen  three  years 
^er ;  namely,  to  require  that  superintendents  might  be  placed  in  the 
realm  where  none  were,  in  tlie  Merse,  Tiviotdale,  Forest  Tweddale, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Dales  in  the  south  not  provided.  Even  in  .1574*11 
fourteen  years  at  least  after  the  Reformation  had  been  established,  we 
find»  among  the  Acts  of  Assembly,  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Regent^ 
raying  that "  Stipends  be  granted  to  superintendents  in  all  time  comtfl^, 
a  all  countries  destitute  thereof,  whether  it  be  where  there/Ja  no 
Bishop,'  or.  where  there  are  Bishops  who  cannot  discfiarge  their  o^eei 
as  the  Bishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow."  Surely  the  expression^ 
in  all  time  coming,  as  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  superintendents,a8 
altogether  irreconcileable  with  the  opinion,  that  their  office  was  meant 
to  be  but'^tempdrary,  and  to  meet  the  particular  exigency  of  the  timet. 
Qiir  apology  for  the  minuteness  with  which  we  have  detailed  tho 
above  &cts,  must  rest  on  the  circurafitance,  that  almost  every^  Pr/^y- 
terian  writer  has  either  concealed  or  isensrepresented  ^m ;  insisting 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was,  from  the  very  era  of  the  Reformation, 
founded  on  the  prhiciple  of  parity  in  her,  ministers,  and  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  every  appearance  of  prelatical  government.  Besides,  therefore, 
the  importance  which  belongs  to  historical  truth  -  in  general,  it  is.  of 
tome  coiisequence  to  ascertain  precisely  the  opinions  of  the  first  Scottish 
Reformers  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  because,  as  we  have 
ust  remarked,  not  a  few  very  disingenuous  arts  have  been  employed 
>y  some  writers,  to  disguise  tbeir  proceedings  and  pervert  their  lan- 
guage. As  an  instance  of  the  unfairness  now  alluded  to,  we  may  men- 
tion the  well-known  fact^  that  the  address  or  superscription  of  a  letter, 
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written  by  Knox  to  the  Clergy  of  England,  at  the  desire  of  ^he  General 
Assembly  in  the  year  1566,  in  favour  of  the  Non-conformists,  has  beeii 
altered  so  as  to  give  it  a  Presbyterian  turn.  The  proper  direction  of 
the  said  letter,  as  found  in  Spotswood,  Petrie,  and  the  manuscript  cop^ 
of  the  Acts  of  Assembly,  is  as  follows : — "  The  Superintendents,  Mi- 
nisters, and  Commissioners  of  the  Church  within  the  realm  of  Scotland^ 
to  their  Brethren  the  Bishops  and  Pastors  of  England,  who  have  re- 
nounced the  Roman  Antichrist,  and  do  profess  with  them  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  sincerity  with  the  increase  of  the  Holy  Spisit."  In  Knox's 
history,  however,  which  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  all  written  by 
that  reformer,  and  which  was  pot  published,  as  we  have  it,  till  many 
years  after  his  death,  the  superscription,  is  subjected  to  the  following 
alteration : — "The  Superintendents,  with  other  Ministers  and  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Church  of  God  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  their 
Brethren  the  Bishops  and  Pastors  of  God*s  Church  in  England,  who 
profess  with  us  in  Scotland  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ." 

These  changes  may  appear  trivial,  but  they  are  not  so  in  fact.  The 
object  in  view  by  substituting  "  Superintendents  with  oih^r  Ministers," 
for  Superintendents,  Ministers,  and  Commissioners,  .is  too  obvious  to 
be  mistaken ;  while  the  omission  of  the  clause,  "  who  have  renounced 
the  Roman  Antichrist,"  was  evidently  meant  to  serve  a  purpose.  A 
few  years  after  Knox's  death,  episcopacy  came  to  be  viewed  as  one  of 
the  dregs  of  popery ;  it  was  l)y  no  means  expedient,  therefore,  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  should  know  that  this  favourite  Apostle  had  ever 
addressed  the  Bishops  of  England  as  renouncers  of  Antichrist  and[ 
sincere  professors  of  the  reformed  religion. 

In  the  body  of  the  letter,  likewise,  there  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
same  determination  to  vitiate  the  original,  wherever  its  language  was 
at  variance  with  the  new  opinions.  Knox,  as  the  organ  of  the  Assembly, 
thus  expresses  himself:  "  We  return  to  our  former  humble  supplica- 
tion, which  is,  that  our  Brethren  who  amongst  you  refuse  these  Roman 
rags,  may  find  of  you,  who  are  the  Prelates,  such  favours  as  our 
Head  and  Master  commandeth  every  one  of  his  members  to  shew  to 
one  another.''  But  those  who  used  Knox's  name  in  setting  forth  the 
**  History  of  the  Reformation,"  make  him  say,  "  We  return  to  our 
former  request^  which  is,  that  the  Brethren  among  you  who  refuse  the 
Roman  rags,  may  find  of  you,  (not  the  Prelates  as  in  the  original,  but} 
who  us^  and  urge  them,  such  favours,"  &c.  It  had  now  become  convenient 
to  conceal  that  ever  a  General  Assembly  had  owiied  the'  Bishops  of 
England  as  Prelates,  It  was' advisable,  therefore,  as  the  author  of  the 
fundamental  charter  expresses  it,  to  falsify  a  little,  to  foist  in  more 
suitable  phrases ;  to  call  th^m,  not  prelates,  but  users  and  urgers  of 
the  ceremonies. 

The  same  uncandid  spirit  pervades  the  whole  of  Calderwood^s  history^ 
and  contaminates  many  parts  of  the  work  of  Petrie.  These  writers, 
accordingly,  omit  altogether  several  Acts  of  Assembly  which  seem 
favourable  to  the  views  of  their  opponents,  or  only  quote  them  in  terms 
so  general  as  to  conceal  their  real  object  and  import.  Tliey  appear 
to  have  set  out  with  the  determination  to  establisni  at  all  hazards,  the 
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opiftion  that  the  Reforniatioh  in  Scotland  was  begun  '^d  carried  on 
solely  by  Presbyters ;  and  also  that  the  model  of  Church  government,^ 
contemplated  from  the  first  moment  of  opposition  to  the  Popish  esta* 
blishment,  was  that  founded  upon  pari^  in  the  Clergy,  and  on  the 
institution  of  lay-eldei^  and  deacons:  while,  to  accomplish  that  object, 
they  scruple  not  to  overlook  the  avowed  sentiments  of  the  leading  per. 
sons  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  religious  liberty,  but  even  ascribe  ta 
them  principles  and  motives  upon  which  they  never  acted,  and  which 
they  would  have  l^een  the  first  to  abjure. 

This  misrepresentation  was  actually  carried  into  the  deliberations 
which  preceded  the  Revolution  settlement,  and  was,  in  fact,  made  the 
basis  of  the  new  establishm^it.  The  article  to  which  we  allude  in  the 
daim  of  right,  is  expressed  as  ibllows  :-:^'^That  Prelacy  and  the  supe- 
riority of  any  office  in  the  Church  above  Presbyters,  is,  and  hath  been^ 
a  great  and  insupportable  grievance  and  trouble  to  the  nation,  and  con* 
trary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  generality  of  the  people,  ever  since  the 
Reformation,  (the^  having  reformed  from  Popery  by  Presbyters,)  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  abolished." 

It  thus  appears,  tiiat  the  Church  at  present  established  in  Scotland, 
vests  in  some  degree  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Reformation  iii  that 
country  was  brought  about  by  Presbyters ;  and,  consequently,  that  th^ 
episcopal  form  of  government  was  afterwards  obtruded  upon  the  Clergy 
ecHitrary  to  their  inclination.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  histori^ 
^ts  already  advanced,  as  well  as  from  the  opinions  and  conduct  c>f  the 
individuals  who  took  the  lead  in  renouncing  the  Popish  communion, 
^at  it  was  not  intended  to  establish  the  Presbyterian  forni  of  eccle- 
siastical polity.  On  the  contrary;  several  o£  the  most  eminent  among' 
Ae  reformers  accepted  prelatical  situations  in  the  Church ;  exercised 
the  o&ee  of  a  Bishop  under  the  name  of  Superintendent ;  and  all  of 
them  concurred  in  the  expediency  of  extending  the  system  over  the 
whole  kingd(»h,  and  of  rendering  it  permanent,  respectable,  aiid  efficient* 
We  therefore-  maintain,  that  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  not 
efl^ted  by  the  Ministry  of  Presbyters ;  and  moreover,  that  the  per8on» 
who  did  accomj^ish  that  important  wcn-k>  had  no  intention  of  founding 
a  Presbyterian  establishment.  This  was  altogether  an  after-thought, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  shew  in  the  sequel. 

Meantime,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  during  the  period  under  eotU 
siderackm,  the  worship  of  the  northern  Church  was  chiefly  liturgical ; 
and  that  the  service  used  there  for  several  years  after  the  Reformadon^ 
was  the  Liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  The  following  ordinance,  in  pro^  of 
what  we  have  now  said,  was  issued  by  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
ia  the  year  15^7 :— "  The  Lords  and  Barons  professing  Jesus  Chriat, 
eonvenn}  frequently  in  council,  in  the  which  these  beads  were  con* 
duded:  Fifst,  it  ia  thought  expedient,  advised,  and  ordained,  that  in 
aki  panshea  €£  this  realm,  the  CoMBfON  Peatxr  be  read  weekly  on 
Sunday,  and  oth^er  festival  days,  pnblidy  in  the  parish  churches,  with 
the  lesions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  conformable  to  the  book 
oC  Cosmnon  Prayer ;  and  if  the  curates  of  the  parishes  be  qualified, 
that  they  pead  the  same,  or  if  they  refuse,  that  the  most  qualified  per- 
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son  in  the  partnh  use  and  read  die  same."  The  same  order  is  rejpeoted 
in  the  first  Book  of  Discipline: — ^  In  the  great  towns  we  think  it  ex- 
pedient that  every  day  there  be  either  Sermon  or  Common  Prayer^  with 
some  exercise  of  reading  the  Scriptures."  It  m  dear,  too,  that  Knox 
individually  continued  to  use  a  liturgical  service  in  the  wordiip  of 
God.  He  entertained,  it  is  true,  certain  objections  to  the  English  ser- 
vice-book, as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  therefore  em* 
ployed  the  influence  which  he  justly  possessed  over  his  brethren,  to 
introduce  in  place  of  it,  the  Liturgy  used  at  Geneva ;  and  which,  in 
eonSequeace,  has  beeii  frequently  called  by  his  name,  as  weH  as  by  the 
title  of  the  /•  Old  Scottirii  Liturgy."  We  are  jnformed  by  Spotswood, 
that  he  had  setfonbs  oi  prayer  read  in  liis  house  every  day,  and-Richard 
Bannatyne,  his  secretary  or  amanuensis,  tells  us  in  his  journal,  that  his 
master  continued  to  the  last  to  conduct  his  private  devotions  according 
to  the  ritual  of  the  Church,  and  that  a  few  hours  before  he  expired,  he 
repeated  aloud  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Belief.  **  The  Tuysday  irfVer 
this,  the  said  Mc.  Knox  was  stricken  with  a  grit  host  (severe  jcough), 
whairwith  he  being  so  feebled,  caused  him  upon  the  Id  day  of  Novem- 
ber (1572),  lieve  his  ordinarie  reading  of  the  Bible ;  f(Hr  ilk  day  he  red 
a  certane  chapter  in  both  the  Old  Testament  apd  New,  with  certane 
psalms,  whilk  psalms  he  passed  through  everie  moneth  once." 

At  this  period,  indeed,  there  was  no  aversion  to  a  Liturgy  among 
either  Ministers  or  peopleio^cotland.  It  was  not  till  afterwards,  when 
prayer  became  a  vehicle  of  sedition,  or  an  instrument  for  inflaming 
party  spirit^  that  the  manifold  advantages  of  extemporaneous  devotion 
Wi^e  perceived  and  fully  appreciated.  Fxom  the  resolutions  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation,  it  is  perfectly  dear  that  the  antipathy  to 
set  forms  (^prayer,  which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  wassostronglj^feU 
in  Scotland,  had  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  no  exist- 
ence among  the  learned  or.  the  unlearned. 

From  1560  to  the  year  157 i,  the  affairs  of  the  Scottish  Chureh  re- 
mained ia  the  precarious  and  unprecedented  condition  which  we.  haw 
attempted  to  describe ;  exhibiting  a  prelacy  with  limited  powers,  and 
ex(iept  in  one  or  two  instances,  without  canonical  consecration,  or  in* 
deed  any  orders  whatever ;  and  possessing  a  stated  fonn  of  prayer, 
which,  however,  every  Minister  was  at  liberty  to  neglect.  The  Poj^sh. 
hieracchy,  retained  in  general,  during  this  period,  their  titles,  and  eten 
a  large  part  of  their  revenues,  but  without  the  liberty  of  exercising^ 
their  religion  in  public 

At  length.  In  the  year  1572,  an  assembly:  of  the  Church  was  held  at 
Leith,  who  delegated  six  of  thehr  brethren^to  hold  a  conference  with  an 
equal  number  of  Deputies  appointed  by  the  Regent's  Council,;  and  to. 
treat,  reason,  and  conclude,  concerning  .the  settlement  of  the  polity  of 
the  Church.  After  divers  meetings  and  long  deliberations,  as:  Spots- 
wood  expresses  it,  they  came  to  an  agreement,  which  wias  in  enect,. 
"  that  the  oldpoUty  should  be,  revived  and  take  .place,  only  with,  some 
litde^altJerations  wluch  see^ned  necessary  from  the  change  of  religion ;" 
that,  they  who  were  to  have,  the  office  and  power  should  also  hare  the 
names  and  tides  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops ;  that  theold  division  of 
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Ihe  dioceses  should  jl>e  restored,  the  patrimony  of  the  Qiurch  properly- 
applied*  and  every  Bishop  have  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  his  own  diocese.* 
In  a  i¥ord»  if  we  except,  the  neglected  article  of  the  consecration  of 
Bishopsi  which  still  continued  to  oe  overlooked,  every  other  part  of  the 
constitution  now  adopted,  seems  to  have  been  regulated  by  the  principles 
of  true  ^nd  primitive  episcopacy. 

.  Much  controversy  has  been  maintained  between  the  Presbyterians 
and  Episcopalians,  both  with  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  Leith 
Assembly,  and  also  as  to  the  precise  import  of  the  conclusions  in  which 
their  deliberations  ended.  We  cannot  enter  into  the.  arguments  which 
are  employed  on  the  one  side  or  the  other :  nor  do  we  think  it  neces- 
sary»  because  the  arrangements  made  at  L^ith  were  acted  upon  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom,  and  sanctioned  by  the  acts  of  several  successive 
assemblies. 

Matters  being  so  far  restored  to  the  primitive  model  of  ecclesiastical 
rogimen,  there  was.  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  spirit  of  reformation, 
which  had  sent  forth  its  light  and  its  truth  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom,  would  have  been  permitted  quietly  to  work  out  its  beneficial 
effects.  But  the  course  of  events  was  soon  to, be  otherwise  directed. 
In  (he  year  1574,  Mr.  Andrew  Melvil,  the  father  of  presby terianism  in 
Scotlaind,  made  his  appearance  on  the  stage ;  and  this  personage,  though 
pqaoess^d  of  talents.very  inferior  to  those  of  Knox,  and  altogether  a 
stranger  to  the,  courage  an^  honesty  which  shed  no  small  lustre  over  the 
dark  character  of  his  predecessor,  had  address  enough  to  recommend 
his  views  of  Church  government  to  some  of  the  le^ing  .men>of  the 
day;  and  ultimately  to  introduce,  on  the  ruins  ofiepiscopacy,  the 
schepue  of  ecclesiastical  rule  which  exists  in  that  country  at  the  present 
day. 

The  first  step  taken  in  pursuance  of  this  obj^ect,  appeared  in  a  protest 
made,  at  the  siiggestion  of  Melvil,  by.  Mr.  Durie,  one  of  the  Ministers 
of  Sdini>urgfa,.  iii  the  Assembly  held  in  the  year  1575,  stating  **  that 
tl^  trial  of  the  Bishops  (that  is.  the  review  of  their  official  conduct  dur- 
ing di^  pirevious  year)  might  not  prejudge  the  opinions  and  reasons 
wl^ich  hp  aqd  other  brethren  had  to  propose,  ajg[ainst  the  ofBde  and 
napae  of  a  Bishop."  Melvil  followed  up  his  plan  of  attack  with  great 
pertinacity,  deriving  9II  alopg  mu6h  countenance  and  aid  from  the  in« 
structions  q£  the  celebrated  Theodore  Beza,  who  was  now  at  the  head 
of  the  Geneva  school:  and  at' length,  af^er  several  disappointments, 
his  endeavours  were,  crowned  with  success,  for  at  an  Assembly  held  in 
Dundee,  1.58,0,  his  party  carried  with  them  a  majority  of  the  brethren 
ii^. favour  of  an  Act>  by  which  the  episcopal  form  of  government  was 
again  put  doijvn,  or  at  least  suspended.  I'his  resolution  .was  expressed 
as  foUowsr:-7-"  Forasmuch  as  the  office  of  a  Bishop,  as  it  is  now  used 
wit^ilX  this  Tealpif  hath  no  sure  warrant,  authority,  nor  good  ground 
ojttt  of  the  word  of  God,  but  is  brought  in  by  the  folly  and  corruption 
of  Oman's  invention,  to  the  great  bv6rthro)v  of  the.triie  Kirk  of  iftod; 
tl^e^^re  the  whole  Assembly  in  oiie  voice,  findeth  and  declareth  tb^ 
said  pretended  office,  used  and  termed  as  aforesaid,  unlawful  in  itself, 
and  ordaineth  that  all  persons  who  brook,  or  hereafler  shall  brook  the 
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said  office,  be  charged  forthwith  to  desist,  quit,  and  leave  off  the  same^ 
and  sick-like  io  desist  and  cease  from  preaching,  ministering  the  sacra* 
tnents,  or  any  way  using  the  office  of  pastors,  tiU  they  receiye  admis- 
sion anew  from  the  General  Assembly,  under  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation." 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1592,  that  James,  who  was  now  on  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  sanction  the  new  eccle- 
siastical discipline  :  and  even  then,  so  far  was  it  from  being  established 
on  a  firm  or  permanent  basis  that,  in  the  short  space  of  five  years  after, 
the  King  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Kirk  Commissioners  to  an  Act, 
importing  **  that  such  Pastors  and  Ministers  as  his  Majesty  should 
provide  to  the  place,  dignity,  and  title  of  a  Bishop,  or  other  Prelate 
at  any  time,  should  have  a  voice  in  Parliam^at  as  freely  as  any  ecclesi- 
astical Prelate  had  in  times  past." 

Episcopacy  once  more  obtained  the  ascendancy ;  but  still  the  Bishops 
were  mere  priests,  and  the  spiritual  powers  attached  to  their  office  ex- 
tremely limited.  The  accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne,  forms 
the  era  of  a  better  system  ;  and  soon  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
hierarchy  in  the  north,  from  which  all  Churchmen  in  that  country 
usually  date  the  beginning  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Churdi,  as  a 
regular  ecclesiastical  body,  constituted  according  to  the  example  of  the 
purest  antiquity.  la  1606,  the  temporal  estate  of  Bishops  was  restorecl 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  four  years  afler,  the  spiritual  power  wa» 
Itgain  renewed  by  the  consecration  at  London  of  three  Bishops,  who  bad 
beea  already  promoted  to  the  Sees  of  Glasgow,  Brechin  and  Galloway. 
These  three  Prelates,  oo  their  .return  home,  conveyed  the  episcopal 
authority,  widcfa  they  had  now  received  in  a  canonical  way,  to  all  their 
titular  brethren  north  of  the  Tweed  :  and  then,  after  fifty  years  of  eon* 
fusion,  and  a  multiplicity  of  attempts  to  improve,  or  to  seft  aside  the 
iysteiu  adopted  in  1560,  there  was  an  Episcopal  Church  once  more 
estabhshed  in  Scotland,  and  the  regular  apostoucal  succession  revived. 
So  little  opposition  was  shewn  to  this  re-establishment  of  the  Churchi 
that  at  an  Assembly  whidi  was  held  in  1 616,  it  was  ordained,  that  **  the 
Acts  of  Assembly  should  be  collected  and  put  in  order  to  serve  for 
Canons  of  Discipline,  that  children  should  be  carefully  catechised  and 
confirmed  by  the  Bishop,  or  in  his  absence,  by  such  as  were  employed 
in  the  visitation  of  Churches ;  and  that  a  Liturgy  or  Book  of  Common 
Prmiftr  should  be  formed  for  public  use" 

The  compilation  of  a  Liturgy  was  reserved  for  the  seal  and  piety  of 
the  first  Charles ;  who,  finding  that  the  Scottish  Bishops,  from  a  feeling 
of  jeatouay,  would  not  receive  without  alterations  the  Common  Prayer 
of  the  Engli«h  Church,  gave  his  commands  that  they  should  prepare  a 
book  of  sfflvice  for  their  own  use ;  to  be  submitted  from  time  U>  time  to 
thie  revision  of  Archbishop  Laod,  and  of  the  Bishops  of  Londoh  and 
Norwich.  The  first  Liturgy  of  Edward  the  Sixth  was  made  the  baam 
of  th^  new  Scottish  Liturgy,  particvdarly  in  the  Eocharistical  part  of 
the  service;  and  this  good  woAs  being-  completed,  was,  together  with  a 
eoUectioa  of  Caiiooiy  ratifiad  by  his  Majesiyi  and  audMrmd  by  Kojrvl 
.  proelamatMHiu 
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The  fate  of  this  boak  is  vveli  knowiK  An  attempt  to  introduce  it 
was  made  in  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh ;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
Dean,  who  wa$  appointed  to  read  it«  appeared  in  bis  surplice,  and  begun 
the  service,  than  a  multitude  of  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  most  of 
them  women,  with'claf^ing  of  hands,  clamour  and  oateriesj  raised  such 
a  hideous  noise,  that  not  a  word  could  be  distinctly  heard,  and  then  a 
shower  of  stones  and  sticks  was  directed  against  the  clergyman's  head.- 
The  Bishop  ascended  the  pulpit  to  remonstrate  with  the  insurgents, 
when  Jenny  Geddes,  of  famous  memory,  darted  a  species  of  stool  at 
his  person,  to  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  life ;  whilst  the  mob,  who  had 
taken  their  place  outside  the  Church,  continued  to  batter  the  doors  and 
ivindows  with  the  most  ungovernable  fury,  exclaiming,  "  A  Pope !  A 
Pope!  Antichrist!  Pull  him  down!  Stone  him  !  Stone  himr  The 
pious  defenders  of  the  faith,  and  the.  assault  itself,  were  spoken  of  by 
the  popular  preachers  in  their  pulpits,  "  as  the  most  heroic  spirits  that 
ever  God  inspired  and  raised  up  in  this  last  age  of  the  world,  and  as 
the  happy  mouths  and  heads  which  he  had  honoured  with  the  com* 
mencement  of  such  a  blessed  work !" 

These;  however,  were  but  the  beginning  of  sorrows,  .  Things  were^ 
now  fast  hastening  to  that  dreadful  crisis  which  overthrew  at  onice 
kingly  and  episcopal  power  all  over  the  island.  Disafiectioil  to  Church< 
and  State  had  already  assumed  so  strongly  the  character  of  rebellion 
that,  immediately  after  a  packed  Assembly  at  Glasgow  had  voted  down 
the  Bishops,  they  agreed  to  raise  an  army  to  oppose  the "  Sovereign. 
The  poor  prelates  were,  of  course,  treated  with  little-  mercy.  The 
greater  number  fled  into  England,  under  assurance  from  the  tumuU 
tuary  reformers  in  the  north,  that  if  they  dared  to  return  home,  they 
"  should  be  used  as  accursed,  and  even  given  over  to  the  devil,  and  out 
of  Christ's  body,  as  ethnics  and  publicans,  and  that  all  who  harboured 
them  should  be  prosecut;ed  to  excommunication  likewise." 

^  (To  be  continued.)  <    - 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHAPELS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  our  intention  to  furnish  our  readers,  from  time  to  time,  with  docjo." 
menu  relating  to  the  principles  and  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  these  Islands  and  on  the  Continent.  Authentic  statl^ments 
and  declarations,  issued  by  themselves,  cannot  be  represented  by  Roman. 
Catholics  as  an  imfair  ground  on  which  to  build  our  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sent effects  and  future  consequences  of  their  proceedings.  To  these 
manifestoes  alone,  or  to  such  as  these,  we  shaD  therefore  refer  in^  the 
course  of  our  remarks  on  this  momentous  subject.  To  avowed  princi" 
pies  and  acknowledged  fucts^  we  shall  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case, 
studiously  endeavour  to  confine  ourselves.  Though  our  arguments 
VOL.  I.    NO.  I.  Y 
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may  fail  Ui  produce  conviction,  or  our  admomtion  to  make  proselytes 
to  tliat  which  vre  believe,  and  shall  firmly  assert  as  truth,  ive  will  never; 
knowingly,  subject  ourselves  to  a  just  imputation  of  ginning  against 
charity  and  justice. 
Widi  these  views,  we  cannot  do  better,  perhaps,  than  begin  with 

A  Statement  of  Soman  Catholic  CliapeU  and  ScJiools,  in  England  and  Wales,  cnUeciedfratn 
KeaOiig^ s  LMiy' i  Directory  for  1824;  published  with  the  Auilwrity  of  the  Vicar 
Apostolic  in  England* 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES 

IN  CONNEXION  WITH  TH£  CHURCH. 


C|^^  SbotMnfot  ^vomotim  ^txMUn  UnoMe\!iue, 

LINCOLN's*IN1I-FIXLD8. 


This  Society  expresses  its  comprehensive  object  in  its  name — the  pro- 
moting of  Christian  Knowledge  generally  throughout  the  world.  It 
is  at  the  same  time  inseparably  connected  with  the  Established  Church, 
and  admits  none  to  be  subscribing  members,  but  such  as  are  well  affected 
t€>^tb6  ecelesiftetical  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  Society  was  raised  in  the  year  1698,  at  a  period  when  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  the  profligate  manners,  introduced  by  the  court  of 
Cbarles  the  Sejeond,  was  still  felt,  and  when  the  maligffant  ascendancy 
of  Popery,  though  no  longer  triumphant,  was  still  dreaded  in  England. 
The  first  meeting  was  composed  of  six  persons  only,  whose  names  de- 
serve to  be  recorded  as  the  founders  of  a  Society,  which  has  the  justest 
claims  to  be  considered  the  Parent  Society  of  every  kindred  Institution 
in  the  kingdom.  Lord  Quilford,  Sir  Humplrrey  M ackworth,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Hook,  Dr.  Bray,  and  Colonel  Chichester,  had  the  piety  and  publio 
spirit  to  commence  an  undertaking,  which  is  now  supported  by  more 
t»an  fifteen  thousand  annual  contributors.  The  preamble  to  their  in- 
cipient proceedings,  will  sufficiently  explain  the  desigji  which  the  So- 
ciety then  had,  and  still  has  in  view.  "  Whereas  the  growth  of  vice 
and  immorality  is  greatly  owing  to  gross  ignorance  of  the  principles  of 
%he  Christian  Keligion  ;  we,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  do  agree 
to  meet  together,  as  often  as  we  can  conveniently,  to  consult  (under  the 
eondtict  of  the  iHvine  providence  and  assistance)  how  we  may  be  able, 
by  due  and  lawful  methods,  to  promote  Christian  knowledge." 

Consistently  with  tlirs  pious  resolution,  the  Society  began  its  labours 
by  circulating  religious  books  and  tracts,  establishing  lending  libraries, 
and  promoting  the  formation  of  Sunday  and  other  charity-schools  at 
home,  and  by  maintaining  missionaries,  furnishing  the  means  of  trans* 
lating  and  printing  copies  of  Scripture,  and  rendering  assistance  to 
people,  who  were  suflering  under  the  effects  of  persecution  or  igno- 
rance, abroad.  For  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  it  continued  gra- 
dually, but  almost  silently,  to  pour  the  streams  of  its  bounty  into  dif- 
ferent channels,  and  to  dispense  the  blessings  of  religious -knowledge 
to  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  did  not  know  even  the  name  of  the  So- 
ciety to  which  they  were  indebted.  Not  only  did  the  natives  of  distant 
countries  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  hand  that  brought  them  the  word 
of  God  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  but  even  the  inhabitants  of  our  own 
islands  have  received  Bibles  from  this  Institution,  in  the  language  that 
they  could  read,  without  knowing  from  whence  they  came.     **  The 
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^ents  who  di^ributed  the  Society's  gifts  were  often  considered  the 
alnioners  of  their  own  bounty,  without  reference  to  the  treasury  from 
which  it  proceeded  *." 

It  was  at  length  perceived  that  the  Society  'might  advantageously 
have  recourse  to  measures,  without  vaunting  itself,  which  would  give 
greater  publicity  to  its  proceedings,  and  be  the  means  of  enlarging  its 
sphere  of  action.  In  June,  1810,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider and  report  the  best  method  to  be  adopted  for  increasing  the  So- 
ciety's influence,  and  for  inviting  a  more  general  co-operation.  The 
formation  of  District  and  Diocesan  Committees  was  the  expedient  pro- 
posed and  resorted  to ;  and  the  result  has  been  so  favourable,  that  in 
less  than  fourteen  years,  the  funds  of  the  Society  have  been  encreased 
more  than  four-fold. 

TJiefollottfing  Table  will  shew  how  much  the  Society  has  been  able  tb  do  sinte  the  Establish' 
merU  qf  these  Committees,  and  will  at  the  same  time  give  a  correct  Idea  of  its  fregreseiue 
Condition  and  general  Efficiency. 
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Total  Number  of  Books,  Tracts,  and  Papers  distributed  by  the  Society  between  April  1810 

and  April  1824. 

Bibles • 390,088 '\  )  1,054,582  Copies  of 

New  Testaments  and  Psalters 664,494  f  J     Scripture. 

^r^^  ^S^S*  ®r^' ^'««!'o?i  (2,971,753  bound  Books. 

Other  bound  Books  ...  • 864,910^ 

Small  Tracts  half-bound 9,367,078 

B«oks  and  Papers  for  gratuitous  distribution. . . .      2,649,424 

Total 14,988,255 


*  See  the  Address  of  the  Lewes  Deanery  District  Committee,  in  the  Society 'i  Annual 
Report  for  1816. 

f  The  Report  of  this  year  extends  to  April  1821. 
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The  annual  interest  of  the  Society's  capital  is  upwards  of  80002. 
which  is  derived  from  legacies  and  donations  that  have  occasionally 
fallen  in.    .The  principal  of  these  are, 

Mrs.  Palmer's  legacy  of  4000^.  in  the  year  • •  •  -1729 

Mr.  Belke's  donation  of  1000/.     ••• ••••  ..•..•1733 

Lady  Eliz.  Hasting's  legacy,  1008/.  ••••*.. .1741 

Mr.  Percival's legacy,  1000/.    ••••  » • 1760 

Mrs.  Byrd's  legacy,  1230/.    1772 

Mr.  Pyke's  legacy,  1000/. 1775 

Mr.  Hollis's  legacy,  1900/. • 1776 

Lord  Godolphin's  legacy,  2000/. ^ .......  • 1787 

Lord  Vryhouven's  legacy,  75,331/.  stock • 1799 

Rev.  R.  Canning's  legacy,  9946/.  stock    1805 

Rev.  W.  Blencowe's  legacy,  1000/. V .  1812 

Earl  of  Kerry's  legacy,  10,200/.  ^tock-  •  * 1818 

Rev.  Edward  Parkinson's  legacy,  20,000/.  stock     1819 

Archdeacon  Owen,  8743/.  stock • 1824 

Rev.  Richard  Wilkes's  deed  of  gift  of  10,501/.  I65.  8(/.  stock, 
besides  making  the  Society  his  residuary  legatee,  (the  amount 
uncertain)  « • •  • .  1824 

In  addition  to  these  more  liberal  contributions,  there  have  been  many^ 
sums  of  500/. ;  and  no  less  than  8554/.  has  been  remitted  to  the  So- 
ciety, from  time  to  time,  by  foreign  benefactors. 

The  general  objects  of  the  Society  may  be  comprised  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : —   ' 

To  promote  the  religious  education  of  children  of  the  lower  orderjs  in 
the  principles  of  the  Established  Church. 

To  circulate  Bibles,  Prayelr-books,  books  of  instruction,  and  religious 
tracts,  doctrinal,  devotional,  and  practical. 

To  support  missionaries*  in  the  East  Indies. 

It  has  aided  the  translation  of  the  Sible  into  the  Welsh,  Irish>  Gae- 
lic, Manks,  Portuguese,  Frenchj  Danish,  German,  Arabic,  Tamulian, 
and  Bengalee  languages. 

It  has  made  grants  of  books  or  money, 

To  the  Waldensian  churches  in  Piemont ; 

To  the  persecuted  Protestants  in  the  archbishopric  of  Saltzburgh  ; 

To  French,  Danish,  and  Swedish  prisoners  taken  during  the  late  war  ;■ 

To  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Scilly  Islands  ; 

To  the  Gr^ek. churches  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statements,  that  scarcely  any  design 
has  been  pursued  by  other  Societies  separately,  but  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  vast  and  comprehensive  plan  of  the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  and  that  its  principle  is  not  more  calculated 
to  unite  and  combine. the  efforts  of  churchmen,  in  a  particular  cause, 

*  Those 'twio 'Apostolic  teachers,  SWartz  andGerick^,  were  among  the  number  of  the 
Society's  missionaries ;  and  the  estabUffhment  of  the  Mission  Collegie  at  Calcutta  i$  to  be 
attributed  mainly  to  its  exertions. 
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^dMxi  to  knit  the  hearts  of  the  whole  human  race  in  one  eomtnoR  bond 
o^  reiigiotis  feUowship. 

The  Society  has  lately  removed  from  the  house  which  it  so  lon^  oe- 
enpied  in  Bartlett'a  Buildings,  to  a  mueh  mor#  spa^sious  and  commo- 
jtoiis  bouse,  situated  ;a  the  corner  of  Great  Queen^street,  Lincoln's- 
tnn-fields.  Th^  days  of  meeting»  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  mosth, 
except  August  and  September^  remain  the  same ;  but  tb^  hour  is  altered 
ifvpm  twelve  tp  one  o'clock. . 


'■  .  4 


\Vh£n  the  Society  foi  Promoting  Christiafti  Knowledge  was  fir9(restal»- 
Hshed,  its  intention  was  to  carry  oft  its  designs  abroad,  as  well  a»  at 
home;  but  in  1701,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  form  a  eorporatioii, 
which  should  limit  its  view*  to  the  fovdgn  dependeneies  of  A«  king- 
dom ;  and  many  of  the  then  subseribing  and  corremondlng  members 
obtained  a  eharrter  for  chat  purpose,  an  abstract  of  whieh  win  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  nature  of  thi9  Society's  institution  and  objects. 

"  King  William  III.  was  graciously  pleased,  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1701,  to  erect  and  settle  a  Corporation  with  a  perpetual  succession,  by 
the  narao"  of  The  Society  pou  th»  Propaoation  op  the  Goi^el  t» 
Foreign  Parts  ;  for  the  receiving,  managing,  aikd  disposing  of  the 
contributions  of  such  persons  as  would  be  induced  to  extend  their 
charity  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  learned  and  an  orthodox  CKergy, 
and  the  making  of  such  other  ppoviskm  as  mights  be  necessary  fbr  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  upon  infbrroation,  thut  in 
many  of  our  plantations^  eolonies,  and  ketones  beyond  the  seas^  the 
provision  for  ministers  was  mean,  and  many  of  onr  said  plantations, 
ColonieS)  and  factories,  were  wholly  unprovided  of  a  maintenance  for 
ministers,  and  the  public  worship  of  God ;  and  that,  for  lack  of  sup*- 
port  and  maintenance  of  such,  many  of  his  loving  subjects  wanted  the 
administration  of  God*»  word  and  sacraments^  ar^  seemed  to  be  aban- 
doned to  atheism  and  infidelity,  and  others^  of  them  to  Popish  supeN 
stition  and  idolatry." 

The  Society  was  composed,  by  the  charter,  of  the  chief  prelates 
and  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  of  noble  and  eminent  persons  in 
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the  $t«te>  wkb  a  pewer  to  eleet^  frotii  tivtt^  td  time,  such  others  to  be 
iiienil)ers  of  the  CQr|»raFt]on,  as  they,  or  the  itiajor  part  of  them,  should 
think  beneficial  to  their  cliarituble  designs,  to  receive  the  donations  of 
all  charitable  and  well-disposed  persons  towards  this  most  pious  de- 
sign :  and,  through  his  Especial  blessing,  this  work  of  the  Lord  hath 
all  along  prospered  in  their  hafnds. 

Tiie  Socfety,  as  their  charter  directs,  giv6  an  annual  account  to  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor^  the  Lofd  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  PleaSy  of  the  several  mms  of 
THoney  by  them  received,  and  laid  out,  and  of  the  management  and  dispa^ 
sition  (^ihe  revenues  of  the  CorporeUion:  an  abstract  of  which,  and  of 
their  proceedings,  they  annually  publish. 

The  fact,  of  the  Society's  being  obliged  by  its  charier,  to  render  an 
annual  account  of  its  receipts  and  escpenditure,  to  the  Lord  Chaneellor, 
to  die  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  to  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  must  satisfy  every  candid 
enquirer,  that  its  funds  cannot  be  misapplied.  The  annexed  tables 
will  shew  at  one  view  the  sources  of  its  income,  the  encreasing  de* 
niands  upon  its  f\n}di^  the  noble  uses  to  which  its  expenditure  is  di>- 
rected,  and  the  inadequacy  of  its  present  resources  (encreased  though 
they  have  been  latefy)  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  an  increasing 
population  in  our  colonies. 
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A  Commentary  on  the  Visum  of  Zechariah  the  Prophet ;  with  a  cor- 
rected Translation  and  Critical  Notes,  By  the  Rev.  John  Sto- 
NARD,  Rector  of  Aldingham^  Lancashire.  8vo.  Pp.  462.  14s. 
Rivingtons.     1824. 

"  Among  the  evangelical  prophets  who  foretold  the  adven* 
and  character  of  Christ,  none"  says  Dr.  Hales,  "ranks  higher 
than  Zechariah ;  the  prophetic  spirit  shining  clearer  and  brighter 
as  the  time  approached."  "  A  good  critical  commentary  upon 
this  prophet,'  he  observes,  quoting  from  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe, 
**  would  be  the  best  key  to  the  opening  of  all  the  rest."  It  is, 
indeed,  surprising,  Hhat  in  this  our  day  of  curious  and  critical 
inquiry  into  the  word  of  prophecy,  little  notice  should  have 
been  taken  of  a  writer  ^who  is  in  many  respects  so  highly  dis- 
tinguished; who  not  only  delivered  several  important  predic- 
tions respecting  the  Messiah,  but  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  rouse 
a  spirit  of  investigation — some  of  his  prophecies  requiring  a 
double  interpretation.  We  are,  however,  less  inclined  to  re- 
gret the  inattention  with  which  he  has  been  treated,  since  it  has 
been,  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  the  occasion  of  calling  forth  the 
talents  of  such  a  commentator  as  the  author  of  the  work  now 
before  us.  His  example  will  no  doubt  be  followed  by  others, 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  prophetic 
writings ;  and  we  shall  no  longer  have  to  lament,  that  one  of 
the  most  sublime  and  instructive,  of  the  Prophets  should  meet 
with  comparative  neglect. 

To  lay  before  our  readers  a  correct  analysis  of  Dr.  Stonard's 
Commentary,  or  in  other  words,  to  transfer  his  labours  into  a 
few  pages  of  our  Review,  is  no  easy  task :  we  fear  we  must 
occasion  disappointment,  unless  we  transgress  our  proper  limits. 
We  fear  too,  lest  having  been  much  captivated  by  the  true  cri- 
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tical  skilly  the  taste,  the  ingenuity,  the  sober  judgment,  the 
chastened  eloquence  shown  in  this  work,  we  should  be  unable 
to  take  off  our  pen,  as  in  duty  bound,  when  we  shall  be  warned 
that  it  is  time  to  make  room  for  other  claimantSi 

Dr.  Stonard  brings  to  his  undertakinff  the  qualifleations  of 
a  scholar,  sound  principles^  and  a  spirit  of  deep,  accurate 
investigation.  Two  or  three  rules  which  he  has  prescribed  to 
himself  shall  be  given,  accordinff  to  our  custom,  as  nearly  as 
mav  be,  in  his  own  words.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  been  so 
little  disposed  to  stray  from  our  English  Version,  that  he  has 
entitled  the  translation  prefixed  to  his  Commentary,  not  a  new, 
but  a  corrected  one.  "  For  although,"  says  he,  "  I  would  not 
follow  with  servile  timidity,  I  could  not  allow  myself  lightly,  and 
as  I  feel,  irreverently,  to  desert  that  pattern  of  general  exoel- 
lence,  which,  if  all  its  real  errors  were  corrected,  its  deficiencies 
supplied,  and  every  needful  improvement  made,  would  still,  as  a 
whole,  remain  little  affected  by  the  changes  that  would  be  thus 
introduced."  P.  x\.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  his  labours, 
which  are  confined  to  the  Vision  of  Zechariah,  he  thinks, 
himself  fully  justified  in  treating  it  as  an  independent  prophecy, 
not  less  distinguished  from  the  remainder  of  Zechariah's  vo* 
lum«,  than  from  the  predictions  delivered  by  any  other  prophet. 
The  strong  similarity  which  subsists  between  this  and  the  Reve- 
lation of  St.  John,  he  considers  as  not  the  adventitious  result 
of  like  subiects  falling  under  like  emblems,  but  the  calculated 
^llfeet  of  design,  connecting  them  by  such  strong  marks  of 
conformity,  as  might  point  out  their  mutual  intelligence  and 
general  intercommimity. 

The  leading  principle  upon  which  the  interpretation  of  this 
portion  of  the  prophetic  word  should  proceed,  he  has  laid  down 
in  another  place.  The  vision  of  Zechariah  "  is  not  a  book  of 
prophecies,  but  a  prophecy  contained  in  a  book.  It  is  not  a 
mere  aggregate,  but  a  perfect  whole;  the  narrative  of  a  sinde 
revelation  given  in  one  night."  P.  29S.  It  is  evidently  intended 
to  be  an  orderly  composition.  The  interpretation  must  follow 
the  order  of  events,  and  preserve  the  unity  of  the  vision.  This 
is  manifestly  a  point  of  the  very  first  importance,  and  one  which 
we  would  press  on  the  attention  of  our  readers;  only. remarking 
that  it  must  not  be  taken  in  such  strictness  as  not  to  allow  for 
some  of  the  events  foretold  to  synchronize,  and  the  course  of  a 
sucteeding  one  to  commence  before  that  which  precedes  it  is 
Concluded.  Dr.  Stonard  allows  the  prophet  also  the  liberty  of 
going  back,  like  an  historian,  to  relate  events  in  detail  of  whidi 
he  had  ptetiously  taken  a  comprehensive  view.  But  his  great 
bbject  is  to  prevent  the  «h\ifliing  and  intermixing  of  the  variouB 
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parts,  without  regard  to  time  and  place.  **  It  is>"  jsays  \e^ 
'^  inconsistait  with  all  notion  of  proiNriety»  if  after  having  ad- 
vanced in  the  progress  of  events  for  five  or  six  hundred  years« 
the  narrative  should  roll  backward  to  the  period  of  its  com- 
mencement, and  speak  of  times  and  circumstances  which  have 
been  dismissed  from  the  reader's  attention." 

We  are  giad  to  see  an  interpreter  subject  himself  to  a  rule 
and  fixed  principle;  nothing  can  be  of  greater  consequence, 
than  to  reduce  to  order  the  vague  ideas  with  which  some  seem 
to  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  approach  their  subject.  Pro- 
phecy is  a  field  in  which  there  is  most  need  of  walking  warily» 
because  we  have  for  our  guide,  as  it  were,  a  light  shining  in  a 
dark  place.  We  should  be  fearful,  therefore,  not  only  of  walk- 
i^  without  rule,  but  of  hastily  adopting  a  wrong  one. 

Though  we  are  disposed  to  recommend  Dr.  Stonard's 
principle  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  yet  we  would  have 
it  well  weighed  before  it  is  adopted.  That  events  should 
be  *^  shuffled  and  interminded,''  without  order,  is  next  to 
inroossible.  But  may  not  tne  same  period  be  brought  again 
before  the  eye  of  the  seer,  for  the  sake  of  showing  rather  a 
different  course  of  events,  or  the  same  under  a  different  aspect? 
In  short,  considering  how  little  we  know  of  the  mind  of  Him 
who  presented  the  vision,  and  the  difficulty  which  attends  even 
the  natural  and  obvious  mode  of  referring  to  the  explanation  of 
one  prophecy  for  the  meaning  of  another,  we  should  be  very 
cautious  in  the  rules  which  we  lay  down,  the  justness  of  which 
we  c«uiot  easily  ascertain,  and  in  the  appUcation  of  which  we 
are  very  liable  to  err. 

The  visions  were  presented  to  the  prophet  by  night :  the  first 
<wa8  that  of  a  man  seated  on  a  red  horse  among  myrtle  trees, 
(exhaling,  as  it  were,  a  sweet  savour  of  life,)  in  a  bottom,  or 
deep  valley ;  and  behind  him  were  horses,  (that  is,  thrjte  sever^ 
troops  of  horses  with  horsemen  on  them,)  red,  pale,  and  white. 
The  horseman  in  the  front  is  explained  to  be  the  angel  of  Je- 
hovah, the  second  person  in  the  Godhead ;  the  troops  behind 
are  ministering  angels,  who  go  to  and  fro  to  do  the  will  of  God^ 
The  colours  of  the  horses  have  an  appropriate  signification, 
relative  to  the  ministry  of  the  riders.  Red,  or  the  colour  of 
fire,  tlie  image  of  wrath  and  of  war,  marks  the  first  company ; 
and  the  leader  is  also  on  a  red  horse,  as  particularly  commanding 
this  band,  the  first  that  was  to  be  called  into  action.  The  se- 
cond colour,  according  to  Dr.  Stonard,  is  pale;  gihd  say  Bo- 
ehart  and  Vitringa.  Dr.  8.,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  deduces 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  pn^  Sorck,  fi*om  the  colour  of  the 
grape  and  of  flax;  this  impli^  disease,  languishing  ackncsf, 
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and  death.  ^'  tVhite  is  the  colour  which  marks  the  horsefi  of 
the  third  company  ;  the  emhlem  of  religious^  moral,  and  judi- 
cial purity ;  also,  of  rejoicing,  of  victory,  and  of  celestial  roy- 
■alty."  These  ministers  of  God  report  to  the  captain  of  the 
Lord's  host,  that  all  the  earth  (that  is,  in  the  second  year  of 
Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Persian  empire)  sitteth  still 
and  is  at  rest,"  its  inhabitants  reposing  in  the  tranquillity  of 
peace  and  prosperity.  Upon  which  the  angel  of  Jehovah  breaks 
forth  into  an  expostulation,  ^'  O  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  how  long 
wilt  thou  not  have  mercy  on  Jerusalem  and  on  the  cities  of 
Judah,  against  which  thou  hast  had  indignation  these  seventy 
years  ?"  This  is  a  different  term,  says  Dr.  S.  from  that  fore- 
told by  Jeremiah,  which  began  with  the  first  captivity  of  the 
Jews  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  ended  on  their  return,  by 
the  decree  of  C)rrus.  "  That  was  seventy  years  of  captivity  to 
the  people ;  this,  seventy  years  of  indignation  against  the  cities 
of  Judah.  This  latter  term  began  with  the  invasion  of  Judea 
in  the  year  B.C.  590,  and  was  just  expiring  in  the  second  year 
of  Darius,  answering  to  the  year  B.C.  5^0." 

It  is  very  remarkable,  but  quite  analogous  to  the  course  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  thought  fit  to  adopt  in  dealing  out  the 
word  of  prophecy,  that  so  much  perplexity  should  attend  a  pre- 
diction which  seemed  to  mark  out  the  moment  at  which  the 
period  in  question  was  to  commence;  a  period  limited  to  a  small 
number  of  years,  and  easily  to  be  distinguished.  We  are  dis-» 
posed  to  revert  to  the  old  opinion  of  Dean  Prideaux,  adopted  by, 
Bishop  Newton,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  accomplished 
at  three  different  times.  Neither  the  state  of  Judaea,  nor  that 
of  Babylon,  will  allow  us  to  believe  that  Jeremiah's  prophecy 
received  its  final  accomplishment  by  the  return  of  the  Jew« 
under  the  decree  of  Cyrus.  Tfie  desolation  of  Babylon,  says 
Prideaux,  and  at  last  her  final  destruction,  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews.  This  is  a  circumstance  neve? 
to  be  lost  sight  of,  in  calculating  the  years  under  this  pro- 
phecy—a  prophecy  which  should  be  diligently  studied,  if  for 
this  reason  only,  that  being  of  narrow  extent,  and  possessing 
characters  which  are  strongly  marked,  its  right  interpretation 
might  serve  as  a  key  for  opening  the  general  style  of  the  pro- 
phetic volume.  But  we  have  be<?n  seduced  into  a  long  digres- 
sion. 

Jehovah,  or  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  as  Dr.  S.  seems  rightly  to 
understand  it,  then  speaks  good,  comfortable  words,  declaring 
his  great  jealousy  for  Jerusalem  and  Zion,  and  his  anger  with 
the  heathen,  because  he  had  been  angry  (as  here  properly  ren- 
4ered)  but  a  little  while,  and  they  had  helped  forward  the  afflic- 
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Vion :  he  i^onMses^  therefore,  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
both  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the  land  of  Judah.  The  completion 
of  this  promise  is  justly  referred  by  Vitringa,  Dr.  Blaney,  and 
others,  to  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  Jerusalem  under  the 
government  of  the  Maccabees. 

It  remains  only  to  state  under  this  head.  Dr.  S.'s  interpre- 
tation of  the  office  of  the  persons  represented  by  the  horsemen. 
JEleferring  to  the  four  great  kingdoms,  which  were  presented  in 
visions  to  Daniel,  and  taking  notice  that  the  Babylonian  empire 
was  now  overthrown,  he  considers  the  first  troop  seen  by  Ze- 
chariah, as  intended  to  represent  the  ministering  spirits  survey- 
ing and  directing  the  affairs  of  the  Jews  during  their  subjection 
to  the  Persian  empire  ;  the  second,  those  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  concerns  of  God*s  people,  while  the  third  earthly  mo- 
narchy should  bear  rule,  and  array  the  forces  destined  to  reduce 
its  strength;  and  the  third,  the  celestial  ministers  preparing  the 
way  for  the  Prince  of  Peace,  ministering  to  the  heirs  of  his  sal- 
ivation, supporting  and  strengthening  his  church,  and  subduing 
its  enemies.  In  the  colour  of  the  horses  of  each  company,  he 
discovers  an  appropriate  emblem :  the  red  colour  of  the  first 
representing  the  rapid  and  bloody  overthrow  of  the  Persian 
monarchy ;  the  paleness  of  the  second,  the  weakness  and  gra- 
dual wasting  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  ;  and  the  white  colour 
of  the  third,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  armies  in  the  Apo- 
calypse, the  purity  and  triumphs  of  Christ  in  his  kingdom. 

The  second  vision  will  detain  us  but  a  short  time.  The 
prophet  sees  four  horns,  that  is,  four  horned  animals  ;  for,  he 
well  observes,  "  in  order  to  form  a  clear  and  true  conception  of 
prophetic  symbols,  we  ought  to  suppose  them,  except  some  par- 
ticular variations  be  expressed,  to  be  presented  to  view  in  con- 
formity with  their  nature  and  their  appearance  in  a  natural 
state."  These  are  the  four  great  empires  which  scattered,  or 
oppressed  Judah,  Israel,  and  Jerusalem.  He  sees  also  four 
workmen — a  better  rendering  than  our  English  "  carpenters," 
— "  fabbri,"  say  the  ItaUan  translations — who  were  come  to 
fray  them,  to  cast  out  the  horns  of  the  Gentiles.  The  predic- 
tion has  hitheito  been  accompUshed  thus  ;  Cyrus  frayed  away 
and  cast  forth  the  first  or  Babylonian  horn.  Alexander,  the 
anti-type  of  the  second  workman,  subverted  the  Persian  horn. 
The  Maccabees  and  Asmoneans,  particularly  Johannes  Hyr- 
canus,  drove  away  that  proud  oppressive  born  which  the  Seleu- 
cidse  lifted  up ;  and  the  Romans  finaUy  dissolved  the  Macedo- 
nian power.  The  horn  of  heathen  Rome  was  scattered  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  cast  out  before  that  renowned 
Christian  workman,  Constantino  the  Great.    And  Christian 
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Rome  having  lifted  up  her  horn  to  scatter  the  true  Church  xni, 
people  of  God,  has  heen  frayed  and  driven  off  from  a  great 

Sart  of  the  Christian  territory  by  those  illustrious  workmen,  the 
Leformers  and  their  disciples.  From  so  much  experience  of 
the  past  we  derive  encouragement  for  the  foture,  and  look  for- 
ward with  lively,  yet  humble  and  reverent  faith  to  the  time, 
when,  by  Christ,  and  those  who  are  "  workers  with  him,"  and 
under  him,  the  last  horn,  in  its  last  form,  shall  fly  in  dismay^ 
and  be  utterly  cast  out  from  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  chosen 
people  of  God* 

In  the  third  vision  the  image  is  taken  from  the  businees  in 
which  the  Jews  were  then  employed.  A  man  is  seen  with  a 
measuring  line,  going  '*  to  measure  Jerusalem ;  to  see  what  is 
the  breadth  thereof,  and  what  the  length  thereof."  And  a 
promise  is  made  that  *'  Jerusalem  shall  be  inhabited  as  towns 
without  walls ;"  or  as  Dr.  Stonard  renders  the  original  more 
literally,  *'  shall  dwell  as  villages,"  that  is, -in  a  state  of  peace, 
liberty,  and  security.  "  For  I  will  be  unto  her,  saith  J^ovah^ 
a  wall  round  about,  and  will  be  the  glory  In  the  midst  of  her." 

"  The  glory  is  a  figurative  one,"  says  Dr.  Stonard.  "  God  will  be 
really  and  eiTectually  present  in  the  rebuilt,  restored  city,  and  will  mani- 
fest his  presence  by  sufficient  signs,  enlightening,  cherishing,  and  com- 
forting it.  •  •  •  •  It  is  at  least  consistent  with  analogy  to  believe,  that  the 
city  also  is,  in  many  respects  at  least,  to  be  considered  as  a  figurative 
city,  a  spiritual  and  holy  republic,  under  the  peculiar  and  supreme 
government  of  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts."     P.  66, 

Dr.  Stcoiard  quotes  passages  from  Isaiah  and  Haggai^  thiU; 
speak  of  a  glory,  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  presence ;  whiek 
he  interprets  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Godhead  in  the  person 
o£  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  His  presence  was  die.  spiritual  glory 
which  filled  the  temple  and  the  city. 

"  But  temporal  Jerusalem  perversely  shut  her  eyes  to  the 
thus  revealed  in  the  midst  of  her  ;  and  that  being  withdrawn,  her  i 
of  fire  also,  the  Divine  protection,  departed  from  her,  and  leh  he* 
naked  to  her  enemies.  In  the  mean  time,  the  spiritual  Jerusalem  had 
been  founded  and  reared,  and  stood  ready  to  receive  both.  In  heri 
accordingly,  the  glory  of  God  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  seen  bf 
tke  eye  of  &ith  far  brighter  than  it  ever  shone  in  the  temfAe  or  tabnw 
nadeofold... 

^  Christ  is  also  her  wall  of  fire  round  about :  he  has  protected  Us 
i^rch,  and  brought  it  off  victorious  from  the  blopdy  attempto  which 
the  fourth  homhss.  .made  to  crush  and  destroy  it.*  'He  has  continually 
extended  and  expanded  it,  yetstiU,  as  villages  without  walks  unconfioed 
to  people  or  .to  country,  ever  open  also  to  hostile  attacks,  though  ever 
rising  superior  to  thetn.*  -But  ecclesiastical  history  has  hitherto  traced 
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only  tho  ri«d  and  progress  of  the  spiritual  Jerus^dam ;  ber  p^rfeetioK 
i9  yet  future  ;  her  glory  has  not  yet  shone  forth  to  the  eyes  of  the  world 
in  that  full  brightness  which  it  is  destined  to  attain."  P.  79. 

May  we  not  ask,  whether  the  glory  of  God  in  the  midsit  of 
his  people,  when  converted  and  restored  to  their  own  landy 
ought  not  to  be  notieed  in  this  place  ? 

It  is  here  that  we  seem  to  observe  a  defect  in  Dr.  Storiard*a 
interpretation  of  Zechariah's  visions.  They  not  onlv  reijuire.to 
be  understood  as  including  a  primary  and  scconaary  accom-* 
plishment,  but  the  city  then. building  should  be  considered  as 
typical  of  the  new  Jerusalem^  the  church  of  the  whole  restored 
^ra^litiah  nation.  We  have  given  the  above  passage,  in  faci 
an  abridgement  of  our  author's  pages,  beoamse  it  affords  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  mode  of  interpretation,  whieh,  we  must  admit, 
is  scrupulously  and  almost  laboriously  exact,  yet  free,  eloquent^ 
and  devout  And  in  what  we  have  just  said  we  must  not  be 
supposed  to  mean  that  he  is  altogether  forgetful  of  that  time 
when  Israel  shall  return  to  the  Lord  their  Grod,  and  to  David 
their  king ;  for  he  especially  notices,  that  one  of  the  promises 
refisrs  to  that  period. 

We  wiU  not  follow  our  author  through  this  vision,  lest  we 
should  appear  too  minute.  We  will  ^y  observe,  that  he 
takes  an  opportunity,  as  in  several  pIiEtces,  so  here  in  two  in* 
stances,  to  prove  the  divinity  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah ;  and  for 
his  assiduous  investigation  of  this  point,  to  which  we  shall  again 
have  oecasion  to  refer,  he  merits  our  best  thanks. 

The  fourth  vision  is  that  remarkable  one  of  "  Joshua,  the 
high  priest,  standing  before  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  and  Satan 
standing  at  his  right  hand  to  resist  him.'*  Jehovah  rebukes 
Satan,  and  commands  the  filthy  garments  to  be  taken  off  with 
whiek  Joshua  was  clothed,  and  a  change  of  raiment  to  be  given 
him,  and  a  clean  turban  to  be  set  on  his  head  ;  signuying 
thereby  that  his  iniquity  had  passed  away  from  him,  and  that 
he  was  restored  to  the  full  dignity  and  exercise  of  his  office. 
Jehovah  then  gives  him  a  charge,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
tells  him,  that  he  and  his  fellows  who  sit  before  him  are  '^  men 
of  sign,"  (so  Dr.  Stonard  translates  the  words,  ^*  ego  iUo$  dedi 
in  sigmm*'*  Michaelis,)  adding,  '^  for  behold,  I  am  about  to 
introduce  my  servant,  the  Branch.  For  behold  the  stone, 
which  I  have  set  before  Joshua :  upon  one  stone  seven  eyes. 
Behold,  I  am  the  engraver  of  the  engraving  thereof,  saitk 
Jehovah  of  hosts.**  Lapis  hie  sine  dubio  Ckrisius  est^  says 
Michaelis,  quoting  St.  Jerome.  Dr.  Stonard  infers  from  va- 
rious passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testument,  not  only  that 
Christ  is  typ^ied  by  the  stone  set  before  <Joshua,  but  that  the 
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image  is  one,  which  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  inspired  the  Pro-> 

i)hets  and  Apostles,  regarded  (if  we  may  so  speak,)  with  pecu- 
iar  complacency.  **  The  *  seven  eyes '  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  angels  of  God  subject  to  the  command  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  bringing  to  pass  the  counsels  of  his  provi* 
dencCf  in  the  protection,  support,  and  extension,  of  his  kingdom 
of  gratce.** 

*^  *  Behold,  &c/ .  •  •  •  The  declaration  contains  a  plain  and  direct  allusion 
to  the  ten  commandments  of  the  law,  which  are  expressly  said  to  have 
been  written  or  engraven  on  two  tables  of  stone  by  the  finger  of  God. 
Therefore  God  is  equally  the  sculptor  of  both.  At  the  same  time  an 
Opposition  between  the  two  is  here  clearly  intimated.  The  law  of  the 
tables  worketh  wrath,  condemnation,  and  death  ;  but  Christ  is  the  au<!- 
thor  of  peace,  righteousness,  and  Hfe  ;  and  so  the  stone,  which  is  the 
type  of  him,  is  engraved  not  with  that  letter  which  killeth,  but  with  the 
emblems  of  those  ministering  spirits,  who  are  sent  forth  to  minister  for 
them,  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation,  as  agents  under  the  divine  Angel 
of  that  better  covenant."    P.  188. 

Whether  the  reader  adopt  this  interpretation  of  the  engrav- 
ing, or  prefer  that  given  by  Vitringa,  and  others,  he  will,  under 
this  vision,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  be  pleased  to  see  the  author 
labouring  diligently  and  successfully  to  defend  the  high  dignity 
and  divine  nature  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  the  '^  Archangel 
Judge,"  against  Archbishop  Newcome  and  Dr.  Blaney.  But 
we  must  again  refer  him  to  the  book  itself,  the  investigation  be- 
ing scarcely  such  as  can  with  propriety  be  introduced  into  these 
pages.  We  are  anxious  also  to  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  succeeding  vision,  in  the  interpretation  and  illus- 
tration of  which  Dr.  Stonard  is  pecuUarly  happy. 

The  emblem  here  is  remarkably  splendid  and  significant. 
The  principal  object  that  met  the  eyes  of  Zechariah,  was  a 
candelabrum,  a  candlestick  or*  lamp-bearer,  entirely  of  gold, 
pure,  solid,  costly,  precious,  consisting  of  a  tall  upright  shaft, 
surmounted  by  a  bowl,  and  of  a  niunber  of  branches,  each  of 
which  supported  a  lamp,  springing  out  of  it,  as  boughs  from  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  but  only  on  two  sides.  The  image  is  evidently 
taken  from  the  candlesticks  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  but  dif- 
fered widely  from  them.  The  difference  is  very  closely  examined 
by  our  author ;  and  very  remarkable  it  is.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  a  bowl  or  basin  on  the  top  of  the  «haft,  intended  to  con- 
taui  oil  for  the  nourishment  of  the  lights  of  the  lamps ;  ^'  and 
its  seven  lamps  upon  it,  seven  and  seven."  This  is  Dr.  Sto- 
nard*8  translation,  who  takes  the  copulative  in  a  distributive 
sense,  expressing  a  pair  Of  sevens.  From  the  bowl  proceeded 
pipes  conveying  oil,tp.the  lamps;  and  beside  the  candlestick 
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stood  two  olive  trees,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  whose  branches 
shed  their  produce  into  spouts  or  gutters,  from  which  the  bowl 
was  supplied.  This  is,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the 
human  frame,  the  noblest  image  presented  to  us  in  that  wonder- 
ful repository  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  splendid — ^the  holy 
Scripture.  It  is  thus  explained  by  Dr.  Stonard,  who  has  fol- 
lowed it  at  great  length  with  a  minuteness,  and  often  a  felicity 
of  expression,  that  shew  the  taste  and  admiration  with  which 
he  contemplates  the  magnificent  picture.  Light,  in  general,  id 
the  emblem  of  excellence,  discerned,  acknowledged,  and  ad- 
mired by  the  world.  A  material  lamp  is  an  instrument  formed 
to  yield  an  artificial  light,  which  being  sustained  by  oil  is  really 
nothing  but  oil  kindled  into  a  flame.  When  a  lamp  is  taken 
for  the  emblem  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  excellence,  truth 
must  be  its  oil,  the  pabuliun  of  its  hght,  which  in  reality  is 
nothing  else  than  truth  displayed,  shewing  itself  to  the  world. 
Accordingly  the  oil,  which  is  the  food  of  the  symbolical  lamp, 
set  before  us  in  this  part  of  Zechariah's  vision,  is  truth  ;  divine, 
moral,  religious,  or  saving  truth.  When  the  truth  is  received 
by  any  man,  he  has  then  the  mystic  oil  in  himself ;  and  when 
that  oil  is  kindled  into  a  flame,  not  only  is  he  internally  en- 
lightened^ but  he  conducts  himself  accordingly,  and  becomes 
truly  good  and  holy.  It  is  the  property  of  light  to  diffuse  itself 
upon  all  objects  within  its  reach.  He  that  hath  in  himself  this 
spiritual  light,  who  acts  and  lives  according  to  the  truth,  makes 
it  shine  before  men ;  he  gives  hght  to  the  world. 

A  material  candlestick  is  an  instrument  constructed  to  bear 
a  lamp,  or  many  lamps,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light.  A  S3rm- 
bolical  or  spiritual  candlestick,  with  many  branches  and  lamps, 
represents  a  body  or  assemblage  of  persons,  enlightened  and 
shining  as  before  mentioned,  collected  into  a  regular  society  for 
the  purpose  of  dissipating  the  spiritual  dulteess  of  a  world 
lying  in  sin,  and  enveloped  in  ignorance.  Such  a  society  is  the 
Church,  which  alone  containing  in  itself  the  principles  of  saving 
truth,  of  holiness,  of  soUd  comfort,  and  everlasting  happiness, 
is  the  instrument  constructed,  and  appointed  by  God,  to  hold 
forth  the  hght,  which  may  guide  the  steps  of  men  into  the  way 
of  peace.  Every  true  member  of  it  is  luminous,  at  once  en- 
lightened and  enlightening ;  so  speaking  and  so  living,  as  to 
show  forth  to  others  the  light  that  is  in  himself.  And  not  only 
is  the  symbol  of  a  candlestick  well  adapted  to  represent  the 
church  of  God,  but  the  church  is  actually  represented  by  it  in 
crther  parts  of  Scripture.  In  particular,  in  the  Apocalypse, 
'*  the  seven  candlesticks  are  the  seven  churches."  Since  then 
a  candlestick  in  general  is  ]the  scriptural  symbol  of  a  church,  a 
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caildleftttck  with  seven  branches  «Ad  lianp«  muat  be  Ihe  ayiiix 
bol  of  the  universal,  ehurch,  spread  abroad  through  all  it« 
numerous  congregationsi  having  and  giving  lightt  For  the 
number  seven  being  used  in  i^iplure  to  denote  not  merd; 
an  indefinite  multitude,  but  totality  and  perfection*  the  seven 
lamps  are  well  calculated  to  denote  all  the  various  and  dis*- 
persed  oongregations  of  the  great  spiritual  body»  at  the  same 
time  that^  being  fixed  on  branches  proceeding  from  one  shaft* 
ihej  plainly  imply*  thai  all  those  ^mgregations  aare  united  in 
one  body  of  the  universal  church* 

The  church  of  Israel  was  represmited  by  thia  figure  of  a  ean** 
dlestick  m  the  tabernacle  and  temple ;  and  since  the  Gentile 
church  was  on  every  account  entitled  to  be  represented  by  a  Jikt 
type  as  the  Jewish*  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  chnrch  would 
be  properly  represented  by  two  candlesdcks  of  seven  branebas 
eacn.  But  since  these  churches  have  be«i  made  one*  what 
symbol  could  be  so  apt  and  so  consistent  with  scriptural  doetrines 
and  imagery*  as  that  of  a  candlestick  bearing  fourteen  kmpe  on 
as  many  branches*  issuing  in  two  sept^iaries  from  ito  oppoote 
sides  ?  Such  exactly  was  the  candlestick  eidiibited  in  viabn  to 
Zechariah. 

The  candlestick  must  have  had  some  baae  or  foot*  whidi 
would  represent  the  foundation  oat  which  the  church  atanda. 
This  is  no  other  than  Jesus  Chijat*  and  the  base*  therefore,  mnai; 
have  been  the  stone  with  seven  eyes  mentioned  in  dua*  aa  well 
as  in  the  foregoing  vision.  The  shaft  of  a  eandleatick  aptings 
up  iEtnmediately  from  the  base*  and  b  in  reality  nodung  more 
than  the  elongation  or  elevation  of  it.  In  the  one*  Christ  is  re^ 
presented  as  the  foundation  of  the  church ;  in  the  other*  he 
ap|>eajrs  aa  the  principle  of  spiritual  vitaUty  to  aD  its  eongrepar 
tions  and  members.  The  branches  of  Ihe  candlestick  nowmg 
ont  of  the  shaft*  intimate  the  closesi:  union*  and  absolute  depend- 
aaoe  of  all  of  them  upon  him ;  in  exact  correspondence  with  that 
other  figure*  under  which  our  Iiord  is  pleased  to  represent  him- 
self as  the  trunk  of  the  spnitiial  vine*  and  hia  disetples  aa  the 
branches. 

On  the  right  and  left  sidea  of  the  candlestick  were  two  olive 
trees*  which  attracted  the  particulajr  attention  of  the  Profdiet; 
and  he  enquired  *'  what  are  those  two  oSve  trees  f  and  agmn* 
<^  what  are  the  two  branches  of  the  olive  treea*  whidi*  through 
two  oil  gutters*  drain  ofi*  the  oil  from  them?"  The  answer  of 
the  mterpreting  angdi  seems  to  imidy  aa  almost  culpable  igno- 
rance in  the  prophet.  ^'  Knowest  thou  not  what  these  be  ?  These 
are  the  two  sons  of  oil*  which,  stand  before  the  Lond  of  the  whole 
earlli."    M  olive  tree  is  used  by  Jeremiah*  and  by  St.  Paul*  as 
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an  emblem  ef  4i6  Jewish  church.    Bat  the  ehureh  colapoimded 
of  Jewish  and  Gentile  believers  is  afaready  set  before  us  in  the 
significant  embkm  of  the  golden  candlestick.    We  must»  there^ 
fore,  find  for  the  two  dire  trees,  a  different  interpretation^ 
which  shall  join  die  subjects  represented  by  them  in  the  most 
intimate  relation  to  the  church.     **  We  may  fairly  presume 
thc»i,"  says  Dr.  Blaney,  '<  to  be  no  other,  than  the  two  dispeii*- 
sations  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  under  which  were  commiuii- 
cated  the  precious  oracles  of  divine  truth,  which  illuminate  the 
soul,  and  make  men  wise  unto  salvation."    The  dispensations  of 
God  in  Ate  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are  die 
sole  fountains  of  die  spiritual  oil,  the  only  sources,  whence  divine 
or  moral,  religious  or  saving  truth,  is  derived  to  men  hi  perfect 
purity.    The  olive  trees  give  out  diesr  oil  by  two  peculur  and 
conspicuous  branches,  which  of  course  are  intended  to  represent 
some  eminent  and  espedal  instiuments  for  the  propagation  of  true 
religion.  These  are  the  ministers  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  or,  I 
should  rather  say,  of  the  Christian  religion,  considered  as  two 
distinct  bodies  of  men,  following,  in  analogy  to  the  candlestick, 
the  psxA  division  of  the  universal  church  into  its  two  primitive 
and  principal  parts,  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile.  For  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  actually  fulfils  the  oiSce  of  the  Jewish  priesthood, 
administerihg  the  old  dispensation  to  its  true  and  best  intent  and 
purpose,  not  according  to  the  letter  which  kffleth,  but  according 
to  d»e  spirit  which  giveth  Kfo.    The  two  branches  shed  forth 
die  juice  of  the  trees  to  the  support  of  the  limits  on  the  candle- 
stick,* so  do  the  ministers  of  the  Christian  region  convey  to 
their  congregations  the  sacred  truths  contmied  in  die  dispensa- 
tions of  the  law  and  the  gospel.    ^'  These,*'  said  the  an^el,  '^  are 
the  two  sons  pf  oil,  which  stand  before  the  Lord  of  ttie  whole 
earth.^    These  two  sons  of  oil  possess  abundandy,  and  are 
capable  of  aapplying  adequately  to  the  wants  of  we  church, 
those  divine  and  moral  truths  which  enlighten  men^s  minds  with 
the  knowledge,  and  touch  their  hearts  with  die  love  of  God,  and 
of  die  thaigs  whidi  are  eonducive  to  salvation.     They  are  said 
to  stand  before  die  Lord  of  die  whole  earth,  the  whole  territory 
of  C^iristendom,  aa  ministers  of  his  presence,  strengthened  by  his 
might,  as  stewards  of  his  mysteries,  to  act  the  part  of  the  wise 
householder,  who  bringedi  fordi  out  of  his  treasures  thinj^  new 
afld  old.    The  flow  of  juice  from  these  symbolical  trees  la  not 
limited  to  any  particular  aeasons,  but  is  perennial  and  perpetual* 
This  is  quite  suitable  to  the  naiure  of  the  subjects  represented 
by  thend,  whidli  continuaQy  send  forth  dieir  sacred  stream  of 
tradi,  without  tntemiiBsion  or  failvre,  in  ail  places,  at  all  seasona 
and  periods,  through  the  hands  and  instruments  appointed  to 
convey  the  same.    Again,  the  two  branches  send  out  the  oil 
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through  two  oil  gutters  or  spouts.  These  must  represent  the 
channels,  as  it  were,  through  which  the  ministers  of  the  divine 
dispensations  convey  the  blessings  of  religious,  saving  truth; 
those  institutions,  both  of  divine  and  human  origin,  which  afford 
to  the  ministry  the  most  convenient  and  edifying  means  of 
making  known  the  truth ;  such  are  the  sacraments  and  religious 
ordinances,  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  liturgies,  oral  and 
written  instructions. 

The  bowl,  which  is  the  reservoir  of  aU  the  oil  poured  forth 
from  the  two  ohve  trees,  must  necessarily  signify  something 
which  is  the  recipient  of  the  whole  body  of  truth,  made  known 
by  the  two  dispensations.  Now  such  a  recipient  is  no  where  to 
be  found,  but  in  the  body  of  the  church  universal.  The  bowl, 
indeed,  cannot  typify  the  church  as  it  is  known  to  the  world  in 
the  outward  and  visible  persons  and  actions  of  its  members,  but 
«s  it  is  discernible  in  contemplation  only  to  the  eye  of  the  under- 
standing. It  represents  the  church  at  unity,  having  all  its  parts 
nourished  by  the  same  food,  pervaded  by  the.  same  circulating 
blood,  animated  by  the  same  living  spirit,  according  to  the  image 
repeatedly  ejnployed  by  St.  Paul  to  represent  the  unity  of  the 
church.  The  pipes,  which  are  the  media  of  communication  be- 
tween the  lamps  and  the  bowl,  answer  the  same  purpose  to  the 
dishes  and  cups  of  the  former,  as  the  two  oil  gutters  do  to  the 
latter.  They  consequently  represent  the  same  things  in  respect 
to  the  several  congregations,  as  the  others  do  in  respect  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  Catholic  church ;  s.  e.  the  ministry  of  the  two 
dispensations  conveying  the  doctrines  of  truth  and  salvation  to 
their  respective  flocks  *. 

*  The  reader  may  be  well  pleased  to  have  the  interpretation  of  this  magnifi- 
cent emblem  as  given  by  the  excellent  Yitringa,  and  we  are  happy  to  adorn  our 
pages  with  the  words  of  so  great  a  man.  <<  Candelabrum  est  Eccleaia,  Ole^e 
figurant  tpiritum  S.  ut  liquet  ex  versa  6.  dona  et  gratiam  suam  cum  Keclesi& 
communicantem  per  medium  verbi  Dei,  divisi  in  libros,  Y.  et  N.  T.  Duo  illius 
majoros  rami  seu  termites  sunt  primo  et  prsBcipuo  sensu  Prophetas  ct  Apos- 
toli,  per  quos  Spiritui  Sancto  pfacuit  gratiam  saam  in  ficclesiam  derivare ; 
dcinde  etiam  omoes.veri  et  fidi  Eoclesiae  doctores  et  rectores,  quibos  Spiritus 
sanctus  in  Ecclosii  sedificand^  et  restauranda  utitur,  qui  Spiritum  sanctum  in 
se  habentj  et  ab  ipso  aguntur  et  moventur.  Tuhi  biui  in  hoc  mysterio  signifi- 
cant duo  ilia  instrumenta,  per  quae  institutiones  Ministroriim  Dei  transcunt  et 
parantur  ad  commanem  Ecelesise  usum,  Prtedicationem  oratem  et  Seripturam. 
Transcunt  autem  ad  communem  usum  EcclesuBi  quod  hie  adumbratur  per  2>i«- 
cum,  sive  vas  majus,  oleum  excipicns.  Quicquid  enim  ore  pradicatur  et  scriptia 
vuigatur  veluti  in  commune  aliquod  va$  coojicitur  et  defluit— qued  fit  per 
canaUs  sive  tubulos  minores,  ex  lecytho  in  lampadas  deseendentes :  per  quos 
hie  commode  intelligas  omnes  anims  piae  et  bene  in  Deum  adfectae  exercita- 
tiones,  meditationes,  labores,  per  quos,  tanquam  per  media,  sive  singularcs  cre- 
dentes,  sire  credentium  coetUs,  qui  per  lampades  candelabri  figurantur  com- 
munes illosEcclesias  et  eruditorum'profectus  in  se  tran8ferunt{ad  Dutrimeptum 
fidetoi  incremeatum  cognitionii  tute,  quo  alii  commodi  praeluceaat  iu  caligios 
hujus  muqdi." 
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**  It  will  now  perhaps  be  asked,  since  the  lamps  are  supposed  to  bo 
sdighty  and  they  coald  not  light  themselves,  who  it  is,  that  hath  kindled 
their  flames  ?  The  work  not  being  represented  by  any  symbol,  is 
plainly  intended  to  be  conceived,  as  that  of  an  invisible  hand,  of  one 
who  operates  by  natural  secret  influence.  This  answers  precisely  to 
the  effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Christians.  In  vain  would  the  truth 
be  heard  by  their  ears,  and  received  by  their  understandings  from  the 
two  dispensations  through  the  ministry,  if  the  Holy  Ghost  by  his*  •  in* 
fluences  did  not  give  eflect  to  the  word  published,  and  to  the  labours  of 
those  who  publish  it.  •  •  All  •  •  that  is  well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
truly  useful  to  man,,  .all  proceed  from  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
bringing  the  principle  of  truth  into  action,  kindling  the  sacred  oil  into  a 
bright  and  steady  flame."     P.  287. 

Such  is  Dr.  Stonard's  interpretation  of  this  portion  of  Zecha- 
riah's  vision ;  in  abstracting  which  we  have  omitted  all  the  in- 
termediate parts,  as  detailed  by  the  Prophet,  in  order  to  present 
the  whole  in  one  connected  point  of  view.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  author  for  the  pains  with  which 
he  has  examined  the  emblem,  and  has  happily  shewn  that  it 
consists  of  two  distinct  members,  symbolizing  the  two  branchies 
of  the  church  of  Christ.  Though  he  may  be  thought  too 
recondite  in  his  explanation  of  the  bowl,  (a  fault  which  some 
commentators  have  taken  care  to  avoid)  yet  his  representing  it 
as  an  emblem  of  imity  is  a  fine  and  happy  idea.  Nor  is  it  the 
least  praise  of  our  author,  that  in  his  commentaries  all  is  har- 
monious and  consistent,  shewing  at  once  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  symbol^  and  the  full  excellence  and  dignity  of  the  thing  sig* 
nified.  Dr.  Stonard  thus  concludes  his  Commentary  on  tms 
division : 

"  From  this  part  of  the  vision^  thus  interpreted,  we  may  clearly  col- 
lect, that  although  it  had  a  direct  and  immediate  tendency  to  encourage 
Zerubbabel  and  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  temple,  and  restoring  tlie 
city,  by  a  prospect  of  final  success  and  approachii^  glory  ;  yet  its  prin- 
cipal and  essential  object  was  to  predict  the  foundation  and  er^ctioni 
the  establishment  ana  perfection,  of  the  Christian  church  by  the  hand 
of  the  Son  of  God,  as  its  Founder,  Redeemer,  High-priest,  and  King, 
continually  protecting  and  governing  it  by  his  power  and  providencef, 
enlightening,  admonishing,  nourishing,  supporting,  animating,  and  com- 
forting it  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  symbol,  by  which  this  is  repre- 
sented, is  truly  magnificent  in  its  general  conception,  and  truly  admir- 
able for  exactness  in  the  detail  of  its  construction.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  humbly  acknowledged,  that  the  catholic  church,  thus  typified 
in  beauty  and  glory,  is  not  such  as  we  at  present  behold  it,  but  rather 
such  as  it  ought  to  be,  such  as  it  is  in  its  capabilities,  according  to  the 
exemplar  formed  of  it  in  the  Divine  mind ;  such,  however,  as  it  is 
destined  to  appear,  and  certainly  will  appear  hereafter,  even  upon  this 
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eardi,  ivhen  *  QoA  shaii  take  to  himself  his  great  poiw  and  reig»/  and 
*  hit  will  shall  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.'  Let  ua  not  dien  for 
the  present  tarnish  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  representation,  by  turn* 
ing  our  attention,  when  it  is  not  so  directed,  to  die  actual  state  of  the 
subject.  In  some  of  its  congregations,  and  in  nuuiy  of  its  individual 
members,  the  church  yet  wears  an  aspect  not  unanswerable  to  the 
pure  candlestick,  with  its  vivid,  steady,  and  undecaying  lights.  In 
these  let  us  take  complacency,  let  us  rejoice  and  exult.  Besides,  the 
Redeemer  yet  continues  to  separate  those  seven  into  the  hands  of  his 
ministers,  by  their  agency  collecting  new  congregations  of  believers, 
to  shine  with  living  lustre  as  lamps  of  the  candlestick,  shedding  its  light 
£Eirtfaer  and  &rther  into  the  remote  and  dark  comers  of  the  earth.  Why 
it  has  pleased  our  Founder  and  Prince  to  proceed  thus  leisurely  in 
rearing  his  temple,  and  extending  his  sceptre,  is  not  for  us  to  know. 
It  is  one  of  the  deep  things  of  God,  who  represses  aU  anxious  enquiries 
into  the  mysterious  subject,  by  involving  it  in  the  majestic  obscurity  of 
Ins  unrevealed  will,  *  He  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy.* 
Let  us,  who  are  the  objects  of  that  mercy,  not  fail  or  slacken  in  our  en- 
deavours to  diffuse  abroad  the  light  of  our  candlestick,  among  the 
nations  that  still  *  sit  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,'  com- 
mitting and  commending  at  the  same  time,  our  efforts  to  the  supreme 
Disposer  in  the  submission  of  &ith,  and  rejoicing  in  the  conscious  satis-^ 
faction,  that  we  have  long  since  been  accustomed  to  receive  the  sacred 
golden  oil  from  the  two  sons  of  oil, '  by  hands  and  instruments  duly  sub- 
ordinated to  the  power  of  his  Spirit.'  "     P.  288. 

We  have  paused  upon  this  noble  emblem  till  we  have  no 
room  for  more  than  a  very  hasty  sketch  of  the  remaining  sym- 
bols ;  though  we  woidd  not  leave  them  unnoticed,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  pass  through  them  rapidly,  not  only  becausfe  they 
are  less  pleasant  to  contemplate,  since  from  this  point  (according 
to  Dr.  Stonard)  begins  a  delineation  of  the  corruptions  of  the 
church ;  but  because  there  is  much  more  of  conjecture,  and  pro- 
portionably  less  of  certainty,  in  the  interpretation. 

The  sixth  part  presents  us  with  a  flying  roll  of  enormous  di- 
mensions, its  length  being  twenty  cubits,  its  breadth  ten  cubits, 
accurately  corresponding  (it  has  been  remarked)  to  those  of'  the 
porch  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Dr.  Stonard  obsei-ves  that  he  does 
not  see  that  any  thing  can  be  gathered  from  this  remark.  We 
are  not  sure  of  this,  or  that  nothing  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstanoe  of  its  length  corresponding  with  the  breadth  of  the 
temple.  '^  This/'  the  prophet  is  informed,  *'  is  the  curse  which 
is  going  over  the  face  of  the  whole  land.  Because  every  one  that 
stealethf  pleadeth  not  guilty  in  this  respect,  according  to  i<^  and 
every  one  that  sweareth  pleadeth  not  guilty  in  that  respect  bc- 
Cordjcg  to  it.'*  chap.  v.  1-— 4.  It  appeared  Hke  a  black  doud, 
Boatijog  in  the  air,  fraught  with  the  indignation  of  the  Almighty, 
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the  whote  of  Christeindoiti,  or  the  Roman  empire.  The  reason 
afteifned  for  its  going  forth  is  the  guilt  of  the  people  of  the  kndi 
the  immorality  and  profitneness  of  Christians,  and  that  com- 
bined  with  hypocrisy  and  self-4eceit :  they  plead  not  guilty  in 
this  or  that  respect,  according  to  the  roll ;  that  is,  according 
to  the  erroneous  and  perverse  interpretation,  which  they  put 
upon  the  terms  of  the  law  and  the  conditions  of  the  curse.  Dr. 
Stonard  enumerates  several  of  these  hypocritical  evasions  of  the 
divine  law,  either  practised  by  individuals,  or  sanctioned  by 
parties  within  the  church ;  such  as  the  delusions  of  popery,  and 
the  Antinomianism  of  some  of  those  who  separated  from  Rome* 
He  enumerates  ako  the  causes  of  that  departure  from  primitive 
holiness  which  soon  disgraced  the  church  of  Christ. 

**  To  this  decline,"  says  he,'  "  of  that  strict  morality  and  ffenuine 
piety,  which  are  inculcated  by  tlie  word  of  God  •  ^we  may  refer  the  date 
of  the  going  forth  of  the  flying  roIL  Its  admonitions,  warnings,  and 
threatening^,  then  hecame  greatly  needed.  But  unhappily  they  were 
disregarded.  Christians  maintamed,  and  persisted  m  maintaining, 
their  religious  profession,  and  in  asserting  their  claim  to  the  blessings 
of  the  Gospel,  as  members  of  the  churdi  of  Christ,  whose  lives,  ia*> 
stead  of  exhibiting  the  pure  and  lively  image  of  the  truth,  like  the 
lamps  of  a  candlestick  shining  to  the  world,  were  deformed  and  black- 
ened by  falsehood,  deception,  injustice,  extortion,  and  every  kind  of 
vice*  From  that  time  to  this  the  terriUe  denunciations  of  the  flying 
r<^i  have  not  ceased  to  go  Ibrth.  They  are  continually  sounded  in  the 
tars  of  the  hypocritical,  self-deceiving,  and  cardsss*  But  since  tfaey 
often  hear  them  without  sdi^apj^icatioa  or  repentance,  the  curse  enters 
iDt  and  rests  upon  them  in  all  its  calamitous  efficacy.***  It  shali 
abide  in  the  midst  of  his  house,  and  shall  consume  it,  wtUi  the  ttmbeis 
thereof,  and  the  stones  thereof.'  The  curse  is  represented  as  both 
abiding  and  penetrating ;  as  pursuing  the  sinner  into  his  retirements, 
laying  waste  and  destroying  every  portion  of  his  substance,  the  most 
precious,  and  the  most  durable ;  and  bringing  also  his  family  to  ruin/' 
P.  320. 

The  next  image  is  one  which,  to  our  notions,  may  appear 
strange  and  uncouth.  The  prophet  sees  an  ephah,  or  large 
measure,  with  a  wuman  sitting  in  the  midst  of  it.  This,  he  is 
told,  is  wicKBDNBSs,  Two  women  come  forA,  and  with  wings 
like  those  of  a  stork,  carry  it  away  to  build  her  an  house  in  the 
land  of  SlunAr,  that  she  may  rest  there,  ^^  aooording  to  that 
whkh  is  prepared  for  her/'  chap.  v.  5 — IL  Dr.  Stonard  renders 
th^  Hebrew  *with  more  strict  correctness  than  our  translators 
have  adopted*  **  This  is  ^he  ephah,  this  is  tbeir  eye  in  all  the 
kosd."     The  #ye,  says  hiC)  is  the  aspect,  or  character  of  the  peo« 
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pie  of  Christendom.  Thq  wickedness  is  religious  corruption^ 
and  more  eminently  idolatry.  The  enclosure  of  the  woman 
within  the  ephah  signifies  her  concealment.  The  eye  or  reli- 
gious character  of  Christians  was  open  and  visible  ;  the  wick- 
edness which  gradually  insinuated  itself  amon^  thenf  was  con- 
cealed. Dr.  Stonard  gives  an  historical  detail  of  the  progress  of 
this  corruption,  which  gradually  prevailed,  till  the  great  body 
pf  the  Christian  churchy  deceived  thereby,  bore  the  character 
of  idolatry.  The  two  women,  representing  the  true  church, 
composed  of  its  two  branches,  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile ;  one 
tbe  same  with  "  the  two  witnesses  of  God,"  in  the  book  of  Re- 
velation. They  put  away  the  wickedness  from  the  midst  of 
them  ;  and  with  wings  like  those  of  a  stork,  large  and  strong, 
carry  the  ephah,  with  the  woman  in  it,  to  the  land  of  Shinar^ 
that  is,  the  territory  of  Babylon.  But  the  land  of  Shinar,  ac- 
cording to  former  prophecies,  was  to  be  a  desolation.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  typical  and  prophetic  land,  to  which  the  cargo  of 
idolatry  was  to  be  conveyed.  And  we,  taught  by  posterior  re- 
velations, as  well  as  by  the  grand  interpreter  of  prophecy,  the 
accomplishment  of  events,  "  learn  with  a  certainty  of  conviction, 
that  Prophetical  Babylon  is  Papal  Rome  ;  and  consequently 
that  the  land  of  Shinar  is  the  extensive  territory  over  which  the 
papal  monarchy  extends  its  proud  spiritual  pre-eminence." 
Hither  the  reformers  are  spiritually  said  to  have  transported  the 
odious  harlot,  for  at  the  same  time  that  they  freed  themselves 
from  the  charge  of  idolatry,  they  fastened  it  on  the  Romish 
church.  So  that  we  may  say  that  idolatry  was  no  longer  ^^  their 
eye,"  or  character,  in  the  whole  land  of  Christendom,  but  was 
for  the  future  confined  to  give  its  hideous  and  glaring  colour  to 
the  seat  and  territory  of  Rome  alone. 

In  the  eighth  and  last  part  of  Zechariah's  vision,  four  cha- 
riots were  seen  going  forth  from  between  two  mountains  of  brass, 
the  first  of  which  had  red  horses;  the  second,  black ;  the  third, 
white ;  and  the  fourth,  grizzled,  dark  brown  ones.  These  are 
explained  by  the  interpreting  angel  to  be  the  four  winds  of  the 
heayens,  going  forth  from  standing  before  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth.  By  the  mountains  of  brass  Dr.  Stonard  understands 
everlasting  kingdoms — the  Jewish  and  Gentile  branches  of  the 
church :  by  the  winds  the  spiritual  agents  often  represented  by 
them,  the  ministering  spirits  or  angels.  These  he  supposes  to 
go  forth  in  succession,  Hke  those  in  St.  John's  Revelation ; 
figuring  thereby  '^  the  calamitous  or  prosperous  events  ordained 
or  permitted  to  take  place,  in  their  several  circuiti^through  the 
empire,  by  the  providence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'*  The 
first  chariot  having  red  horses,  .not  being  directed  to  any  spe» 
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cific  quarter,  may  be  supposed  to  be  sent  in  an  unrestricted 
course  over  the  whole  territory  of  Christendom,  and  to  repre- 
sent the  desolating  wars  and  insurrections,  ^  and  the  contentions 
of  the  various  Christian  sects  with  which  the  empire  was  con- 
vulsed for  many  years  after  the  decease  of  Constantine.  2nd, 
Black  is  often  used  to  signify  mourning ;  it  is  the  robe  of  dark- 
ness  also.  The  angeUc  charioteer  who  rules  the  black  horse 
may  be  supposed  to  introduce  a  period  of  general  mourning 
and  of  inteUectual  darkness.  They  go  forth  to  the  land  of  the 
north,  which  Dr.  Stonard  understands  of  the  western  empire, 
after  the  final  division,  in  the  year  396,  the  greater  part  of  the 
western  empire  lying  to  the  north  of  its  capital,  Rome ;  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  eastern  empire  lays  to  the  south  of  Constan- 
tinople. Through  the  wide  extent  of  the  northern  or  western 
empire  the  second  chariot  was  to  carry  desolation  and  lamenta- 
tion during  the  wars  of  the  Goths,  and  those  who  succeeded 
them ;  and  to  spread  also  an  intellectual  blackness  of  ignorance, 
&Isehood,  and  religious  delusion.  3rd,  The  chariot  with  white 
horses,  proceeding  to  the  same  quarter,  would  carry  thither 
happiness  and  a  revival  of  knowledge  and  moral  goodness,  by 
the  Reformation. 

"  Then,  from  the  wilderness,  in  which  she  had  spent  her  long  day 
of  exile,  pure  Christianity  returned  to  cultivated  lands,  to  peaceful 
villages  and  peopled  cities  ;  to  be  received  and  celebrated  with  hymns 
of  joy  and  thanksgiving  to  ber  divine  author,  protector,  and  restoirer ; 
to  be  sanctified  in  the  faithful  affections  of  renewed  hearts  and  the  holy 
conduct  of  Christian  lives ;  and  to  be  established  in  a  state  of  sound, 
vigorous,  and  salutary  church  discipline.  Thus  advancing  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  through  a  liberated  and  rejoicing  land,  the  third 
chariot,  which  may  be  truly  called  the  triumphal  car  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, is  most  suitably  represented,  as  drawn  by  horses  of  the  same 
colour  with  those  on  which  the  angelic  ministers  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, were  seen  by  the  prophet  riding  in  the  first  part  of  the 
vision."  P.  401. 

4th.  The  fourth  chariot  had  two  sets  of  horses,  grisled  and 
dark  brown,  or  sti'ong  ones.  "  They  went  forth  to  the  land  of 
the  south :''  that  is,  over  the  eastern  division  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  speckled  or  grisled  colour  must  denote  somewhat 
of  a  motley  nature,  a  religion  composed  of  truth  and  falsehood* 
This  Dr.  Stonard  conceives  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Mahomet,  which  were  spread  with  amazing  rapidity 
over  that  quarter.  Again^  the  dark  brown,  or  strong  horses, 
corresponds  to  the  character  of  the  Turks,  who  were,  as  it  were, 
*^  harnessed  to  the  car  of  Mahomet,  and  fanatically  devoted  to 
his  religion.    They  went  to  and  fro,  they  took  their  fuU  circuit 
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free  and  unfettered  in  the  land  of  the  south ;  they  obtained  the* 
supreme  dominion  of  the  eastern  empire  in  its  whole  extent." 

Our  readers  will  have  found  abimdance  of  invention  and  novet 
interpretation  in  what  we  have  laid  before  them ;  and  if  they 
should  be  disposed  to  admire  the  author's  ingenuity^  rather  than 
yield  a  ready  acquiescence  in  his  opinions,  we  shall  not  differ 
widely  from  them.  We  may  venture  to  say  this,  without  sub- 
jecting ourselves  to  any  necessity  of  fixing  upon  some  other 
more  satisfactory  sohition.  For  prophecy,  while  it  exercises  the 
invention  of  those  who  study  it,  exercises  also  their  faith  and 
patience ;  requiring  them  frequently  *'  to  sit  stilF'  in  lonely 
thought  and  aevout  adoration.  Yet  we  may  venture  to  suggest^ 
ibr  the  consideration  of  those  who  peruse  these  pages>  that  per- 
haps it  may  be  proper  to  exanune  carefully  the  application  c^ 
the  terms  north  and  south  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets* 
We  have  sometimes  been  t^npted,  with  regard  to  the  former  c^ 
thes^  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  with  Dr.  Stonard.  The 
north,  when  used  to  point  out  any  particular  land  or  district, 
for  the  most  part  designates  Babylon :  the  south,  Egypt.  May 
not  then  the  north  be  applied  by  Zechariah  to  signify  the  spi- 
ritual Babylon,  or  Papal  Rome  ?  This  appears  to  us  a  more 
correct  mode  of  deducing  the  meaning  of^  the  term  than  that 
employed  by  Dr.  Stonard;  and  we  venture  to  recommend  a  xm- 
pute  examination  of  the  Scriptural  use  of  these  words,  as  the  best 
way  to  discover  their  spiritual  meaning,  if  they  are  to  be  takea 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  or  their  proper  local  application,  if  they 
are  supposed  to  denote  literally  landa  and  countries. 

With  this  last  ^nblem  of  the  chariota  ends  the  vision  of  Ze* 
ehariah,  properly  speaking ;  the  prophet,  however,  is  favoured 
with  a  revelation  which  closes  the  whole  in  a  very  subUme  and 
appropriate  manner.  He  is  commanded  to  make  crowns — four 
crowns,  as  Dr.  Stonard  supposes,  the  number  Jhur  denoting 
totality  and' perfection— and  plaoe  them  on  the  head  of  Joshua 
the  high  priest,  speaking  these  remarkable  words :  ^*  Thus  saith 
Jehovah  of  hosts,  saying,  Behold  the  man,  whose  name  is  the 
Branch  ;  for  He  shall  branch  forth  out  of  his  place ;  and  shall 
buUd  the  temple  of  Jehovah.  Even  He  shall  build  the  temple 
of  Jehovah :  even  Hk  shall  bear  up  die  nu^esty,  and  shall  ait 
and  rale  upon  his  throne,  and  shall  be  priest  upon  his  throne, 
and  the  coimsel  of- peace  shall  be  between  th^two."  The 
Jews  being  then  so  earnestly  engaged,  and  deeply  interested^  in 
building  the  temple,  the  emphasis .  of  the  repetition  is  exceed-^ 
in^ly  strfting,  intimating  at  once  a  difBerent  master-builder, 
and  a  different  buflding.  "  Even  He,"  not  2ierubbabel,  ^^  shall 
build  4he  tettiple  of  Jehovah ;"  of  course  a  temple  aot  of  that 
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thiiUUi^,  which,  as  Zembbabel  had  founded^  so  was  he  Uy 
finish ;  but  an  entirely  new  one^  even  that  ''  spiritual  house,**, 
that  ^'  tftbemacle  not  made  with  hands/'  of  which  ^^  He  is  him-* 
4self  the  chief  cof  ner-stone,  in  whom  the  whole  building  fitly: 
firaned  together,  groweth  unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord.*' 
It  is  predicted,  '^  and  he  shall  ait  and  rule  upon  his  throne ;." 
to  which  is  added,  that  **  he  shall  be  priest  upon  his  throne." 
He  will  appear  in  the  full  perfection  of  the  two-fold  character 
of  Melcmzedek."  He  is'**^exaked,-''  to  adopt  the  words  of 
Dr.  Blaney,  "  to  the  right-hand  of  God,  there  to  sit  upon  his 
throne  as  a  king,  governing  his  church,  and.  as  a  priest>  making 
intercession  fof  tt.^  ^*  And  the  counsel  of  peace  shall  be  b€<- 
tweeir  them  two^-^-not  between  the  two  characters  of  king  and 
priest,  but  between  the  Jewish  and  Grentile  brancjies  of  the 
Chmtian  church.  At  the  period  when  the  foiir  chariots  shaH- 
hay<  finillied  their  course*  and  the  true  fiuih  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  shall  be  fully  ^oirff  s^ed  and  maintained  by  the  whole 
body  of  his  Church,  a  new  and  final  coalition  shafi  take  place 
between  the  remnanjt  of  the  ancient  people  of  God  and  the 
Gentile  Christians.  They  shall  both  "  rejoice  together.'^ 
.  Although  we  hav6  followed  the  learned  author  as  closely  as 
^uch  an  abstract  would  permit,  and  have  adopted  his  language 
as  frequently  as  possiblcx  we  can  hardly  hope  to  have  transfused 
his  spirit  into  our  pages.  The  above  analysis,  however,  will 
enable  our  readers  to  form  some  judgment  of  Dr*  Stonard's 
powers.  His  work  possesses^  in  our  apprehension,  the  happy 
qualities  of  a  minuteness,  which  is  rarely  tedious^  and  a  fulness 
l^hich  leaves  nothing  to  be  desised,  yet  never  clogs  or  palls 
the  taste.  He  hag  tne  higher  merit  of  declining  no  difSculty, 
pf  leaving  nothing  unexplained  and  unimproved ;  of  proceeding 
upon  a  regular  and  consistent  plan  of  interpretation.  But  his 
chief  praise  is,  that  he  has  seized  the  golden  opportunities  af- 
forded him  by  this  £vangefieal  prophet,  of  asserting,---and  openly* 
fairly,  and  laboriously  proving — the  high  character  of  Him,  to 
^om  all  the  prophets  bare  witness.  This  is,  in  our  eyes,  of  a 
taloe  far  exeeedmg  even  the  right  interpretation  and  happy 
iRastratioR  of  that  portion  of  the  Word  of  God  which  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  explain.  Whether  each  emblem  have  its  proper 
signifieation  assigned  to  it,  is  a  point  on  which  there  may  be 
much  and  harmless  dififerenee  of  opinion?  succeeding  commen>- 
tators  wffl  correct  the  errors  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
them. ;  and  as  ages-ioH  on,  the  Ught  of  prophecy  will  gradually 
irradiate  from  the  clouds  which  now  envelope  it,  shining  brighter 
and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day.  But  the  great  doctrines 
respecting  the  nature  and  offieefs  of  the  Son  of  (^,  areofTpre- 
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sent,  immediate,  and  essential  interest.  Upo]>  these  depend 
the  revival  or  preservation  of  all  that  is  pure  and  lovely,  and  of 
good  report  in  our  holy  religion :  nor  will  our  candlestick  main- 
tain its  place,  nor  its  lamps  shine  with  their  wonted  brightness, 
unless  they  be  kindled  and  fed  from  that  Light  which  lighteneth 
the  world, — ^in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all. 


A  Philological^  Critical^  and  Historical  Conmmtary  on  the  Prophet 
Isaiahf  with  a  complete  Translation  of  his  Writings*    By  PROFS88q& 

.   Gesenius,  D.D.    4  vols.     Leipsic.    1821. 

Der  Prophet  lesaia,  uehersetz,  und  mit  einem  Vollstdndigen  Philologisch-' 
kritischen  und  Historischen  Commentar  Begleitet,     Von  Dr«  Wil- 

-   HELM  Gsasifiutt.    4  Bde.    Leipzig.  ISftl. 

The  name  of  Professor  Gresenius,  as  that  of  one  of  th6  best 
Hebraists  on  the  Continent,  has  long  induced  us  to  look  forward 
to  his  publications  with  pleasure,  and  with  this  feeling,  we  en- 
tered on  a  perusal  of  his  present  work.  An  Introduction  to  the 
history  of  the  prophet,  €uid  of  his  writings  is  prefixed  to  the 
Commentary,  which  contains  copious  extracts  from  Vitringa, 
Rosenmiiller,  Lowth,  and  other  authors,  to  which  are  annexed 
several  criticisms  of  Albert  Schultens,  and  illustrations  from 
various  Eastern  writers. 

The  Professor  commences  his  remarks  with  noticing  the  error 
into  which  some  of  the  Fathers  fell,  by  confounding  Amos  the 
father  of  Isaiah  with  the  prophet  of  that  name ;  whereas  the 
former  is  writt^i  V^DJJ,  the  latter  DtoiJ.  The  rabbinical  volumes 

exhibit  a  similar  mistake,  by  asserting  that  Amos  and  Amaziah 
were  brothers,  {MegiUah,  fol.  10,  col.  2,)  which  Kimchi  on 
Isaiah  very  argumentatively  refutes.  The  Jewish  legends  on 
this  subject  are  as  various  as  they  are  numerous ;  some  {Bava 
Sathray  fol.  14,  col.  S,)  maintain,  that  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Amos, 
and  Micah  were  contemporaries ;  others,  that  Hosea,  Amps, 
and  perhaps  Jonah,  were  somewhat  earlier  than  his  time,  and 
that  Micah  was  somewhat  later.  Yet  it  is  but  justice  to  these 
fabulists  to  add,  that  contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  they  have 
advanced  these  opinions  only  h3rpothetically. 

Gesenius  proceeds  to  discuss  the  trite  question  of  the  deter-* 
minate  meajoing  of  the  words,  ^'the  year  when  Uzziau  died,'' 
with  reference  to  the  date  of  the  first  prophecy,  and  from  thence 
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he  scrutinizes  the  state  of  affairs  under  the  three  other  kings 
contemporary  with  the  prophet.  The  flourishing  condition  of 
the  Idngdom  under  Jotham^  and  the  peaceful  security  which 
prevailed^  appear  to  have  rendered  the  Jews  inattenflve  to  the 
warning  voice  of  Isaiah.  This  inattention  was  increased  under 
Ahaz,  a  weak  and  ungodly  king, — 

•'The  first  years  of  whose  r«ign  were  disturbed  by  the  invasion  of 
the  king  of  Syria,  confederated  with  the  king  of  Israel,  during  which 
both  the  king  and  the  people  expected  their  deliverance,  by  means  of 
Assyrian  help.  The  prophet  warned  and  threatened,  but  in  vain  :— ^ 
the  king  derided  the  prophet,  and  purchased,  from  the  Assyrians,  the 
humiliation  of  his  enemies,  by  a  heavy  tribute,  and  the  yoke  of  a  tribu* 
tary  condition.  Much  greater,  however,  was  his  influence,  under  Heze-* 
kiah, . . .  who  joined  himself  with  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  to  break 
the  Assyrian  yoke,  accounting  himself  aUe  to  throw  it  off,  by  th^ir  help 
and  his  own  warlike  exertions.  The  prophet  once  more  opposed  this 
alliance,  with  all  the  power  of  his  persuasive  eloquence,  and  forewarned 
him  of  the  faithless  policy  of  the  Pharaohs : — ^he  threatened  him  with 
an  Assyrian  invasion,  and  announced  destruction  to  those  who  trans- 
gressed the  Divine  command.  The  other  party,  however,  preponderated 
with  the  king ;  Hezekiah  refused  the  tribute,  and  the  Assyrian  host 
made  its  appearance,  as  the  prophet  had  predicted,^  before  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was,  at  last,  oiJy  preserved  by  a  miracle,"  Ch.  xxxvi. 
S7.&C.  &c. 

After  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  the  prophet  is  no 
more  introduced  in  hispubUc  capacity;  from  whence  many  have 
concluded  that  he  died  about  this  time.  This  was  Aben*£zra*s 
opinion,  who  argued,  that  had  he  lived  to  the  days  of  Manasseh, 
some  record  of  the  fact  would  have  existed.  But  Gesenius  in- 
fers from  the  prophecies  relating  to  Egypt,  in  the  nineteenth 
chapter^  that  he  was  alive  at  the  beginning  of  Manasseh's  reign; 
he  imagines  him  to  have  written  the  history  of  Hezekuih, 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.)  and,  consequently,  assumes  the  conclusion  that 
he  must  have  outlived  him.  The  Talmudical  and  Christian 
traditions  coincide  in  the  assertion,  that  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Manasseh,  and  to  this  St.  Paul  has  been  supposed  to  have 
alluded  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  (c.  xi.  37,  iTrpia^nffav.)  The 
Gemara  {Yebamoth^  f.  4,  ad  jin^  quoting  the  Mishna,  where  it 
states  that  R.  Simeon  Ben  Azai  found  a  roll  of  Genealogies  at 
Jerusalem,  remarks,  iTjntr  y\n  iTOiO  iin  17131,  "  it  was  written, 
in  it,  that  Manasseh  slew  Isaiah.'^  But  tl^s  circumstance  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  page,  nor  can  we  infer  from  any  part 
of  it,  that  he  was  sawn  asunder  by  order  of  this  king :  the 
tradition,  therefore,  can  never  an\ount  to  the  rank  of  an  historic 
document. 
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Isaiah  appears  to  have  e^cdusiTely  lit ed  in  Jerasalem  (  umI 
Oesenius  argues  that  he  had  three  sons,  whom  he  named  aftev 
the  figurative  style  of  prophecy,  Shear-Yashub,  Immanuel,  and 
Maher-shalal-hash-bash.  But  we  are  aware  Of  no  data,  firom 
which  tmmanuel  can  be  determined  to  have  been  the  eon  of  the 
prophet  ;^  the  contrary  appears  from  an  unbiassed  perusal  of  the 
chapter,  to  have  been  the  fact.  The  narrative  is  prophetic,  and 
figuratively  embodies  existing  events  with  future  promises ;  it 
is  dislinct  in  nature  and  phraseol(>gy  from  that  which  refers  to 
the  prophet's  children,  and  relates  to  a  miraculous  circumstance^ 
connected  with  the  birth  of  the  long  expected  Saviour  and  Hope* 
of  the  Jews*  It  was  then  pronounced  to  invigorate  them  under 
calamity,  and  stimulate  them  to  purity  of  fiuth ;  the  mode  of 
eonception  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  therefbre 
must  have  been  inappUcable  to  the  prophet's  wife,  and  the  name 
in  itself  was  indicative  of  the  Messiah,  and  referable  to  his  di«- 
vine  nature  alone,  having  been  intended  as  a  prophetic  desig-* 
nation  of  his  Deity.  Others  have  believed,  tnat  like  Nathan 
in  the  time  of  David,  Isaiah  was  seer  and  ^annalist  to  HezeUah; 
but  this  hypothesis  is  mere  speculation* 

In  the  author's  critique  on  the  contents  of  the  booK  we  find 
him  occasionally  indulging  the  scepticism  of  the  German  school, 
and  entertaining  doubts  whether  the  whole  book  were  written 
by  Isaiah.  The  cause  of  this  scepticism  we  plainly  trace  to  the 
Talmudic  passage,  which  he  has  cited  in  his  note,  to  which  no 
sober  critic  would  attach  any  degree  of  credit.  He  aflfects  to 
substantiate  it,  in  some  manner,  by  a  citation  of  the  opinions  of 
Eichhorn,  Doderlein,and  Bertholdt,  with  each  of  whose  writings 
we  are  sitfficiently  acquainted  to  pronounce  them  cavilEng  cri* 
tics  of  much  learning,  but  of  no  judgment.  Eichhorn  and 
Doderlein,  in  particuuir,  appear  to  doubt  all  that  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  miracle,  and  to  handle  the  sacred  text  in  the 
same  arbitrary  manner  as  many  modern  editors  have  hsmdled  the 
Crre.ek  plays,  every  alteration  in  which  we  loudly  decry,  unless 
substantiated  by  the  authority  of  several  ancient  MSS.  The 
Word  of  God  is  too  pure  and  too  important  to  be  made  the 
butt  of  literary  speculations,  too  much  depends  upon  it  for  us 
to  allow  the  conjectural  emendations,  unsupported  by  MS. 
authority,  even  of  the  best  scholar.  The  object  of  the  Biblical 
teritic  is  to  elucidate,  not  to  alter  the  text ;  to  prove  the  authen-* 
ticity  of  the  books  of  both  Testaments,  not  to  ruse  surmisee 
against  their  genuineness,  which  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  sub* 
stantiate.  If  the  text  be  assailable  ad  Ubitum,  any  thing  that  aci 
editor  pleases  may  be  proved  by  it,  and  it  would  soon  cease  to 
become  a  rule  of  faith :  it  is  on  the  comparative  integrity  of  it 
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diat  we  build  our  eridences,  and  found  our  hopes,  and  heartless 
must  he  be^  who  would  shake  them,  without  any  argument  to 
support  his  pretensions.  We,  however,  absolve  Gesenius  from 
t/wse  intentions,  which  we  impute  to  some  other  critics  of  his. 
nation,  regretting  that  popular  fashion  should  have  in  any  wise 
€»rried  him  away  from  the  sounder  dictates  of  his  judgment. 

He  thinks,  that  the  book  of  Isaiah,  in  its  present  state,  may 
be  divided  into  four  parts  or  books.  The  first  he  concludes  to 
be  contained  witliin  chapters  i. — xii. ;  the  second  within  chap« 
ters  xiiL — xxiii. ;  the  third  within,  chapters  xxiv. — xxxv ;  the 
iburth  within  chapters  xl. — ^Ixyi.  He  pronounces  chapters 
xxxvt. — xxxix.  to  be  extracts  from  the  prophet's  historical  wri- 
tings, and  refers  his  last  division  to  the  Pseudo-Isaiah,  oA  ac-» 
oount  of -its  reference  to  the  Babylonian  exiles.  We  very  much 
doubt  his  accuracy  in  this  statement,  in  which  we  observe  the 
same  sceptical  spirit  that  we  have  just  reprobated,  nor  can  we 
account  for  his  absurd  critique  on  the  fourth  division,  or  for  the 
weak  reasons  on  which  he  has  founded  it.  For  if  it  be  believed 
that  Isaiah  possessed,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  the  gift  of  pro^ 
phecy,  as  all  writers  of  antiquity,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian^ 
have  acknowledged,  we  have  every  reason  to  refer  those  parts 
which  relate  to  the  captivity  to  that  prescience  which  has  been 
undeniably  assigned  to  him.  On  the  same  principle,  we  may 
argue  against  the  truth  of  every  part  of  Scripture,  which  has 
relation  to  events,  as  yet  future,  when  those  parts  were  written^ 
which  amounts,  in  no  unequivocal  language,  to  a  denial  of  'the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

We  attach  no  particular  value  to  the  professor's  remarks  on 
the  historical  writings  of  the  prophet,  but  great  ability  is  dis- 
played in  his  chapter  on  his  character  and  maxims.  The  obser- 
Tations  on  his  character,  as  a  writer,  are  compendious,  although 
very  laboured.  After  some  account  of  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  holden,  both  among  Jews  and  Christians,  and  a  short 
critique  on  the  text  of  the  book,  the  author  proceeds  to  notice 
the  Apocrypha  attributed  to  him.  Origen  is  the  first  who  men-r 
tions  their  existence,  in  express  terms,  (Epist.  ad  Afriqanum 
Comment,  in  Matt,y  Homil  L  in  IsaiamJ  in  which  he  quotes 
Heb.  xL  37.  He  entitles  the  book  'Haaias  a<n6xpv<pos.  The 
apostolical  constitutions  call  it  by  the  same  name,  and  condemn 
k  as  spurious,  together  with  the  apocryphal  works  attributed 
to  Adam,  Enoch,  Moses,  and  David.  In  Epiphanius's  account 
of  the  Archontikes  and  Hierakites,  it  is  mentioned  as  •Ava/3«. 
rtitOT  'Htfofs,  which  accords  with  the  title  of  the  Ethiopic  version, 
lately  translated  from  the  Bodleian  MS.  by  Dr.  Lawi^nce, 
W;n+;A.'lje/'h:%n£::     From  the  quotations  made  from  this 
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spurious  work,  both  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Fathers^  there  cait 
be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  Ethiopic  copy.  Gesenius 
gives  an  abstract  of  its  contents^  which  are^  in  the  highest  de* 
gree,  wild  and  absurd. 

^  From  this  very  cursory  consideration  of  the  prophet  arid  of 
his  writings,  he  passes  to  a  history  of  the  ancient  versions  of 
them.  Among  the  pecuharities  of  the  Greek  version,  he  re- 
iqiarks,  that  the  translator  has  more  or  less  felicitously,  and 
according  to  their  real  meaning,  explained  Jigurative  expres- 
sions ;  e.  g.  chap.  i.  25,  ^^^1  '^^y  Trirras  rii  ayoptHj,  (Aqu,  §ym. 
Theod.,  Kaacirepov  a«,)  ch.  iii.  17.  p^  jy\^  -fflTp  ^yj^  HOtt^ 
rairelvMCH  o  @6os  apx^aas  ^uyaripas  Swv,  ch,  v.  17;  pnyx?  Un* 
D1^13  fioGM&iiaovTai  ol  impvaaf^ivoi,  (Symm.  ol  a/xvoi,)  &s  roidpoi,  ch. 
vi.  1,  ^yrtn  Dl^  0*vht^  ybWf  ^^  vXnpn^  0  oJxof  t5?  ioinf  «wt5, 
(Symm.  Theod.  kolI  ri  vpos  voim  avrn  'evXiopisv  rw  vaov.)  Of  the 
same  description  are  ch.  viii.  6;  ix.  14;  x.  14,  16,  19;  xi.  4, 
14;  xiv.  9,  12;  xxi.  10;  xxii.  23,  24;  liii.  4;  lviii.^1.  The 
translator  has  entirelv  misapprehended  the  original  in  xxviii. 
20;  xxii.  23;  xxv.  4,  5;  xxxii.  2;  xxxvii.  27. 

On  this  plan,  he  proceeds  on  his  work  of  criticising  the  diffe- 
rent  versions,  in  which  he  particularly  excels,  abating  some  few 
passages,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  top  freely  indulged  his 
fancy.  He  adduces  examples  where  the  translator  seems  to 
have  been  biassed  by  the  dogmata  of  the  later  Jewish  theology 
in  his  interpretation,  and  he  cites  others,  where  Hebrew  words 
are  translated  according  to  the  force  of  the  cognate  Chaldee 
root.  Very  great  learning  is  displayed  in  his  excursus  on  the 
Chaldee  Targum,  by  a  perusal  of  whiqh  the  critical  divine  would 
find  himself  amply  repaid  for  his  trouble.  In  his  analysis  of 
the  Syriac  version,  he  first  brings  together  the  passages  where 
the  LXX  translation  is  followed,  such  as  ch.  i.  22,  V^HD  *TKIID 
D^D^  01  )iiwn\oi  OH  yiiayHai  rov  olvov  t/Sari,  Syr.  ^  '^^-^  ftfiUZiQlM 
)lSo.  The  remaining  examples  are  in  ch.  i.  25 ;  ii.  20  ; 
iii.  17;  vii.  20;  ix.  13;  xxx.  4,  20;  liii.  2.  But  he  has,  per- 
haps,  more  closely  adhered  to  it  in  v.  17;  vi.  1 ;  ix.  8,  10; 
X.  14,  16;  xi.  4,  14;  xxii.  23;  xxviii.  8,  &c.  &c.  To  these 
succeed  those  wherein  the  coincidence  with  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
gum is  equally  conspicuous ;  after  which,  the  old  question,  whe- 
ther the  translator  was  a  Jew  or  a  Christian,  is  discussed. 
Bertholdt  decided  that  he  was  the  latter;  Simon,  the  editor  of 
the  Hebrew  Lexicon  and  Bible,  that  he  was  the  former ;  and 
Gesenius  argues,  with  great  ability,  that  he  was  a  Christian. 
In  ch.  vii.  14,  where  the  predicted  mother  of  Immanuel  is  called 
Tydy^i  the  Syriac  reads  |A!ioAo,  which  implies  a  pure  virgin^ 
and  in  other  places  the  word  lAV^Ai,  exactly  corresponding 
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to  the  Hebrew  rKhy  w  introduced.  Where  (ch.  ix.  6,)  ^^  is  pre- 
dicated of  the  Messiah}  the  Syrian  translator  rightly  renders  it 
fOl^]  God,  which  a  Jew  would  hardly  have  done,  as  this  pas- 
sage has  been  wonderfully  perverted  from  its  true  sense,  in 
mam  of  the  rabbinical  writii^.  So  in  ch.  lii.  15^  he  renders 
nr,  fp  ^,  he  shall  sprinkle  (i.  e,  with  his  blood,)  and  in  ch.  liii.  8, 
IDS  is  franslated  oiS,  which  clearly  individualizes  him.  From 
these  and  parallel  prooSsi,  Jerome  was  led  to  adopt  this  opnion, 
and  according  to  our  judgment,  he  adopted  it  on  very  sufficient 
data ;  nor  is  it  an  unimportant  circumstance  of  corroboration, 
that  the  Syrian  Christians  universally  made  use  of  this  version* 
Dathe,  and  some  others,  attempt  to  suggest  a  middle  idea,  to 
reconcile  the  disputes ;  viz.  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  prose- 
lyte converted  from  Judaism,  which  can  never  rank  above  a 
mere  hypothesis. 

In  his  chapter  on  R.  Saadiah  Gaon*s  Arabic  version,  he  first 
notices  his  explanation  of  tropes  and  imagery,  or  his  expression 
of  them,  by  circumlocution,  after  which  he  cites  examples,  iii 
which  he  has  modified  or  rejected  **  anthropopathetic  phrases  •** 

E.  g.  ch.  i.  15,  ^yy  ohjfHf  yS'^^J  *-r^^*»  ^  ^'^  cover  my  pity, 
(i.  e.  under  a  veil,)  v.  18,  ch.  vi.  1 ;  xix.  1 ;  xxxiv.  16,  17,  &c.  &c. 
He  has  discovered  some  few  coincidences  with  the  Chaldee,  in 
inserted  passages,  which  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  In 
Geographical  names,  the  translator  follows  the  later  Tar- 
gumin,  and  the  Samaritan  version,  which  are  mostly  correct. 

Thus,    ]tt^n,   JuiflJ^,  chap.   ii.   13;  ttT^DDna,  Lj/i  x.  9;  ttna, 

it^\,  xi.  11, 17;  an^o  brn^  cAi/Ji»  »v"- 1^»  P*»»^>  ^  ;  >^ 

Is^ffrvi,  X.  9 ;  of  which  Gesenius  has  produced  instances,  to  a 
great  length.  The  Hebrew  word,  also,  is  very  frequently  re- 
tained, with  a  slight  variation,  as  ni^D>  i'liio  ch.i.8,  &c.  &c..; 
and  the  whole  of  his  remarks  on  this  translation  is  concluded 
by  a  citation  of  verses,  which  contain  the  elucidations  of  the 
Targum  and  Rabbinical  writers. 

After  criticising  the  vulgate,  he  proceeds  to  the  elucidations 
of  Isaiah  by  the  Fathers  of  the  church,  and  the  Rabbin,  which 
part  is  Uttle  more  than  a  compilation  from  the  books  of  eccle- 
siastical historians  and  critics.  The  last  chapter  contains  a  list 
of  more  modem  translators  and  interpreters,  with  occasional 
remarks  on  their  productions,  and  will  form  a  very  useful  cata- 
logue to  any  future  scholiast  on  this  prophet. 

We  have  been  rather  disappointed  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
Commentary,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  our  discussion,  and 
excepting  in  the  critical  analysis  of  the  different  versions,  we 
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have  tra(;ed  little  that  is  new;  nor  id  this'  eatirely  new^  tot 
Eichhorn^  Bertholdt,  Jahn,  and  other  writers  on  the  Old  Tea* 
tadtnenti  have  been  most  important  assistants  to  him  in  this 
research.  We  were  sorry  to  observe  that  Bol|itieism  which  we 
have  instaiicedy.in  the  beginning  of  our  review,  as  from  the 
writings  of  Gesenius,  which  have  reached  us,  we  hadj  faithertx)^ 
Ibelieved  him  exempt  from  it* 

His  Commentary  contains  much  valuable  matter^  and  is  oer- 
tainly  superior  to  the  Scholia  of  RosenmiiUer  on  this  book; 
^et  as  a  whole^  it  probably  is  not  superior  to  Vitringa.  We 
conceive  that  the  author  erred  in  his  judgment,  by  not  writing 
it  in  Latin;  for  few,  ccHnparatively,  out  of  Germany  and  Hol* 
Jand^  will  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  in  its  Grennan  dress« 
It  exhibits  deep  and  patient  research,  but  is  occasionally  brief 
and  obscure :  in  several  instances,  we  have  noticed  very  inge^ 
nious  strictures  on  the  sacred  text.  Thus,  ch.  L  4.  our  copies 
read  the  last  clause  of  the  passagCi  TSM  bVTSV^  tnip  */)M  "&iXO 
nmiH  ^uid  his  translation,  published  in  a  separate  volume  of  the 
work,  renders  it  *'  Sie  haben.  •  •  .venichiet  den  Heiligen  Israebf 
sind  zuruckgetvichen^*^  This  is  contrasted  with  other  places, 
and  ii^  the  last  clause,  a  critical  parallel  is  adduced  between  this 
use  of  Tit>  aJ^d  that  of  TiD"i1D  and  jnoi,  in  other  parts  of  the 
Bible*  Rosemniiller's  Schohon  is  disproved,  and  the  stress  of 
the  verse  is  determined  to  consist  in  the  climax  of  four  synony- 
mous members  of  it — the  sinful  naticHi — the  people  laden  with 
Mquity — the  seed  of  evil  doers — the  corrupted  children,  and  in 
the  three  synonymous  expressions,  they  have  forsaken  Jehovah — 
they  have  ptovoked  the  holy  One  of  Israel — ^they  have  re- 
volted; He  might  have  elucidated  still  further  his  remarks  on 
this  style,  by  adductions  of  similar  modes  of  composition  among 
the  Arabs:  Hariri  and  Hamad&ni  abound  in  this  form  of  com- 
position, which  was  prevalent,  at  a  veiy  early  period,  through- 
out the  East.  Lowtn  has  done  much  for  Hebrew  poetry,  but 
more  remains  to  be  done. 

In  the  thh*d  verse  of  this  chapter,  he  has  very  happily  xliawn 
a  comparison  between  it,  and  Jeremiah  viii.  7.,  to  which  it  is,  in 
eveiy  respect,  applicable.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  deve- 
loping the  sense  of  the  Prophet^s  expressions  fkom  the  older 
poems  and  histories  of  other  Oriental  nations,  and  his  references 
are  very  numerous,  although  we  think  that  he  is  occasionally 
too  concise  in  his  illustration  of  manners  and  <$ustoms.  It  is  not 
«imply  an  exegetical  work  on  the  Hebrew  text,  but  it  very 
largely  discusses  the  readings  in-  the  other  an(aent  versions.  If 
the  Commentary,  without  the  introduction,  or  at  least  without 
the  objecti<mable  parts  in  both,  were  translated  into  Latin  or 
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Englidi,  it  irould  be  found  a  rakmble  acquisition  to  the  library 
o£  tke  Biblical  scholar.  < 

The  t«th  Terse  of  tibe  first  chapter  is  well  explained  by  hia 
obaervatioiis,  andfHsuriously  exemplified  by  an  Arabic  proverb 
in  Meiddni,  which  prores  the  prevalence  of  the  allusion :    j%^l* 


^  p 


^3^  v/^^  ^r«  Mere  mt^uti,  than  a  Kudhi  (Judge)  ^^  Sodom* 
It  is  the  2$0th  of  A.  Schiiltens^s  collection^  to  which  resort  must 
be  had  for  the  native  interpretation  of  it. 

Abarbanel  and  others  have  noticed  the  striking  analogy  be- 
tween Isaiah  and  I^cah^  who  on  that  account  are  oflen  said  to 
have  possessed  the  same  prophetic  vision.  Gesenius  orf  ch.  ii» 
8— 4*  gives  a  curious  specimen  of  it,  by  contrasting  the  former 
with  the  latter  (ch,  iv,  1 — 3.)  in  a  manner  that  shows  how  sU^t 
is  the  variation. 

Micah.  Isaiah. 

PM  mrr  jinnn  rrrr mmnnvrpaj 

i^^HNWi y.^my) 

D^Qjrv*?ynmi crtrr-^ai^j^nnji 

V,  %  trin  rnj  wm trnn  tyny  wm  ▼.3: 

n*:ib)x\        —  /ri?!* 

T.  5.     D^m  Dw  r^  vmr\ rravn  wsn  p  osn  v.4. 

xrtdr ^\x^ rrdr—- Kttf» 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  satisfactory,  than  this  parallel. 
He  ofiers  many  deep  remarks  on  the  structure  of  the  poetry  in 
the  book,  and  enters  into  his  subject  with  a  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  its  spirit  azid  importance.  We  are  neceissarily  obliged 
to  omit  many  things  in  these  four  volumes,  which  are  calculated 
to  interest  the  reader,  and  compress  the  few  that  we  adduce  in 
a  manner  that  hardly  does  justice  to  the  Scholia.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  wan^  him  that  here  and  there  the  same  forced  and 
ktitudinarian  system  of  scepticism,  which  we  have  noticed  in  the 
other  parts,  will  meet  his  eye  in  the  Commentary,  particularly 
in  that  splendid  prophecy,  which  is  contained  in  the  ^th  chapter; 
y.  6,  7.  for  whicn  we  were  prepared,  when  he  insisted  in  his  in- 
troduction, that  Immanuel  was  a  Son  of  Hezekiah.  He  thu? 
translates  the  sixth  verse : 

<*  Denu  du  Kiud  wird  uns  gebohreni 
£iu  Sohn  wird  uns  gegebea ; 
Auf  dessen  Sdiulter  Herrsdiaft  ruht^ 
Und  man  nennt  seinen  Namen ; 

..   .  Wiuader,  Berather, <iarft«r /fe/d^ 

Evviger  Valer,'Fried(Bnsfurst."  ,   .     -        j 
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-Comparing  TJ^j-^M  with  D^IIT^J^  in  Ezek.  xxxii.  21  •  he 
was  induced  to  offer  this  version,  the  correctness  of  which  we 
vcfty  much  douht :  the  prophet  in  a  strong  prosopopoeia  intro- 
duces Eg3rpt  with  all  her  inhabitants  and  vamtfes,  as  descending 
toSheol  and  the  nether  parts  of  the  earth.  What  then  is  more 
natural  than  to  conceive  the  Prophet's  allusion  in  D^3IP^K  to 
have  been  the  gods  or  idols  there  worshipped  ?  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  in  the  context  which  is  not  in  unison  with  the  idea. 
In  Isaiah  x.  21.  we  read,  that  the  remnant  of  Jacob  shall  re- 
twrn  ^2^  bi^rbl^  which  can  only  be  predicated  of  "  the  mighty 
God."  EquaUy  inconsequential  is  the  argument  taken  from 
Ezek.  xxxi.  12.  (ffoy^H)  ^.s  it  is  in  no  ways  relevant  to  the  pas- 
sage. We,  therefore,  securely  urge  in  direct  proof  against 
Gesenius,  part  of  the  18th  and  19th  verses  of  the  32nd  chap- 
ter of  Jeremiah,  which  will  positively  establish  the  meaning  of 
Isaiah  to  have  been  **  the  mighty  God,"  since  in  this  exactly 
parallel  passage  he  is  called  niHDn  b)13n  bikH  whose  name  is 
/tlM^i  Ti)iV9  which  are  expressions  orily  applicable  to  Deity. 

The  absurdity  in  this  commentary  is,  that  "  Ewiger  Vater," 
or  "the  everlasting  Father,"  mUst  necessarily  express  the 
doctrine,  whether  the  preceding  criticism  be  correct  oi  incor- 
rect;  yet  we  are  of  opinion,  that  TJPIJ^  relates  to  our  Saviour, 
as  introducing  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  conceiving  St. 
Paul  to  have  paraphrased  the  wprds,  when  he  introduces  him  as 
bringing  **  &fe:and  immortality  to  light  by  his  Gospel."^  It 
cannot  be  reierred  to  the  hypostasis  of  the  Father,  because  this, 
by  resolving  the  Son  into  the  Father,  would  be  the  same,  as  the 
Patripassian  heresy,  against  which  LrenaBus  and  Epiphaniiis  so 
difiusely  wrote.  Taking  it  in  this  sense,  the  connection  between 
it  and  a'6t£r*»tt^  or  Prince  of  Peace,  will  be  most  obvious. 

The  work  is  closed  with  two  appendices,  (the  one  on  the 
mountain  of  the  gods  in  the  North,  according  to  Asiatic  my- 
thology, in  elucidation  of  Isaiah  xiv.  13.,  the  other  on  the  astro- 
logy and  religious  system  of  the  Chaldaeans,'  in  explanation  of 
Isaiah  xlvi.  1.  xlvii.  12 — 15.  Ixv.  11,  Ig,)  a  chronological  table 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  an  index  rerum  et  auc- 
toFum,  and  indices  of  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian, 
^tbiopic,  Greek,  and  Coptic  words  introduced  into  the  work^ 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  comparative  faiUngs  and  merits  of  this  publication; 
As  in  this,  so  in  all  books  of  this  description,  the  decision  of 
the  vrriter,  in  points  of  doubtful  criticism,  is  to  be  adopted 
with  caution ;  for,  most  men  are  biassed  by  some  system,  which 
will  have  a  greater  or  less  influence,  on  their  judgment.  The 
only  safe  canon,  which  we  would  pro{>o8e  to  the  interpreter  of 
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the  Hebrew  Bible  or  Greek  Testament,  is  that  of  collating,  by 
means  of  a  Concordance,  every  passage,  where  the.  words,  un- 
der investigation,  occur,  when,  having  carefully  ascertained  their 
force,  from  the  context,  he  will  easily  be  able  to  determine  their 
signification  in  the  place,  which  he  is  examining.  Great  light 
may,  indeed,  be  reflected  on  Hebrew  roots,  from  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic,  and  vast  illustration  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Evan- 
gelists and  Apostles  may  be  obtained,  from  the  study  of  Hebrew 
idiom  and  Rabbinical  phraseology.  If,  observing  these  rules  of 
critical  inquirv,  the  Biblical  student  has  recourse  to  this  work 
of  Gesenius,  he  may  derive  great  advantage  from  it :  it  abounds 
in  that,  which  is  calculated  to  advance  the  study  of  theology, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  alloyed  with  speculations  that  may 
be  very  detrimental  to  the  incipient  divine.  If,  indeed,  a  judi- 
cious selection  were  made  from  its  contents,  from  Vitringa, 
Lowth,  Michaelis,  Cocceius,  and  Rosenmiiller,  and  from  the 
different  essays  on  detached  passages  of  Isaiah,  in  the  vdriouB 
collections  of  Biblical  literature,  combining  them  with  the  la- 
bours of  Harmer  and  Burder,  a  very  interesting  and  full  com- 
mentary might  be  compiled  on  the  writings  of  this  prophet. 
But,  as  this  work  now  stands,  it  is  equally  nraught  with  advan- 
tage and  with  danger.  

Some  change  appears  to  us  to  have  taken  place  in  Gesenius'a 
opinions  since  fhe  date  of  his  earlier  productions,  and  if  we 
judge  aright  from  our  perusal  of  German  divinity,  he  seems  to 
have  imbibed  some  of  the  theoretical  reveries  of  Paulus,  the 
editor  of  the  New  Repertorium,  and  commentator  on  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret,  that  the  Grerman 
school,  which  is  replete  with  indefatigable  research,  with  acute- 
and  pertinent  observations,  and  most  extensive  learning,  should 
yet,  in  matters  of  theology,  neutralize  the  value  of  their  publi- 
cations, by  this  almost  universal  propensity  to  uncertain  specu- 
lations, and  by  their  ahnost  constant  endeavours  to  give  new 
interpretations  to  the  most  splendid  and  important  parts  of  the 
Bible.  We  conceived  that  this  book  had  sufficient  claims  upon 
us  to  be  brought  under  review ;  we  have  stated  its  merits  and 
defects,  according  to  our  ideas  of  truth,  and  we  trust  that  those 
who  may  be  dazzled  by  its  learning,  will,  notwithstanding,  con- 
sult it  with  that  caution  which  its  errors  render  necessary  to  be 
observed,  and  with  that  distrust  of  its  speculative  opinions 
which  is  indispensable  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
text. 
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The  DijSkulUes  of  Infidelity.     By  Gsorge  Stavley  Fabbr»  B.D.. 
Rector  of  Long  N€nfkm*   Svo.    27^  pp.    7««    Loodon.    Rtvii^tofu. 

(CoHthtued  from  page  S7.) 

Having  ably  viiidicated  the  character  of  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  tibird  diyision  of  the  fifth  section  is  occupied  in  das^ 
cnssing  the  characters  of  his  Apostles  and  immediate  followers* 
The  itofidel  assertion  is  put  in  the  words  of  Volney  ;  that 
**  tbe^/  were  robbers  and  hypoerites;  preaching  simpUeUtfy  *» 
inv^gle  eonfideaeof  humility,  the  more  easy  to  enslave ;  poverty ^ 
tft  order  to  appropriate  aU  riches  to  themsdnes;  another  wortdf 
in  Order  more  effeciwMy  to  invade  this''  It  is  true  that  iim 
language  is  employed  with  reference  to  the  whole  edkctive  body 
of  the  Christian  Ckrgy.  For  the  s^e  of  argHinent,  (and  to 
th^  priesthood  of  the  middle  ages  we  are  ready  to  admit  k>  to  be 
in  many  instances  too  applicable^)  it  is  granted  to  the  fiill  ex- 
tent of  bis  wishes  i  what  then  ?  If  this  cannot  he  proved  of  the 
Apostlesi  the  deist's  project  of  overtunring  Christiamty  wffl 
be  but  little  advanced ;  for  unless  he  can  porove  diein  to  be  im« 
postors  and  cbeatBj  be  advances  mt  one  step.  I(  however,  it 
be  conceded,  that  during  the  liie>time  of  Christ,  some  of  fte 
Apostles  eatert^ned  wmdly  or  andntious  hopes,  notwithatand- 
iag  Christ's  repeated  assertiom  that  they  were  to  expect  con* 
tempt,  hatred,  bonds»  spoliation^  and  death,  in  his  service; 
what  was  their  conduct  after  hia  death  ?  .wh«re  was  thea  their 
amhiti(Mi — ^where  then  their  wodtdly-mindedncas  3  From  that 
poment  they  were  content  to  endure  sufferings  from  which  hn- 
man  nature  revdts.  From  that  moment  the  approbation  or  dis^ 
approbation  of  men  was  of  tidtk  accoonL  Th^  vreee  w3Bi^ 
to  resign  every  thing,  cfaaraeter,  weahh,  coinfbrt,  and  life*  In 
confirmation  of  thw  sincerity  we  find  that  only  one  of  the 
Apostles  died  a  natural  death :  the  rest  were  sku^^xtesed  undter 
various  circumstances  of  cruelty,  in.  &e  various  regbns  of  the 
earth  to  whkb  dteir  seeal  had  transported  them.  The  infidel 
only  will  believe  that  tiie  whole  of  this  was  done  and  suflered 
by  a,  set  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  deluding  mankind  into  the 
belief  of  a  fiction.  It  may  indeed  be  asiked  what  powerfid  mo^ 
tjLv^  induced  the  chaise,  that  took  plajce  in  the  Aposdes  firom 
despair^  which  seized  them>  when,  after  the  death  of  their  mas^ 
ter,  they  were  scattered  and  dispersed^  to  their  subsequent  con- 
fidence and  zeal  ?  It  is  answered,  the  fact  of  the  resurrection, 
with  the  various  circumstances  connected  with  it ;  the  proofs 
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t>F  which  are  minutely  examined^  and  the  two  accounts  impar* 
tially  weighed  by  Mr.  Faber,  who  leaves  the  reader  to  make 
his  choice  between  that  given  by  the  Jewish  rulers,  and  that  ot 
the  disciples  of  Christ.  If  he  prefer  that  which  is  given  by 
the  Jewish  rulers,  he  must  take  it,  clogged  with  the  insuperable 
difficulties  with  which  it  is  accompanied ;  if  he  adopt  that 
given  by  the  disciples,  he  must  acknowledge  that  Christ  did 
rise  from  the  dead^  and  that  the  Gospel  is  a  revelation  from 
heaven. 

The  foundation  of  our  rational  belief  is  thus  stated  \  Christ 
either  rose  from  the  dead,  or  he  did  not ;  and  analogously  the 
disciples  either  knew  that  they  spoke  the  truth,  or  they  did  not* 
If  we  adnut  them  to  have  spoken  the  truth,  the  argument  ends  ^ 
if  they  did  not,  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  take  up  and  defend 
the  following  positaon&  By  the  hypothesis  the  disciples  bA^ 
^wnoed  a  positive  falsehood :  but  if  they  did,  they  must  have 
advanced  it,  knowing  all  the  while  that  they  were  advancing  an 
abeohite  untruth.  Now  on  the  strength  of  this  known  untrutk 
those  who  were  recently  terrified  into  d^al  or  abandonment  of 
their  master  suddenly  came  forward,  firm  and  undiCunted,  and 
mutually  consistent.  *  The  object  of  this  singular  pertinacity  in 
thus  maintaining  and  promulgating  a  known  falsehood'  is  the 
establishment  of  a  i^stem  which,  as  they  are  fully  aware,  ex** 
poses  them  to  hatred,  hardship,  and  death.  These  are  the 
articles  of  belief  ccmeomitant  on  the  hypothesis  that  Christ 
never  in  truth  rose  from  the  dead,  and  that  the  aposdes  were 
in^Kistors. ;  if  a  man  can  admit  such  articles-<-and  every  infidel, 
on  his  own  prindples,  stands  pledged  to  admit  them,  where  is 
the  absurdity,  or  difficulty,  or  contradiction  he  will  not  adopt 
rather  than  embrace  Christianity. 

-  lea  this  stage  of  the  argument  the  leading  features  in  the  > 
dbaracter  of  Judas  and  Paul  are  aptly  introduced.  The  former, 
after  living  m  the  confidence  of  Cluist  and  his  companions,  de- 
serts and  betrays  him,  and  subsequently  commits  suicide.  It 
is  fairly  asked,  under  such  circumstances,  had  Christianity 
been  imposture,  what  would  have  been  his  more  obvious  and 
natural  proceeding  ?  As  an  accomplice,  he  must  have  k]K>wn 
that  bis  master  was  an  impostor;  and  therefore  when  he  be- 
trayed him,  he  would  have  unfolded  the  entire  project  to  his 
employers.  His  evidence,  it  is  clear,,  would  have  been  invalu* 
able,  and  of  the  last  importance.  But  though  living  at  the 
time,  (for  he  did  not  hang  himself  till  he  saw  that  his  master  was 
e6ndemned,)'he  is  never  l»rought  forward  as  a  witness ;  he  does 
not  appear  at  the  trial.  False  witnesses  are  sought  for  and 
£Mmd  inth  difficulty,  and  their  evidence  at  last  teuds  only  to  a 
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particiilai*  speech^  Judas,  however,  in  the  moment  of  a  bkter 
and  agonizing  repentance,  adheres  to  what  he  conceived,  lo 
what  he  knew  to  be'  the  truth :  he  openly  confessed  his  own 
guilt  and  his  Lord's  integrity.  *^  I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have 
betrayed  the  innocent  btood.*^ 

The  argument  afforded  by  St.  Paul  is  equally  strong.  In 
the  case  of  Judas  wie  have  the  testimony  of  a  friend  converted 
into  an  enemy;  in  that  of  Paul,  the  testimony  of.an.encsny 
converted  into  a  friend.  One  moment  we  find  him  journeying 
oii  the  work  of  extermination ;  in  the  next  as  eager  to  build,  up 
as  ie  was  before  ei^er  to  destroy.  The  narrative  of  his  con- 
version, if  we  suppose  it  to  be  accurate,  will  indeed  most  fully 
account  for  the  wonderful  change  which  took  place  in  his  con- 
duct and  principles ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  so  extraordinary  that 
upon  the  first  perusal  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  exclamation 
of  Felix,  Acts  xxxi.  24.  Yet,  if  the  case  be  attentively  consi- 
dered, we  shall  perhaps  find  the  rejection  of  it  encumbered 
with  greater  difficulties  than  the  admission  of  it.  The  reasons 
for  a£nitting  its  truth  are  three.  It  fully  accounts  for  the  fact, 
otherwise  inexpUcable,  of  his  sudden  conversion  ;-rit  is  corro- 
borated by  his  previous  character,  for  whether  considered  as  a 
scholar  or  a  bigot,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  his 
motiyes  for  fabricating  a  tale  counter  to  his  original  prejudices, 
and  the  object  he  .had  in  view  at  that  particular  time ; — and  it  is 
lastly  corroborated  by  his  subsequent  conduct,  for  if  it  wer6  a 
mere  fabrication,  he  would  not  have  shaped  his  whole  li&  in 
conformity  to  what  he  himself  knew  to  be  false.  It  is,  moreover, 
confirmed  by  persons  present  at  the  time,  who  both  could  and 
would  have  contradicted  it,  had  it  .been  a  fabrication  of  the 
apostle.  On  the  other  hand,  they  who  deny  the  truth  of  the 
narrative  stand  pledged,  by  the  very  act  of  their  denial,  to  main- 
tain the  following  paradoxical  articles  of  belief.  1.  That  a 
bigoted  and  inveterate  enemy  to  Christianity,  at  the  very  .mo- 
ment when  he  was  breathing  vengeance  against  its  professors, 
chose  to  fabricate  a  falsehood,  for  the  strange  purpose,  of  em- 
bracing ia  religion  he  cordially  despised.  2.  That  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accomplishing  this  singular  project,  he  sacrificed  every 
hope  of  promotion  among  the  ruling  men  of  his  coimtry ;  and 
embraced  a  life  of  obloquy  and  labour.  3.  That  although  hatii^ 
Christianity  in  his  heart,  and  deeming  it  an  imposture^  yet 
he  falsely  pretended  to  have  had  a  vision  of  its  crucified  suithbr, 
and  in  support  of  this  falsehood,  and  furtherance  of  this  hated 
religion,  he  was  finally  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life.  4.  That  a 
sudden  chisinge  took  place  both  in  his.  principles  and  practice, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  rational  exanunation  of  the  claims  of 
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CStriaidfauty  to  be  admitted  as  a  revehtioiv  Imt  without  dio 
least  asaianabte  oauae  wbat^v^r }  for  if  the  viabn  be  denied 
whkh  he  iiiinseU'  ecm^taiHly  adduced  s^  th^  reafiop  of  hi»  oop^ 
yer»i<ni,  no  other  reason  can  be  diflcovi^red :  that  i^  to  say^  they 
mB8t  beHcTe  m.  an  effect  without  a  ca^se;  5»  That  in  his  newf 
prui(2ipkfs  and  praetice  he  persevered  throoigh  Ufej^  despiseii 
and  pcsteented^  thou£^  be  himself  knew  them  to  be  falfie« 
and  adreEse  to  his  interests^  6«  l^ha^  idth^ugb  he  invariably 
stated  the  oecitrsence  to  have  bapj^ned  in  broad  day-Iigbt»  in 
the  pcesenee  of  several  persons,  not  ene  of  them^  thoii||^  all 
enanies  to  Christianity^  ever  caxne  forward  tp  confiront  ^m  ad 
an  titlerer  of  fiilsehood.  7«  Finally,  they  must  believe  that  a 
Bum  ci  eminent  iearioing,  and  strong  prejudiees  against  Cbristi* 
anity,  to  the  amazement  of  the  ^i^le  W9rld>  sudden^  ^^om-^ 
menosd  a  career  attogetber  opposite  to  his  fonner  principle } 
Aat  in  tins  career,  without  any  as^ignaj^  oause^  he  perse«> 
rered  through  his  whdb  life ;  and  that  at  length  he  submitted 
ta  be  pot  to  death,  rather  than  give  np  a  s^t  of  o{«|nions  which 
contradicted  all  the  sentiments  k^l^bed  duiing  his  educatiooy 
and  which  he  had  adopted  wholly  without  reason* 

SscTioiff  xi.^^The  dffftcutiies  aitendant  upon  deuticcU  it^ 
deStff.in  regard  to  the  rapid  propagotfifm  of  ChrManittf  and 
the  evjdenee  by  vdmh  ihe  perfarm^fiee  of  mirael^  is  supported. 

It-being  evident  that  C3ixiflt»anity  ^esad  over  the  world  in  an 
incredibly  short  spase  of  time,  if  it  were  an  iiiikpc^tttre  we  ar^ 
natnndfy^  led  to  ask  how  it  happ^neid  to  have  suob  extraordinary 
raecesB.  Hence  Mr.  Gtbhcmfs  five  jea9pn9  why  it  »o  diffbf^^ 
Itsetf. 

The  investigatioB  ctf  these  reasons  fe^ms  the  subject  of  the 
&st  part  of  tl£i  section.  The  first  reason  aif»igned,  is  the  Wffiexh- 
hie  mdimtolerani  zeal  if  the  emrly  CArhtume,  derived  from  th0 
Je^rieh  reUgionf  but  ptirijiedfrom  its  nmrm  afi4  UHSoeial  spirits 
The  substam^  of. this  argument,  syUogi^ti^y  arr^ngedc  stands 
thus :  the  professors  of  inflexible  and  inti^ant  zeal  vm&t,  jui  the 
neosssary  way  of  cause  and  effect,  sooner  or  later  bring  over  att 
mankind  to  their  opinions;,  but  the  primitive  Christians  pos- 
sesBed  this  inflexibte  sseal :  therefc^e  dneir  reVgion  was  soon 
propagatesk  to  a  wide  extents  We  reply,  it  is  ^served^  that 
there  is  no'necessary  connection  between  tiie  zealous  obstixiacy 
of  one  maain  nudntainiiig  a^set  of  options,  and  the  9<mviotion 
of  aU  other  men  thai  these  opimons  are  true^r  The  r^erse  in 
fisct  is  more  hkely  to  be  dse  ease.  Dogmatical  obstinacy  ijciay 
for  a  time  make  an  impcessioB>  hut  an.imperiiunate  perseverance 
will  excite  weanness  and  annoyance,  and  it  may  be  fajirly 
doubted  whether  any  person  ever  sincerely  chaii^tcd  006  ^  ^f 
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opiniood  for  another,  in  cqnsequence  of  a  mere  dogmade,  inees* 
sant,  and  intolerant  shew  of  zeal*  It  should  be  further  obseryed 
that  the  consequences  of  such  a  change  exposed  the  convert^' 
to  torture  and  death.  The  genuine  statement  therefore  of  the 
matter,  is  as  follows:  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  provided 
only  a  man  be  endowed  with  a  sufficient  stock  of  zeal  and  ob- 
stinacy, he  will  make  numerous  proselytes,  though  his  proseljrtes. 
may  be  morally  sure,  that  they  will  be  tortured  and  murdered, 
for  yielding  to  the  importunity  of  an  obstinate  zealot. 

The  second  reason  is  the  doctrine  of  a  future  Ufe  improved  by 
every  additional  circumstance  which  could  give  weight  and  effi^ 
cacy  to  that  important  truth.  A  comparison  having  been  drawn 
between  the  uncertainty  and  defects  of  other  religions  with  re- 
gard to  a  future  Ufe,  Mr.  Gibbon  concludes  that  when  eternal 
happiness  was  proposed  to  mankind  on  condition  of  adopting 
the  faith,  and  observing  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  such  an  advantageous  oflfer  should  have  been 
accepted.  But,  it  mav  be  asked,  is  it  no  wonder  that  numbers 
of  every  rank  and  reUgion  in  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman 
empire,  should  have  embraced  a  new  religion  without  some 
reasonable  grounds  and  convincing  evidence  of  its  truth,  and 
power  to  mlfil  its  promises  I  The  fallacy  is  in  this  first  step : 
granting  their  credulity  and  easy  obedience  to  mere  importu- 
nity in  opposition  to  their  present  and  future  interest,«-^;he 
Yemainder  of  their  mental  progress  may  be  accounted  for. 

The  third  reason  assigned,  h  the  miraculous  powers  ascribed 
to  the  primitive  Church*  Here  the  main  point  ror  consideration 
is  how  far  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to,  but  neyer  possessed 
by,  the  primitive  Church,  can  be  deemed  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  the  rapid  increase  of  early  Christians.  Might  we  not  rather 
conclude,  that  miraculous  powers  ascribed  and  claimed  vrithout 
being  really  possessed,  would  rather  produce  a  directly  opposite 
effect  to  tKat  nropounded  by  Mr.  Gibbon  ?  A  claim  without  a 
power — ^woula  it  not  rather. excite  ridicule  and  contempt  than 
gain  proselytes  ?  Instead  of  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  Cluis- 
tianity,  would  it  not  rather  tend,  ultimately,  to  destroy  it  ? 

The  fourth  reason  is,  the  pure  and  austere  morals  of  the  prt- 
mtive  Christians.  Granting,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  influence 
which  strictness  and  purity  of  life  may  have  in  recommending 
doctrines,  the  wonder  here  is  how  such  purity  and  holiness 
should  happen  to  be  the  leading  characteristic  of  a  set  of  shame- 
kss  impostors.  Mr.  Gibbon-  pretends  not  to  charge  them  with 
hypocrisy,  their  virtues  he  allows  to  be  real,  their  desire  of 
moral  perfection  to  be  sincere.  How  can  all  this  be  rec<mciied 
with  imposture  ?       .        * 
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.  The  fifth  reason  is,  the  wuan  and  dueiplme  qfthe  Chrietian, 
tepuhUe^  which  gradually  formed  an  independent  and  increoHng 
state  in  the  heart  qf  the  Roman  empire.  To  this  reason  are 
aUowed  its  full  weight  and  influence.  The  primitive  Christians, 
itisgrantedy  were  prudent  and  intelligent  men.  Hence  they 
fcNrmed  themselres  mto  a  regularly  ormnized  and  well-disci- 
plined body ;  and  doubtless  thereby  their  efforts  would  be 
facilitated,  and  their  object  promoted,  and  in  the  way  of  natural 
cause  and  effect,  the  umon  of  the  Christian  republic  would  have 
a  tendency  to  further  its  prosperity. 

Mr.  Gibbon's  five  reasons  haidng  been  discussed,  that  a 
proper  judgment  may  be  formed  of  their  efficacy,  the  aspect 
under  which  Chxistianity  would  first  present  itself  to  the  hea- 
then world,  is  considered.  Tacitus  (Hist.  Lib.  v.  &  5.) 
is  quoted  to  shew  in  what  estimation  the  Jews  were  held  by 
their  enlightened  neighbour&-*'that  they  were  despised  and  re- 
garded widi  contempt.  Added  to  which,  the  punishment  of 
crucifixion,  being  reserved  solely  for  the  lowest  and  basest  of 
mankind,  was  looked  upon  as  vile  and  disglraceful  in  the  ex* 
treme.  Now  the  Founder  of  Christianity  was  not  only  a  mem- 
ber of  this  despised  nation,  but  a  criminal  who  had  forfeited 
his  hfe  by  this  peculiarly  disgraceful  punishment.  Of  the  same 
degraded  race  were  the  Apostles,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
eany  missionaries  of  the  Gospel.  Still  fiirther  it  is  remarkabloi 
that  instead  of  occupving  a  comparatively  honourable  station  in 
the  higher  rlmks  of  we  Jewish  republic,  Christ  was  the  son  of 
a  humble  mechanic,  in  a  country  town;  and  the  Apostlest 
fishermen,  publicans,  or  of  otherwise  inferior  stations.  Yet  by 
such  men  the  enlightened  nations  of  Greece  and  Rome  were 
called  upon  to  renounce  the  deities,  under  whose  imaginary 
influence  they  had  flourished,  and  attained  the  sovereignty  of 
the  universe.  By  such  men  the^  were  charged  to  reject,  aa 
impious  and  abominable,  a  religion,  combining  itself  with  all 
their  early  habits  and  associations  ;  and  in  its  place  they  were 
sternly  enioined  to  accept  an  upstart  creed,  which  had  been 
first  strucK  out  by  a  crucified  Jew,  and  was  now  preached  by  a 
combination  of  Jews  of  the .  lowest  rank,-*<ontradicting  all 
previous  notions  entertained  by  the  Gentiles,-«^thwarting  their 
inclinations, — injuring  their  interests, — ^and  calling  them  to  a 
life  of  holiness,  and  abstinence,  and  mortification^  and  self- 
denial.  This  is  the  aspect  under  which  the  Gospel  must  have 
appeared  when  first  preached  to  lordly  Romans  and  philoso<» 
phic  Greeks.  What  could  they  have  thought  of  it  ?  Where 
was  the  l|uman  probabiUty  that  they  would  embrace  it  ?  Yet 
such  was  the  religion,  ^'  accepted  by  great  numbers  of  every  re* 
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ltgi<my  of  every,  rank^  cmd  of  emry  jmmnee  m  ike  Roman  em' 
pir^r  Wonderfol^  in^eedj  is  thk  indisputable  fact  to  «is ;  and 
tb^  beUever  in  Revelation  marf  be  pardoned,  if  he  deem  tbe 
five  ireasons  of  Mr.  Gibbon  instt^ient  to  st^e  the  problem  oi 
tbe  astomshingly  rapid  promidgation  of  Christiamty*  Mr.  ]?a^ 
ber  proceeds  accordingly  to  search  for  other  reasons  to  account 
ftnr  this  extraordinary  phenomenon*  Two>  are  suggested  :  viz* 
tbe  powerful  operation  of  God'^s  Spirit  upon  the  hearts  of 
those  who  were  addressed;  and  the  evidence  afforded  their 
imderstandings  by  the  frequent  performance  of  miracles.  The 
first  of  these  two  causes  was  necesiimry  on  account  of  the 
tiatural  rductance  of  man  to  embrace  a  life  of  danger  and 
setf^lenial,  in  the  place  of  a  life  of  safety  and  indulgence — ^the 
lyhole  temper,  and  spirit;  and  disposition,  in  short,  of  the  pro^ 
iielyte,  were  to  be  thoroughly  changed  in  order  to  his  becomr 
ing  a  Christim.  This  we  are  assured  in  Scripture  could  not 
l>e  effected,  save  by  the  special  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Iti  support  of  this  position,  numerous  passages  fi*om  the  Sk^rip^ 
tures  are  adduced,  and  the  language,  both  of  tbe  narrative  and 
of  the  missionaries  themselves,  is  perfectly  clear  and  decisive. 
It  was  the  constant  avowal  of  men  who  sealed:  their  ftiith  with 
their  blood.  We  doubtless  have  <mlv  their  own  assertion,  and 
opinion  must  rest  upon  the  credit  given  to  it ;  but  as  the  iact 
alleged  fully  accounts  Ibr  their  success,  we  may  perhaps  find  it 
more  difficult  o»  the  whole  tp  disbetieve  than  believe  them. 
The  second  cause  assigned,  is  the  power  they  had  ^f  workkig^ 
miracles  ;  and  here  but  one  qu^tion  can  arise,  Had  they  that 
jyo^^r? 

Mr.  Hume's  reasoning  with  regard  to  miracles  brii^s  out  as 
a.  restfttt,  that  no  human  evidence  can  in  any  case  render  them 
cr^ble.  It  is  answered.  Why  should  not  competent  evidence 
i^stablish  a^ny  fact  which  does  not  involve  a  contradiction  in 
lierms  ?  And  it  is  fUrther  remarked,  that  Mr^  Hume's  asser* 
lion  is  not  onhr  paradoidcal^  but  is  moreover  conveyed  through 
the  medium  of  the  fkMaciouft  reasoning,  that »  firm  and  unalier* 
able  experience  ka^  eetabUBked  those  laws  (^nature,  which  iids 
the  very  essence  of  a  miraet$  to  violate.  Mn  Hume,  it  ia 
asserted,  begs  thfe  question,  when  he  speaks  of  the  firm  and 
unalterable  experience  of  all  ages ;  this  absolute  uniformity  of 
the  laws^  of  nature,  being  tiie  precise  matter  which  they  who 
believe  in  the  occurrence  of  miracles  deny,  producing,  in  vindi- 
cation of  their  belief,  what  they  deem  suf&cient  historical  evi- 
dence. The  result  of  Mr.  Faber's  reasoning  leads  to^  this  con- 
clusion. Christianity  claims^  the  sanction  of  miractdous  powers, 
a-  cl^im  to  be  examined  like  any  other  historical  fact.  If  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  claim  preponderate^  it  must  be  ad- 
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mhted :  if  it  be  dearly  insufficient^  it  must .  be  rqjected.  No«r 
tlie  evidence  requisite  to  satisfy  a, rational  enquirer  is  two-fold; 
it  must  be  shewn  that  certain  actions  purportuig  to  Be  miracu* 
lous  were  performed ;  and  it  must  be  shewn,  dbat  these  actions 
were  real,  not  simulated  miracles.  With  respect  to  the  first  3i( 
is  asserted,  that  the  fact  of  the  ra{nd  prc^agaticm  of  Chris- 
tianity cannot  be  satis&ctorily  accounted  for  on  natural  princi^ 
pies.  Therefore  the  necessity  of  the  case  requires  that  super-* 
natural  principles  of  some  sort  should  be  caUed  in.  We  hf^ye  a 
knot  which  Deity  alone  can  ^ntie.  Accordingly  the  f'oundes 
and  first  Preacher  of  Christianity  elaimed  miraculous  powf  rs-**r 
a  dmn  ivhich  would  not  have  been  made  had  not  the  power 
been  possessed — for  no  man  of  conmion  sense,  it  is  presumed^ 
would  risk  the  failure  of  a  favourite  plan  by  clahmng  a 
power  he  knew  he  did  not  possess.  From  Mahomet  miracles 
jwere  reqiured  as  proofs  of  his  mission:  the  demand  was  evaded^ 
and  the  power  disclaimed*  Pretended  miracles  may  indeed  he 
planned  and  palmed  upon  the  world,  when  those  in  whose  pre^ 
6ence  they  are  wrought  favour  the  actor,  and  are  predisposed 
to  beUeve ;  but  the  reverse  of  this  was  die  case  with  Christ  said 
bis  Apostles.  Thcar  miracles  w^re  performed  before  enemies^ 
lK>t  fnends  \  and  to  them  were  appeals  fearlessly  made.  That 
such  appeals  should  be  made,  and  freely  admitted,  when  aU 
parties  knew  iull  well  that  no  miracle  had  been  wrought^  is  a 
circumstance  absolutely  incredible.  As  a  further  testimony^ 
the  opinions  of  the  Apologists  *  are  urged — ^writers,  who  ap- 
pealed to  Pagans  in  defence  of  Christianity.  That  the  defen- 
ders of  the  Gospel  should  thus  needlessly  commit  themselves 
to  enemies,  if  no  miracles  had  been  performed,  is  surely  difficult 
to  account  for,  and  hard  to  beUeve.  The  fact  however  is,  that 
miracles  were  fully  admitted,  and  the  solution  sought  in  magic 
and  diabolical  agency :  and  it  may  be  boldly  declared,  that  die 
testimony  in  their  £ftvour  is  so  strong  and  so  varied,  that  it  is  a 
less  exertion  of  faith  to  admit  their  occurrence,  than  to  maintain 
the  falsehood  of  the  witnesses*  It  remains  only  to  shew,  that 
these  actions  were  real,  and  not  simtdated  m]racl0s — ^in  proof 
of  which  reference  is  made  to  several,  which  from  iimx  special 
nature  exclude  all  possibility  either  of  deception  ov  collusion. 
The  ar^unent  from  them  is  thus  put.  If  certain  miracles  were 
performed,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  s^ve  by  spiritual 
iuterventipn,  he  who  performed  them  must  have  been  a  true 

*  Quadratns  Apol.  apud  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  Lib.  iv.  c<  3. 

Jastin  Martyr  Dial.  p.  258.    Edit.  Thirlby. 

Tertun.  Apol.  i).  20.  Ed.  Prin.  Par.  t6t5. 
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Orig.  Cent.  Cels,  Lib.  ii.  §.  48.    AU  cited  by  Paley. 
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Prophet ;  and  if  sOj  certain  other  miracles,  which,  for  the  salcii 
of  argument,  it  is  granted  might  have  been  accounted  for  on 
the  score  of  collusion,  must  also  have  been  genuine. 

Section  vii. — 'The  difficulties  attendant  upon  deistical  it^de-^ 
Utyin  regard  to  the  intemal  evidence  of  Chrtstianity, 

This  part  of  the  subject  acquires  additional  interest  as  tend* 
ing  to  prove  that  truth  is  even  constitutionally  and  essentially 
inherent  in  the  Gospel,  is  interwoven  in  its  very  texture,  and 
forming,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  an  inseparably  component 
part  of  it.  As  a  specimen  of  t&  mode  of  reasoning  upon 
the  intemal  evidence  of  Christianity,  two  parliculars  only 
are  selected.  1.  The  character  of  Christ.  9.  The  spirit  of 
Christianity.  In  discussing  the  first,  Mr.  Faber  points  out  the 
various  qualities  and  feelings  inherent  in  man,  and  more  or  less 
enlisted  to  form  constituent  parts  in  the  character  of  an  indivi- 
dual, dming  at  distinction  and  superiority.  With  respect  to 
each  of  which  the  character  of  Christ  stands  in  direct  opposition* 
The  victories  he  promised  to  his  disciples  were  victories  over 
themselves,  over  their  pride — ^their  avarice — ^their  selfishness — 
their  ambition ;  his  principles  were  neither  daring  or  enter- 
prising, in  a  worldly  sense  of  the  words ;  instead  of  a  temper 
quick  in  resenting  insults,  and  prone  to  avenge  injuries,  he  re« 
commended  toleration  and  patient  submission.  In  a  word  he 
promised  heaven  and  happiness,  not  like  Odin  and  Mahomet,  or 
the  heroes  of  classical  antiquity,  as  a  reward  for  valour  or  glo- 
rious death ;  but  as  the  prize  which  would  be  awarded  only  to 
purity  and  humility,  to  holiness  and  self-denial. 

The  merits  of  the  second  point,  being  in  great  measure  in- 
volved in  the  preceding  view  of  Christianity,  may  be  briefly 
noticed  only  so  far  as  regards  its  honesty  and  its  disinterested- 
ness. Of  false  religions,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  invariable  cha- 
racteristic, that  they  seek  on  the  one  hand  to  gain  votaries  by 
unhallowed  indulgence,  while,  on  the  other,  they  too  plainly 
shew  their  earthly  origin  by  conferring  special  privileges  or  ad- 
vantages upon  their  founders  or  supporters.  The  religion  of 
Odin  with  his  Scandinavian  Paradise*.  That  of  Mahomet f, 
and  the  Indian  Mythologists:}^  are  submitted  in  illustration,  and 
examined  in  detail ;  and  in  every  one  of  these  spurious  revelations 
principles  are  shewn  to  exist  hostile  to  virtue,  purity  and  disin- 
terestedness. In  fact,  a  very  contrast  to  Chnstianity,  wherein 
ho  cctopromise  is  made  with  unholiness,  no  bartering  visible 
between  profligacy  and  ritual  observances.     The  rule  is  abso- 

*  See  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  V.  1.  p.  86,  &c* 

t  Koran,  c.  ix.  36, 35.  •  J  Inst.  Menu,  c  iv.  ▼.  8,  9,  ll. 
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Kite,  uhbendiiig,  umversal.  If,  at  subsequent  periods,  evil  or 
interested  men  impeached  the  integrity,  and  sullied  the  pure 
iace  of  this  fair  creed,  on  them  be  the  consequences;  would  we 
judge  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  we  must  turn  to  the  written 
word.  Christianity  must  be  allowed  to  speak  for  herself,  not  in 
the  words  or  actions  of  a  degenerate  priesthood,  but  from  her 
own  authenticated  documents.  The  Gospel  must  be  studied  in 
the  Gospel. 

Section  viii. — ^Is  occupied  by  a  brief  recapitulation  and  con* 
elusion.  Of  the  several  difficulties  attached  to  the  scheme  of  infi- 
delity, as  they  are  urged  by  Mr.  Faber,  we  have  enabled  our  rea- 
der to  form  his  own  opinion  in  the  preceding  analysis.  On  a 
carefiil  review  of  the  whole  argument,  it  is  for  him  to  decide 
whether,  after  all  the  captious  objections  which  have  at  various 
times  been  started  by  infidel  writers,  the  disbelief  of  Christianity 
do  not  involve  a  higher  degree  of  credulity,  than  the  beKef  of  it ; 
whether,  in  point  of  rationality,  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  pror 
nounce  it  an  imposture,  than  to  admit  it  as  a  revelation  firom 
heaven. 

The  question,— whatever  may  be  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
present  author  in  his  mode  of  treating  it,— is  indisputably  one  of 
momentous  interest.  No  argument  is  so  likely  to  make  a  salu- 
tary impression  on  the  mind  of  an  infidel,  as  that  which  proves 
thiU;  his  boasted  intellect  has  led  him  astray,  and  that  mere 
reason  dra^ws  a  very  different  conclusion  from  that  on  which  he 
stakes  his  soid's  eternal  welfare.  It  were  not  impossible,  if  we 
were  so  disposed,  to  point  out  some  few  defects,  in  Mr.  Faber's 
style,  and  an  occasional  want  of  accuracy  in  the  method  of  han- 
dling his  Thesis :  but  we  have  followed  him  step  by  step  without 
offering  an  observation,  because  we  have  no  doubt  his  work  will, 
if  carenilly  read^  be  found  very  useflil ;  and  because  we  h^ve  no 
other  aim,  than  that  our  review  of  it  should  form  an  epitome  of 
the  most  prevailing  arguments  which  it  offers. 


Cahinism  and  Arminiantsm  compared  in  their  Principles  and  Tendency; 
or  the  Doctrines  of  General  Redemption^  as  held  by  the  Members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  by  the  early  Dutch  Arminians,  exhibited 
in  their  Scriptural  Evidence,  and  in  connection  with  the  Civil  and 

.  .  MUUgiaus  Liberties  of  Mankind.   By  James  J^icnoLS.    2  Vols.   8vo. 

-    20s.    LondotL    Longman  and  Co.     18ii4. 

We  are  told  of  an  honest  Dutschman,  who,  beinff  pr6voked  by 
a  dogged  and  impracticable  horse,  belaboured  tne  animal  well 
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with  cudgel  and  ill  nam^s,  tiU  at  length,  exasperated  beyond' 
human  endurance,  and  losing  aU  command  over  himsdf,  lie 
called  him  downright  an  Armhtkm^tlds  w<Hrthjr  perscm  was  • 
practical  controversialist ;  bad  he  been  a  writer^  it  is  odds  but 
It  would  have  gone  hwrd  with  the  ''  Remonstrants*'*  To  be  ae-* 
rious,  is  it  not  a  subject  upon  which  a  pious  reader  of  Holy 
Scripture  may  with  reason  congratulate  himself  that  with  rela«» 
tion  to  deep  and  abstract  points  of  doctrine,  a  much  milder  and 
more  subdued  tone  is  found  in  the  writings  of  dissentient  Pro- 
testants at  the  present  day,  than  accompanied  a  similar  differ-* 
enee  in  o{nnion  in  the  seventieenth  century  ?  There  is  certainly 
less  of  .warmth  and  invidious  appeal,  perhaps  there  is  less  of 
fervour  and  feeling  also ;  but  thus  amch  of  good  is  gained,  diat 

E'moes  idlow  the  learned  to  fight  their  own  battles,  that  pohticg 
ve  little  to  do  with  the  memoraUe  five  points,  and  that  an 
{Advocate,  cm  either  side  of  a  religious  question,  ravely  address^ 
Us-  oppoiKnt  with  the  bitterness  of  a  personal  adversary. 

It  may  be  said,  that  die  advantage  whidi  the  present  age 
claims  on  these  grounds  will  be  dearly  purchased,  if  this  ap* 
patent  HHsderatton  arise,  not  firmn  the  salutary  contooid  of  rea^ 
faon  and  "  chanty  having  its  perfect  work,"  but  from  the  want  of 
that  interest  in  the  sanctity  and  entireneias  of  divine  tmdi,  iribdch 
purifies  and  ennobles  the  affections ;  that  we  shall  have  gained 
little,  in  comparison  with  the  loss,  if  a  zealous  waichmlne8S» 
touching  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christian  Faith,  be  sue* 
ceeded  by  an  apathetical  seminleism,  by  a  maudhn  fiberafity 
wliich  hates  nod&ig,  because  it  loves  nothing ;  and  which  .yields 
up  on  the  first  attack,  what  it  was  ever  heiress  in  esteeming; 
This  is  true :  but  because  there  is  a  specious  liberality,  a  conn* 
ti^rfeit  charity  abroad,  shall  we  value  less,  or  less  diligently  ex* 
ercise,  the  genuine  virtues  ?  We  may  speak  with  soberness  as 
wdl  as  tram  even  on  points  which  we  believe  to  be  alUessential^ 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  propagation  apdmcreasinffinAuDence 
of  truth  must  have  some  analogy  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  per* 
sonally  obtained*  "  Truth,**  as  Wollaston  happily  expresses  it, 
^'  is  tne  offspring  of  science,  of  unbroken  meditation,  and  of 
thoughts  often  revised  and  corrected."  By  this  slow  and  sai^ 
process  does  the  human  mind,  under  the  Divine  blessbig,  at- 
tain the  end  of  its  enquiries ;  and  any  disturbing  force  of  human 
l^asmris,  interests,  or  ima^ation  retards,  not  accetevatto  the 
progress  .to  conadctito.  Why  therelbre  lAvodd  huinaa  passions 
and  imaginations  be  pennitted  to  phmge  the.pen  of  the  Chris* 
tian  advocate  in  gall,  or  that  of  the  controversialist  who  dis» 
iDussea  sttfafects  which  have  no  'strict  connection  witik  4ihe  esseli* 
tin)  doctrii)^  of  R^ealed  Region !    Can  we  frik  to  censure 
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diat  donnatical  spirit,  vlueh  marked  tii6  pF0i!ie6ditig&  Of  the 
SjqBod  or  Dort,  aasd  which  cidled  it  into  operatbn?  not  the  doe^ 
trines  which  the  simple-minded  Christian  may  find  in  the  pages 
of  the  Gospeb)  and  in  the  writings  of  Apostles,  namely,  that 
^^  God  was  in  Christ*  fecondling  the  world  nnto  himself»"-^ 
'^*  that  he  is  imt  wUling  liiat  any  should  perish,  but  that  all 
sho^iild  come  to  repentance," — ^'  that  if  any  man  sin,  we  hare 
an  advocate  with  die  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous ;  and 
he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  buife  ako 
fyt  die  sms  of  the  whole  worid;"  these  general  dedarattons 
of  mercy  were  not  diere  the  subject  matter  of  discussion  by  .fiail 
and  fidlible  men,  the  wisest  of  whom  looked  as  through  a  glass 
darkly ;  but  questions  arose  eoncemtng  the  qffSeienHa  and  per^ 
jficientia  of  the  merits  of  a  Redeemer's  death ;  '^  whether  Christ 
codld  be  sand  to  be  the  fundismentum  electionis,**  £ot  Ihat,  as 
God  the  Father,  first  of  bH,  resolved  upon  the  salvation  of 
some  singular  persons ;  attd  in  the  second  place,  f^o»  Ckmta$ 
m  mMm  to  bring  this  decree  io  pm99,  so  Gcd  the  .Father  alone  Is 
Ae  author  df  our  election,  and  Chriiit  the  lexeoutor^  This,  "  the 
ever^memorable  Hales"  iafbnns  us,  was  the  uncompromisiiig 
opinion  of  Gt^narus;  and  when  Martinus  ventured  t6  suggest 
Ins  scruples  omcetning  i1^  he  Was  roughly  handled.  Tins  is, 
indeed,  a  melancholy  picture  of  human  weakness,  exhibited  in 
pride  and  dogmatism;  and  we  add  with  sorrow,  Aat  some  por- 
tion of  this:  spirit  is  to  be  found  in  ail  the  shades  and  degrees  of 
Calvinism,  sincd^  so  caUed:  it  is  not  charitable,  it  presents  and 
enforces  fai^  chums  upon  tiie  world,  for  superior  jnety ;  so  that 
even  in  our  c^wn  day,  *^  serioiK,"  as  a  distingukhing  epithet,  is 
akflbost  by  convention,  applied  to  tiiose  whose  doctrinal  opimons 
belong  to  a  peec£ar  scnool :  but  why  ''.  seriousness,"  or  piety, 
whidi  is  pecndiar  to  the  individual,  should  be  thus  appropriated^ 
w)^  have  never  been  able  to  discover.  This  we  believe  that  k 
is  a  relic  of  those  times,  when  tiie  title  of  ^'^  godly  minister"  was 
one,  net  to  be  gtanfasd  ^her  to  the  primitive  Bidl  or  the  devout 
Hammond* 

On  reading  the  title  .of  the  wnrk  wUch  now  claims  our  no* 
tioe,  we  remembered  the  dedaration  with  which  a  learned  Prelate 
of  our  Church  concludes  his  important  woo^  on  the  predestina- 
rian.  doctrine,  and  which  we  consider  as  a  tiieological  dietumk 
**  Our  Cburdi  is  not  Lutheran,  it  is  not  Calvinistic,  it  b  not  Ax* 
minian;  it  is  Scriptural,  it  is  Iniifc  upon  die  Aposties  and  Pro;* 
phets,  Jesus  ChrsthiaiBelfbeii^.tiie  chief  corncT'^s^  We 
firmly  bdieve,  that  it  is  tins  dependence  upon  divine  truili,  as 
1^  Scripture  ^^  feadetii  it  by  the  hand,"  to  use  the  wosds  of  tbe 
revoed  wrt)^»  iUdley,  this  ablation- of  aehocds  and  systemfi^ 
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luid  the  cAros  IfD  of  any  leading  reformer,  which  has  caused 
our  Church  to  be  Teco|;nized  as  the  light  of  the  Protestant 
world ;  that  it  is  this  which  has  enabled  it,  through  the  divine 
blessing,  to  check  the  encroachments  of  religious  error,  from 
whatsoever  quarter  it  may  have  arisen;  that  it  is  this,  which 
has  inspired  it  with  courage  to  meet  the  overbearing  claims  of 
the  Rmnan  Catholic  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  to  watch 
the  insinuating  approach  of  varied  heresy ;  that  it  is  this  which 
enables  it,,  (strictly  united  as  it  is  with  the  state,)  to  be  the 
guardian  of  religious  Uberty,  to  protect  conflicting  sects  from 
each  other,  and  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  even  from 
themselves,  so  that  the  vagaries  of  the  most  absurd  schism  are 
chastened  and  controuled  by  the  example  of  its  dignified  mode- 
ration* 

V  We  introduce  the  present  work  to  our  readers  with  the  fore* 
going  remarks,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  supposition,  that 
we  agree  with  those  who  think  that  they  simplify  matters  when 
they  term  our  Church  Arminiim,  for  we  hold  that^so  far  and  no 
fiui;her  do  the  Homilies,  Articles,  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  accord  widi  the  opinion  eitlier  of 
Calvm,  Luther,  Mehmcthon,  or  Arminius,  as  they  respectively 
follow,  humbly,  the  Holy  Scripture  as  a  guide,  ana  refrain  from 
being  wise  above  that  which  is  written. 

we  much  mistake  if  the  peculiar  doctrines  either  of  supra  or 
sub^lapsarian  predestination  be  a  necessary  part  of  Christian 
doctrine ;  it  appears  to  us  that  the  promises  of  God  are  to  be  re- 
ceived as  they  are  generally  set  forth  in  Holy  Scripture,  and 
that  no  human  system  of  theology  should  be  entertained,  the 
praeHcal  effect  of  which  is  to  diminish  the  value  of  Church  com- 
munion, and  the  importance  of  baptismal  regeneration, — ^which 
reduces  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  a  mere  comme- 
morative form, — and  tower$  the  ordinary  means  qf  grace  in  the 
eethnatian  ^the  Christian  beUeper. 

In  an  evu  hour  did  St  Augustine  let  out  the  bitter  waters. 
The  diMtfid  ns  AtyOoXx^f,  as  Limborch  terms  it,  which  caused 
this  father  to  desert  his  eaifier  opinions,  and  purdiase  victory 
over  an  heretical  adversary,  at  the  ^rice  of  his  own  consistency. 
•This  want  of  moderation,  in  a  controversial  struggle,  was  an 
evil  ioheritance  which  the  early  German  Reformers  would  have 
done  well  in  renouncing.  We  can  now  look  back,  through 
several  generations,  to  .tne  time,  when  in  the  first  fervour  of 
the  Refonaation  in  Germany,  the  downfiill  of  superstition  was 
•predicted  to  be  near ;  when  Protestant  truth  seemed  to  promise 
m  rapid  conquest  over  the  errcMfs  of  the  Rmnan  .Church :  but 
the  progressive  advance,  did  not  correspond  with  tbeimpcearion 
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made  by  the  vigour  of  the  first  onset.  Questions  among  the 
reformed  themselves,  relative  to  points  of  doctrine  too  deep  for 
the  human  understanding  to  fathom/  too  remote  to  be  matters 
of  necessary  belief^  occupied  the  minds  of  many  whose  learning 
might  have  been  devoted  to  the  extensicm  of  pure  religion^  and 
whose  piety  might  have  turned  many  unto  nghteousness.  In 
after  times  the  spiritual  pride,  of  which  an  exclusive  system 
of  theology  was  productive,  engendered  political  disquietude, 
and,  if  the  author  of  the  present  elaborate  work  be  right  in  his 
conclusions,  years  of  suffering  and  sorrow  were  brought  upon 
the  Church  and  realm  of  England,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  the  doctrines  sanctioned  in  the  too  memorable  Synod  of 
Dort. 

>  *^  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  compared  in  their  principles 
iand  tendency"  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Layman,  a  man  of  extensive 
and  accurate  reading  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  Protestantism,  and  especially  with  the  painftil  annals  of 
Presbyterian  and  Independant  ascendency  in  this  country  xluring 
a  period  of  twenty  years.  However  some  may  differ  from  Mn 
Nichols  in  his  reasoning  upon  facts,  we  are  persuaded  that  none 
will  deny  him  the  ptaise  of  laborious  research,  of  great  acute- 
ness  in  seizing  on  points  needful  for  the  elucidation  of  his  own 
opinions,  and  singular  devotedness  of  mind  to  enauiries,  which, 
secular  cares  generally  leave  to  the  leisure  of  protessed  divines* 
When  we  give  Mr.  ^Nichols  credit  for  research,  it  should  be 
Btated,  that  his  numerous  quotations  are  from  works,  many  of 
which  have  been  long  and  familiarly  known  to  the  learned ;  at 
the  same  time,  his  own  argument  is  so  mixed  up  with  his  autho* 
rities,  that  a  new  and  livelier  interest  is  given  to  circtunstances 
and  discussions  before  known,  and  scattered  rays  are  brought  to 
bear  with  concentrated  light.  Nor  should  we  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing our  respect  for  an  author,  who  thus  concludes  a  short 
«tatement  of  some  events  in  his  life,  which  influenced  the  course 
and  progress  of  his  own  religious  opinions. 

"  Having  now  been  setded  some  years  as  a  printer  in  London,  and 
unconnected  with  any  other  religious  denomination  than  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  I  entertain  such  old  fashioned  prejudices  as  to  be- 
lieve that  the  vows  of  6od  are  still  upon  me ;  and  that  it  is  my  duty, 
though  in  an  inferior  capacity  to  that  of  minister,  (the  author  here 
alludes  to  his  taking  holy  orders,  which  at  one  period  of  his  life  was  re- 
commended by  his  friends)  to  do  good  to  all  men  as  often  as  I  have 
opportunity.  These  my  first  fruits  and  earliest  offerings  in  hehalfof 
that  church,  iti  which  I  was  first  captivated  with  the  loveliness  of  reli- 
gioh,  may  6eem  to  be  of  too  polemical  a  character  to  be  acceptable.  But 
ihey  who  are  best  acquainted  with  me  know,  that  controversy  is  not  the 
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element  in  which  1  delight. ••••••!  wish  to  shew  that- though  Kttttbhed 

from  principle  to  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Church  of  Eor 
gland*  I  am  no  bigot^  but  love  and  reverence  good  men  of  every  deno- 
minatioi^  that  from  my  early  scruples  in  ceremonial  and  minute  matters^ 
while  I  have  learnt  to  respect  those  of  other  persons,  and  to  treat  them 
with  tenderness,  I  feel  desirous  to  be  instrumental  in  removing  them  ; 
that  the  indulgence  and  subsequent  removal  of  my  own  sctuples, 
which  is  to  be  remembered  were  never  about  doctrinal  matters  led  me 
into  a  course  of  reading,  that  afforded  me  many  advantages  for  (he  ex- 
ecution of  the  work  in  which  I  am  engaged,  that  I  have  no  party,  nor 
sinister  purposes  to  serve  by  this  publication,  having  nothing  whatever 
to  hope  or  to  fear  from  men  of  any  religious  persuasion,  and  that  on 
several  important  points  my  evidence,  corroborated  as  it  generally  is,  by 
more  competent  authority,  must  be  viewed  as  tolerably  impartial  and 
unpriegndiced ;  indeed  I  may  venture,  with  due  humility  and  in  a  quali- 
fied seme,  to  adopt  one  of  die  <*  ever  memorable  Hales's  Expressions"  and 
say,  "  the  pursuit  of  truth  hath  been  my  only  care,  ever  since!  first 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  word.  For  this,  I  have  forsaken  ali 
hopes,  all  friends,  all  desires  which  might  bias  me,  and  hinder  me  firotn 
driving  right  at  what  I  aimed.  For  t£is  I  have  spent  my  money,  my 
means,  my  youth,  and  all  I  have,  that  I  might  remove  from  myself  that 
censure  of  Tertullian,  suo  vitio  quid  quis  ignorat.  If,  with  this  cost  and 
pains,  my  purchase  is  but  error^  I  may  say  to  err  hath  cost  me  more, 
than  it  hath  many  to  find  the  truth  ;  and  truth  itself  shall  give  me  this 
testimony  at  last,  that  if  I  have  missed  her,  it  is  not  my  fault,  but  my 
misfortune/ "    P.  clxvii.  ' 

In  the  former  part  of  a  long  introductory  chapter^  our  author 
devotes  himself  to  the  consideration  df  Amunion  doctrines,  and 
to  guide  himself  in  his  view  of  their  real  bearing  and  tendency* 
he  goes  to  the  fountain  head,  namely,  the  writings  of  Amunius 
himself*  He  avoids  therefore  that  school  of  divines  who  after* 
wards,  under  the  name  of  Anninianism,  indined  to  Pelagian, 
if  not  s^ni-socinian  doctrine ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  it  is 
quite  fair  to  view  any.  system  of  opinions  not  in  their  later  cot* 
ruption,  but  in  their  earliest  purity. 

'*  It  was  my  design,"  says  Mr.  Nichols,  ^  to  derive  firom  the  pri^iate 
letters  of  Arminius,  and  other  audientic  sources  of  information,  the 
rise  and  gracious  aspect  of  his  doctrines ;  and  19  the  fcdlowing  para* 
graph,  our  author  thus  expresses  the  result  of  his  enquiry.  Though 
Armmius  dissented  from  his  Calvinistic  brethren,  in  the  manner  of 
stating  the  order  and  subject  of  God's  decrees ;  he  was  too  good  a  di^ 
vine  to  reject  the  rest  of  ^  scriptural  doctrine  which  they  wumtained.  In 
all  his  labours,  his  paramount  desire  was,  according  to  his  own  words, 
to  perceive  his  countrymen  em^ying  a  tdcex  accuracy  of  distinction^ 
He  knew  that  in  a  revelation  firom  heaven,  how  great  soever  a^y  be 
the  condescension  x>£  the  Deity  in  bumbling  himsdf  to  GXB^m»$.  ot  tba 
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^rth,  Rtid  in  aeeommoAating^hM  expFe«sioii9  to  tlie  finite  uaderstaodiBgA 
of  mankind,  some  matters  mvst  appear  mysterioiis — **  secret  things  l:^ 
long  to  the  Lord  our  God,  but  the  things,  that  are  jrevealed  bel^g  to 
us  and  to  our  children."  Among  the  grand  verities  which  have  l^en 
revealed,  these  two  hold  a  distinguished  place ;  first,  it  is  God  who 
worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.  Phih  ii.  13. 
Secondly,  in  the  same  passage,  the  believers  at  Philippi  are  thusr  ex- 
horted, on  the  ground  of  their  constant  obedience,  work  out  your  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  So  Peter  also  exhorts  them  who 
had  obtained  like  precious  promises  with  himself  through  the  righte* 
ousness  oi  God  and  their  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  give  diligence  to  make 
youtf  calling  and  election  sure ;  for  if  ye  do  these  things  ye  shall  never 
Jkllf  for  so  an  entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto  you  abundant]^  into 
the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Armi- 
1UU3  :has  been  accused,  by  those  who  knew  little  either  about  him  aft  hia 
4octrine3i  of  having  arrogantly  tried  to  reconcile  these  two  apparently 
opposite  propositbns,  and  when  he  was  not  able  to  effect  a  satisfactory 
f  econciliation,  it  is  said»  he  attempted  to  elevate  the  doctrine  contained 
in  the  second  proposition,  at  the  expence  of  the  other.  All  this  is  pure 
fiction,  for  Arroinius  acknowledged  them  both  to  be  revealed  scriptural 
truths ;  but  the  mode  in  which  the  irresistible  power  of  God  exerts  itself 
in  the  work  of  human  salvation,  without  destroying  the  free-agency  of 
man,  he  viewed,  as  one  of  those  *  secret  things,  which  belong  unto  the 
Lord.*" 

The  nature  of  our  Review  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  upon  this 

ert  of  Mr.  Nichols's  work :  it  anticipates  much  that  is  to  be  foimd 
m^uoty  elaborate  notes  contaiuea  in  four  appendices,  which 
occupy  two-thirds  of  the  present  publication ;  and  which  are 
submitted  to  the  public  eye  as  only  the  first  part  of  the  author's 
design.  We  will  conclude  this  branch  of  our  subject  with  a  quo- 
tation from  the  works  of  Arminius,  which  may  be  new  to  many 
wj^  are  taught  to  believe  that  this  learned  man  was  necessarily, 
and  froBd  his  own  system,  unsound  upon  the  cardinal  doctrine  of 
divine  grace.  We  very  much  doubt  whether  in  the  writings  of  any 
reformer  pfour  own  or  any  foreign  country,  there  is  to  be  found  a 
statement  on  this  point,  which  tends  more  to  exalt  the  grace  of 
God  who  giveth  salvation,  and  humble  the  seIf-su£Sciency  of  man 
who  is  mercifully  allowed  to  receive  it. 

*'  In  his  lapsed  and  siinful  stat^,  man  is  not  capaUe  of  and  by  him« 
iel£.  either  to  will  or  to  do,  that  which  is  really  gpod ;  but  it  js  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  regenerated  and  renewed  in.  his  intellect,  affectio^Mi 
or  will,  and  in  all  hi»  powers  by  God  in  Christ,,  throi^  the  Holy 
Spirit^,  that  he  may  he.  quailed,  ri^tly  to  understand,  e6teein»  consider* 
will,  and  perform  whatever  is  truly  good.  I  ascribe  to  Divme  grace— 
tiiecommencementi  the  continuanoe,  and  the  consummatimi  of  a/^  good 
-^ttid  to  such  an  extent  do  I  caryy  its  influence,  that  a  m^,  though 
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alreiidy  r^neratedi  can  neither  oonoeivei  willi  nor  do  good  at  allt  not: 
resiBt  any  evil  temptation,  without  this  preventing  and  excitingt  this, 
ioUowiiig  and  co-operating  grace*" 

As  it  is  the  design  of  Mr.  Nichols,  to  place  the  doctrines  of 
Arminius  in  what  he  conceives  to  be  their  true  light,  and  to 
vindicate  them  from  the  charge  of  heresy,  so  also  it  is  his  ob-f 
ject  to  give  an  opposite  picture  of  high  predestinarian  doctrines. 
For  this  purpose,  he  has  been  at  the  trouble  of  reprinting  a 
work  well  known,  **  Bishop  Womack's  Examination  of  Tilenus 
before  the  Triers."  Bishop  Womack  was  well  ^uaUfied,  in  one 
respect,  to  lay  open  the  evu,  spiritual  and  practical,  of  the  high 
Caivinistic  system,  fOr  he  had  nimself  been  educated  in  it ;  but , 
how  rarely  do  converts  do  justice  to  the  opinions  which  they 
have  forsaken.  Choosing,  as  they  think,  and  obtaining  credit  for 
choosing  the  better  part,  they  seldom  bear  in  mind,  that  all  that 
is  before  them  may  not  be  perfect,  or  all  that  is  behind  them 
wrong.  Although  great  controversial  acumen  be  shewn  by  the 
learned  Bishop  in  these  dialogues,  we  question  much  whether 
4my  really  pious  man  ever  derived  unmixed  satisfaction  from 
the  perusal  of  them.  True  it  is,  they  were  written  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  the  republican  Galvinists,  and  especially 
the  "  Independent  Triers,  whom  Cromwell  appointed  to  re- 
gulate the  admission  of  candidates  for  the  ministry— these  de- 
served a  severe  chastisement,  and  they  have  received  it  accord- 
ing to  the  humour  of  the  times :  but  the  serio-comic  style  of 
controversy  often  wounds  truth,  through  the  side  of  error,  and 
in  this  age  we  would  leave  such  personages  as  Mr.  Narrow- 

Sace,  Mr.  Know-little,  Dr.  Dubious,  and  Dr.  Dam-man,  for 
e  use  of  a  popular  preacher,  should  he  publish  a  continuation 
of  his  Village  Dialogues. 

To  his  Dialogues  Bishop  Womack  added,  with  some  trans- 
position, for  the  sake  of  logical  method,,  the  Articles  presented 
by  the  Remonstrants  at  the  Synod  of  Dort : — ^and,  by  the  way, 
a  note  to  the  postscript  of  his  publication  by  Mr.  Nichols 
strikes  us  as  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

"  It  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  God's  kind  and  watchful  provi- 
dence over  the  rising  interests  of  the  Protestant  Church,  when  he 
vouchsafed  to  Luther  the  assistance  of  such  a  mild,  enlightened,  and 
judicioul  companion  as  Melancthon.  Luther's  talent  lay  in  rough 
handling,  in  pulling  down  the  strong  holds  of  Satan— Melancthon's 
gifts  were  most  conspicuous  in  establishing  believers,  and  in  tendering 
moderate  advice  for  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  other  countries." 

To  Bishop  Womack  Mr.  Nichols  is  also  indebted  for  the 
remaining  tract,  which  he  has  How  printed  with  an  English 
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translation^  namely,  the  Latin  Theses  of  Parker ;  but  which,  as 
our  author  gives  us  reason  to  think,  from  the  contents  of  his 
first  appendix,  were  published  under  the  eye,  and  ,with  the  den 
liberate  sanction  of  Macrovius.  These  Theses  are  of  course 
accompanied  by  the  Bishop's  own  annotations.  Our  readers 
would  not  be  very  grateful  to  us,  if  we  treated  them  with  many 
specimens  of  this  mass  of  scholastic  intricacy ;  but  as  it  is  very 
9hort,  9nd  from  its  subject  mov^ahlcy  we  will  transfer  the 
seventh  Thesis  to  our  pages. — "  Motio  Hominis  est :  ideo  mo- 
vens  requiritur,  et  mobile  quod  movetur--pet  motus  moventis. 
actio,  et  res  motii  facta  (de  quibus  ordine.)" 

It  ia  in  the  third  and  fourth  appendices  that  our  author 
pursues  directly  that  object,  to  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  much 
of  the  former  part  of  his  work  is  only  introductory, — ^which  is  to, 
shew,  that  Cdivinism  has  had  an  evil  influence  even  upon  the 
poUtical  tranquillity  of  states ;  that  the  tenets  of  predestinarians. 
have  rendered  them  both  restless  subjects  and  oppressive, 
rulers ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  Arminian  doctrines  not  havr 
ing  been  associated  with  this  evil,  have  tended  to  promote 
the  religious  and  civil  hberties  of  mankind. 

In  laying  down  this  proposition,  our  author  is  met  at  the 
very  outset  by  the  passage  of  Arthur  Onslow,  in  his  ''  Charac- 
ter of  Archbishop  Abbot,'*  wherdn  he  says,  "  It  is  not  un- 
worthy of  observation  that  in  England  Calvinism  went  along 
with  civil  liberty,  and  Arminianism  the  contrary."  Frofki  an  in- 
duction of  particulars,  draw»  from  various  sources,  and  with 
especial  reference  ta  the  conduct  of  Archbishop  Laud  and 
Bishop  Juxon,  our  author  draws  a  very  different  conclusion ; 
shewing,  that  throughout  the  rei^  of  Elizabeth,  of  James, 
and  Charles  the  First,  a  restless  spurit  of  innovation,  which  had 
derived  from  Greneva  its  poUtical  partialities,  as  well  as  its 
theological  tenets,  worked  more  and  more,  till  the  Church  and 
Monarchy  of  England  fell  in  one  common  ruin* 

These  are  matters  which  claim  much  attention,  and  which 
would  require  us  to  go  step  by  step  with  our  author,  in  ordei^ 
to  see  how  far  his  conclusions  are  well  founded ;  but  it  is  not  at 
present  in  our  power,  however  much  we  might  be  inclined,  to  do 
so.  We  must  postpone  further  consideration  of  this  subject, 
imtil  Mr.  Nichols,  or  some,  other  writer,  afford  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  it  again  before  our  readers. 
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the  Booh  of  the  Church '  By  Robert  Southky,  LL.D*  Poet  LcmreaUf 
4*.  8^c.    2  Vob.     8vo,     IL  4is.    Murray.     18^4. 

Book  of  the  Rommn  Catkolie  Church ;  in  a  series  of  Letters  addressed 
to  Robert  Southey,  Esq,^  LL.1>.  <w  Am  '•  Book  of  the  Church.''  B^ 
Charles  BuTLEB)  ^«g.    8vOi    ^^pp«     ds.M.    Murray,     1S24# 

Two  combatants  more  fairly  matched,  hare  scarcely  ever  en" 
tered  the  theological  arena--»alike  zealous  for  the  cause  which 
each  espouses ;  both  possessing  a  character  for  private  i^rtne, 
even  beycmd  their  high  literary  reputation,  and  wielding  easily 
an  armour  of  lemming  which  would  weigh  down  common  nnnds* 
The  simplicity,  purity,  and  English  idiom  of  Mr.  Southey's 
s^le  has  gained  a  triumph  over  the  stately  measured  periods 
of  Johnson  and  Robertson,  and  remind  us  of  the  graceful  ease 
of  Addison  and  Swift.  His  enthusiasm  also  is  natural  and 
popular..  As  the  biographer  of  Nelson  and  Wesley  he  has,  in 
a  beautiful  manner,  embodied  the  national  feelii^s;  and  £n<* 

fland  may  be  said  in  these  compositions  to  speak  with  his  voice« 
Ir.  Southey's  histories  are  too  prolix:  here  and  th^e  the 
author's  lively  spirit  breaks  out  in  all  its  brilliancy,  but  nd 
genius  can  render  interesting  a  long  complicated  series  of  minor 
events  and  battles  in  detaiL  The  first  chapters  of  ^^  The 
Peninsular  War,"  will  mark  to  posterity  the  impious  and  in- 
iHiman  character  of  the  French  Kevolution,  and  the  atrbcitiea 
committed  by  those  who  led  its  power.  But  the  ^^  fiery  quality" 
of  the  historian  lays  him  open  to  the  charge  of  violent  pip^vt^ 
dice,  and  weakens  the  eifect  of  his  sentiments  and  RMrrative. 
Truth  seems  to  have  received  a  he%hteningof  colour  from  hk 
poetical  imagination,  or  from  that  animosity  which  converts  are 
said  to  entertain  against  opinions  they  have  abandoned. 

Mr.  Butler,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  cool,  and  ready  to  go 
a  long  way  in  /conciliation  towards  his  opponent.  One  m^fat 
suppose,  that  the  oil  of  mildness,  which  drops  in  such  abun- 
dance from  his  pen,  has  made  his  own  disposition  pliant :  but 
he  never  gives  up  a  point.  His  opinions  are  inveterate,  and  his 
prejudiceB  probably  more  firmly  rooted  than  Mr.  JSouthe/s. 
His  learning  is  immense,  as  deep  as  exteuMve. .  With  »  formal, 
plodding,  and  somewhat  quaint  style,  his  indefatigable  labour 
and  clear  judgment  work  the  most  stubborn  materials  into 
method  and  order.  No  literary  chaos  is  so  obscure  but  he  can 
throw  light  upon  it :  witness  his  Horse  Biblicse,  and  his  Account 
of  the  Revolution  of  the  Principal  States  which  composed  the 
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Umpire  of  Charlemagne.  Mr.  Butler's  fault  is  too  much  re- 
finement. Over  his  hard  dry  sentences  he  throws  the  most 
careful  polish ;  not  the  speck  of  an  indecorous  personality  is 
visible.  '  He  has  an  Italian  subtlety  of  sentiment,  the  reverse  of 
that  downright  Saxon  plainness  which  belongs  to  this  side  the 
mountains.  He  explains  and  explains  away  with  a  plausibility 
which,  were  his  character  not  so  amiable  and  good  as  it  is, 
would  be  accounted  insincerity.  He  bows  and  smiles,  and 
says  "  God  be  with  you ;"  while  he  gently  shuts  the  door  of 
heaven  in  your  face.  Mr.  Butler's  good  breeding  is  too  fac- 
titious, but  he  has  the  merit  of  always  shewing  respect  to  his 
.opponent ;  and  in  controversy  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  him- 
self. He  seems  to  think  that  a  smooth  manner  will  reconcile 
men  to  opinions  .which  they  most  dislike;  and  that,  (in  his 
^'  Reminiscences")  he  can  lubricate  the  English  mind  to  admit 
a  favourable  construction  of  the  Marian  reign,  of  the  system  of 
the  Jesuits,  of  the  character  of  King  James  II.,  as  well  as  a  be- 
lief that  Shakspeare  was  at  heart  a  Roman  Catholic.  It  is 
necessary  to  beware  of  a  tactician,  who  wins  his  way  by  indi- 
rect and  imperceptible  approaches ;  and  who  exhibits  a  rare 
union  of  dexterity  and  suppleness  in  argument,  with  a  noble^  a 
pure^  an  heroic  elevation  of  thought. 

For  ourselves  we  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  the  Protes- 
tants overshoot  the  mark  in  abusing  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
are  thus  cutting  down  their  own  vineyards.  For  instance,  if 
JMosheim,  learned  and  sober-minded  as  he  is,  gives  a  true  ac- 
<;ouiit  of  the  prevailing  ignorance  and  vices  of  Churchmen 
during  successive  centuries,  the  question  will  suggest  itself^ 
•what  advantage  did  the  world  derive  from  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ?  what  corresponding  fruits  are  there  to  prove  its  Divine 
origin  ?    Upon  this  point  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Butler,  that, 

'*  Generally  speaking,  the  characters  of  eminent  persons  should  be 
estimated,  not  by  the  maxims  of  another  age,  but  by  the  maxims  of  their 
own  ;  and  where  their  conduct  cannot  be  wholly  approved  9f,  great  in- 
dulgence should  be  shown  to  it,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  approved 
by  the  good  and  wise  of  their  own  time." 

"  The  smalln^ss  of  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  England,  com- 
pared to  that  of  its  general  population,''  affirms  Mr.  Butler  at  the 
commencement  of  his  first  Letter,  "  is  always  before  the  eyes  of 
Protestants  ;  and  too  pften  prevents  them  from  attending  to  the  general 
diffusion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  over  the  habitable  globe  ;  or  to 
the  immense  numerical  superiority  of  its  members  over  those  of  any 
Protestant  Church,  and  even  over  those  of  aU  Protestant  Churches  in 
the  aggregate."     Butler ^  p.  15. 

Then  follows  a  geographical  view  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  in  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Milner. 
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"  Such,"  tsays  Mr.  Butkr,  ttpo9trophiain|t  iht  Poet»La»ir»te|  ^  is 
the  extent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  You  describe  it,  in  the  latt 
line  of  your  tenth  chapter,  as  *  a  prodigious  structure  of  imposture  and 
wickedness.'  Is  it  decorous  to  apply  this  opprobrious  lai^uage  to  a  re- 
ligion professed  in  such  extensive  territories  :  several  of  which  are  in 
the  highest  state  of  intellectual  advancement,  and  abound,  as  you  must 
acknowledge  with  persons,  from  the  very  highest  to  the  lowest  condition 
of  life,  of  the  greatest  honour,  endowments,  and  worth  ?  If  the  re- 
ligion of  this  large  proportion  of  the  Christian  world  really  be  '  the 
prodigious  structure  of  imposture  and  wickedness"  you  describe  it, 
have  not  the  gates  of  hell,  contrary  to  the  most  solemn  promise  of  the 
Son  of  God,  prevailed  against  his  Church  ?  I  must  also  request  you 
to  inform  me,  when  *  this  prodigious  structure  of  imposture  and  wicked- 
edness'  was  raised,"    Butter,  p.  17. 

Now,  truly,  this  is  misrepresentatfon.  Mr.  Southey,  in  the 
passage  quoted,  describes  not  the  Roman  Catholic  reKgion, 
but  the  ffTowth  of  corruptions  and  abuses  in  the  Christian 
Church,  from  the  seventh  century,  during  ages  of  barbarous 
ignorance :  which  abuses  were  lamented  by  many  good  tnen 
within  the  Church,  were  opnosed  ineffectually  by  the  Wat 
denses  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  Wickliffe  and  the  Hussites  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth,— and  were  combated  with  success 
by  Luther,  and  his  brother  Reformers,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

''  The  indignation  which  these  corruptions  ought  pre^rly  to  excite, 
should  not,  however,  prevent  us  from  perceiving  that  the  Papal  powei^ 
raised  and  supported  as  it  was  wholly  by  opinion,  must  originally  have 
possessed  or  promised  some  peculiar  and  mani^t  advantages  to  those 
who  acknowledged  its  authority.  If  it  had  not  been  adapted  to  the  ooi^- 
dition  of  Europe,  it  could  not  have  existed.  Though  in  itself  an  enor* 
raous  abuse,  it  was  the  remedy  for  some  great  evils,  the  palliation  of 
others.  We  have  but  to  look  at  the  Abyssinians  and  oriental  Chris* 
tians,  to  see  what  Europe  would  have  become  without  the  Papacy. 
With  all  its  errors,  its  corruptions,  and  its  crimes,  it  was,  morally  and 
intellectualty,  the  conservative  power  of  Christendoiti.  Politically,  too, 
it  was  the  saviour  of  Europe.**    Soutkey,  chap.  x. 

Is  this  opprobrious  language  f  or  what  Allows  ? 

"  In  those  days  the  Chusch  ofiered  the  only  asylum  from  the  evils  to 
which  every  country  was  exposed  :  amidst  continual  wars  the  Church 
enjoyed  peace ;  it  was  i^egarded  as  a  sacred  realm  by  men,  who  thoi^ 
tbey  bated  each  other,  believed  and  leared  the  same  God.  Abused  as 
it  wss  by  the  worklly ^minded  and  ambitious,  and  disgraced  by  the  arti- 
fices of  the  designing,  and  the  follies  of  the  &natic,  it  afK>rded  a  shel- 
ter to  those  who  were  better  than  the  world  in  their  youth,  or  weai^  of 
it  in  their  age  :  the  wise  as  well  as  the  timid  and  gentle,  fled  to  this 
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Ooftfaen  of  Oody  which  enjoyed  its  own  light  and  calm,  amid  darkness 
aad  storms  *." 

What  tribute  would  Mr.  Butler  desire  more  liberally  con- 
ceived, more  happily  expressed  than  this,  we  believe,  just  de- 
lineation of  the  comparative  utility  of  the  Christian  Church, 
even  ia  the  worst  times  ?  Not  only  M.  Mallet  f  and  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner,  but  Voltaire,  and  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages,"  cive  a  willing  testimony  to  the  services  ren- 
dered by  Churchmen  to  education,  fiteratiure,  the  fine  arts, 
agriculture,  and  to  the  condition  of  society,  in  softening  the 
ferocious  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  despotism  of  the  no- 
bility. But  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  in  those  times,  are 
undenied,  and  undeniable.  Mr.  Butler  himself  (p.  155,)  has 
the  merit  of  confessing,  "  They  had  found  their  way  even  into 
her  sanctuary."  Indignant  at  Mr.  Southey's  expression,  "  the 
corruptions,  doctrinal  and  practical,  of  the  Roman  Church, 
were  studiously  kept  out  of  view  bv  the  writers  who  still  main- 
tain the  infalUbility  of  the  Church,    he  continues, 

'  '*  Are  you  ignorant  of  the  discourses  published,  and  pf  the  sermons 
preached,  at  the  Councils  of  Constance,  Basil  and  Pisa?  Of  the 
writings  of  Grosset^te,  Garsen,  D'Ailly,  and  the  many  other  ecclesias- 
tical personages,  whose  treatises,  exposing  the  extortions  of  the  Roman 
see  and  its  officers,  and  the  irregularities  of  the  Clergy,  fill  the  two 
well-known  volumes  df  Bronn^s  Fasciculus  f  Is  the  letter  of  St.  Ber- 
niurd  to  Pope  Eugenius  III.  (misprinted  Eugenius  IV.)  unknown  to 
you  ?  Does  it  not  announce,  in  the  boldest  language*  and  with  the 
most  glowing  eloqiience,  the  failings  of  the  Popes  and  their  function- 
aries, and  aU  the  corrupt  practices  which  then  existed  in  the  Church  ? 
Was  not  this  letter  transcribed  and  read  and  admired,  in  every  part  of 
Christendom?  Descending  lower,  let  me  request  you  to  peruse  the 
following  long  extract  from  a  later  work — a  work  not  written  in  a 
corner, — not  put  into  the  hands  of  a  few, — ^but  written  by  the  eagle  of 
Meaux ;  anxiously  circulated  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  particu- 
larly addressed  to  Protestants,  and  designed  for  their  perusal, — I 
mean  *  The  History  of  the  Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches,'  by 
Bossuet.  I  shall  present  you  with  a  translation  of  the  first  section  ot 
this  great  work.  After  perusing  it,  will  you  venture  to  repeat,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  writets,  who  maintain  the  infallibility  of  their  Church, 
keep  its  corruptions  out  of  view  ?  or  that  the  Church,  whose  writers 
diu«  det^i  the  corruptions  in  her,  either  sought  or  seeks,  to  suhdue  or 
degrade  her  subjects,  or  to  prostrate  their  intelkcts  ?"  Butler ^  p.  156« 

*  Qaarterly  Revi^trfor  December,  1811,  qaotcd  by  Mr>  Boiler,  p.  1S5« 
t  Htet.  lies  SaiMei  enHeketiens*    Tome  I.  p.  \0&,  ^aoted  by  Mr.  Buticr, 
p.73.  . 
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This  is  eloquent  writing.  But  Mr.  Butler  will  peitoit  lis  td 
ask,  whether  these  acknowledged  corruptions,  interwoven,  as 
they  were,  for  centuries  with  the  whole  system  of  Christianity, 
were  not  "  a  prodigious  structure  of  imposture  and  wicked- 
ness ;"  and  since  God  permitted  they  should  pervade  the  body 
of  his  Church,  like  a  loathsome  disease,  and  feed  upon  it,  are 
they  not  to  be  considered  "  a  mystery  of  iniquity  ?"  We  do 
not  indeed  admit,  that  the  works  cited  by  Mr.  Butler  exhibit 
"  a  full  and  unreserved  exposure  of  the  abuses  which  prevailed 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  during  the  middle  ages."  The  cen- 
sures are  vague  and  general,  and  the  tone  indulgent :  but  let  us 
be  thankful  for  these  confessions,  and  acknowledge  that  they 
are  as  meritorious  as  important.  We  doubt  not  that  en- 
lightened Roman  Catholics  condemn  and  repudiate  the  "  im- 
posture and  wickedness"  connected,  or  rather  incorporated, 
with  the  Church  in  barbarous  times, — forged  deeds  and  re- 
cords,— pretended  miracles  wrought  by  pretended  relics, — 
the  usurpation  of  temporal  authority  by  the  Pope, — the  vices 
of  many  of  the  Clergy, — and  the  abuses  of  the  immunities  of 
the  clerical  body,  of  indulgences,  of  images,  and  of  auricular 
confession.  There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
degree  to  which  such  corruptions  extended,  and  as  to  their  per- 
nicious effect ;  but  the  irremediable  cause  of  separation  is,  that 
we  Protestants  reckon  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  the  claim 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  infallibility,  among  the  corruptions 
of  Christianity,  or  rather  as  **  the  key-stone  to  this  prodigious 
structure  of  imposture  and  wickedness." 

Mr.  Southey  gives  his  tenth  chapter  the  title  of  "  A  View  of 
the  Papal  System,"  which  Mr.  Butler  changes  to  "  A  View  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  System  :"  "  the  words  Popery ^  Papain 
and  Papist,  being  particularly  offensive  to  Roman  Catholics  ;" 
and  by  this  alteration  he  injudiciously,  as  it  should  seem,  identifies 
the  abuses  with  the  system  of  his  Church.  Protestants  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
for  the  first  six  centuries  after  Jesus  Christ ;  their  controversy 
is  specifically  with  Papal  Rome. 

K  We  are  sorry  to  use  offensive  language  ;  we  wish  to  banish 
from  us  all  harshness  and  contumely ;  we  desire  to  adopt  the 
maxim  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  that  "  a  good  Christian  is 
never  outdone  in  good  manners."  But  what  is  to  be  done? 
Courtesy  is  the  charity  of  manner :  in  preserving  it  we  must 
take  care  not  to  lose  the  substance  of  charity  and  truth; 
otherwise  the  manner  will  degenerate  into  sophistry,  grimace, 
and  hypocrisy.  There  is  a  Teacher  who  prescribes,  **  Let 
your  communication  be  yea,  yea ;  nay,  nay  ;"  in  simplicity  and 
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plainness.  We  feel  an  obligation  oh  our  consciences,  to  con- 
tend for  what  we  think  is  the  truth  of  that  revelation,  upon 
which  depends  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  and  if  any  expression 
lair  from  us  which  gives  pain  to  any  good  men,  of  whatever 
church,  it  is  not  so  intended,  and  we  wish  it  otherwise. 

The  word  sophistry  has  continually  occurred  to  us  in  perusing, 
this  work  of  Mr.  Butler's  ;  but  in  using  it  we  disclaim  any  per- 
sonal inciviUty  (for  we  believe  Mr.  Butler  to  be  perfectly  sincere,) 
and  apply  it  solely  to  his  unsound  and  fallacious  reasonings.  Of 
these,  rather  than  enter  into  a  minute  analysis  of  his  work,  which 
would  be  scarcely  practicable  within  our  limits^  we  will  give  some 
striking  instances : 
•  Mr.  Butler  observes, 

"  Towards  the  end  of  your  present  chapter  (the  10th)  you  cite  from 
some  Roman  Catholic  writers,  and  Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  -several 
expressions  respecting  the  rank  and  power  of  the  pope,  and  represent 
tliem  equally  astonishing  and  disgusting  by  their  general  folly  or  impiety. 
But  you  do  not,  in  a  single  instance,  mention  the  work  or  tlie  document 
from  which  your  citations  are-  made.  Supposing  them  sjl  to  be  truly 
represented,  still  they  do  not  affect  the  Catholic  cause ;  as  they  are  not 
the  language  of  the  Catholic  church,  but  expressions  of  individuals,  for 
whom,  whatever  may  be  their  rank  or  character,  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  is  not  answerable."  P.  118. 

Now  Mr.  Southey's  description  expressly  relates  tb  the  extra- 
vagant pretensions  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  which  had  been 
engrafted  upon,  and  were  supported  by  the  church  of  Rome; 
and  which  prevailed  to  great  extent,  though  never  defended  to 
the  utmost  by  the  best  men.  How  can  Mr.  Butler  deny  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  is  answerable  for  this  abuse,  when  he 
himself,  with  equal  candour  and  learning,  gives  the  following  ex- 
planation of  the  doctrine  of  the  trans-alpine  divines? 

"  They  attributed  to  the  pope  a  divine  right  to  the  exercise,  indirect 
at  least,  of  temporal  power,  for  effecting  a  spiritual  good ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  maintained  that  the  supreme  power  of  every  state  was 
so  far  subject  to  the  pope,  that  when  he  deemed  that  the  bad  conduct 
of  the  sovereign  rendered  it  essential  to  the  good  of  the  church,  that 
he  should  reign  no  longer,  the  pope  was  then  authorized,  by  his  divine 
commission,  to  deprive  him  of  his  sovereignty,  and  absolve  his  subjects 
from  their  obligation  of  allegiance."  P.  121. 

Mr.  Southey  no  where  says  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  all 
Roman  Catholics  at  any  time,  or  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  any 
Roman  Catholic  at  the  present  day:  but  there  is  historical 
proof  that  this  doctrine  was  acted  upon,  and  extensively,, 
while  the  world  would  suffer  it.  In  the  life  of  father  Paul 
Sarpi,  attributed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  is  a  statement  of  propositions. 
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inofooders^tdy  and  blfMsphemoudy  exalting  the  pr^ogati.i^  of  Ibe 
Pope,  quite  as  strong  as  that  which  appears  in  '*  the  Book  of  th« 
Chmrch  :*'  and  the  reader  will  find  in  the  extracts  from  cardipal 
BeUarmine's  writings,  given  below  *"»  enough  to  convince  him,  that 
Dr.  Southey  has  not  ^n  guilty  of  uus-reptesentation  or  exag>- 
geration. 

But  Mr.  Butler*s  defence  is,  that  these  abuses  are  the  faults  of 
individualsi  not  of  his  ohurch« 

"  Here  I  confidently  take  my  stand.  I  acknowledge  that  indiridaal 
Catholics  have  maintained  unjusti^ble  doctrines,  and  been  guilty  of 
unjustifiaUe  practices ;  but  I  insist  on  the  {uroduction  of  the  tenet, 
justly  ascribable  to  the  Catholic  creed,  to  which  any  such  doctrine  ot 
practice  can  fairly  be  attributed.  I  aver  that  no  such  tenet  can  be  pro- 
duced :  if  it  cannot,  I  claim  for  my  church  an  acquittal  &om  your 
charges.'*     P.  13. 

Now  we  distnictly  say  that  the  immodermte  yovret  of  the  Pope, 
though  now  disowned,  was  at  one  time  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the 

*  **  In  ordiAe  ad  coiiTersationom  fideliam  habet  (Pootifex  Summns)  a  Deo 
fttictoritalem  pritaiidi  Prioeipes  inSdeles  BoBHaioquod  babent  super  fidelea^ot 
sanctus  Tiwmas  dooet  saoandaS;  quffist.  14>.  AriiouL  decimo.^^  Bellannious  l>e 
lBJ(e^sa(ipD^  Barqlaii.  c.  3.  Vol.  7.  p.  863.   Ed.  ColooisB  Agrippinaa  A.  D.  1617. 

*'  Yideor  mihi  id  obiter  satis  probasso  quando  dixi  illas  (Ic^es  scandalosas  et 
pernitiosas  ReipublicaeYenetoram  meruisse  at  auctores  earam  public^  a  summo 
J4|dfee  qui  loentn  Dei  obtiaet  ia  terris  excoaiiBUDicaraDhir/' 

^esponsio  ad  oppositiooes  F.  Paul!  Servitae  adTersus  Scripta  Bellarioiiu.  p* 

**  Nod  aequiparanus  S.  PonUHcift  deerota  Sancti  PauH  scriptia,  cufia  soiatoiur 
S.  Paall  scripta  canonice  et  diTine  ac  propria  verba  Dei  esse:  sed  potestalem 

graecipiendi  et  auctoritatem  Pr»lati  £celesiastici,  atqve  aperinus,  Summum 
'ontincem  aon  tninorl  pollere^auctoritate  ac  potestate  qaain  6.  Paulum,  imo 
mi^ori,  cum  S.  Paulus  inferior  faerit  ft.  Petro,  Suaimus  aateia  Pontirea  tan- 
quam  S.  Petri  successor  DuUumin  terris  superiorem  habeat ;  et  queaiadmodiua 
qui  S.  Paulum  taoquam  prolatum  spernebat,  Deum  spernebat,  ita  qui  siunmum 
Pontificem  aspernatur,  Deum  aspernatur.**  Idem  p.  1145. 

^*  Potestaa  S.  Poalificis  est  propria  a  Deo  nee  dependet  ab  ullo  hnmano  con- 
sensu.  Hinc  autcm  fit  quod  potestaa  pr in cipum  ab  bominibus  velminiii}  toI 
augcri,  dari  Tel  auferri  possit:  cum  interim  Summi  Pontificis  potestas  quoad 
hoc  nihil  omnino  ad  homines  pertineat;  de  quo  nulla  inter  Doctores  est  con- 
troversia."  1160. 

*^  Reprehendit  Fr,  Paulas  h«eo  verba  nea :  magis  oBoipotenti  Beoplacei  illo. 
ruminnrmitaaqai  Papam  ut  Deum  venerantur :  qaara  illorum  fortitudo»  qui 
ae  pre  coeterls  sapere  existimentes  Cbristi  Vicarii  auctoritatem  deprimere  co- 
nentur^^^  p.  1160.    And  he  gets  out  of  it  as  'well  as  ho  can. 

«  Non  absurdum  est  tribui  Summo  Pontifiei  omnem  potestafcem  in  coelo  et  in 
i#rr&;  quum  Christns  dixerit :  '  quodeunque  liga?eris  super  terram,  erit  liga- 
tnm  et  in  ccelis  :'  dummodo  ita  ilia  intelligatur,  quamadmodum  a  teris  docUs* 
que  Catholicis  intelligitur  et  eipUcatur."  1 161. 

'<  Diaeram  ilia  Commissarii  verba  <  nostra;  sententisB  licet[ifijust9e  at  servanda 
et  timendse  sunt'  credibilc  esse  intelligi  debere  tantum  de  sententiis  eacom.- 
municationis,  non  de  sentantis  qose  praecipiunt  aliquid  faciendum:  et  in  da 
santcntiia  exeommunicationis  intelliganttir  Coramiieariam  Ycet^loeatum  i 
p.  1166. 
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Roman  Oatholic  churchy  and  wd$  as  arrogantly  as  it  was  m^usti* 
fiably  exercised  in  many  countries  of  Christendom,  The  boun* 
daries  between  the  Pope's  lawful  and  unlawful  jurisdictiouj  if 
they  are  now  defined  (which  we  doubt,)  were  for  a  long  time  un» 
distinguishable,  at  least  in  practice ;  and  his  exercise  of  tempo- 
ral power  orer  independent  sorereigns,  made  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  system  of  the  church.  Certainly  it  sometimes  pro-* 
duced  good  effects ;  the  extreme  doctrines  on  this  point  were 
opposed  and  refuted  by  able  Catholic  writers ;  but  the  refutation 
implies  that  they  were  adranced,  and  by  persons  of  note  and 
coasideratioo,  or  Bellarminei  the  great  oracle  of  Roman  Catholic 
controversy,  wonld  not  have  been  chosen  to  discredit  them. 
liet  us  attend  to  what  the  Pope  did  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 

"  Pius  V.  the  servant  of  the  sef  vants  of  God,  *  being/  he  said,  '  as 
Peter's  successor,  prince  over  all  people,  and  all  kingdomft,  to  pluck  up, 
destroy,  scatter,  eonsume,  plant  and  build,  publicly  excommunicated 
Elisabeth,  whom  he  called  the  pretended  Queen  of  England  and  the 
servant  of  wickedness ;  seeing  ke  said  that  iniquities,  and  wicked  actions 
were  mukiplied  through  her  instigation,  he  cut  her  off  as  a  heretic  and 
favourer  of  heretics,  irom  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ :  deprived 
her  of  all  pretended  title  to  the  kingdom,  and  of  all  dominion,  dignity 
and  privilege  whatever ;  absolved  all  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
forbade  them  to  obey  her  or  her  laws  ;  and  included  all  who  should  dis- 
regard this  prohibition,  in  the  same  sentence  of  excommunication.'  A 
Catholic  publicly  set  up  this  bull  upon  the  Bishop  of  London's  palace 

§ates,  in  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  made  no  attempt  to  escape.  For 
lis  he  was  executed  as  a  traitor.  But  the  writers  of  his  own  church 
extolled  him  as  a  martyr,  and  the  pope  who  issued  the  bull  has  been 
canonized.  It  is  certain,  that  moderate  Romanists  in  this  country  dis- 
approved of  what  the  pope  had  done :  but  it  is  certain  also,  that  it  was 
in  the  spirit  of  the  papal  church,  and  that,  throughout  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic world,  no  voice  was  raised  against  it."  Sauthey,  vol.  ii,  p,  276* 

This  bull  was  renewed  by  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth :  and  when 
we  consider  these  facts,  and  the  horrible  destruction  of  Protes- 
tants which  took  place  about  the  same  period  in  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  with  the  approbation  and  great  joy  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  (see  Thuanus,  Ub*  52.)  is  it  not  a  vain  delusion  to  attempt 
to  separate  these  abuses  from  the  general  system  of  the  church 
in  that  age?  Is  not  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Butler's  proposition 
trae-^that  the  £Biults  committed  were  by  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  CathoUc  church,  while  virtuous  individuals  of  that  com** 
munity  condemned  them  ?  We  willingly  admit,  that  great  atro- 
dties  belong  to  the  barbarous  character  of  the  age  in  which  they 
were  committed ;  but  it  is  clear,  that  the  Popes,  and  those  who 
with  di^n  wielding  the  power  of  the  church,  moved  the  mass  of 
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society  by  that  lever,  instead  of  allaying  the  angry  passions  of 
mankind,  too  frequently  excited  and  directed  them  for  the  selfish 
purposes  of  their  bigotry.  If  we  farther  grant  this  bigotry  ta 
have  been  honest,  the  sincerity  and  eood  intention  of  the  perpe- 
trators cannot  palliate  the  dreadfiil  effects  of  their  opinions 
Nor  can  an  advocate  for  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  present 
day,  be  allowed  to  call  the  power  which  then  had  so  much  sway 
merely  "  fantastic,*'  (p.  %&:)  and  the  conduct  of  certain  Popes^ 
merely  "  illaudable."  Such  delicate  terms  for  mighty  and  shock- 
ing proceedings,  shew  only  the  fastidiousness  of  the  writer,  or 
that  he  will  not,  perhaps  cannot,  look  the  truth  in  the  face. 
How  would  Protestants  do  their  duty,  if  they  should  in  silence 
suffer  the  lessons  of  history  to  be  lost,  and  all  the  important 
fsicts  of  the  great  re%ious  controversy  to  be  presented  to  the 
world  re-cast  in  a  Roman  Catholic  mould.  We  had  expected 
from  Mr.  Butler  a  more  noble  candour,  like  that  which  appears 
in  his  life  of  the  chancellor  De  THopital.  Where  among  no- 
dern  Roman  Catholic  writers  upon  ecclesiastical  government, 
shall  we  find  the  Christian  simplicity  of  a  Fleury,  the  magnani- 
mous honesty  of  a  Sarpi  and  a  De  Thou  ;  the  penetrating  intel- 
lect of  one  greater  than  thefse — of  Erasmus,  who  brought  religion 
back  from  mystery  to  common  sense,  and  taught  the  world  a 
lesson  they  are  not  likely  to  forget — to  judge  of  doctrines  by  their 
effects. 

But  let  us  consider  the  purified  creed  of  Roman  Catholics, 
with  regard  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  in  the  present  en- 
lightened times ;  amended  as  their  opinions  have  necessarily  been 
by  the  events  of  the  last  three  hundred  years,  and  by  that  tacit  re- 
formation which  Protestantism  has  effected  in  the  ancient  church. 

*'  It  is  an  article  of  the  romah  eatfiolic  faith,  that  the  pope  has  by 
divine  right,  1 .  A  supremacy  of  rank ;  2.  A  supremacy  of  jurisdiction 
in  the  spiritual  coDcems  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church ;  and  S,  The 
principal  authority  in  defining  articles  of  faith.  In  consequence  of 
these  prerogatives,  the  pope  holds  a  rank  splendidly  pre-eminent  over  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  church  ;  has  a  right  to  convene  councils  and 
to  preside  over  them  by  himself  or  his  legates,  and  to  confirm  the 
election  of  Bishops.  Every  ecclesiastical  cause  may  be  brought  to 
him,  as  the  last  resort  by  appeal ;  he  may  promulgate  defim'tions  and 
formularies  of  faith  to  the  universal  church ;  and  when  the  general 
body  or  a  great  majority  of  her  prelates,  have  assented  to  them,  either 
by  formal  consent,  or  tacit  assent,  all  are  bound  to  acquiesce  in  them. 
'  Rome,'  they  say,  in  such  a  case,  *  has  spoken,  and  the  cause  is  deter* 
mined.'  To  the  pope,  in  the  opinion  of  all  Roman  Catholics,  belongs 
also  a  general  superintendence  of  the  concerns  of  the  church ;  a  right,  . 
when  the  canons  provide  no  line  of  action,  to  direct  the  proceed- 
ings ;  and  in  extraordinary  cases,  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  canons* 
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In  those  spiritual  concerns,  in  which)  by  strict  right,  his  authority  is 
Hot  definitive,  he  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect  and  deference*  Thu» 
far,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  Roman  Catholics;  but 
here  they  divaricate  into  the  Transalpine  and  Cisalpine  opinions.**^ 
Butler,  p.  120. 

We  may  conclude  these  expressions  to  be  warily  and  delibe- 
rately written,  and  no  doubt  they  bar  the  exorbitant  claims  of  a 
Gregory  VII.  and  an  Innocent  III. ;  but  it  is  a  great  fallacy  to  re- 
present the  power  thus  described  (which,  as  it  seems  the  Pope  is 
the  chief,  though  not  the  sole  depositary  of  it,  is  truly  termed 
papal)  as  moderate  and  harmless.  It  is  also  a  fallacy  to  lay 
much  stress  upon  the  "  canon  of  the  tenth  session  of  the  council 
of  Florence,"  which  defined  "that  all  power  was  delegated  ta 
the  bishop  of  Rome  to  feed,  regulate,  and  govern  the  universal 
church,  as  expressed  in  the  general  councils  and  holy. canons*" 
p.  119.  Notwithstanding  this  definition,  Mr.  Butler  himself^ 
with  more  fairness  than  consistency,  describes  the  discrepancies 
between  the  Cis- Alpine  and  Trans- Alpine  or  Italian  divines ;  the 
latter  of  whom  formerly  "  attributed  to  the  Pope  a  divine  right 
to  the  exercise,  indirect  at  least,  of  temporal  power,  for  effecting 
a  spiritual  good,"  p.  1£1,  and  still  ascribe  to  him  "  the  extraor- 
dinary prerogative  of  personal  infalHbflity,  when  he  undertakes 
to  issue  a  solemn  decision  on  any  point  of  faith."   p.  122. 

To  have  been  quite  ingenuous,  Mr.  Butler  should  have  ex- 
plained that  the  Council  of  Florence  was  first  opened  by  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.,  A.D.  1438,  at  Ferrara,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  interest  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Italians,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Council  of  Basil,  which,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Con- 
stance, asserted  the  superior  authority  of  general  councils  over 
that  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  power  of  the  Papacy  has  now 
sunk,  according  to  some  writers,  into  weakness  and  decrepi- 
tude ;  we  should  rather  say,  has  been  reduced  within  narrower 
tod  safer  limits  :  but  public  opinion  may,  at  a  favourable  con- 
juncture, enable  it  to  expand,  and  shake  off  the  restraint  of  for-> 
mal  rules, — and  that  suddenly. 

*  Would  Mr.  Butler,  a  Whig  in  poUtics,  be  satisfied  to  revert 
again  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  as  a  principle 
of  the  British  Constitution  ?  Would  he  be  contented  with  the 
security  afforded  by  the  old  Tory  argument,  that  the  right  of 
the  monarch  is  indefeasible,  and  that  any  mischief  which  may 
appear  to  arise  from  it,  is,  in  fact,  occasioned  by  the  faults,  and 
vices  of  individuals^  and  is  not. to. lie  attributed  to  the  system  I 
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No  doubt  hb  would  laugh  at  such  asaertiiMis,  no  doubt  be 
thinker  in  common  with  men  of  all  parties,  whether  attached  to 
govennnent  or  the  opposition,  that  civil  freedom  has  not  been 
bought  too  dear  by  those  bloody  but  glorious  struggles,  whidi 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  principle,  that  every  power 
in  the  state  is  what  it  is  by  law,  and  that  for  every  measure  of 
government  there  is,  in  fact,  a  respoKKdble  agent.  Let  him 
then  reflect  how  revolting  to  the  feeHngs  of  Engl^famen  it  must 
be,  to  adopt  a  proceeding  still  more  retrograde  m  acknowledge 
in^  an  authority  by  divine  right  in  the  church,  and  stUi  more 
odious  because  it  is  foreign,  and  claims  exemption  not  only 
from  being  accountable  for  its  acts,  but  even  from  error.  "  Man 
and  for  ever,"  is  not  so  absurd  a  proposidon  as  *  man  and  infal* 
liUe  r  Let  him  farther  consider  the  extent  to  which  this  claim 
of  divine  right,  exercised  in  some  shape  or  other  infallibly,  may 
sway  a  numerous  population,  of  low  condition^  and  deep  igno-* 
ranee-— in  a  word,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland ;  and  if  his  judg<* 
ment  be  not  entirdy  lodced  up  by  pre^vtdiee,  be  must  idlow  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  of  Kome  is,  at  tUs  day,  aa  ol>iect 
qf  reasonable  apprehension  to  English  Protestants. 

Another  instance  of  sophistical  reasoniog  in  Mr.  Butler's 
book,  which  has  particularly  struck  us,  is  the  attempt,  in  h» 
eighteenth  Letter,  (p.  316.)  to  prove  that  Protestants,  in  stating 
iikuA  that  substance,  which  was  bread,  and  still  appears  to  be 
bread,  is  bread  in  the  Holy  Communion,  are  more  fH^esumptuoua 
than  Roman  Cathohes  who  affirm  it  to  be  transubstantiated  into 
the  body  of  Christ :  that  they  act  with  more  decency,  and  a  safer 
eonseience,  who  define  the  manner  of  the  real  presence  of  the 
Deity,  than  we,  who  beUeving  that  Grod  is  in  that  sacrament 
really  and  eflEectually  present  to  the  faithful,,  yet  finding  no  evi- 
dence of  his  sensible  presence,  are  silent  upon  that  point* 
Surely  upon  this  most  mysterious  of  subjects,  and  one  which  has 
carried  with  it  such  peril  to  the  lives  of  meUi  and  such  a  snare 
to  their  consciences^  it  would  be  wise  to  say  nothing.  When  a 
Protestant  declares  ''  that  he  doth  h^eve-  th«t  there  is  not  any 
transubstantiation,  &c.,'*  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  swear  to 
the  declaration  with  a  safe  conscience,  that  he  should  be  a  deep 
theologian  :  the  meaning  shortly  is,  that  he  believes  that  doc- 
trine is  not  in  the  Scriptures.  We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Biiller 
should  have  introduced  the  irreverent  comparison  of  a  person 
who,  without  examinadon,  swore  fiihttly  that  no  dvug  had 
been  infused  into  certain  beer;  particularly  as  the  comparison  ]» 
not  in' pari  maieriA, — for  the  witness  swore  rashly  to  matters  of 
fact :  the  member  of  parliament  swears  to  his  own  constmctioa 
of  the  simple  nmuiing  of  a  few  words«    No  one  knows  better 
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thim  Mr*  Butler  that  the  declaration  againet  trananfattamifttioB^ 
Qcmtaiiied  in  the  act  of  the  30ch  Charles  U.^  was  framed  as  the 
shortest  and  most  effectual  bar  for  excluding  Roman  Cathdics 
from  power;  and  whether  the  purpose  was  wise  or  not,  it 
answered  the  end  proposed. 

The  real  question  now  ia»  not  upon  a  subtle  pomt  of  theo* 
l%y»  but  whether  it  be  safe  to  remove  the  bar,  and  admk  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  full  tdieration.  For  oturselves,  we  readUy 
acknowledge  our  wish  that  every  privilege  may  be  granted  to, 
the  E^Ush  Roman  Catholks,  which  they  can  reasonably  ask, 
so  long  aa  the  constitution  in  chuvdi  and  state  is  preserved  iovio^ 
latety  and  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  established  by  tha^  conati-* 
tution,  providendy  secured.  But  we  really  know  not  that  upoa 
dieae  terms,,  whidn  appear  to  be  indisputably  equxtaUe,  these 
remaina  much  for  the  Roman  Cajthohoi  to>  desire^  or  forthe  legta* 
latuive  to  concede*  Thcoe  ia  not  one  wwd  contradictory  of  such 
a  feelkig  towards  our  iellow*subjficta  to  be  found  m  Mx*. 
SontheyV  '^  Book  of  the  Church  ^"  not  aa  ilUberal  or  uncourieonta 
e^&pffeasion  against  his  oontempoararies. 

The  real  danger,  however,  is  in  Ireland^  and  immediately  tai 
die  Protestxmt  Church*  la  that  disordered  country  the  Roniaa 
Catholics  are  snffici^oitly  numerous  to  foel  encouragement  in  com-* 
mencing  a  struggle,  to  build  anew  die  fabric  of  their  diiwch  on 
the  ruins  of  FrotestantianL  The  poverty,  ignorance,  and  tumul-^ 
tuous  character  of  the  Irish  population  point  them  oiat  aa  ready 
histrimient&  in  the  hands  of  designing  agitators^  whether  foreign 
or  domestic.  Cven  in  Ireland,  we  doubt  not  Protestantism  woold^ 
in  the  end,  be  triumphemt,  but  there  might  be  serious  and  bloody 
conteata ;  and  if  no  other  mischief  ensued  firom  controversy,,  the 
peace  of  religion  would  be  bcdLen,  *^  the  strepant  h^m"  would 
be  again  sounded  ;  and  instead  of  listening  to  becoming  exhoorn 
tatioos  to  repentance,  &ith,  and  obedience  the  congregationa 
would  hear  the  churches  echo  with  polemical  vocxferaiions* 
Such  results  would  be  ill  purchased,  even  the  Roman  CathoEcs 
thmisehres  must  allow,  by  the  adxnisKon  of  a  few  individuals^ 
however  respectable,  into  some  offices  of  trust  in  the  state,  and 
by  opening  to  all  of  them  tlie  career  of  political  ainbitien.  Fatal 
experience  has  shewn  that  the  motto  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  is^  **  aut  Caesar  aut  nullus:"  nor  can  dependance  be 
placed  on  the  comparatively  moderate  claims  oi  Mr^^Butiier,  that 
they  will  satisfy  die  hierarchy  of  his  own  church  ;  for  Dr.  Mil-* 
ner,  in  his  ^'  Vindication  of  the  End  of  Religious  Controversy,'' 
published  in^  18^,  to  which  Mr.  Butler  refers,  as  to  a  staadand 
work,  observes  in  a  note,  page  26,   "  the  counsellor's  (Mr. 
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Charles  Butler's^  opinion  is  hot  of  the  firoallest  weight  on  theo-^ 
logical  subjects.*  In  the  same  page  this  polemic  divine^  whose 
manner  is  very  different  from  the  softness  and  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Butler,  denies  the  validity  of  the  Orders  of  the  Church  of  £n- 
gland.  But  if  a  Protestant  presume  to  speak  his  mind  plainly 
on  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
school  of  good  manners  by  Mr.  Butler — a  Whig  and  an  English- 
man— in  this  country  in  which  we  canvass  freely  all  measures  of 
church  and  state,  and  speak  our  opinions  without  reserve  con- 
cerning proceedings  in  both  houses  of  Parliament  f  a  liberty 
which  we  thankfully  ascribe  to  God's  blessing  upon  those  two 
great  changes  in  the  constitution,  which  are  briefly  termed  the 
Keformation  and  the  Revolution.  Yes,  we  may  say  almost 
what  we  please  of  our  king  and  his  government,  but  for  cour- 
tesy's sake  we  must  spare  the  Church  of  Rome.  And  willingly 
would  we  do  more ;  we  would  extend  to  her  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  could  we  be  sure  that  toleration  and  good-will  on 
our  part  would  meet  with  any  thing  like  a  commensurate  return 
from  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  their  principle  is  intolerance, 
their  church  must  be  all  in  all,  **  the  one,  holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church,  out  of  which  none  can  be  saved  *."  The 
effect  of  these  exorbitant,  exclusive  claims  upon  weak,  igno- 
rant, or  factious  minds,  is  what  we  fear,  not  in  England,  but 
in  Ireland*  We  dispute  not  that  in  absolute  monarchies  abroad, 
the  Roman  Catholic  system,  as  a  system  of  church  government 
may  be  beneficial  and  popular ;  but  it  does  not  suit  us.  We 
admire  the  flights  of  the  eagle  of  Meaux,  and  of  the  dove  of 
Cambray :  we  feel  mixed  pride  and  pleasure  in  contemplating 
the  talents  and  virtuous  quaUties  of  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  and 
of  many  other  sons  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  lights  of  the  world, 
and  ornaments  of  our  common  Christianity ;  but  in  a  necessary 
contention  for  what  we  think  Scriptural  truth,  ^^  we  give  place 
to  them  by  subjection,  no  not  for  an  hour." 

Mr.  Butler  constantly  treats  Mr.  Southey's  work  as  an  un- 
precedented attack,  an  aggression  upon  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Pf ow,  there  are  the  pubUcations  of  Dr.  Milner,  who  spares  not 
either  the  principles  or  characters  of  Protestants,  ancient  or 
modem;  from  whom  whoever  expected  lenity  or  toleration  on 
religious  subiects,  the  same  person  might  hope  to  make  a  con- 
vert of  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  principles  of  moderation  in  poli- 
tics. .  Having,  however,  engaged  openly  in  controversy,  per- 
haps Dr.  MUner  had  a  right  to  carry  it  on  in  his  own  way ; 
and  we  are  the  last  persohs  to  object  to  discussion  as  free 

*  See  the  Creed  of  Pi^s  IV.  1564.    Mr.  BuUer,  pp.  7, and  8. 
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ma  frfee  ca^  be :  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  whether  a  Pro- 
testant would  be  permitted,  in  any  Roman  Catholic  country,  t6 
publish  his  opinions  against  the  dominant  church  in  terms  as 
unmeasured  as  Dr.  Milner*s.  But  to  waive  this  point, — ^in  what 
Roman  Catholic  author  of  our  times  do  we  find  any  merit  as- 
cribed or  allowed  to  Protestantism,  as  a  mode  of  Christianity  ? 
Instead  of  the  anathemas  of  former  ages,  there  is  a  deep  sullen 
silence,  which  betokens  little  kindness.  In  particular,  a  com- 
plete defence  of  Mr.  Southey  from  the  charge  of  aggression^ 
is  to  be  found  in  Pr.  Lingard's  history,  who  has  dealt  hardly 
enough  with  all  the  principal  EngUsh  Protestants  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Yet,  forsooth,  it  does  not  become  a  Protestant 
gentleman  and  scholar  to  say  aught  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic3.  Why  ?  Because  at  this  juncture  they  expect  concessions 
from  the  legislature.  For  this  reason,  the  matter  now  pinches ; 
but  because  it  is  a  critical  juncture,  we  deem  it  expedient  and 
necessary  for  Protestants,  at  this  particular  time,  to  avoid  all 
hollow  coalitions,  and  the  appearance  of  them.  We  think  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  are  now  especially  called 
on  to  declare  that  their  opinions  with  regard  to.reli^ous  doc- 
trines have  undergone  no  change,  and  to  contradict  unsoimd 
reasoning  in  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  lest  the  truth 
should  suffer  through  supineness  of  those  who  ought  to  main- 
tain it  with  temper  and  charity.  In  a  word,  while  we  are  ready 
to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholics  as  fellow  Christians  and  feUoW 
citizens,  we  are  anxious  explicitly  to  protest  against  the  preteU'^ 
fsions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  shew  \imat  tho&e  preten- 
tions really  are.  We  are  desirous  to  join  with  Mr.  Butler  in 
offering  Fenelon's  prayer  for  peace*  "May  the  kingdom  of 
truth,  where  there  is  no  error,  no'scandal,  no  division,  where  God 
will  communicate  to  it  universal  peace,  soon  arrive,"  on  eardi, 
if  that  be  possible.  But  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  that 
this  prayer  for  peace,  this  deprecation  of  contention,  proceed 
from  the  depressed  pursuing  a  particular  object,  as  they  think, 
of  great  importance.  If  mat  party  gained  the  superiority, 
woiud  they  then  talk  of  peace,  and  concessions,  and  courtesy 
towards  the  Protestants  ?  Whether  our  adversaries  act  well 
or  ill,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  ought  to  act  well;  but  great 
wisdom  and  caution  are  necessary  in  removing  any  of  those  bul- 
warks and  fences  of  the  constitution  which  our  ancestors  raised 
in  emergency ;  and  great  circumspection,  lest,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, we  do  mischief  irretrievable.  The  more  civil  power 
the  Roman  Catholics  enjoy,  the  more  are  Protestants  bound  to 
guard  against  the  spreading  of  their  theology. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  few  more  observations 
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before  tr€  cUmk  this  review. — Mr.  Butler,  in  the'  ditieerity  of 
bonhommie,  puts  the  question  boldly,  **  Has  England  been 
benefited  by  the  Reformation  V  P.  167.  The  answer  briefly  is, 
She  has  gained  religious  and  civil  liberty.  She  has  gained  what 
tiie  Greeks  gained  by  the  glorious  victories  at  Marathon  and 
Salamis,  the  ejection  of  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner ;  what  Rome 
gained  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins, — the  vindication^ 
namely,  of  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  above  any  personal  au- 
thority in  the  state.  Mr.  Butler,  after  his  manner  of  formal 
divisions,  pursues  the  enquiry  through  eight  branches,  to  the 
three  last  of  which  we  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  advert.  His 
first  question  is,  whether  England  has  gained  in  temporal  hap* 
piness  by  the  BLeformation  ?  If  the  improved  condition  of  the 
people  in  the  comforts  of  ''meat,  clothes,  and  fire,"  be  a  gain; 
if  the  increase  of  population,  the  growth  of  wealthy,  busy  towns, 
the  flourishing  prosperity  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  posses^ 
sion  of  rich  colonies  ; — if  these  be  advantages,  Protestant 
England  then  has  made  great  acquisitions.  We  will  not  trifle 
with  our  readers  in  comparing  Henry  the  Seventh's  govern- 
ment, when  the  Commons  had  scarce  a  voice  in  managing 
ail&irs,  with  thjAt  of  the  House  of  Brunswick ;  or  the  weight 
which  England  exercised  over  the  opinion  of  continental  Eu- 
rope afcer  the  wars  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  with 
her  present  power.  We  think,  moreover,  that  the  poor  are 
better  provided  for  by  a  rate  equally  paid  and  carefully  admi* 
nifltered,  than  by  the  gratuitous  and,  of  course,  partial  alms  of 
monasteries.  ''England,"  says  Mr.  Butler,  "was,  before  the 
reformation,  covered  with  edifices  raised  by  the  sublimest  sci- 
ence, and  dedicated  to  the  mo^  noble  and  most  salutary  pur- 
poees«"  Those  edifices  remain,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  beauty: 
the  Protestants  have  added  St.  Paul's,  one  of  the  finest  btdld? 
ings  in  the  world,  observatories,  courts  of  justice,  infirmaries, 
asylums,  improved  gaols  and  bridges;  and,  being  freed  from 
civil  war,  have  applied  the  funds  formerly  used  for  purposes  of 
oflfence  and  defence,  to  the  improvement  of  roads,  navigation, 
toA  domes^  enjoyment.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
every  town  was  walled,  every  large  insulated  house  was  a  forti- 
fication-^now  a  cottage  is,  in  security,  a  castle.  The  poor  mm 
is  his  own  master,  and  can  carry  his  labour  to  the  best  market. 
Mr.  Butler  asks,  secondly,  "  Has  England  gained  by  theRe- 
formation  in  spiritual  wisdom?"  And  on  this  point  he  con* 
tents  himself  with  mentioning,  what  he  calls,  "a  single  fiict.** 
The  fiict  consists  in  these  questions: — 

"  Da  aoi  the  Eoglidi  clergy,  to  as€  Mr<  Oibboa's  expressioni  sign 
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tfae  thinyHiine  articles  with  a  sigh  or  a  smfle  ?  Is  a  sincertt'aiid  eoii«> 
Bcientioiis  belief  of  the  doctrines  expressed  in  them  generally  constv 
dered  by  the  laity  to  be  a  condition  of  salvation  ?  JndiiTerence  to  the 
thirty-nine  articles  being  thus  universal,  or,  at  least,  very  general,  must 
not  you  admit  that,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  church  believes  all  diat  if 
said  in  the  thirty-nine  articles  respecting  the  trinity,  the  incarnation, 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  atonement ; — there  existed  when  the 
Reformation  appeared,  and  all  these  articles  were  universally  believed^ 
more  spiritual  wisdom  in  England  than  exists  in  her  at  this  time,  with 
her  present  scanty  creed  V*    P.  1 70. 

"  The  single  fact"  is  thus  turned  into  an  accumulation  of  as- 
seTtions;  which  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  base  calumnies^ 
insinuations  of  insinuations.  We  repel  such  char|^  with  indig- 
nation^  as  groundless  slanders^  Yery  unworthy  of  their  reviver. 
The  moderation  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England^  has 
caused  them  to  be  charged  with  indifference.  A  religious  party 
has  once  gained  power  in  this  country,  and  may  again  do  so — 
which  party  was  inflamed  hy  a  zeal,  from  the  scorching  fury  of 
which,  sceptics  and  Roman  Catholics  found  small  shelter.  Mr. 
Butler,  the  teacher  of  courtesy,  imputes  to  us  insincerity.  God 
fe9*giv«  him,  and  mend  his  charity.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  an«- 
Bwer  his  **fact"  in  the  language  of  the  historian,  whom  he  has 
choden  for  his  ally  ♦•  **  By  their  hands  (the  Protestant  reform- 
ers) the  lofty  fabric  of  superstition,  from  the  ahuse  of  indul^ 
gences  to  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin,  has  been  levelled  with 
the  ground.  The  imitation  of  Paganism  was  supplied  by  a  pure 
and  spiritual  worship  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  most 
worthy  of  men,  the  feast  unworthy  of  the  Deity.** 

Certainly  the  habits  of  Englishmen  lead  them  to  form  an 
estimate  of  persons  from  their  conduct,  rather  than  from  their 
professions ;  and  the  popular  acceptation  of  such  words  as  bigot, 
puritan,  and  saint,  snews  that  extraordinary  religious  preten^ 
sions  are  looked  upon  with  distrust  among  us. 

Mr.  Butler  recommends  many  books  to  Mr.  Southey : — may 
we  ask  our  Roman  Catholic  opponents  to  peruse  the  works  of 
Hookeir,  Barrow,  and  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor ;  and,  in  justice, 
lo  make  their  estimate  from  her  cqfproved  sons,  and  not  from 
flie  ussertions  of  our  enemies,  or  from  their  own  prejudices  ? 

Mr.  Butler,  in  the  third  place,  asks,  "was  the  Reformation 
attendi^  by  a  general  improvement  of  morals  ?*'  And  he  seems 
to  think  tlmt  he  proves  the  negative  of  this  proposition,  by  qw>* 
ting  the  confessions  of  the  reformers  themselves,  as  if,  through* 
out  Scripture,  confessions  of  guilt  are  not  invariaMy  made  by 

*  difofooa'S  DeeHtts  anil  f^H,  Ci  54. 
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the  beat  men,  or  by  bad  men  reclaimed :  hay,  he  himself 
recommends  "the  Confessions  of  Augustine,"  as  a  work  of 
peculiar  interest.  Mr,  Butler  speaks  harshly  of  Luther,  whose 
character  the  Roman  Catholics  cfinnot  consider  with  any  rea- 
sonable self-possession;  and  brings  as  weapons  against  this  cou* 
rageous  reformer,  his  own  private  confessions.  As  well  might 
a  Jew  have  said  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  "  See, 
this  Paiil,  while  he  was  a  Pharisee,  had  a  conscience  at  ease, 
but  since  he  has  turned  ringleader  of  the  Nazarenes,  he  ac- 
knowledges '  I  am  the  chief  of  sinners.' "  Surely,  Mr.  Butler, 
in  his  cooler  moments,  will  be  ashamed  of  having  distorted  the 
meaning  of  "  the  patriarchs  of  our  church."  Vfe  have  no  de- 
sire to  recriminate  :  far,  rather,  would  we  have  no  other  con- 
test among  Christians,  than  an  endeavour  to  excel  in  good 
works  and  ^ood-wilL 

This  is  Uie  fourth  specific  question  on  the  same  subject, 
V  Was  the  revival  of  letters  owing  to  the  Reformation,  or  ma?- 
tenally  forwarded  by  it?"  That  there  is  too  much  freedom  of 
thought  allowed  to  Protestants,  is  the  main  charge  brought  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  against  the  Reformation.  This  Uberty  is 
our  boast  and  glory :  it  has  opened  a  free  course  to  original 
writers  upon  all  subjects,  and  the  human  mind,  which  was  before 
restrained  in  tutelage,  has  shot  out  vigorously  in  all  branches 
of  science,  art,  and  literature.  The  question  would  at  once  be 
settled,  and  for  ever,  could  we  have  a  correct  list  of  all  the 
printed  compositions  prohibited  in  different  ages  and  countries 
by  Roman  Catholic  authorities — among  which  works  would  be 
found  some  of  the  greatest  genius  and  erudition. 

But  enough  of  Roman  Cathohc  "  facts."  Public  opinion,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  is  not  now  to  be  entangled  by  cobwebs  of  the 
brain,  meshes  of  refined  reasoning,  which  are  brushed  away  by 
common  sense.  Real  facts,  the  events  of  the  world,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Tertullian's  sublime  expression,  are  God's  argu- 
ments,— these  are  the  monitors  to  guide  human  judgment. 
When  in  time  past  certain  consequences  have  flowed  from  cer-^ 
tain  principles,  are  we,  by  a  triumph  of  hope  over. experience, 
of  imagination  over  philosophy,  to  expect  a  different  result  in 
this  our  day  ?  We  fear  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  security 
of  the  established  church,  to  grant  much  power  in  the  state  to 
members  of  that  church  which,  from  its  fimdamental  principle 
admits  no  other  church  even  to  exist,  much  less  to  be  upon  any 
level  with  itself. 

''  A  Protestant  is  not  more  hurt  at  a  Turk's  calling  him  a 
Christian  dog,  than  a  Catholic,  is  at  a  Protestant's  calling  him 
an  idolater."  Butler,  p.  331.  Does  Mr*  Butler  then  suppose  it 
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M  pleasant  to  the  feelings  of  Protestants  to  be  called  heretics  % 
Matters  cannot  ^'  be  accommodated  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  Protestants^  so  long  as  the  former  adheres  to  her 
exclusive  tenets. 

Our  fears  are  not  lessened  by  the  positive  tone  of  Mr.  But- 
ler's work, — ^by  his  telling  us,  "  that  the  number  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  exceeds  the 
number  of  any  other  denomination  of  his  M!ajesty's  Christian 
subjects  throughout  his  empire," — or  by  his  delivering  over  Mr, 
Southey  to  the  secular  arm  of  these  **  eight  millions :"  "  there  is 
not  one  of  tliem,"  says  he,  "  who  does  not  read  your  book  with 
every  feeling  of  insulted  integrity."  If  our  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-subjects  are  so  determined,  so  united,  so  numerous,  and 
their  indignation  is  so  apt  to  kindle,  it  is  time  for  Protestants  to 
take  care  for  their  own  safety. 

We  believe  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  scrutinize  Mr» 
Southey's  narrative,  will  find  him  a  more  faithful  historian  thaii 
he  appears  to  be.  We  have  been  often  surprised  at  the  animation 
and  accuracy  with  which,  in  few  and  well  chosen  words,  he  has 
described  complicated  events  and  abstruse  tenets.  It  is  not  the 
history,  but  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  author,  his  loyal  attach- 
ment to  the  constitution  as  it  is,  which  have  provoked  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  attack  his  book  with  strictures,  which,  we 
trust  we  have  contributed  to  shew^j  are  not  warranted  by  the 
ixuth.  He  must  expect  farther,  and  perhaps  more  unmeasured 
hostility  from  another  and  opposite  quarter.  But  we  trust  he 
will  consider  these  attacks,  by  which  the  church  of  England 
herself  has  always  been  assailed,  as  so  much  praise ; — proofs, 
in  fact,  that  he  has  taken  the  middle  course  between  two  ex- 
tremes of  error.  Let  him  not  waste  his  strength  in  vindication, 
unless  it  be  to  produce  the  large  mass  of  doctiments  and  autho- 
rities from  which  he  has  made  his  digest.  We  doubt  not  that 
it  is  in  his  power  to  justify  his  statements  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public,  and  in  doing  this  justice  to  himself,  he  will  render 
an  important  service  to  the  Protestant  cause.  For  the  present, 
Mr.  Southey  will  find  defenders  enough  ;  and  if  he  cannot  avoid 
a  feeling  of  irritation,  let  him,  for  his  own  sake,  beware  of  show- 
ing it ;  ror  his  opponents  would  rejoice,  if,  by  exasperating  him, 
they  could  put  him  off  his  guard. 

He  may  be  assured  that  "  the  Book  of  the  Church"  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  good.  We  have  regarded  it  throughout  rather  as 
an  ecclesiastical  than  a  theological  work,  as  historical  than  as 
doctrinal^  because  we  think  infaimess  it  ought  to  be  so  regarded. 
In  another  edition,  however,  we  trust  the  author  will  give  a  careful 
revision  to  all  parts  of  it ;  and  if  we  might  recommend,  especially 
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to  the  account  of  the  Calvhiists^  thek  eontroversy^  with  the  At« 
iionians^  and  the  tenets  and  discipline  of  Presbyteriaks.  In  these 
portions,  there  are  to  be  found  some  expressions  which  do  not 
accurately  convey,  at  least  to  some  divines,  the  meaning  which 
we  are  persuaded  they  were  intended  todeliver,  and  are  unques- 
tionably open  tp  misapprehension^  In  the  use  of  ScriptiHralphrases, 
or.direct  quotations  from  the  Bible,  the  utmost  caution  diould 
be  observed ;  and  in  the  want  of  this  caution  is  to  be  detected 
the  progress  of  a  pen  less  accustomed  t6  theological  discussion 
than  to  literary  composition* 


A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers  which  are  supposed  to  have 
subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  earliest  Ages  through  seve- 
ral  successive  Centuries,  To  which  is  added,  a  Letter  from  Rome^ 
shewing  an  exact  Conformity  between  Popery  and  Paganism ;  or  the 
ReUgion  of  the  present  Romans  derived  from  that  of  their  heathen 
.  Ancestors,  By  Conyees  Middleton,  D.D,  Principal  Librarian  of 
.  the  Univermty  of  Cambridge,  8vo.  pp*  402.  12s.  Sherwood. 
1825. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  several  Tracts,  which  were.pid)- 
lished  by  the  late  Dr.  Conyers  Middletpn,  between  die  years 
1740  and  17^;  arranged  not.  according  to  the  order  of  their 
publication,  but  so  as  to  give  to  the  "  Free  Inquiry"  the  cha- 
cacter  of  the  principal  subject  matter  of  the  work.  These  dis- 
sertations mad.e  no  small  stir  at  the  time  oi  their  appearance 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  in  the  Protestant  Church;  and 
brought  down  upon  their  author  a  host  of  enemies  from  both 
communities.  Their  re-appearance  at.  the  present  moment  is 
not  an  event  that  was  to  be  desired ;  but  as  it  has  taken  place, 
we  feel  that  we  canpot,  in  a  case,  of  this  kind,  avail  ourselves  of 
Q  privilege  which  we  As&iert>:  of  not  being  obliged  *to  notice  new 
editions  unless  new  inatteT:  i&  ioliroduced  into  them.  We  may 
be  accused  of  needlessly  stepping  out  of  our  path,,  or  perhaps  t)f 
imprudence  in  assisting  to  revive  a  controversy  which  blazed 
with  much,  fury  for  some  time,  and,  bavins  exhausted  itself,  has 
$or  some  years  lain,  if  not  extinguished,  at  least  in  embers.  The 
e^^itroverted  point,  hovf  ever,  was  of  no  ephemeral  interest ;  and 
the  reprint  of  the  writings  which  discussed.  it>:  will  doubtless:  be 
Heceiyed  by  many  in  the  present  day  as<anew  work»  to.whkdi 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  will  attach  as  great,  if*  not  a 
greater  importance,  than  they  at  first  acquired.    In  order,  as  it 
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would  seem,  to  give  to  the  book*  a  circulation  which  novelty 
liiight  best  secure  it,  especially  among  readers  who  either  do  not 
recollect,  or  took  no  heed  of  the  former  controversy,  all  intimation 
is  omitted  in  the  title-page,  or  by  way  of  advertisoir.  jnt,  that  Dr. 
Middleton  is  not  now  alive,  and  ready  to  enter  the  list  with  any 
disputant  that  may  be  inclined  to  break  a  lance. 

With  a  view  to  counteract  some  of  the  ill  effects  which  we  can- 
not but  apprehend  from  the  advantage  which  Dr.  Middleton's 
line  of  argument  may  be  supposed  to  give,  not  only  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic,  but  to  the  Free-thinker,  we  shall  treat  the  work 
as  if  it  were  really  new ;  and  shutting  our  eyes  upon  the  many 
pamphlets  j»ro  and  eo;i,  which  it  has  called  forth,  give  an  honest 
judgment  on  the  point  at  issue. 

We  must  be  excused  for  beginning  with  animadversion,  be- 
cause one  great  error  into  which  Dr.  Middleton  has  evidently 
fallen  at  the  outset,  is  common  to  many  other  writers,  as  well  as 
to  many  who  are  not  writers, — and  should  be  avoided. 

Opposition  to  received  opinions  is  frequently  supposed  to  be 
demonstrative  of  intellectual  superiority ;  yet  it  is  not  any  cer- 
tain proof  either  of  judgment  or  of  fortitude.  As,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  he  who  concurs  with  the 
majority  should  be  mean  and  servile  ;  so  on  the  other,  he  who 
sets  himself  up  against  general  consent,  does  not  always  evince 
extraordinary  strength  of  mind,  acuteness  of  discrimination,  or 
energy  of  principle.  Dissent  may  be  esteemed  a  mark  of  inde- 
pendence ;  but  independence  is  not  confined  to  either  side  of  a 
controversy,  for  a  writer  may  be  as  totally  unbiassed  by  all  ex- 
ternal influence,  and  as  devoid  of  all  interested  motives,  while 
he  is  advocating  what  he  conscientiously  believes,  on  one  side 
as  on  the  other.  Independence,  moreover,  is  not  in  all  cases  to 
bfe  praised.  Vanity  may  give  birth  to  it,  and^  infidelity  may  be 
its  offspring.  It  may  imply  an  undue  self-conceit,  and  a  want  of 
proper  consideration  for  the  judgment  of  others.  With  authors 
more  real  fortitude  is  sometimes  required  to  assent  to  the  com- 
mon persuasion,  than  to  differ  from  it ;  for  the  epithets  credu" 
lous,  prejudiced,  bigoted,  are  sefdom  heaped  on  the  objector ; 
whereas  he  is  sure  to  be  called  tiberal,  courageous,  free  from  the 
shackles  of  authority,  and  nobly  regardless  of  consequences  in 
the  search  after  truth.  These  being  our  sentiments,  we,  of 
course,  are  not  prepossessed  in  favour  of  any  theological  writer 
by  a  parade  of  boldness  in  following  the  impulse  of  his  own  con- 
ceptions at  the  expense  of  whatever  may  seem  to  obstruct  his 
career.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
censuring  all  *'  free  inquiry"  into  the  grounds  of  our  religious 
faith  and  ecclesiastical  institutions ;  for  we  are  well  assuredj  that 
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from  every  such  inquiry,  if  it  be  conducted  in  a  humble  spirit 
and  with  due  caution,  the  cause  of  sacred  truth  must  derive  sup- 
port and  confirmation.  But  we  do  disapprove  of  such  a  tone  of 
defiance,  and  recklesness  of  consequences,  as  we  meet  with  at 
first  opening  Dr.  Middieton's  book ;  because  they  may,  as  we 
think,  do  incalculable  mischief. 

"  As  to  the  writers,"  says  Dr.  M.,  "  who  have  hitherto  declared 
themselves  against  this  opinion  signified  here  in  short  by  Mr.  Locke, 
and  explained  at  large  by  myself,  they  have  shewn  a  great  eagerness 
indeed  to  distinguish  their  zeal,  but  a  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
question  which  they  have  undertaken  to  discuss :  urged  by  the  hopes 
of  those  honours,  which  they  had  seen  others  acquire,  by  former  attacks 
upon  me ;  and  like  true  soldiers  of  the  militant  church,  prepared  to 
fight  for  every  establishment  that  offers  such  pay  and  rewards  to  its 
defenders.  Who,  from  a  blind  deference  to  authority,  think  the  credi- 
bility of  a  witness  sufiicient  to  evince  the  certainty  of  all  facts  indiffer- 
ently, whether  natural  or  supernatural,  probable  or  improbable ;  and 
knowing  no  distinction  between  faith  and  credulity,  take  a  facility  of 
believing  to  be  the  surest  mark  of  a  sound  Christian/'    Preface^  p.  iv. 

We  might  quote  more  passages  written  in  the  same  spirit,  for 
which  it  is  no  excuse  to  say,  that  it  was  excited  by  previous  con- 
troversy. Our  second  objection  is  founded  on  the  following  de- 
claration. 

"  But  to  speak  my  mind  freely  on  the  subject  of  consequences,  I  am 
not  so  scrupulous  perhaps  in  my  regard  to  them,  as  many  of  my  pro- 
fession are  apt  to  be :  my  nature  is  frank  and  open,  and  warmly  dis- 
posed, not  only  to  seek,  but  to  speak  what  I  take  to  be  true,  which 
disposition  has  been  greatly  confirmed  by  the  situation  into  which  Pro- 
vidence has  thrown  me.  For  I  was  never  trained  to  pace  in  the  tram- 
mels of  the  church,  nor  tempted,  by  the  sweets  of  its  preferments,  to 
sacrifice  the  philosophic  freedom  of  a  studious,  to  the  servile  restraints 
of  an  ambitious  life  :  I  persuade  myself  that  the  life  and  faculties  of 
man,  at  the  best  but  short  and  limited,  cannot  be  employed  more  ra- 
tionally  or  more  laudably  than  in  the  search  of  knowledge,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  sort  which  relates  to  our  duty,  and  conduces  to  our  hap- 
piness. In  these  inquiries,  therefore,  wherever  I  perceive  any  glim- 
mering of  truth  before  me,  I  readily  pursue  and  endeavour  to  trace  it 
to  its  source,  without  any  reserve  or  caution  of  pushing  the  discovery 
too  far,  or  opening  too  great  a  glare  of  it  to  the  public^**  Preface^ 
p.  V. 

Now  this  were  all  weQ,  supposinjo;  that  Dr.  Middleton  could 
have  infalUbly  determined  what  is  the  truth ;  but  if  he  chanced^ 
like  other  men,  to  be  sometimes  deceived,  then  surely  some  ^vil 
might  ensue  from  so  precipitate  a  course. 

Having  thus  ventured  to  find  fault  with  the  exordium^  we  will 
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endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the  contents  of  the  work  before  us, 
assigning  our  own  reasons^  when  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
author. 

The  volume  consists  of  a  "  Preface,"  an  "  Introductory  Dis- 
course," **  a  Postscript,"  "  an  Inquiry  into  the  miraculous  Powers 
assumed  by  the  Romish  Church,"  "  a  Prefatory  Discourse 
to  the  Letter  from  Rome,"  and,  lastly,  "  the  Letter  from  Rome" 
itself.  In  the  Preface  Dr.  Middleton  briefly  touches  upon  the 
arguments  brought  forward  to  refute  his  system,  which  system 
we  give  iii  his  own  words. 

*'  My  opinion  in  short  is  this,  that  in  those  first  efforts  of  planting 
the  Gospel,  after  our  Lord  s  ascension,  the  extraordinary  gifts  which 
be  had  promised  were  poured  out  in  the  fullest  measure  on  the  apos- 
tles, and  those  other  disciples  whom  he  had  ordained  to  be  the  primary 
instruments  of  that  great  work ;  in  order  to  enable  them  more  easily 
to  overrule  the  inveterate  prejudices  both  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
and  to  bear  up  against  the  discouraging  shocks  of  popular  rage  and 
persecution,  which  they  were  taught  to  expect  in  this  noviciate  of  their 
ministry.  But  in  process  of  time,  when  they  had  laid  a  foundation 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  great  fabric  designed  to  be  erected  upon  it,  and 
by  invincible  courage,  had  conquered  the  first  and  principal  difficulties, 
and  planted  churches  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
settled  a  regular  ministry  to  succeed  them  in  the  government  of  the 
same,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  that  as  the  benefit  of  miraculous 
powers  began  to  be  less  and  less  wanted,  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  those  churches,  so  the  use  and  exercise  of  them  began  gradually  to 
decline ;  and  as  soon  as  Christianity  had  gained  an  establishment  in 
every  quarter  of  the  known  world,  that  they  were  finally  withdrawn, 
and  the  Gospel  lefl  to  make  the  rest  of  its  way  by  its  own  genuine 
strength,  and  the  natural  force  of  those  divine  graces,  with  which  it  was 
so  richly  stored."     P.  xxii. 

In  the  pursuance  of  the  design  of  the  work,  the  reader  is 
assured, 

'*  That  he  will  find  none  of  those  arts  which  are  commonly  employed 
by  disputants,  either  to  perplex  a  good  cause,  or  to  palliate  a  bad  one ; 
no  subde  refinements,  forced  constructions,  or  evasive  distinctions ;  but 
plain  reasoning,  grounded  on  plain  facts,  and  published  with  an  honest 
and  disinterested  view,  to  free  the  minds  of  men  from  an  inveterate  im- 
posture, which,  through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  has  disgraced  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel,  and  tyrannized  over  the  reason  and  the  senses 
of  tibe  Christian  world.  In  pursuit  of  which  end,  I  have  shown,"  says 
Dr.  M.,  **  by  many  indisputable  facts,  that  the  ancient  fathers,  by  whose 
authority  that  delusion  was  originally  imposed,  and  has  ever  since  been 
8upported,.were  extremely  credulous  and  superstitious;  possessed  with 
strong  prejudices  and  an  enthusiastic  zeal  in  favour,  not  only  of  Chris- 
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tianity  in  general,  but  of  every  particular  doctrine  which  a  wild  imagi- 
nation could  ingraft  upon  it ;  and  scrupling  no  arts  or  means,  by  which 
they  might  propagate  the  same  principles.  In  short,  that  they  were  of 
a  character  from  which  nothing  could  be  expected  that  was  candid 
and  impartial ;  nothing  but  what  a  weak  or  a  crafty  understanding 
could  supply,  towards  confirming  those  prejudices  with  which  they 
happened  to  be  possessed,  especially  where  religion  was  the  subject, 
which,  above  all  other  motives,  strengthens  every  biasj  and  inflames 
every  passion  of  the  human  mind.  And  that  this  was  actually  the  case, 
I  have  shown  also  by  many  instances ;  in  which  we  find  them  roundly 
affirming  as  true,  things  evidently  false  and  fictitious,  in  order  to 
strengthen,  as  they  fancied,  the  evidences  of  the  Gospel,  or  to  serve  a 
present  turn  of  confuting  an  adversary,  or  of  enforcing  a  particular 
point,  which  they  were  labouring  to  establish."     Preface,  p,  xxiv. 

The  "  Introductory  Discourse"  is  an  enlarged  continuation 
of  the  Preface.  We  shall  make  from  it  such  extracts  of  a  few 
of  the  most  striking  and  important  passages,  as  may  illustrate 
the  author's  principle,  style,  and  mode  of  reasoning.  Upon  the 
causes  of  difference  of  opinion  in  religion,  he  says : 

''  When  the  sensual  faculties  are  perpetually  passing  different  judg- 
ments on  the  same  objects  in  different  men,  it  cannot  be  thought  strangle 
that  the  intellectual,  in  which  nature  seems  to  have  formed  a  greater 
disparity,  should  act  with  the  same  variety.  But  if  to  the  principles 
implanted  in  our  nature,  we  add  that  peculiar  bias  which  every  indivi- 
dual receives  from  education,  exam^e,  or  habit,  and  consider  what 
strong  prejudices,  a  zeal  for  opinions  once  imbibed,  or  an  interest  espe* 
cially  accruing  from  them,  is  apt  to  instil  even  into  the  better  sort,  we 
should  have  cause  rather  to  wonder,  that  any  number  of  men  should 
ever  be  of  one  mind  in  any  question  ofdifficulty  or  importance.  Hence 
contrary  doctrines  in  religion  are  frequendy  deduced  from  the  same 
texts,  and  contrary  systems  of  politics  from  the  same  monuments." 
P.  xxix. 

Dr.  Middleton's  object  in  taking  up  his  pen,  is  thus  stated. 

"  I  found  myself  particularly  excited  to  this  task  by  what  I  had  occa- 
sionally observed  of  the  growth  of  Popery  in  this  kingdom,  and  the 
great  number  of  Popish  books  which  have  been  printed  and  dispersed 
among  us  within  these  few  years,  in  which  their  writers  make  much  use 
of  that  prejudice  in  favour  of  primitive  antiquity,  which  prevails  even 
in  this  protestant  country,  towards  drawing  weak  people  into  their 
cause,  and  shewing  their  worship  to  be  the  best,  because  it  is  the  most 
conformable  to  that  ancient  pattern.  But  the  most  powerful  of  all  their 
arguments,  and  what  gives  them  the  most  proselytes,  is  their  confident 
attestation  of  miracles  as  subsisting  still  in  their  church,  and  the  clear 
succession  of  them,  which  they  deduce  through  all  history,  from  the 
apostolic  times  down  to  our  own."    P.  xxxi. 
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"  The  design  therefore  of  the, present  treatise  is  to  give  some  check 
toithe  current  of  this  zeal,  and  to  fix  the  rebgion  of  Protestants  (^  its 
proper  basis,  that  is,  on  the  sacred  Scriptures,  not  on  the  authority  of 
weak  and  £dlibie  men,  the  detection  of  whose  errors,  and  the  suspicion 
of  whose  frauds,  would  necessarily  give  a  wound  to  Christianity  itself^ 
which  yet  in-  reality  is  no  more  concerned  or  affected  by  the'characters 
of  the  ancient  than  of  the  modern  fathers  of  the  church."     P.  Ixxxv. 

Dr.  Middleton  proceeds  to  show,  that  learned  ProtestAnt  di- 
vines are  not  agreed  upon  the  precise  period  at  which  miracles 
may  be  supposed  to  have  ceased.     He  admits,  that 

'*  The  most  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  they  subsisted  through  the 
three  first  centuries,  and  then  ceased  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  (^ 
as  soon  as  Christianity  came  to  be  established  by  the  civil  power. 
This,"  says  Dr.  M.,  "  seems  to  be  the  most  prevailing  notion  at  this 
day  among  the  generality  of  the  Protestants,  who  think  it  reasonable 
to  imagine  that  miracles  should  then  cease,  when  the  end  of  them  was 
obtained,  and  the  church  no  longer  in  want  of  them  ;  being  now  deli- 
vered from  all  danger,  and  secure  of  success,  under  the  protection  ot 
the  greatest  power  on  earth."     P.  xxxv. 

Of  this  mind  were  Bishop  Jewell,  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
Archbishop  Wake,  Dr.  Cave,  Dr.  Waterland,  Mr.  Dodwell,  and 
others  that  might  be  named,  whose  judgment  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  esteemed.  It  is  true,  that  some  of  these  authors  have 
supposed  it  possible  that  the  miraculous  power  might  have  been 
occasionally,  though  very  rai*ely,  exercised  after  the  age  of  Con-- 
stantine.  But  this  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  disinclination  to 
determine  dogmatically  a  point  which  was  incapable  of  proof, 
rather  than  from  any  conviction  that  genuine  miracles  were 
really  wrought  later  than  the  end  of  the  third  century. 

In  this  part  of  the  work,^^ie  origin  of  several  Popish  rites  is 
traced  up  to  the  earUest  a^s,  to  the  writings  and  practices  of 
the  fathers.  For  this  portion  of  his  labours.  Dr.  Middleton  will 
doubtless  continue  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  though  he  be  not  willing  to  allow  that  it  will  gain  any 
advantage  from  the  concession. 

The  absurdity  of  many  of  the  miracles  affirmed  to  be  true  by 
the  founders  and  supporters  of  the  Papal  power,  is  pointed  ont 
with  much  eflfect.  rW  instance.  Pope  Gregory  the  first,  called' 
the  greaty  in  his  lives  of  the  kalian  monks,  asserts,  partly  from 
his  own  knowledge,  and  partly  from  the  testimony  of  grave  and 
venerable  persons,  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend,  that  many? 
were  actually  raised  from  the  dead,  many  restored  to  sight,  and 
all  softs  of  ^seases  cured  by  the  prayer  or  touch  of  these  monks/ 
some  of  whom  walked  upon  water,  as  uport  dry  land.    This  vc-" 
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lacious  Pope  enumerates  instances  of  inundations  rbing  almost 
up  to  the  roofs  of  churches,  without  entering  into  the  doors^ 
wnich  stood  open ;  of  the  arm  of  an  executioner  heing  fixed  up- 
right in  the  air,  as  if  it  was  lifted  up  to  strike  off*  the  head  of  one 
of  these  holy  men,  and  restored  by  him  on  condition  that  it 
should  never  again  behead  any  Christian;  of  vessels  of  oil  and 
wine  replenished  miraculously;  of  pieces  of  gold,  as  firesh  as 
from  the  mint,  dropt  from  heaven  into  their  laps : — Cum  muUis 
aim  contrived  chiefly  to  advance  '^  the  honour  of  monkery,  tlte 
tDorship  of  saints,  and  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  the  belief  of  a  pur* 
gatory,  and  the  divine  effects  of  holy  water!  /" 

That  even  the  three  first  centuries  were  free  from  corruption^ 
though  generally  esteemed  the  purest  ages  of  the  church,  as 
being  nearest  to  the  apostohcal  times,  has,  we  believe,  never 
been  asserted-^at  least  by  Protestants.  If  any  proof  of  great 
abuses  existing  at  that  time  were  necessary,  the  following  ac- 
count, given  by  St.  Cyprian,  A,  D.  850,  were  more  than  suffi- 
cient. 

^*  The  body  of  Christians,"  says  he,  '^  studied  nothing  but  how  to 
increase  their  patrimony,  and  there  was  no  true  devotion  in  the  priests, 
no  sound  faith  in  the  ministers ;  and  the  simple  were  deluded,  and  the 
brethren  circumvented,  by  craft  and  fraud,"  &c,  &c.     P.  Ixvii. 

It  is  argued  from  this  statement,  as  well  as  from  the  character 
of  the  miracles,  and  manners  of  the  fourth  century,  that  the 
pretensions  of  every  other  age,  both  preceding  and  subsequent 
to  it,  are  altogether  false;  and  from  these  premises,  Dr.  M. 
draws  his  general  conclusion,  ^'  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
to  believe,  from  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  that  any  miraculous 
powers  did  ever  actually  exist  in  any  age  of  the  Church  cffter  the 
times  of  the  Apostles^ 

Although  we  do  not  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  we  most  cordially  assent  to  the  position  that 
the  recorded  miracles  of  the  primitive  churqh  may  be  suspected, 
and  even  admitted  to  be  '*  mere  fictions,"  without  injury  to  the 
character  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  proof 
of  the  genuineness  of  these  remains  untouched,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
by  the  determination  of  the  question,  whether  any  or  all  that  are 
reputed  to  have  been  subsequently  wrought,  were  genuine  or 
not.     The  miracles  of  Christ  bear  the  clearest,  the  most  intelU- 

Sible  marks  of  truth,  being  wrought  by  Jesus  and  his  apos- 
es  for  an  end  so  great,  so  important,  and  so  imiversally  benefit' 
cial,  as  that  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel:  wrought,  more-* 
over,  by  the  ministry  of  mean  and  simple  men,  in  the  open  view 
of  the  people,,  as  the  testimony  to  that  divine  mission  to  which 
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they  pretended ;  and  delivered  to  us  by  eye  witnesses,  whose 
honest  characters  exclude  the  suspicion  of  fraud,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  the  facts  which  they  relate,  scarcely  admits  the 
probability  of  mistake.  This,  adds  Dr.  Middleton,  "  is  the 
genuine  ground  on  which  Christianity  rests,  the  history  of  our 
Sayiour's  doctrine  and  miracles,  as  it  is  declared  and  comprised 
within  the  canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Whenever  we  go  be- 
yond this,  we  weaken  its  foundation,  by  endeavouring  to  enlarge 
it;  and  by  recurring  to  an  evidence  less  strong,  and  of  doubt- 
ful credit,  take  pains  only  to  render  a  good  cause  suspected,  and 
expose  it  to  the  perpetual  ridicule  of  the  sceptics  and  free- 
thmkers."     P.  Ixxii. 

The  "  Latroductonr  Discourse,"  is  concluded  with  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton's  opinion  of  tne  real  value  of  the  primitive  writers :  he 
owns  them  to  be  of  some  use  and  service — 

**  First,  in  attesting  and  transmitting  to  us  the  genuine  books  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Yet  this  is  not  owing  to  any  particular  sanctity  or 
sagacity  of  those  ancient  times,  but  to  the  notoriety  of  the  thing,  and 
the  authority  with  which  the  books  themselves  were  received  from 
their  first  publication,  in  all  churches  •  •  •  •  Secondly,  their  more  imme- 
diate and  proper  use  is,  to  teach  us  the  doctrines,  the  rites,  the  man- 
ners, and  the  learning  of  the  several  ages  in  which  they  lived  :  yet  as 
witnesses  only,  not  as  guides  :  •  •  •  •  Lastly,  their  very  errors  also  afford 
an  useful  and  profitable  lesson  to  us ;  for  the  many  corruptions  which 
crept  into  the  church  in  these  very  early  ages,  are  a  standing  proof  and 
admonition  to  all  the  later  ages,  that  there  is  no  way  of  preserving  a 
purity  of  faith  and  worship  in  any  church,  but  by  reviewing  them  from 
time  to  time,  and  reducing  them  to  the  original  test  and  standard  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures."     P.  Ixxxv. 

We  havis  made  larger  extracts,  than  we  usually  consider 
necessary;  and  have  gone  more  fully  into  this  portion  of  Dr. 
Middleton*s  volume,  than  its  comparative  size  may  seem  to  de- 
mand, because  it  contains  the  substance  of  the  opinions,  which 
are  discussed  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The  *^  Inquiry"  which 
follows,  is  little  more  than  an  amplification  of  the  arguments  we 
have  already  noticed,  and  is  chiefly  of  a  documentary  nature ; 
less  capable,  therefore,  of  abridgment  or  analysis.  Before  we 
proceed  to  specify  its  contents,  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
impression  made  on  us  by  the  introductory  pages  may  be  excused. 

Dr.  Middleton's  position  is  this — the  miraculous  powers 
which  were  conferred  on  the  apostles,  and  unquestionably  exer- 
cised by  them,  ceased  with  the  age  of  their  first  possessors ;  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  cannot,  therefore,  set  up  any  valid  plea 
on  the  ground  that  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  miracles, 
from  the  apostolic  times  to  the  present  day,  has  borne  witness  to 
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its  being  the  sole  depositary  of  the  truth;  a  plea  which  it  is  ac- 
customed to  urge  in  lavour  of  its  pretensions  in  all  its  contra* 
versies  with  ^Protestants.  In  order  to  establish  his  position^  Dr. 
Middleton  endeavours  to  show  that  the  primitive  &thers9  whose 
testimony  on  the  8ubj)ect  of  the  continutoce  of  miracles  after  the 
death  of  the  apostles  has  usually  been  received  as  decisive^  are 
not  credible  vdtnesses^. inasmuch  as  they  have  recesrded  many 
things  which  are  palpably  false^  and  discover  a  want  of  inte-^ 
gritVj  whenever  they  supposed  that  the  iiuterests  of  Christianity 
mignt  be  served  by  giving  currency  to  fictitious  tales  of  wonder* 
In  this  ei^deavour^  the  credit  of  these  early  writers^^considered 
either  as  historians  or  as  Christians^  must  needs  be  much  dimi-* 
nishedy  whatever  care  may  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  the 
different  kinds  and  degrees  of  evidence  which  are  required  in 
such  a  case :  it  is,  indeed^  argued  that  it  signifies  but  little^  what 
falls  a  sacrifice,  so  long  as  the  point  in  question  is  determined 
according  to  Dr.  Middleton 's  view  of  truth ;  for,  he  says,  Chris- 
tianity may  rest  on  its  own  evidence  without  any  secondary  or 
collateral  support.  Now,  it  is  evident  enoughs  that  if  the  charge 
which  is  brought  against  the  fathers  be  fuUy  made  out,  and  the 
fact  that  no  authentic  miracles  were  wrought  but  by  apostolic 
hands  be  clearly  proved,  the  church  of  Rome  is  despoiled  of  one 
of  her  stoutest  pillars,  and  prince  Hohenlohe  must.be  consigned 
to  the  same  ignominious  fate  as  would  attend  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  Simeon  Stylites,  and  a  large  majority  of  those  who  once 
bore  the  names  which  now  adorn  the  Romish  calendar.  We 
presume  it  is  no  breach  of  charity  to  say,  that  this  were  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished ;  for  then  our  fellow-Christians 
would  be  liberated  from  a  dishonourable  yoke,  and  the  wall  of 
partition  between  us  would  be  materially  lowered.  Still  we  ho- 
nestly confess,  that  we  should  have  preferred  a  different  process 
from  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Middleton,  in  seeking 
to  accomphsh  the  same  end ;  because  we  are  persuaded  that  one 
might  have  been  pursued,  which  would  have  been  far  more  efi 
fectual— which  would  not  have  endangered  any  Protestant  hold, 
— and  which  would  have  been  perfectly  consistent  with  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  truths 

When  Bishop  Jewell  undertook,,  in  the  "  Defence  of  his- Apo- 
logy," to  convict  his  accuser  Harding  of  groundless  assertion 
and  wilful  misrepresentation,  out  of  his  own  mouth,  and.  upon 
the  authority  of  thoi^e  very  fathers,  to  whose  writings  he  had 
appealed,  the  great  champion^of  our  church  was  completely  suc- 
cessful; and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  if  the  same  mode  of  ar<« 
gument  were  used  with  equal  skill  in  disproving  the  continued 
succession  of  apostolical  powers  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
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same  result  might  be  anticipated.  The  mode  employed  by  Dr. 
Middleton  we  do  not  so  well  approve^  because  we  think  his 
main  argument  inconclusive,  and  that  it  would  be  less  difficult 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  to  establish  the  credibility  of  the  fathers, 
than  to  demonstrate  from  their  writings  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  still  retains  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  die  Holy  Spirit. 

We  have  spoken  of  Dr.  Middleton*s  main  argument  as  incoo- 
clusive :  it  is  this — persons  who  attest  falsehoods,  are  not  to  be 
beUeyed ;  but  the  fathers  affirm  the  truth  of  some  miracles  which 
were  certainly  fictitious :  they  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  credited 
when  they  say  that  miracles  were  wrought  in  their  time.    We 
readily  admit  that  they  did  write  of  some  wonders  which  appear 
incredible  to  us,  and  must,  we  suppose,  have  appeared  so  to 
them;  of  others,  which  we  know  to  have  been  false,  and  which 
they  might  have  known  to  be  so,  but  perhaps  did  not.     Allows 
ing  that  they  wilfully  exaggerated  some  stories,  and  feigned 
others,  which  is  not  proved  against  them,  still  it  does  not  follow 
that  none  of  the  miracles  mentioned  by  them  were  true.    That  ^ 
they  were  liable  to  error,  and  to  be  imposed  upon  by  desigmrig 
men,  no  one  denies  ;  and  that  many  causes  conspired  to  render 
them  more  open  to  deception  than  men  of  their  character  would 
otherwise  have  been,  we  have  already  attempted  to  shew.    It 
is,  indeed,  very  di;fficult  to  conceive  that  men,  possessing  the 
good  qualities  which  even  Dr.  Middleton  is  willing  to  allow 
them,  should  knowingly  propagate  falsehood  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  must  have  carried  their  knavery,  if  miracles  had 
altogether  ceased  before  they  were  born.     If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  assured  by  the  evidence  of  their  senses  that 
some  miracles  were  actually  wrought,  and  therefore  supposed 
that  no  account  which  they  received  of  others  was  improbable, 
they  were  justified  in  the  general  assertion  that  such  acts  did 
take  place,  although,  in  point  of  fact,  they  might  be  often  misius* 
formed.     Had  such  supernatural  works  as  those  ascribed  to  the 
Apostles  never  been  heard  of  between  their  time  and  the  date 
of  Justin  Martyr's  apology,  it  was  nothing  short  of  fool-hardy 
and  blasphemous  falsehood  to  assert  their  continuance  in  an 
appeal  to  the  emperor  and  senate  of  Rome,  on  the  reception  of 
which  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  the  Uves  of  many  Christians 
might  be  dependant.     But  if  miracles  were  still  wrought  in 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  it  was  likely  enough 
that  their  number  should  be  exaggerated  by  the  enthusiastic, 
and  that  many  should  be  feigned  by  those  who  had  interested 
motives  in  assuming  a  supposed  power  to  work  them  *. 

*  That  miraculous  powers  were  not  confined  to  tfaose  on  whom  they  were 
originally  conferred,  but  were  imparted  by  them  to  others,  is  manifest  from  tho 
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Upon  the  whole  we  are  much  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the 
statement  of  the  case  which  we  have  from  Chrysostom,  and 
which  is  quoted  hy  bishop  Jewell^  to  shew  that  the  absence 
of  miracles  is  no  proof  that  a  church  is  not  a  true  church : 
he  says,  "  Formerly  it  was  known  by  miracles  who  were  true 
Christians,  and  who  were  false.  But  now  the  working  of 
miracles  is  totally  taken  away,  or  it  is  rather  found  among  those 
who  are  false  Christians.'*  This  passage  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  many  others  which  may  be  extracted  from  the  same  father, 
giving  the  reasons  why  real  miracles  had  been  wrought,  and 
why  they  were  no  longer  in  his  time  to  be  considered  authentic; 
it  implies,  that  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church  miracles  were 
effected  by  the  power  of  God,  as  a  mark  of  the  Divine  protec- 
tion and  special  approbation,  but  that  in  the  fourth  century 
this  distinction  was  lost,  for  true  miracles  had  ceased,  and  those 
who  pretended  to  them  were  not  real,  but  merely  nominal  and 
hypocritical  Christians. 

This  passage,  moreover,  is  most  important  in  another  light, 
for  if  Roman  Catholics  acknowledge,  as  assuredly  they  do,  the 
authority  of  St.  Chrysostom,  it  breaks  up  at  once  the  succession 
of  miraculous  powers,  and  destroys  the  fabric  they  have  raised 
upon  tradition;  it  does  not  determine  the  precise  period  at 
which  supernatural  powers  did  cease,  but  it  testifies  that  they 
were  no  longer  in  activity,  were  no  longer  granted  as  indications 
of  the  true  church.  Thus,  without  impeaching  the  veracity  of 
the  venerable  Christian  fathers,  may  the  object  proposed  by 
Dr.  Middleton  be  attained. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  are  these  fathers  to  be  justified 
for  not  investigating  more  closely,  and  discriminating  more  accu- 
rately, the  refiu  nature  of  the  wonders  which  were  recounted  to 
them,  or  of  which  they  fancied  themselves  eyewitnesses  ?  Much 
may  be  said  for  them. 

Dr.  Middleton*s  object  is  to  prove  the  weakness,  folly,  and 
instabitity  of  the  church  of  Rome.  His  success,  if  the  facts 
which  he  relates  demonstrate  all  that  he  supposes,  is  complete ; 
but  in  this  overthrow  he  involves  the  character,  the  moral  and 

instances  of  such  transmission  of  the  extraordinary  sifts  of  the  Spirit  mentioned 
in  the  Scripture  itself,  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  and  his  family,  by  St.  Peter  in 
th^  year  41,  and  of  the  disciples  at  Ephesus  by  St.  Paul  about  56.  So  the  latter 
apostle  expresses  a  vish  to  impart  xapuryM  nvtvuariKov,  some  (probably  ex- 
traordinary) spiritual  gift  to  his  Roman  converts  about  A.  D.  60.  Now  these 
very  individuals  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  exercised  their  powers  till  the 
middle  at  least  of  the  second  century ;  which  rebuts  the  arguments  raised  on 
the  silence  of  the  apostolical  fathers,  and  affords  sufficient  grounds  for  the  af« 
iirmation  of  Justin  Martvr,  made  within  fifty  years  after  the  revelation  of  St. 
John  was  written;  as  well  as  some  explanation  of  the  gradual  increase  of  false 
miracles— which  were  not  wanting  even  during  the  lives  of  the  apostles. 
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religious  character,,  of  a  class  of  men,  held  in  the  highest  reve- 
rence by  thousands  for  seventeen  centuries*  To  effect  his  pur* 
pose  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  primitive  fathers,  the  re- 
spected heroes  of  early  times,  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  who 
lived  and  died  in  the  defence  of  otr  holy  faith,  were  not  only 
enthusiastic,  credulous  and  actually  imposed  upon,  but  utterly 
regardless  of  truth  when  a  particular  point  was  to  be  established, 
and  not  always  free  from  imputations  still  more  discreditable  to 
the  sacred  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  of  consenting  to, 
and  participating  in,  gross  imposture;  of  making  blasphemous 
appeals  to  heaven  in  support  of  affirmations  which  they  knew  to 
be  false,  and  of  thus  wufully  defeating  their  own  design  by  ren- 
dering their  testimony  altogether  worthless.  We  have  uius  stated 
the  case  in  plain  unequivocal  language,  because  by  doing  it  with- 
out reserve,  we  hope  that  the  observations  we  have  already  made 
and  may  make  in  behalf  of  the  Christian  fathers,  may  be  received 
with  the  respect  due  to  as  sincere  a  desire  to  advance  the  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  is  evinced  in  the  book,  which  gives 
occasion  to  our  remarks. 

Unquestionably  there  cannot  be  a  more  painful  reflection 
than  that  arising  from  a  contemplation  of  the  infirmities  of  the 
pious  men,  who  were  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
for  pious  they  were,  it  is  dlowed  on  all  hands,  and  "  with  all 
their  faults  we  love  them  still."    It  is  our  business,  as  observers 
of  human  nature,  to  account,   if  possible,  for  the  apparently 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  qualities  so  irreconcileable  as  these 
Vhich.  have  been  presented  to  them ;  and  we  think  this  may  be 
done  satisfactorily  by  taking  into  consideration  the  time  in  which 
they  lived,  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  the 
persons  they  had  to  deal  with.  In  the  times  in  which  lliey  Uved, 
let  it  be  recollected,  the  bulk  of  mankind  was  overshadowed 
by  the  darkest  clouds  of  ignorance;  the  learning  and  science 
which  illumined  the  people  of  the  Augustan  age,  were  gradu- 
ally falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  false  principles  and  conceptions 
which  were  accelerating  the  decline,  and  tending  to  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  imperial  Rome.     The  slight  glimmering  that  re- 
mained after  the  three  first  centuries  succeeding  the  Christian 
era,  was  merely  sufficient,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to  make  the 
darkness  visible;  and  a  feeble  ray  from  the  expiring  blaze  occa- 
sionally shewed  the  powers  of  the  human  mmd,  its  capacities 
for  receiving  strong  impressions,  and  the  influence  of  religion 
over  it.     We  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  then,  if  the  compara- 
tively few   into  whose   hands  learning  had  fallen,   exduded 
from  due  knowledge  of  the  world,  shut  up  in  nooks  and  cor- 
ners, looking  down  upon  a  mass  buried  in  ignorance,  and  blinded 
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with  superstition,  knew  not  how  to  value  the  superiority  they 
possessed,  or  to  turn  it  to  its  best  account.  In  simpKcity  of 
heart  they  Were  more  ready  to  believe  all  things,  hope  all 
things,  and  endure  all  things,  than  capable  of  entering  into  the 
catholic  spirit  of  a  rehgion,  which  vaunted  not  itself,  and  re- 
quired not  the  invention  of  man  to  further  its  progress  into  all 
parts  of  the  habitable  globe.  They  lived  so  soon  after  its  pro- 
mulgation as  naturally  to  attribute  an  apostolical  effect  to  an 
apostolical  power :  so  near  the  age  when  miraculous  interference 
unquestionably  existed,  as  to  induce  them  to  receive  and  pub- 
lish every  thing  which  bordered  on  the  marvellous  as  a  circum- 
stance by  no  means  incredible,  or  beyond  the  usual  mode  of 
the  Deity's  communication  with  mankind.  These  things  alone 
considered,  without  assuming,  what  we  confidently  believe  to 
have  been  the  case,  that  some  miracles  were  still  wrought  after 
the  apostolic  age,  though  many  more  were  pretended  than  ac- 
tually took  place, — ^we  may  view  the  primitive  fathers  rather  as 
objects  of  pity  than  of  censure.  We  may  look  upon  them 
as  striking  monuments  of  our  infirm  and  fallen  nature.  We  may 
see  in  them  that  whatever  is  good  in  principle,  runs  a  fearful 
hazard  of  being  corrupted  and  destroyed  in  its  progress  through 
the  human  mind.  So  far  are  we  gone  from  our  original  righte- 
ousness, and  the  perfection  in  which  we  were  created,  that  we 
are  apt  to  confound  the  Kne  of  demarcation  between  good  and 
evil,  and  have  so  far  lost  our  faculty  of  discrimination  between 
them,  as  insensibly  not  only  to  call  in  their  united  aid  for  the 
furtherance  of  a  particular  purpose,  but  even  to  substitute  the 
one  for  the  other,  as  circumstances  may  require,  in  cases  in 
which  our  interests,  passions,  or  feelings  are  concerned.  We 
are  not  to  judge  Christians  who  lived  in  the  third  or  fourth 
century  by  the  standard  of  the  nineteenth.  Great  were  their 
weaknesses,  and  in  some  instances  their  faults,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, but  be  it  also  remembered,  that  great  and  splendid  were 
their  virtues.  At  the  altar  of  their  God  they  offered  the  most 
acceptable  of  sacrifices — the  imiversally  besetting  sin  of  selfish- 
ness.  "  In  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in 
hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,'*  they  trod  their  thorny 
path :  in  a  word,  they  counted  all  things  lost  for  the  excellency 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  their  Lord.  To  these  mar- 
tyrs and  confessors  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due.  With  them,  in 
the  days  of  its  peril,  the  seeds  of  the  Gospel  were  preserved, 
which  now,  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  knowledge  and  civiliza- 
tion, have  produced  fruits  affording  spiritual  nourishment  to  the 
moi^t  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  to  the  meanest 
and  most  forlorn. 
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.  Having  thusi  as  v'e  Seel  in  conscience  bounds  advocated  the 
cauae^  of  a  class  of  men  in  whose  characters  and  conduct  seem 
to  us  to  be  exhibited  many  of  the  best  features  of  our  imperfect 
nature,  though  they  are  not  unfrequently  obscured  by  errors 
and  weaknesses  which  are  much  to  be  lamented,  and  even  by 
failings,  which  cannot  be  defended,  we  might  be  excused  for 
offering  to  our  readers,  in  confirmation  of  our  own  opinion,  many 
passages  ki  which  those  who  have  most  studied  the  works  of  the 
fathers  speak  of  their  excellence  and  credibility. — ^We  regret 
that  we  have  no  room.  Dr.  Middleton  disdained  authority— 
we  do  not;  because  we  consider  that  those  who  have,  with 
good  intention,  devoted  themselves  to  the  investigation  of 
any  subject,  are  the  most  competent  judges  of  its  merits, 'and 
when  several  such  investigations  concur,  their  judgment  carries 
so  much  weight  that  it  appears  like  presumption  to  treat  it 
superciliously. 

The  "  Inquiry  into  the  miraculous  powers  assumed  by  the  Ro- 
mish Church,"  is  divided  into  four  heads.  1.  An  enumeration 
qf  "  all  the  principal  testimonies,  which  relate  to  the  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  church,  as  they  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  from  the  earliest  ages,  after  the  days  of  the  apostles.*' 
2.  The  opinions  and  testimonies  of  these  writers  ^^  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  persons  who  are  said  to  have  been  endued 
with  those  gifts,  and  to  have  wrought  the  miracles  to  which 
they  appeal."  3.  An  illustration  of  ^'  the  particular  characters 
and  opinions  of  the  fathers  who  attested  these  miracles >;"  in 
order  to  ascertain  exactly  "  what  degree  of  credit  may  be  due 
to  their  testimony."  4.  A  classification  of  ''  the  several  kinds 
of  miracles  which  are  pretended  to  have  been  wrought,"  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  "  from  the  nature  of  each  how  far 
the  credibility  of  them  may  reasonably  be  suspected."  5.  A 
refutation  of  '^  some  of  the  most  plausible  objections  which  have 
hitherto  been  made  by  antagonists,  or  which  the  prejudices 
and  prepossessions  of  many  pious  Christians  may  be  apt  to  sug- 
gest to  the  general  turn"  of  the  argument  adopted  by  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton. 

With  respect  to  the  first .  division,  it  is  shewn  that  the 
apostolic  fathers,  such  as  St.  Barnabas,  Si.  Clemens,  St.  ^- 
natitis,  St.  Polycarp^  St.  Hermas,  &c.  so  far  from  appealing 
or  referring  to  the  Existence  of  miraculous  powers  in  their 
days,  lay  no  claim  whatever  to  any  thing  of  die  kind,  the  whdle 
purpose  of  their  writings  being  to  illustrate  the  excellence  and 
parity  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  In  answer  to  the  opinion  of 
Archbishop  Wake,  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  Dr.  Cave,  who  were  in- 
clined to  give  them  credit  for  such  powerSf  it  is  attempted  to 
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be  shewn,  that  theur  words^  from  whence  thisinfenence  is  drawn^ 
signify  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  spirit— ^t^A, 
charity,  Sec,  which  they  constantly  extol  as  things  wondefful 
and  admirable,  and  the  peculiar  gifts  of  God;  and  that  what 
has  been  considered  as  a  proof  of  their  possession  of  prophetic 
knowledge  was,  in  fact,  nothing  beyond  the  effect  of  common 
prudence  and  foresight. 

The  existence  of  such  pretensions^  however,  after  a  lapse  of 
fifty  or  sixty  years,  is  not  denied.  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus 
unequivocally  .assert  that  prophetical  gifts  and  miraculous 
powers  were  prevalent  among  those  "  who  were  truly  disciples 
of  Jesus."  To  these  succeed  a  host  of  holy  men,  equally  posi- 
tive tipon  the  point  in  question.  TheophUus,  Tertullian,  Mi- 
nutius  Felix,  Origen,  and  Cyprian  mention,  as  well  known  and 
even  common-place  events,  the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits,  visions, 
direct  communication  with  angels,  and  even  with  the  Deity 
himself,  and  the  cure  of  every  variety  of  bodily  and  mental  dis- 
order* Dr.  Middleton  closes  this  first  article  with  a  remark  or 
two  which  his  view  of  the  subject  seems  naturally  to  suggest. 
"  The  silence  of  all  the  apostolic  writers  on  the  subject  of  these 
gifts  must  dispose  us  to  conclude,  that  in  those  days  they  were 
actually  withdrawn."  And  if  this  conclusion  be  thought  to  have 
any  weight  in  it, — ^which  we  do  not  think  it  has,  inasmuch  as  the 
evidence  from  which  it  is  deduced^  is  only  negative  at  most,  and 
by  no  means  clear, — 

**  the  pretended  revival  of  them,  after  a  cessation  of  forty  or  fifty 
years,  and  the  confident  attestation  of  them  by  all  succeeding  fiathers, 
cannot  fail  of  infiising  a  suspicion  of  some  fiction  in  the  case.  For  if 
they  did  really  cease  for  so  long  an  interval,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
Christian  cause  seemed  to  want  them'  the  most,  as  being  then  deprived 
of  its  first  and  ablest  champions,  the  apostles,  we  cannot  conceive  any 
reason  why  they  should  afterwards  be  revived,  when  the  church,  with- 
out any  such  help,  had  been  gathering  more  and  more  strength  all  that 
while,  by  its  own  natural  force."    P.  19. 

That  they  were  fictitious,  is  inferred  not  only  from  their  na- 
ture, but  from  the  manner  also  in  which  the  supposed  powier  was 
exercised. 

Under  the  second  head,  in  which  the  character  of  th^  actual 
performers  of  these  miracles  is  considered,  it  is  remarked, 

'<  That  none  of  the  venerable  saints  (the  Others)  have  any  where 
afifirmed,  that  either  they  themselves,  or  the  apostolic  fathers  before 
them,  were  endued  with  any  power  of  working  miracles,-  but  declare 
only  in  general,  '  that  such  power-  were  actuaUy  subsisting  in  these 
days,  and  openly  exerted  in  the  Church.'  **  P.  %ft, 
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•  So  far^  indeed^  from  any  particular,  claim  being  laid  to  them 
by  the  Churchy  Origen  alluding  to  the  casting  out  of  devils^ 
expressly  ^ays,  "  thcU  it  wcls  performed  generally  by  laymen'' 

"  Here  again  we  see/*  says  Dr.  Middleton,  "  a  dispensation  of 
theirs,  ascribed  to  God,  quite  different  from  that  whi^^h  we  meet  with 
in  the  New  Testament.  For  in  those  days  the  power  of  working 
miracleii  was  committed  to  none  but  the  Apostles,  and  to  a  few  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  other  disciples,  who  were  particularly  commis- 
sioned to  propagate  the  Gospel^  and  preside  in  the  Church  of  Christ : 
but,  upon  the  pretended  revival  of  the  same  powers,  in  the  following 
ages,  we  find  the  administration  of  them  committed,  not  to  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  Church  ; — not  to  the  succes- 
sors of  the  Apostles,  to  the  bishops,  the  martyrs,  or  the  principal  cham- 
pions of  the  Christian  cause  ;  but  to  hoys^  to  women,  and  above  all  to 
private  and  obscure  laymen,  not  only  of  an  inferior,  but  sometimes  also 
(St.  Chrysostom  says  ^a'  upa^ittv,)  of  a  bad  character." 

Hence  there  is  great  reason,  as  Dr.  Middleton  observes,  to 
suspect  that  there  was  some  original  fraud  in  the  case,  which 
imposed  upon  "  the  credulity  of  the  pious  fathers,  whose  strong 
prejudices  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  interest  of  Christ,  would  dis- 
pose them  to  embrace,  without  examination,  whatever  seemed 
to  promote  so  good  a  cause." 

The  following  charge  is  made  to  appear  still  more  weighty, 
when,  in  the  third  place,  the  particular  characters  of  the 
several  fathers  is  considered,  on  whose  testimony  the  credit  of 
these  wonderful  narratives  depends :  and  here,  indeed,  were 
we  to  enter  with  Dr.  Middleton  into  a  full  detail  of  the  fanciful 
rhapsodies,  of  the  foolish  conceits,  the  untenable  and  incon- 
sistent doctrines  of  which  the  writings  of  the  fathers  furnish 
but  too  many  instances,  the  task  would  be  painful  and  unsatis- 
factory ;  but  we  are  willing  to  admit,  that  in  perusing  the  early 
Christian  works,  we  find  abundant  cause  for  regret  and  blame. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  display  the  passages  which  darken 
their  otherwise  fair  fame,  and  appear,  it  must  be  allowed,  some- 
what more  than  "  spots  upon  a  vestal  robe." 

The  behef  in  a  sensual  millennium, — the  divine  character  and 
authority  of  the  Sibylline  books, — the  more  than  Platonic  in- 
tercourse between  angels  and  the  inhabitants  of  our  lower 
sphere,  formed  a  part  of  the  creed  of  Justin  Martyr.  His  igno- 
rance of  languages  and  customs  led  him  into  mistakes,  which 
upon  any  other  subject  might  be  styled  ludicrous. 

Irenaeus  follows,  as  he  is  exhibited,  pretty  much,  it  is  true, 
in  the  same  train,  exciting  the  same  feelings  for  his  lamentable 
weakness  and  want  of  common  penetration, 

VOL.  I.   wo.  II.  IB  « 
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These  two  fathers  Dr.  Middleton  has  chiefly  selected,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  part  of  his  design,  as  being 
"  the  earliest  who  have  left  any  considerable  works,  behind 
them/'  and  as  being  "  the  first,  likewise,  in  credit  and  autho- 
rity with  succeeding  ages,  on  the  account  of  their  piety,  learn- 
ing, and  abiUties." 

From  all  that  Dr,  Middleton  has  collected,  in  support  of  his 
argument,  he  infers, 

"  That  if  a  gross  absurdity  of  opinions,  and  the  belief  of  things 
impossible,  be  the  proof  of  a  weak  mind  ;  if  expositions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, void  of  reason  and  common  sense,  betray  a  great  want  of  judg- 
ment, then  we  may  justly  charge  these  defects  upon  these  ancient 
father^ ;  from  whose  foolish  reasoning,  both  in  religion  and  morality, 
whole  books  have  been  compiled/' 

The  fourth  section  contains  a  sad  picture,  for  even  a  sketch 
of  which  we  have  not  room,  of  folly  and  fanaticism,  of  belief  in 
preposterous  miracles  and  visions  upon  the  most  frivolous  occa- 
sions, and  of  instances  of  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation, 
from  which.  Dr.  Middleton  asserts,  it  is  too  evident  that  the 
suffering  and  laborious  promulgators  of  the  Gospel  did  not 
"  scruple  to  propagate  any  fiction  how  gross  soever,  which 
served  to  promote  the  interest  either  of  Christianity  in  general, 
or  of  any  particular  rite  or  doctrine  which  they  were  desirous 
to  recommend.  And  this  it  is,"  adds  Dr.  Middleton,  "  which 
in  reality  has  done  more  hurt  and  discredit  to  religion  than  all 
the  attacks  of  its  open  adversaries." 

In  the  fifth  section.  Dr.  Middleton  enumerates  the  following 
*^  most  plausible  objections"  to  his  theory,  subjoining,  what  he 
conceives,  a  refutation  of  each  respectively.  The  first  objec- 
tion is,  '^  that  by  the  character"  he  has  "  given  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  the  autJiority  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
were  transmitted  to  us  through  their  hands,  will  be  rendered 
precarious  and  uncertain.''  The  Second,  *'  That  all  suspicion  of 
fraud,  in  the  case  of  the  primitive  miracles,  seems  to  be  pre- 
'  eluded,  by  that  public  appeal  and  challenge  which  the  Chris- 
tian apologists  make  to  their  enemies  the  heathens,  to  come  and 
see  witli  their  own  eyes  the  reality  of  the  facts  which  they 
attest."  The  Third, "  That  no  suspicion  of  craft  can  be  reason- 
ably entertained  against  persons  of  so  exalted  a  piety,  who  ex- 
posed themselves  to  persecution,  and  even  to  martyrdom,  in 
confirmation,  of  the  truth  of  what  they  taught."  The  Fourth, 
**  That  to  reject  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  fathers,  in 
their  reports  of  the  primitive  miracles^  will  destroy  the  faith  and 
credit  of  all  history." 
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That  gome  of  these  objections  to  ranking  the  Fathers  among 
not  only  the  most  credulous^  but  the  most  wickedly  deceit- 
ful of  tibe  human  race^  have  less  weight  than  others,  there  18 
tio  doubt ;  but  that  they  have  not  any  fqrce^  is  by  rib  meana 
made  out  in  so  convincing  a  maimer  as  might  be  expected. 
Dr.  Middleton  assures  us,  that  '^  if  the  facts  and  testimonies 
which  obliged"  him  to  embrace  the  opinion  he  vindicates 
**  should  not  have  the  same  force,  nor  suggest  the"  same  reflec- 
tions to  others,*'  he  should  "  neither  be  surprised  nor  con- 
cerned at  it ;  for  it  is  every  man's  right  to  judge  for  himself." 

We  have  expressed  our  firm  persuasion,  that  it  is  not  ne- 
tsessary,  in  order  to  subvert  the  claim  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  a  continued  succession  of  miraculous  powers  in  their 
«lmrch,  to  prove  that  no  true  miracles  were  wrought  after  the 
apostolic  age ;  that  the  silence  of  the  immediate  successors  of 
the  Apostles,  respecting  miracles,  does  not  demonstrate  their 
cessation ;— and  that  the  acknowledged  fact  of  those  writers,  who 
are  denonunated  ''the  fathers,"  having  left  many  incredible  tales 
on  record,  as  true  narratives,  does  not  forbid  the  belief  that 
signs  and  wonders  were  granted  to  the  oppressed  and  strug- 
gling Church,  during  its  imant  state,  to  confirm  the  Word*  No 
one,  perhaps,  will  deny  that  the  fathers,  taken  as  a  class,  were 
crediuotts ;  too  xj^^Ay,  like  most  other  men,  to  believe  what  they 
imhed  to  be  true.  Few  will  hesitate  to  allow,  that  their  zeal 
and  enthusiasm,  n)  their  most  holy  cause,  often  led  them  into 
error,  and  sometimes  degenerated  into  fanaticism;  but  there 
appears  to  us  as  mu^h  reason  to  doubt  their  piety  and  self- 
•devotion,  as  their  vera^city  in  relating  what '  they  received  for 
authentic  tradition  from  others,  or  saw,  whether  they  were  de- 
ceived or  not,  with  their  own  eyes.  We  shall,  perhaps,  be 
called  prejudiced  and  bigoted :  be  it  so — we  are  not  hasty  to 
divest  ourselves  of  strong  impressions  in  favour  of  men,  who 
though  they  were  but  men,  subject  to  all  the  infirmities  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  could  live  irreproachable,  and  die  he- 
roically, and  leave  behind  them  such  monuments  of  faith, 
-fidelity;  and  perseverance,— and  as  their  works  have  been 
esteemed  by  most  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  those  who  have 
succeeded  to  their  sacred  office.  We  have  delivered  our  sen- 
timents under  an  obvious  disadvantage — that  of  having  no 
room  for  a  full  justification  of  them ;  but  we  shall  be  satisfied 
if  we  have  thrown  a  check  in  the  way  of  our  readers,  and  pre- 
vevrted  their  heedless  concurrence  with  Dr.  Middleton's  views. 
Before  they  decide,  let  them  read  more  of  the  fathers  than  Dr. 
Middleton*s  extracts.    Let  them  not  rely  on  our  recommenda- 
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tion^only,  buthear  what Daille,  the  stiff oppotieiit  of  thei  autho- 
rity of  these  writers,  says.  • 

**  As  for  ^  fathers,  we  ought  to  read  them  carefully  and  heedfully^ 
and  espedfdly  without  any  prejudication  on  either  side  ;  searching  their 
writings  for  their  opinions,  and  not  for  our  own :  arguing  negatively, 
concerning  those  things  which  w^  find  not  in  them,  rather  than  s^iBr- 
matively ;  that  is  to  say^  hol(£ng  all  those  articles  for  suspected,'  which 
are  not  found  in  them,  it  being  a  thing  altogether  imprdbable,  that 
these  worthies  of  the  Church  were  ignorant  ctf  any  of  the,  n^c^sisary 
and  principal  points  of  faith  ;  but  yet  not  presently  receiving,  for  an 
infaluble  truth,  whatsoever  is  found  in  them  ;  forasmuch 'as,  being  but 
men,  though  saints,  they  may  somethnes  have  erred,  either  out  of  pure 
ignorance,  or  else  perhaps  out  of  passion,  which  they  have  not  beeft 
always  wholly  free  from  ;  as  appeareth  clearly  by  those  books  of 
theirs  which  are  lefl  us/' 

•.  Havinff  much  exceeded  our  assigned  limit,  we  must  take 
leave  of  Dr.  Middleton's  volume,  without  noticing,  as  we  could 
have  wished,  his  "  Letter  from  Rome.** 


The  Protestants  Companion ;  or  a  seasonable  Preservative  against  the 
Errors,   Corruptions^  and  unfounded  Claims,  tf  a  superstitious  and 

'  idolatrous  Church  :  nnth  a  Chapter  respectfully  addressed  to  ouf 
Governors,  and  another  to  the  Clergy.  By  the  Rsy.  Chaelss 
Daubbkt,  LL.D.  Archdeacon  of  Sarum.  8vo.  Pp*  408.  9». 
London.    Rivingtons.     1824. 

This  volume  is  put  forth  by  its  much  respected  and  indefati- 
gable author,  with  a  view  to  obviate  any  ul  eflecta  that  might 
arise  from  the  circulation  of  a  work,  entitled,  "  A  Defence  of 
Ihe  Christian  Relkion  during  the  last  thirteen  Centuries ;"  and 
pubfished  by  a  Mr.  Baines,  a  Bishopof  the  Romish  Church, 
tesident  at  13ath.  We  h^ve  one,  and  but  one,  objection  of  any 
moment,  to  make  against  the  style  of  this  last  valuable. adiditioa 
to  the  list  of  books,  for  which  pur  Churqh  is  indebted  (in  every 
sense  of  the  word)  to  the  sound  principles,  independent  spirit, 
and  great  industry  of  Archdeacon  Daubeny.  Whatever  of  a 
more  trifling  nature,  we  might  wish  .altered  or  oinitted,  aria^f 
almost  inevitably,  out  of  that  very  character  of  the  work  ligaiiist 
which  we  are  inclined  to  except.  The  Archdeacon's-  kl^ 
services,  and  indisputable  merits,  entitle  him  to  connd^^ation. 
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And  would  ensure  it  to  faim,  let  the  tiatute  of  his  production 
be  what  it  might*  He — if  any  one — ^tnay  be  allowed  to  staiid 
upon  elevated  ground^  whilst  the  defenders  of  the  Church 
are  contending  for  the  outworks,  ahd  disputing  every  inch 
which  the  assailants  of  our  citadel  may  attempt  to  gaiii.  It  is 
for.  him  to  abstain  from  personal  combat>  and  to  direct  the 
operations  of  younger  and  less  eicperieneed  liaiids/  "SVithout  a 
figure-r-we  desire  to  see  one,  who  has  obtained  so  milch  re- 
putation in  controversies,  with  ^^  impugriers  of  our  ^Bnglish 
Church,"  of  various  and  even  opposite  desci^ptiond,  relin(^ui^  al- 
together tlie  controversial  style  for  the  didactic.  '^  The  Protes- 
tant's CcMDipanion"  cannot  fEul  of  being  an  useful  book  in  its  pre« 
sent  form ;  but  we  think  that  it  would  have  been  much  better 
fitted  for  general  purposes,  and  therefore  of  more  extensive 
benefit,  hi^  it  not  been  connected  with  the  proceeding  of  any 
particular  place,  or  assumed  the  tone  of  a  recitation  of  any 
individuals  arguments.  The  title  of  the  book  caused  us  some 
disappointment,  for  it  led  us  to  expect  a  work  much  more 
comprehensive  in  its  nature.  We  hoped  to  find  in  it  a  welT- 
£gefsted  summary  of  all  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  most 
eminent  anti-^papist  writers,  with,  perhaps,  applications  to  nlto* 
dern  cases,  by  the  observant  author—a  classification  ahd  ar- 
rangement of  all  the  most  approved  modes  of  refuting  the 
sophisms  which  are  used  in  the  work  of  proselytirlg  by  the 
meinbers  of  the  Roman  Church  —  and  a  practical  view 
of  die  chief  temporal  and  spiritual  dangers  into  which  the 
beedless  proselyte  is  enmared.  On  opening  liie  volum<e  we 
found,  that  it  was  not  only  occasioned  hy  the  pamphlet  of 
Bishop^  Baines,  which  had  already  given  rise  to  a  protracted 
controversy,  but  that  it  was  professedly  an  answer  to  it.  This 
we  regret;  beCailse,  in  the  first  pl^^ce,  considering ^ll^at  has' 

Gssed,  it  appiears  much  too  great  a  compliment  to  confer  oil 
.  r.  Baines;  and  in  the  next,  we  are  convinced,  that  most 
readers  would  have  referred  to  the  work  as  a  *^  Protestant's 
Companion,"  with  greater  omfidence,  had  it  been  eiitirely  di- 
vested of  all  sembknce  of  a  mere  controversial  make- weight, 
<tn  die  side  of  the  excellent  and  able  writers  who  had  pre- 
viously exposed  many  of  the  fallacies  arid  groundless  preten- 
sions utt^ed  by  Mr.  Baines,  Not  a  hundredth  part  Of  these 
persons,  in  whose  minds  the  events  of  the  present  critical  pe- 
riod, are  gradually  eicciting  a  lively— nay,  an  anxious^-^feelmgi 
with  regard  to  our  jloman  Catibolic  feQoW  sufajectSj  ahd  the 
principles  which  tJiey  4tvow — not  a  hundredth  part  of  such  per- 
sojds  cat^  any  thing  about  Mr.  Baines,  OY  any  0%her  indMeluai 
member  of  the  Church  ci  RomiSi  but  very  many  are  noiv  wi}l« 
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iHg  to  be  informed  on  the  general  points  of  difference  between 
the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  and  to  be  confirmed  in 
their  beUef>  that  the  Reformation  was  a  happy  release  from 
doctrinal  error  and  ecclesiastical  thraldom. 

Under  the  impression,  therefore,  that  the  Archdeacon's 
work  wotdd  have  claimed  a  higher  rank  if  it  had  been  less 
personal,  we  shall  endeavour,  in  our  analysis,  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  all  allusion  to  the  controversy  at  Bath.  We 
are  the  more  at  liberty  to  do  so,  because  we  are  obliged  to  give 
some  account  of  it  in  another  Article.  For  similar  reasons,  we 
shall  not  at  present  touch  upon  the  answer  to  the  "  Protestant's 
Companion^ '  which  Bishop  Baines  has'lately  published. 

The  work  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  of  which  the  first  is 
introductory :  the  six  next  have  each  its  peculiar  and  important 
subject  of  discussion,  whilst  the  eighth  is  addressed  to  our 
Governors  in  Church  and  State,  and  the  ninth  to  the  Clei^ 
in  general.  The  characteristic  of  the  book  is,  (as  might  be 
expected  from  the  well-known  zeal  of  the  author,)  earnestness 
in  pressing  to  its  point :  an  earnestness  that  disdains  not  to 
employ  repetitions,  which  some  may  consider  useless,  but  which 
are  not  without  their  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  and 
uninformed  reader.  It  will  not  be  considered  surprising,  that, 
in  the  warmth  of  discussion,  many  little  inaccuracies  should 
have  been  overlooked.  The  style  is,  however,  clear  and  ner- 
vous, though  certainly  not  always  dignified,  or  so  polished  a& 
might  be  wished ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  writer,  always  fervent 
in  the  cause  of  truth,  occasionally  hurry  him  off*  to  a  second 
debatable  point  of  attack,  before  he  has  well  concluded  that 
upon  which  he  was  engaged. 

The  ground  which  is  taken  up,  is  *^  that  of  disproving  from 
Scriptu)^,  history,  and  legitimate  argument,  those  arrogant 
assumptions,  corrupt  doctrines,  and  superstitious  practices,  by 
which  the  idolatrous  Church  of  Rome  has  long  been  unhapjuly 
distinguished  from  the  primitive,  Apostolic  Church  of  Christ." 
The  main  body  of  the  book  is  accordingly  occupied  in  the  con- 
sideration of  **  The  Supremacy  qf  the  Pope^  and.tJie  Univer* 
saUty  of  the  Romish  Church,'  which  are  discussed  in  the  second 
chapter ;  ^'  Transubstantiatwn,''  which  is  dispatched  in  the 
third:  ^^  Image  Worship  and  IdoUUry,'  which  take  up  the 
fourth ;  and  "  The  Invocation  of  Saints  '*  and  "  the  Dodrine  of 
J^urgatory,  ^c."  which  are  treated  of  respectively  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth.  These  are,  perhaps,  the  chapters  upon  which  the 
usefuhless  of  the  Archdeacon's  book,  as  a  ^^  Protestant's  Com- 
panion," will  depend;  and  of  these  we  will  endeavour  to  abridge 
the  arguments,  with  as  little  iiyury  to  them  ad  possible. 
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"  The  Usurpjed  Supremacy  of  the  Pope/'  is  the  first  sub- 
ject of  consideration  in  the  Second  C/iapter;  and  the  author 
then  proceeds  to  enquire  concerning  "  the  roasted  Univer* 
SALITY  of  the  Church  OF  RoME.'*  The  arguments  made  use 
of  tQ  disprove  the  Pope's  assumed  right  of  supremacy  are  of 
three  kinds.-r-The  force  of  two  passages,  commonly  quoted  by 
Roman  Catholics,  in  defence  of  the  supremacy,  is  invaUdated  : 
— A  period  is  referred  to,  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  when 
$uch  a  supremacy  was  neither  acknowledged  nor  thought  of: 
— Abundant  proof  is  adduced  from  Scripture,  that  St.  Peter 
was  in  no  respect  considered  by  the  other  Apostles  as  invested 
with  an. office  superior  to  their  own. 

One  of  the^e  passages  referred  to,  is  from  Epiphanius :  it 
begins,  "  X^e  Lord  himself  made  Peter  the  first  of  the  Apos- 
tles," &c.  It  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  in  another  passage,  to  be 
fo\ind  in  his  works  *,.  the  same  author  makes  James,  the  brother 
of  pur  Lord,  and  not  Peter,  "  the  successor  of  our  Lord,  in 
the  throne  of  his  kingdom  upon  earth."  The  other  passage  is 
from  Lamy,  a  distinguished  French  writer,  and  is  strongly  ex- 
pressed ;  but  Lamy  grounds  his  opinion  on  a  passage  from  St. 
Hilary  :  now  Hilary  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  when  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  had  made  considerable  advances  towards  his 
universal  supremacy,  and  might  probably  have  imbibed  some 
portion  of  Popish  prejudice.   . 

Mo^heinU'  has  observed  in  general,  that,  "  so  late  as  the 
fourth  century,  none  of  the  Bishops  acknowledged  that  they 
derived  their  authority  &om  the  permission  and  appointment 
pf  die  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  that  they  were  created  Bishops  by 
the  Apostolic  See."  But  there  are  one  or  two  instances,  suffi- 
cient .in  themsdives  to  demonstrate  the  original  independence 
pf  the  Church  of  Britain  on  that  of  Rome.  At  the  Council 
of  Axles,  held  in  the  year  3i4,  a  deputation  of  British  Prelates 
assisted,  who  gave  the  Pope  no  hisher  title  than  that  of  their 
most  beloved  brother,  considering  themselves  as  sitting  in  equal 
judgment  with  himself*  The  proposals  made  by  Augustine, 
Gregory's  legate,  to  the  British  Clergy,  of  submission  to  the 
decision  of  Rome,  were,  after  mature  deliberation,  fimJy  re- 
jected: upon  the  rejection,  moreover,  followed  the  massacre 
of  1250  out  of  2000  of  the  innocent  monks  of  Bangor,  whose 
abbot,  Dionysius,  had  made  the  reply.  In  short,  John,  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  was  the  first,  who,  about  600  years 

*  The  reference  given  is  not  very  intelligible.  "  Epiphanius,  among  other 
treatises,  wrote  one  on  heresies ;  in  the  sevent^'Cighth  of  which  the  above  pas* 
sage  oecurs.'* 
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after  Christy  assumed  the  title  of  Universal  Bisjiopi  in  which 
he  was  supported  by  the  Emperor  Mauritius  :  Grregory,  then 
Bishop  of  Kome^  protesting  against  it  as  monstrous,  anti-chriS'- 
tian,  and  blaspJiemous. 

The  proofs  from  Scripture  on  this  subject  are  abundiuit.  If 
St.  Peter  had  a  pre-eminence  of  jurisdiction  over  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles,  why  did  they  jcontend  among  themselves  who  should 
be  the  greatest  ?  Called  upon  in  company  with  St.  John,  to 
work  a  miracle  to  the  honour  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  St. 
Peter  speaks  for  both  in  terms  which  imply  perfect  equality. 
^^  Look  upon  us  /'  "  Ye  men  of  Israel,  why  look  ye  so  earnestly 
on  us  V^  At  the  appointment  of  the  seven  deacons,  the  hands  of 
the  apostles  were  laid  conjoint^  upon  them.  At  the  first  coun- 
cil of  Jerusalem,  after  all,  and  Peter  amongst  the  rest,  had  ^ven 
their  opinions,  it  is  St.  James  who  appears  to  make  the  decision : 
wyu  Kpno,  ^^  my  sentence  is :"  whilst  the  letters  were  sent  out 
und<er  this  authority,  ^^  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
to  us"  The  rock  mentioned  by  our  Lord  in  that  famous  passage 
in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  was,  the  Archdeacon 
argues,  neither  the  person  nor  office  of  Peter,  but  his  confes- 
sion of  faith  in  Christ ;  whilst  the  Church  alluded  to  is  without 
doubt  the  Universal  Church,  which,  built  upon  this  true  confes- 
sion, shall  exist  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  world  until  the  glo« 
rious  secpnd  coming  of  its  Head.  As  to  our  Lord's  deUvering 
the  keys  to  St.  Peter,  nothing  can  more  plainly  shew  that  he 
did  not  thereby  confer  on  him  any  exchmve  power,  than  his 
conferring  the  same  power,  and  in  the  same  words,  upon  the 
x)ther  Apostles  collectively ;  according  to  the  account  of  Matt, 
xviii.  13.,  and  John  xx.  22,  £3.  No  one  can  fail  to  remark  the 
independent  manner  in  which  St.  Paul  constantly  acted :  how 
much  more  propainent  than  St.  Peter  he  appears  in  t^  Acts  of 
the  Apostles ;  how  he  declares  that  he  never  gained  any  thing 
from  *^  those  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat ;"  and  how,  on  cme 
.occasion,  he  scrupled  not  to  rebuke  St.  Peter  to  his  face  for 
conduct  which  ha  considered  injurious  to  the  common  cause*. 
Add  to  this,  that  it  was  necessary  for  St.  Peter  to  have  a  special 
^revelation  from  heaven,  in  order  to  open  his  mind  concerning 
the  calling  of  the  Gentiles ;  land  that  St.  Paul  mentions  James, 
Cephas^  and  John,  as  those  who  seemed  to  bepillars,  without 
making  the  smallest  distinction  between  them.  Tnese  are  scrip- 
tural grounds,  and  others  might  be  mentioned,  for  believing  that 
jtbe  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  forms  no  part  of  the 
CJhrisfian  religion.  ' 

We  come  now  to  the  jfcitlc  of  **  Universal  Church  of  Christ ,* 
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assumed  with  no  great  degree  of  modesty  by  the  Roman  Churchy 
The  argmnents  relating  to  this  point  may  be  classed  under  five 
or  six  heads. 

Inasmuch  as  this  title  indicates  the  collective  body  of  all  the 
congregations  of  Christian  professors  upon  earth,  the  exclusive 
application  of  it  to  a  part  of  those  congregations^  that  isj,^  to  a 
particular  churchy  is  a  palpable  misnomer ;  if  such  an  applica- 
tion of  it  be  contended  for ^  it  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  the 
other  churches  are  only  faJse  ^d  pretended*  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  meaning  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  her  advocates  pretty 
plainly  hint,  whenever  they  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  vali- 
dity of  Protestant  ordination,  and  the  authority  of  Protestant 
clergy.    The  Archdeacon  jiistly  observes,  that 

"  Any  one  must  be  but  partially  informed  on  this  subject,  if  he  does 
not  know  that  for  the  space  of  1100  years  after  Christ,  the  British 
primates  and  archbishops  were  nominated  and  ordained  by  their  o>wn 
suffiragans  at  home,  without  having  recourse  to  Rome.  *  Always/ 
says  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  *  until  the  ftill  conquest  of  Wales  by  Henry 
the  First,  the  bishops  of  Wales  were  consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of 
St.  David's,  and  he  likewise  was  consecrated  by  the  other  bishops  as 
his  suftragans,  without  professing  any  manner  of  subjection  to  any 
other  church.'*  •  •  •  At  the  general  assembly  at  Clarendon,  in  the  year 
1164,  bishop  Bilson  spoke  thus  decidedly  to  the  point  of  the  indepen* 
dence  of  this  nation  on  the  see  of  Rome.  *  As  for  his  (tlie  Pope's) 
patriarchate,  by  God's  law  he  hath  none ;  in  this  realm  for  six  hundred 
years  afler  Christ  looking  after  greater  matters  he  would  have  none ; 
above  or  against  the  prince's  sword  he  can  have  none ;  to  the  subver* 
sion  of  the  faith,  or  oppression  of  his  brethren,  he  ought  to  have  none : 
you  must  seek  further  for  subjection  to  his  power,  this  land  oweth  him 
none.'"    P.  37. 

**  The  Church  of  Rome,  it  has  been  well  observed,  is  not 
Noah's  ark,  out  of  which  there  was  no  safety ;  but  only  St. 
Peter's  boat :  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  had  their  boats  as  well  as 
St.  Peter."  Supposing,  then,  we  never  had  any  sort  of  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  Rome;  our  orders  may  be  vaUd,  be- 
cause they  may  have  been  received  from  St.  Paul,  or  St.  Jofan^ 
if  not  from  St.  Peter :  and,  moreover,  if  we  have  at  any  time 
derived  orders  through  the  Roman  Church,  that  commission  is 
still  valid ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  axiom,  (to  be  found  in  Cyprian) 
that  the  episcopacy  is  one,  of  which  each  bishop  holds  his  part 
in  complete  fulness ;  the  fulness  of  a  legitimate  episcopacy  hav- 
ing once  been  derived  to  the  Church  of  England,  she  has  it  in 
her  power  to  carry  the  evangelical  commission,  under  Divine 
Providence,  down  the  stream  to  the  end  of  time. 
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.  On  the  authority  of  St.  Gildas,  the  Church  of  Britain  was 
founded  before  St.  Peter  was  heard  of  as  bishop  of  Rome,  if, 
indeed)  he  ever  were  such  :  '^  The  Christian  religion,"  says  he, 
'^  was  received  in  Britain  near  the  latter  end  of  Tiberius  Caesar ;" 
whereas  Peter  was  kept  in  Jewry  long  after  the  death  of  Ti- 
berius. 

The  Ju4gment  of  the  primitive  Church  is  expressed  on  tl^p 
matter  in  a  passage  of  the  Clementine  Liturgy,  which  begins 
thus:  "We  further  pray  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  for  thy  holy 
Church,  spread  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  oilier  y'  ^c. 
.  At  the  tliird  general  council  of  Ephesus,  upon  complaint  pre- 
ferred against  John,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  a  rule  was  made  "  that 
no  Bishop  should  attempt  to  bring  under  his  jurisdiction  a  pro- 
vince which  hath  not  heretofore  been  subjected  to  him  nor  his 
predecessor  j  and  that  if  any  one  hath  endeavoured  it,  or  hath 
kept  any  province  by  force,  he  shall  be  forced  to  resign  it,  and 
restore  it  to  him  to  whom  it  belongs,  that  the  canons  be  not 
violated,  and  haughtiness  of  worldly  power  may  not  creep  into 
ihe  Church,  under  pretence  of  priesthood,"  &c.  P.  48. 

In  the  time  of  St.  Cyprian,  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  were  divided  between  the  two  parties  of  Cornelius  and 
Novatian.  "  On  this  occasion,  Cyprian  sent  his  two  legates, 
Caldonius  and  Fortunatus,  not  to  bring  the  Catholic  Church  to 
the  communion  of  Rome,  but  to  bring  the  members  of  the  torn 
body  of  the  particular  Church  of  Rome  to  the  unity  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  ^  Elaborarent,  ut  ad  Ecclesise  Catholicae 
unitatem  scissi  corporis  membra  componerent.'  "  P.  40. 

The  Third  Chapter  is  "  On  Transubstantiation."  This 
doctrine,  first  publicly  brought  forward  by  Paschasius  Radber- 
tus.  Abbot  of  Corbay,  in  the  ninth  century,  was  not  made  an 
article  of  faith  until  the  meeting  of  the  Lateran  Council,  in 
1215 ;  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  sanction  of  an  anathema,  by 
the  following  canon:  "  If  any  one  shall  say  that  in  the  Sacra* 
xnent  there  doth  remain  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine, 
together  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  shall  deny  the 
whole  cdnversi<m  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the 
body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood  of 
Christ,  the  species  or  accidents  only  of  the  bread  and  wine  re- 
maining, ....  let  him  be  accursed."  Sess.  13,  can.  2. 

The  Archdeacon  considers  this  doctrine  as  it  is  maintained 
by  three  notable  champions,  Bellarmine,  Friar  Hayes,  and  Bi- 
shop Baines ;  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  without  breach  of  cha- 
rity, that  the  first  two,  in  standing,  by  their  Church,  have  giv^n 
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tip  their  teBBOUt  and  thai  the  thij'd,  in  endeavouring  16  be  ra^ 
tionaly  has  eaat  Ins.  Church  behind  Um. 

One  specimen  of  BeUarmine's  style  of  VMsoning  will  answer 
everypurpose. 

**  But  you  will  say  that  many  bodies  interfere  between  the  boEy  tif 
Christ,  which  is  in  heaven,  and  diat  which  is  on  the  altar  :  therefore  it 
Is  separated  and  divided  from  itself.  I  answer,  by  this  argument,  it  is 
rigbuy  proved  that  the  places  themselves  are  separated,  that  is,  heaven 
and  eardi,  so  diat  the  body  of  Christ  is  separated  from  itself  iw  to  place, 
but  not  as  to  its  proper  substance  or  quantity.  To  the  first  confirma- 
tion St.  Thomas  would  answer,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  in  heaven, 
cWcumscripiioely,  but  not  in  the  sacrament,  locally ;  circumscriptively, 
not  de&iitively,  as  to  itself;  yet,  as  to  the  size  of  the  bread,  circum« 
scriptively,  in  all  places  vfhete  the  hosts  are  consecrated.*'  (! !)  P.  60. 

.  There  are  two  other  explanations  of  the  same  subject,  from 
the  same  writer,  of  about  the  same  degree  of  clearness  and 
significancy. 

"  I  will  prove,"  says  Friar  Hayes,  who  has  lately  come  forth 
with  some  Sermonson  the  Prodigy  of  Transubstantiation,  "that 
God  can  make  a  body  exist  in  many  places  at  once,  A  body  in 
motion  can  have  its  velocity  increased  ad  infinitum;,  and  the 
Almighty  can,  at  any  moment,  give  it  a  velocity  not  sensibly 
differing  from  infinite.  Suppose,  then,  that  such  all  but  infinite 
velocity  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  body  of  Christ !"  "To 
this  we  answer,"  says  the  Archdeacon,  "  whatever  may  be  the 
supposed  velocity  given  to  the  moving  body,  and  whatever  the 
length  of  space  through  which  it  has  to  move,  the  body,  once 
set  in  motion,  and  continuing  successively  in  its  course,  cannot 
be  in  every  point  of  the  given  space  at  one  and  the  same  time ; 
for  motion  signifies  progression,  and  progression  necessarily 
implies  a  change  of  place." 

We  proceed  to  Bishop  Baines,  who,  if  he  have  more  ration- 
ality about  him,  has  certainly  less  orthodoxy — according  to  the 
Romish  standard,  at  leasts  He  saysj  concerning  the  Romish 
Church, 

'<  Whilst  she  teaches  us  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  really,  truly,  and 
substantially  present,  and  not  merely  in  figure,  she  gives  us  clearly  to 
understand  that  it  is  not  the  gross  mortal  body  of  Christ,  in  the  state 
In  which  it  existed  previously  to  his  death,  but  the  spiritualized  and  im- 
mortal body,  which  he  possessed  ailer  his  resurrection.'' 

•  It  is  suflScient  to  say,  that  our  Lord  himself  gave  ample  proof 
that  his  body,  after  his  resurrection,  was  still  of  solid  flesh  and 
Mood.  '^.Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself; 
luuidle  nte  and  see;  for  a  spiirk  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye 
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see  me  have."  Luke  xxiv.  S9.  And  had  it  been  otherwise,  it 
would  have  availed  nothing  to  the  Bidhojp's  argtiment,  for  the 
words,  "  This  is  my  body,  which  is  given  for  you,"  were  uttered 
before  our  Saviour's  death,  and  alluded,  without  doubt,  to  that 
natural  body  which  was  to  suffer  for  mankind  upon  the  cross.. 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  this  discussion,  that  "the  Protestant 
does  not  take  upon  him  to  deny  the  possibility  of  our  Saviour's 
turning  bread  into  flesh,  if  at  any  time  he  bad  thought  proper 
to  do  so  ;  but  he  denies  that  our  Saviour  aciucdly  did  so,  on  the 
occasion  referred  to ;  because  the  disciples  knew  fironii  those 
senses  which  had  been  given  them  for  the  purpose  of  ena-- 
Uing  them  to  judge  of  wimt  might  be  brought  within  the  com** 
pass  of  their  respective  powers,  that  at  the  time  vrhen  our  Sa^ 
viour  gave  them  the  bread  to  eat,  his  own  body  continued  in  its 
perfect  and  entire  state  before  their  eyes." 

ITie  Archdeacon  then  replies  to  certain  objections  brought 
against  Protestants  in  general,  and  the  Church  of  England  in 
particular.  ."  1st.  That  they  assert  the  sacrament  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  type  and  figure  of  Christ.  2.  That  they  teaeh 
that  Christ  is  verily  and  indeed  icAen  and  received^  without 
being  verily  land  indeed  present.  3.  That  if  thev  intend  that 
the  body  of  Christ  is  spiritucUly  present,  there  is  herein  a  very 
^eat  difficulty,  and,  in  truth,  a  manifest  impossibility."  P.  82^ 
We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  Archdeacon  in  his  satisfactory 
answers,  but  it  b  sufficiently  evident  that  the  Romanists  are 
determined  to  have  a  bodily  presence  or  none  at  all.  The 
Church  of  England  nowhere  teaches  that  the  body  of  Christ  ia 
spirituaUy  present,  but  that,  under  the  emblems  of  bread  and 
wine,  and  by  faith  as  the  means,  "the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the 
Lord's  Supper:"  and,  therefore,  that  they  are  in  a  certain 
sense  present,  that  it  is  by  their  powerful  virtues^  benefits,  and 
efficacies. 

Passing  over  th6  discussion  on  the  27th  verse  of  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  the  English  translation  gives 
"  eat  and  drinky^  and  not  "eat  or  drink,"  we  hasten  to  the  close 
of  the  chapter,  which  the  Archdeacon  winds  up  by  proving  fwo 
points.  J  St.  That  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  did  wA 
come  down  from  the  Apostles.  2dly.  That  although  the  change 
of  substance  in  the  sacrament  be  denied,  yet  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture do  not  become  wholly  unintelligible.  To  prove  the  firsf 
assertion,  two  Roman  writers,  Cardfaial  Cajetan  nod  Fisher,  Bi^ 
shop  of  Rochester,  are  cited,  both  of  whom  speafc  ^xpteasljr 
to  the  point.  Fbher  says,  tJiat  in  the  words  of  the  iimtittttion; 
t'  there  is  hot  one  word  firom  which  the  true  pteacoce  tif  th^ 
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iefih  and  Uood  of  Christ  m  our  masacan  be  proved/'  As  oh  addw 
tional  argument — there  are  no  traces  of  this  doctrine  in  any  one 
of  the  primitive  Liturgies;  and  St.  Augustine  and  an  old  Saxon 
Sermon,  of  the  year  700  are  quoted  in  direct  opposition  to  it. 
On  the  second  pointy  it.  is  shewn  that  the  words^  *^  It  is  the 
Lcfrd's  Passover,"  were  perfectly  well  understood  by  the.  Jew« 
before  the  miraculous  preservation,  in  Egypt,  had  taKen  place : 
in  like  manner,  in  this  institution,  the  words,  "  thisis  my  body," 
must  have  been  understood  as  spoken  of  our  Saviour's  body  in 
the  figurative  sense,  in  which  the  others  were  spoken  of  the 
Passover ;  particularly  as  there  was  the  closest  connection  and 
strongest  resemblance  between  the  observances  which  it  wag 
the  design  of  these  declarations  respectively  to  reconunend^ 

Of  the  Fourth  Chapter ^^^  On  Image-worship  and  Idolatry," 
we  casa  give  but  a  sbght  sketch.  The  main  object .  of  it.  is.  to 
proven  ''that  the  Cburch^of  Borne  is,  at  this  time,  an  idoldtroug 
^tfA  grosdv  eormpted  Church  :'*  but  before  proceeding  to  the 
proof  of  this  position,  the  Archdeaoon  notices  some  observa^ 
^lis  which  bad  been  madje  on  this  head  by  Bishop.  Bainesi 
l$t«  That  in  die. condemnation  of  these  things  in  our  twenty*- 
second  article,  there  is  a  certain  dMdence  and  reserve.  Sdly. 
Tbitt  the  book  of  HomiUea,  which,  animadverts,  i^ther.  more 
j^ev^rely  on  this  matter,  is  *^  a  flimsy y  violent,  and  scurrilous 
work."  3dly.  That  having  turned  in  his  mind  the  whole  of  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  hu  Church  on  the  subject  in  question^ 
he:  really  cannot  ^scover  in  what  they  differ  from  those  of  the 
Church.of  Engbuid.  The  groundaof  this  latter  opinion  betog-^ 
that  there  is  a  crosa  erected  on  the  summit,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe* 
dral; — ^dutt.  there  are  graven  images  of  heathen  deities  and  heroes 
in  the  interior  of  the  same  edSce ;  not  to  mention  the  history 
of  the  Saint  painted  at  length  on  the  inside  of  the  dome^ 

Archbishop  Wake's  definition  of  Idolatry  is,  «  That  to  give 
any  appropriate  acts  of  divine  worship  to  any  creature,  what* 
ever  sense  men  have  of  the  thing  to.  which  they  give  them,  or 
their  intastion  be,  in  so  doing,  is,  nevertheless,  esteemed  by  Grod 
to  be  idolatry."  Now,  "  concerning  images,  (says  Father  Paul)  it 
was  decreed  by  the  council  of  Trent,  that  those  of  Chript,  of  liie 
Virgin,  and  of  Saints,  ought  to  be  kept  in  churches,  and  have 
due  honour  given  to  them;  not  that  there  is  any  divinity  or 
virtue  in  them»  but  because  die  honour  redoundeth  to  the  thing 
represented;  Christ  and  the  Saints  being  worshipped  bv  the 
images  whose  similitude  they  bear."    This,  observes  the  ArcYir 
deacon,  was.  die  .preoae  doctrine  of  Headxemsm.     « I  do^  no*;," 
said  the  Heathen  worshipper,  "  worship  diat  stolie  which  1  see, 
but  I  serve  liim  whom  I  do  not  see :"  So  saya  the  Romani»t. 
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.    This  r^BemUance  of  the  practices  of  Popery  to  diose  of 
Heathenism^  is  foBowed  up  at  some  length. 

"  The  Panthecm  at  Rome,  originally  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  all  the 
gods,  now  consecrated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  SaintSf  affi>rds 
a  striking  specimen  of  the  near  aJSnity  between  them.  Whoever  has 
been,  in  any  degree,  conversant  with  the  heathen  poets,  must  know  that 
image  worship,  with  the  rites  of  incense,  holy  water,  burning  of  lights, 
and  votive  offerings,  together  with  the  superstitions  ceremonies  of  exor«. 
cism,  deification,  and  other  arts  of  priestly  imposition,  constituted  the 
distinguishing  features  of  Heathenism.  Now  every  one  who  has  tra- 
velled through  Popish  countries,  knows  that  all  the  above  superstitious 
rites  and  ceremonies  are  at  this  day  practised  in  the  Church  of  Rome.'* 
P.  138. 

Several  little  anecdotes  are  introduced  to  Hlustrate  this  last 
position.  The  rest  of  the  Chapter  comprehends  a  didcoadon 
of  the  nature  of  ^'  bowing,  kneeling,  ana  prostrating,  &c  and 
kissing,"  when  made  use  of  towards  images  ;*— «  consideration 
of  Bellarmine's  scale  of  worship,  as,  ''To  Chriat  is  due  laireia, 
to  his  image  only  kyperduUa;  to  the  Virgin  is  due  hyperduUa^ 
to  her  image  only  dtdtaf  &Cr  ;*'  all  which  is  wholly  without  rea^ 
son,  inasmuch  as  dulia  and  Idtreiaare  derived  from  words  which 
axe  both  employed  to  translate  the  same  Hebrew  word,  Obed^ 
which  signifies  to  serve,  in  the  highest  sense ; — a  -hmg  disserta- 
tion concerning  the  golden  calf,  in  which  the  Archdeacon 
proves  it  to  have  been  meant  for  a  visible  representation  of  Je- 
hovah;—aiid  in  cottclusioni  four  strong  cases  in  which  kissing 
or  adoration,  or  both,  were,  under  his  own  observation,  made 
use  of  towards  representations  of  the  Saviour,  or  some  saint, 
and  in  which  it  was  quite  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  feeling 
exmressed  amounted  to  Idolatry .r 

The  F^h  Chapter,  On  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  divides 
itself  into  four  parts;  tiie  first  part  contains  some  additional 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  adoration  of  the  cross.  The 
second  gives  some  account  of  the  progress  of  the  error  of  ofier- 
ing  worship  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  well  as  some  principal  argu- 
ments against  it.  The  third  consists  of  a  digression  concerning 
Bossuet*s  opinion  of  the  universal  church.  And  the  fourth  ex- 
hibits the  arguments  against  the  invocation  of  saints  in  general. 
The  second  and  fourth  divisions  are  those  which  treat  of  the 
aubject  at  the  head  of  the  chapter. 

The  foundation  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  not 
laid  till  tiie  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century,  when  a  sect  of 
women  began  to  meet  together,  for  the  express  purpose  of  wor- 
shipping her,  by  an  offering  of  cakes — which  was,  in  fact,  to 
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adore  her  as  a  goddess^  £piphaTilu&  decidedly  protested 
against  this  "heresy  of  the  women"  But  the  condemnation  of 
Nestorius^  Patriarch  of  Constantinople^  for  denying  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  "  Mother  of  Garf,"  caused  many  to  carry  their 
adoration  of  her  to  the  highest  pitch  of  extravagance ;  and  then 
began  the  names  of  "  Queen  of  Heaven/'  "Mother  of  Mer- 
cies/* ^'  Powerful  and  all-sufficient  Mediator  between  Gpd  and 
Man/'  to  be  formally  applied.  At  length,  a  Roman  missal  could 
exhibit  many  such  a  sentence  as  this,  "  Pray  unto  the  Father, 
and  command  the  Son :  O  happy  Mother,  expiate  our  sins,  by 
the  right  of  a  Mother,  command  the  Redeemer." 

That  the  veneration  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary  is  not  less  now 
than  it  has  been,  Arcndeacon  Daubeny  argues  from  wba!t  is 
practised  at  Florence;  where,  under  the  apprehension  of  any 
extraordinary  danger,  a  miraculous  picture  of  the- Virgin,  is  car- 
ried about,  it  being  confidently  believed  that  benefits  are  ob- 
tained by  its  intervention;  whilst  an  inscription,  set*yp  in  the 
church  in  which  the  picture  is,  has  these  w<Mrds:  "There  ii^ 
none  who  can  be  saved,  O  most  Holy  Virgin^  but  through  thee," 
&c. 

That  there  is  not  the  least  foundation  in  Scripture  for  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Bishop  Bull  expressly  affirms,  in 
these  words ;  "  We  have  read,"  says  he,  "  the  holy  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  cannot  find  any  one  iota  in  them 
that  makes,  in  the  least,  for  the  invocation  and  adoration  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,"  &c.  It  is  notorious  that  our  Saviour  treated  his 
mother  with  no  extraordinary  respect,  alid  in  no  instance  per- 
mitted the  idea  that  any  worldly  connection  with  him  would 
avail  in  a  person's  favour,  beyond  a  humble  endeavour  to  do  the 
will  of  his  Father.  "  Who  is  my  mother,  and  who  are  my 
brethren?"  and  then  stretching  forth  his  hand  to  his  disciples, 
he  said,  "  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren ;  for  whosoever 
shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is 
my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother."  The  Virgin  Mary  is  not 
once  mentioned  by  name  in  the  apostolie  writings,  and  only  once 
at  all.  "  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  ivoman^''  &c. 

The  Councilor  Trent  instructs  the  pastors  of  the  Church  how 
they  ought  to  speak  of  the  "  invocation  of  Saints :"  it  bids  them 
say,  that "  the  saints  who  reign  with  Christy  offi»r  up  their  pray- 
ers for  the  benefit  of  men ;  that  it  is  good  and  useful  suppliantly 
to  ask  their  intercession,  and  to  have  recourse  to  their  aid  and 
influence,  in  order  to  obtain  favours  from  God,  diroi^h  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  idone  is  dur  Saviour  and  iiedeemer ; 
in  order  that  they  whom  we  cmnmemorate  on  eM?tb,  may  be 
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pleased  to  inteic^e  for  us  in  heaven.*'    There  aie  three  sound 
objections  to  this  doctrine : 

Ist.  That  our.  blessed  Lord  says,  "I  am  the  way,  and  the 
tniih,  and  the  life ;  no  man  cameth  to  the  Father  but  by  m^." 

2^.  The  probabiUty  is,  that  the  saints  are  not  yet  reigning 
with  Christ;  and  therefore  that  they  9Xe  wholly  incapable  of 
^SE^reising  mediation.  Tertullian  writes  thus :  **  Heaven  is  open 
to  noDle,  whikt  the  earth  remains ;  the.kingdom  of  heaven  being 
only  to  be  opened  at  the  dissolution  of  the  world." 

3dly.  Supposing,  for  an  instant,  that  the  saints  should  be 
reiffning  with  Christ,  how  are  we  to  know  that  they  are  enabled 
to  hear  the  prayers  of  men?  or  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  in- 
tercede for  th^n  ?  On  the  con^ary,  '^  This  is  the  confidence 
that  we  have  in  the  Son  of  God,  that  if  we  ask  any  thing,  ac- 
cording to  his  will,  ie  heateih  us^ 
•  In  the  Sixth  Chapter ^  which  treats  '^  of  the  doctrine  of 

FUBOATOBY,  WITH  ITS  ATTENDANT  CORBUPTIONS,  AS  THE    SALE 

OF  MASSES,"  .&c.,  the  Archdeacon  first  shews  the  nature  of  Pur* 
gatory,  as  taught  in  the  Romish  Church :  viz.  ^'that  it  is  a  state 
of  temporary  punishments  afler  this  life,  from  which  men,  after 
having  undergone  a  necessary  degree  of  purgation  fi'om  their 
mski  are  translated  into  heaven,  by  the  prayers  of  the  Uving 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  for  which  a  stipulated  price  is 
paid.".  Grross  instances  are  given  of  public  notices  of  the  sale  of 
masses  at  Ipw  prices.  The  scandalous  traffic  of  indulgences 
is  next  aniimdverted.upon:  it  is  observed,  that  the  idea 
of  purgatory  has  no  countenance  either  from  Scripture,  firom 
the  eany  iteiise  and  doctrine  of  the  Church,  or  from .  reason* 
The  great  resemblance  of  this  doctrine  to  the  heathen  idea 
of  transmigration^  is  next  pointed  out.  The  parallel  is  drawn 
Vetw^n  the  superstition  of  the  Indians,  who  believe  that  by 
putting  on  a  certain  sacred  stone  a  particular  pasteythej  can 
transfer  a  friend  from  hell  itself  to  supreme  felicity,  and  that  of 
the  Romanists,  who  fancy  that  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  (not 
a  little  connected  with  the  holy  wafer  paste)  they  can  transfer 
the  deceased  from  a  state  of  punishment  to  a  state  of  bliss. 
The  sixth  En.  of  Virgil  (line  733  to  747)  is  referredjto,  as  fur- 
nishing an  equally  good  description  of  the  intermediate  state 
beUeved  by  the  Heathens,  and  of  the  Purgatory  insisted  on  by 
the  Romanists. 

The  Chapter  concludes  with  a  comparison  of  the  doctrines 
set  forth  in  our  Church,  with  those  taught  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  land  an  exhortation  to  all  of  our  communion  not  to  be 
persuaded  to  give  up  their  privilege  of  isearching  the  Scriypttirea 
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by  going  aver  to  a  Churchy  whose  absolutions  are  far  too  lavish 
to  be  either  safe  or  satisfactory^ 

We  have  how  ahuo^  perfomled  our  duty  by  the  Archdea* 
con's  book,  considered  as  a  "  Protestant's  Companion/'  The 
Seventh  Chapter  is  chiefly  taken  tip  in  replying  to  a  gross  charge 
brought  by  Mr.  Baine's  agamst  the  Church  of  England^  that 
she  yearly  offers  up  prayers^  on  the  dth  of  November,  containing, 
abominable  falsehoods  ^  for  that  the  "  gunpowder  treason/' 
was,  in  fact,  a  fabrication  of  Cecirs  against  the  Papists,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  them.  The  omy  writers  of  this  opinion, 
besides  Mr.  Baines,  are  Dr.  Mihier,  Osbom,  and  Bevil  Higgens ; 
in  opposition  to  whom  stands  the  decided  testimony  of  Hume^ 
FuHer,  and  "  the  great  historian  Thuanus,"  who  was  himself  a 
Papist.  Those  who  were  executed  for  the  plot  were  not "  despe- 
rate wretches,  rash  youths,  or  persons  looked  upon  as  apostates 
and  outcasts/'  as  Dr.  Milner  asserts ;  but/  on  the  authority  o£ 
Hume,  men  of  respectability  and  character,  as  Catesby,  Percy, 
Sir  Everard  Digby,  &c. — men  very  unEkely  to  lend  themselvea 
to  any  machinations  of  Cecil's.  Besides  which,  none  of  the. 
conspirators  ever  gave  the  least  hhit  of  having  been  so  em- 
ployed, but  died  confessing  their  own  guilt.  The  chapter  con-^ 
eludes  with  some  rcfmarks  on  Mr.  Baines's  peroration,  in  which, 
he  boasts  that  '^  it  is  the  utdversality,  unUy,  perpetuity,  and  sta-* 
bility  of  the  Church,  expressed  by  the  appellation  of  Roman 
CathoUe,  which  inspires  its  members  with  such  unbounded  con-* 
fidence  in  its  truth,^  and  is  the  chief  cause  of  ^  that  lofty  and  dio* 
tatorial,'  (Vindex  oi^ht  to  have  said,  firm  and  decided)  tone,  ol 
which  he  complains  in  the  writings  of  ks  defenders."  P.  SiSr^ 
**  No  three  words  in  the  English  language/'  says  the  Archdea-^ 
con,  ^  appear  to  me,  to  h^  taore^inapplicable  to  the  Church  oi 
Rome,  than  those  here  ma4e^U8e  of. ' 

The  Archdeacon,  in  his  Eighth  Chapter,  "  kespecx^ttli/V 
ai>!Dr:ess£d  to  our  Gov£RNoa.s^  CHURCH  ANx>  si>T£,''  chdea* 
vours  to  awaken  the  attentiojii  oiSbose  who  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  influence,  in  some  degree,  the  destkiy  of  our  nation  and 
religious  establishment.  The  chapter  maybe  divided  into  three., 
parts. 

The  first  is  intended  to  shew  that  the  power  and  proqierity 
ofnations  are  to  be  considered  as  instruments  of  preserving  and 
disseminatbg  the  pure  will  of  God  in^  the  world. 

The  second  shews  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  she  was  for-* 
merly,  so  now  is,  b,  persecuting  Church.  -    . 

The  third  contains  a  view  oC  t^e  late  rapid  growth  of  Popery. 

No  apology  can  be  necessmry  from  Archdeacon  Daubeny 
for  contributing  his  mUe  towards  the  security-of  the  establish- 
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ment;  but  it  is  not,  perUapa,  a  very  correct  mode  of  expression, 
to  speak  of  our  holy  religion  as  one  "  which  has  been  wisely 
adapted  for  the  support  of  that  establishment;**  neithery  we 
think,  can  it,  with  strict  propriety,  be  said  that  the  same  esta« 
blishment  *^  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of 
that  which  is  to  come."  P.  836.  The  pecuUar  purity  of  doc- 
trine, and  correctness  of  practice  inculcated  by  our  Church, 
have  doubtless  a  close  connection  with  that  *'  godliness,  which 
has  the  pronjiise  of  the  life  that  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to 
come ;"  but  the  establishment  itself^  the  mere,  frame-work,  as  it 
were,  by  means  of  which  that  purity  and  that  correctness  are 
banded  down  unimpaired,  if  it  meet  with  prosperity  in  this 
world,  cannot  surely  claim  to  extend  itself  to  the  next:  its 
work  is  confined  to  the  present  life ;  in  another  there  will  be 
a  far  difierent  regimen,  of  brighter  glory,  and  infinitely  wider 
authority.  This  part  of  the  chapter  is  principally  taken  up 
with  expressions  of  surprise  that  Protestants,  especially  clergy 
of  our  Church,  should  oe  content  to  view  the  Catholic  ques* 
Ijott  in  a  political^  and  not  in  a  religious  light. 

We  cannot  feel  quite  satisfied  when  we  observe  '^  the  religion 
of  Protestantism**  spoken  of  repeatedly  as  entirely  difierent 
firom  that  of  Popery.  It  is  well  enough  for  Papists  to  speak 
ef  the  *^  Protestant  reUgion,^  as  a  religion  different  from  their 
own,  because  they  believe  iis  to  be  heretics,  but  surely  we  do 
not  go  the  length  of  denying  that  Roman  Catholics  are  profes- 
sors of  **the  Christum  religion.**  We  rather  suspect  that  the 
Archdeacon  intends  the  word  ^*  religion**  to  be  understood  m 
a  half-classical  sense,  as  meaning  ^'  K>rms  and  rites  of  worship,** 
*^  regulations  in  things  expedient  and  indifferent.  But  this 
should  be  properly  explained  if  it  be  so,  because  hasty  readers 
may  be  led  to  form  very  incorrect  notions  from  the  expression 
as  it  stands. 

-  It  is  sbewu  that  the  Church  of  Rome  always  was,  and  that 
she  still  is,  a  persecuting  Church.  The  civil  wars  in  France 
detailed  by  Davila,  the  continental  wars  recorded  byDe  '^hou, 
tibe  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  cruelties  of  the  Duke 
d'Aloa  and  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  Low  Countries,  th^  horrors  coUp 
sequent  upon  the  revpcation  of  the  edict  of  ^antz,  the  martyr- 
doms in  England  under  iite  bloody  Mary,  the  dreadfbl  conspi- 
racy of  the  5th  of  November,  the  massacre  of  the  P^te^tants 
in  &e  reign  of  Charles-  the  1st.,  &c.,  are  recalled  to  memory  in 
support  of  the  first  charge.  The  industrious  circulatioQ  of 
Pastorini's  porophecy  by  means  of  the  lower  order  of  Irish  priests, 
announcing  a  dowi^-of  the  Protestants  in  the  year  18S5^ — 
the&ctlojriiiQh  B^*. Doyle,  Callidic  Bishop  d*  mtdare,  and 
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the  present  Attbtney'^Genenily  have  borne  witness^  that  a  hor« 
rible  coiispiraey  has  existed  for  diree  years  past  am(»igst  the 
lowefeit  (Krders  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland^  for  the  destruc-' 
tion  of  the  Protestant  religion; — the  rash  and  indecent  Ian- 
guave  addressed  by  Dr.  Cortis,  a  Popish  prelate,  to  the  respect- 
ed Archbishop  of  Dublin, — the  still  more  gross  expressions  of 
Friair  Hayes,— ^and  the  unwarrantable  letter  of  Dr.  Blakei  upon 
his  being  prevented  from  performing  the  Popish  burial  service 
in  a  Protestant  church-yard — are  all  adduced  to  prove  the  pre- 
sent intentions  of  the  Romish  Church ;  and,  consequently,  to 
substantiate  the  second  charge. 

At  Preston,  Uttle  more  than  twenty  years  since,  a  small 
room,  it  is  boasted,  would  have  contained  the  whole  congrega- 
tion of  the  Jesuit  priest  who  presides  there ;  at  this  time,  two 
large  chapels,  each  holding  SOOO  persons,  are  insufficient  to  con- 
tain the  assembling  crowds.  At  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  a 
nunnery  upon  an  extensive  scale  is  now  established.  In  Sbep- 
ton  Mallet,  there  is  a  large  chapel  and  nunnery.  At  Stratton 
on  the  Foss,  near  Shepton  Mallet,  there  is  a  Roman  CathoUc 
seminary,  chapel,  and  monastic  institution,  where  the  young 
students  wear  caps  and  ^owns,  as  at  our  universities.  At  Down« 
side,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  a  convent  of  Benedic-^ 
tines,  on  a  large  scale,  has  been  lately  estabUshed*  The  Arch- 
deacon professes  himself  unequal  to  devise  measures  proper  to 
be  taken  for  restraining  the  rarther  progress  of  this  **  Popish 
malady ;"  but  feels  confident  that  **  if  the  spirit  of  Roman  pr<^- 
selytism  proceeds  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  gone  on  among  us 
for  the  last  few  years,  a  great  body  of  the  lower  and  uninformed 
classes  of  the  community  will  be  lost  to  the  establishmait.'* 
P.  372. 

The  Archdeacon  takes  leave  of  his  readers  in  the  Ninth  Chap- 
ter, addressed   "  to  the  clergy."     Shortly  expressing  his  fear 
that  there  are  ''divisions  amongst  them,"  he  warns  them  that  an 
old  and  inveterate  enemy  is  now  advancing  against  their  Church, 
speaking  great  swelling  words  of  vanity,  and  telling  her  to  her 
face,  that  she  is  no  Church  of  Christ,  and  that  her  clergy  have 
no  lawful  commission.    To  resist  this  enemy,  the  Archdeateoit 
advises  "to  examuie  the  contents  of  our  magazines  and  »*^^* 
houses,  and  to  poUsh  up  the  riisty  armour  of  those  P^]^^^™1 
dianpions  of  Protestantism,  who  heretofore  triumphed  oTer 
the  cause  of  Popery,  and  thereby  estabUshed  the  ^^^%^^ 
i&igbnd  on  the  primitive  Apostolie  ground.'*  !"•  ®^  y      ^*if 
Archdeacon  more  particularly  recommends  iihe  works  of  Jewell^ 
Laii(\,and  Bramhall,  as  containfaig  in  them  complete  and  satiB- 
faetey  answcrs.to  every  thing  diat  e\Ai&  has  been  or  ca»  X3^ 
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said  in  defence  of  the  Popish  cause.  Then  alluding^  again^  at 
some  lengthy  to  the  two  great  fiiiidameRtal  errors  of  the  Ro- 
manists, ^^  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope^"  and  "the  universality  of 
the  Roman  Chuteh/'  he  concludes  by  an  exhortation  to  his 
brethren  to  be  strenuous  in  resisting  the  propagation  of  such 
&tal  tenets,  to  recollect  the  importance  of  th^  commission, 
{Old,  iHiinfluenced  by  popular  applause^  to  bear  the  ark  of 
Christ's  Church,  which  th^.have  received  from  our  iHustrious 
RdTormei^,  through  the  dijfficulties  and  trials  which  beset  it,  and 
which  are  much  inferior  to  what  those  reformers  experienced 
in  handing  it  down  to  us  in  the  purity  and  beauty  in  which  we 
):e^eiv$d  it  at  their  hands* 


Ooipet  Truth  opp&sei  to  Error  and  Superstition :  in  an  Aditess  to  Ms 
Protestant  Brethren.  By  a  Latman.  8vo.  Pp.60.  1^.6rf.  London, 
Rivingtons.     1824. 

But  for  certain  reasons  mentioned  in  our  last  article  this  pan»« 
phlet  might,  well  have  been  noticed  in  eoinpany  wilh  the  *'  Pro^ 
iestanfs  Compamonf'  having  been  called  forth  by  the  same 
circumstances,  and  being,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  abrid^nent  and 
pppular  version  of  that  valuable  work.  Yet  we  are  t&r  from  in- 
sinuating that  there  is  any  want  of  originality  in  the  composition 
of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  bear&  the  marks  of  much  exercised 
thought,  and  of  a  clear  and  active  uqderstiudding.  The  refer- 
ences which  are  made  to  the  Archdeacon's  bool^  are  only,  for 
purposes  of  illustration,  whilst  the  mode  of  dealing  with  Mr. 
Baines  is  generally  new ;  and  the  arguments  brought  to  bear 
upon  hiB  fallacies  are  expressed  in  a  correct,  forcible^  and  intel- 
ligible style. 
Ip  a  very  modest  preface  our  author  observes,  that 

^  The  publications  of  the  defenders  of  the  Reformed  Chiirch, 
though  perfectly  satisfactory  to  men  of  edut^ation,  and  who  have  access 
to  ecclesiastical  records,  are  rather  above  the  capacity  of  iminfonned 
readers.  Those  on  the  opposite  side  appear  to  be  more  particu- 
larly.  directed  to  that  class;  and  are,  moreover,  managed  iirtth  such 
art  and  adroitness  as  can  hardly  fail  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  the  un- 
learned. The  author  conceived  that  a  plain  and  familiar  course  of 
argument,  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  might  be  useful  to  those 
who  have  not  the  m^ans  of  consulting  ancient  authorities ;  aad  widi 
this  view  the  work  has  been  undertaken/* 

.  ^  The  cnrcumstaaaees  which  occasioned  the  appearance^of  Mr. 
Bainef's  work,  are.not  stated  in  our  notice  of  tne  "  Protei^tant's 
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Companion,**  because  we  were  desirous  of  exhibiting  the  Arch- 
deacon's labours  in  the  point  of  view  in  which  we  felt  that  they 
might  be  most  advantageously  considered;  as  directed  to  the 
explanation  of  those  several  important  questions  in  which  the 
Protestant  Churdi  is  at  variance  with  that  of  Rome;  and  not  to 
the  determination  of  any  particular  controversy  witii  an  indivi- 
dual of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion. 

The  origin  of  the  controversy  at  Bath  may,  however,  be 
fitly  narrated  here.    It  was  this : 

"  In  the  summer  pf  1821,  .the  Rev.  Dr.  Moysey,  Archdeacon  of 
Badi,  in  a  charge  delrvered  to  the  clergy  of  his  archdeaconry,  and 
published  at  their  desire,  made  seme  remarks  en  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  whidi  were  highly  resented  in  a 
published  letter,  addressed  to  the  Avohdeaeon,  by  the  R^v.  P.  Baines, 
Minister  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  at  Bath.  This  letter  was  ably 
replied  to  by  a  pamphlet,  under  the  signature  of  '  Vindex,'  which 
brought  forth  from  Mr.  Baines  a  volume,  with  the  iipposing  title  of 
*  A  Defence  qf  the  Christian  Religion  during  the  last  thirteen  Qentu^ 
riesJ**    P.  7. 

This  last  pubKcation  was  tJie  occasion  of  Dr.  l>aubeny"*8 
*'  Protestant's  Companion,"  and  of  the  present  pamphlet. 

The  plan  of  the  "  Layman's  Address"  is  easily  traced  out. 
The  first  two  and  twenty  pages  are  occupied  with  general  re- 
marks upon  Mr.  Raines's  work,  which  regard  "  the  nature  qf 
the  CcUholic  Church^''  its  "  nmty^^  and  "  the  causes  which  led 
to  our  Reformation^^  according  to  that  gentleman's  view  of 
them ;  animadversions  on  the  reasoning  m  the  same  book^  in 
favour  of  ''  image-worship^''  and  the  Scriptural  arguments 
aeainst  the  '^  invocation  oj  saints,''  bring  us  sumost  to  the  end 
of  the  pamphlet.  In  the  last  ten  pages,  however,  are  contained 
a  few  observations  oh  the  doctrine  of  ^^  purgatory y"  and  some 
hints  which  tend  to  shew  the  unreasonableness  of  Mr.  'Baines*s 
complaints,  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  a  body,  are  unfairly 
aspersed. 

On  the*'*  nature  of  the  Catholic  Church,**  we  have  a  sensible 
protest  against  any  exclusive  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  be  considered  the  Catholic  Church;  and  a  very 
happy  illustration.     In  tlie  first  place  it  is  inquired, 

*^  What  does  he  (Mr.  Baines)  mean  by  the  term  '  Catholic 
Churchf  upon  which  he  founds  his  claims,  and  our  exclusion  ?  Jf  I 
understand  him^  he  measures  it  by  the  number  of  persons  who  are, 
nominally,  of  his  communion,  and  the  number  of  square  miles  ove)* 
which  it  is  spread."     P.  14. 

The  following  case  is  then  put:-— 
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.  **  When  an  immense  majority  of  the  peopk  of  Israel  turned  to  ido* 
latry,  inasmuch  that  the  prophet  Elijdi  feared  he  was  the  only  true 
worshipper  left,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Raines's  definition,  an  idola- 
trous people  formed  the  Catholic  Church.  To  comfort  the  prophet* 
the  Lord  said  to  him,  *  I  have  left  me  seven  thousand  men  in  Israel, 
which  have  not  bowed  the  knee  unto  Baal,  and  every  mouth  which  JuxA 
not  kissed  himJ  (1  Kings  xix.  IS.)  Were  these  seven  thousand  men 
to  he  excluded,  and  the  great  hody  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  he  acknow- 
ledged as  the  true  Church,  because  of  their  universality  ?  If  not,  Mr. 
Baines's  argument  vanishes."     P.  14. 

It  is  observed  that  Mr.  Baines  boasts  of  the  '^  tottVy"  wbidi 
prevails  among  the  members  of  his  communion,  and  contrasts 
}t  with  the  frequent  defections  from  our  Established  Churchy 
and  the  variety  of  opinions  which  prevail  among  the  disseoting 
sects.  To  this  there  is  a  double  reply :  first,  that  if  a  JK^nnan 
Catholic  very  seldom  change  to  Protestantismj  it  is  much  more 
seldom  that  a  Mussulman  becomes  a  Christian ;  and  yet  we 
should  think  that  a  very  bad  argument  for  the  superioiity  of 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  to  that  of  Christ;  and,  secondly, 
(which  indeed  contains  the  true  account  of  the  matter,)  that  if 
there  be  not  much  dissent  from  the  Chiurch  of  Romcj  there  is 
^ssent  enough  toithin  it. 

^'  There  is  quite  as  wide  a  diflference  of  opinion  between  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  well-informed  part  of  the  laity,  to  say 
notliing  of  the  clergy  themselves,  as  there  is  between  the  Church  ii 
England  and  the  dissenting  sects.  Indeed  Mr.  Baines  avow»  his 
own  dissent  upon  some  points.  He  acknowledges  that  BeUarmin 
and  other  Italian  divines,  maintain  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  in 
articles  of  faith,  yet  he  boldly  says,  '  I  do  not  admit  the  infallibility 
of  Popes  in  any  thing.'  And  the  effectual  cause  of  the. appearance  oi 
unity  in  the  Church  of  Rome  is  exhibited  in  this  sentence  of  Mr. 
Baines,  '  There  are  many  things  which  she  (the  church)  condemns  and 
fmnishes^  whenever  she  knows  of  their  existence.'  Now,  observes  our 
author,  '  if  our  church  were  to  punish  upon  every  appearance  of  schism, 
our  Dissenters,  like  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  would  be  nominally 
churchmen ;  and  thus  his  boasted  unity  would  be  maintained  among 
>is,'"    P.  16, 

Against  Mr.  Baines*s  views  of  '*  the  causes  which  led  to  owr 
JReformationf"  it  is  very  properly  objected,  that, 

*'  An  unlearned  reader  of  his  book  would  be  led  to  believe  that 
%mg  Henry  VIII.  was  the  inventor,  and  sole  promoter  of  that  blessed 
event  in  England..*  .•  In  hb  accustomed  style  of  levity  and  sarcasm,  the 
reverend  gentleman  states,  that  '  in  tte  sixteenth  century  it  pleased 
God  to  raise  up  Henry  V|lL,  kix^  of  Eogland,  to  whombeffvtf  the 
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k«ys  of  the  kingdoitt  of  heaven^  m^idi  he  had  fhramrly  giteh  to  St. 
Peter/ 

"  Now  Mr.  Baines  cannot  but  know,  that  the  seed  of  the  Reformat 
tion  was  sown  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  above  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  Henry  VIII.  was  born.  This  seed  was  sown  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III. ;  and  all  the  arts-  and  cruelties  that  were  practised  in 
the  following  reigns,  could  not  prevent  it.  The  Bible  had  been  trans- 
lated into  the  English  language  by  Wickliffe :  that  was  enough,  and 
he  boldly  maintained  that  excellent  principle,  which  is  held  to  this  day 
by  the  Church  of  England,  namely,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain 
ail  things  necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  no  man  is  required  to  believe, 
lk&  an  article  of  faith,  any  thing  that  may  not  be  proved  thereby.  Mo 
one  can  be  so  weak  as  to  give  Henry  VIIL  credit  for  pious  motives,  in 
the  share  he  had  in  effecting  the  Reformation  ;  Providence  often  em- 
ploys unworthy  agents  in  accoibplishing  blessed  ends/'    P.  SO. 

Mr.  Baines  gives  an  extract  from  Paley,  with  a  view  of  prov- 
ing the  impossibility  of  a  belief  in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  by 
every  candidate  for  holy  orders : 

"  He  forgot,"  says  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  "  that  the  remark 
a^^lies  with  infinitely  more  force  to  his  own  church,  whose  '  Rituals^ 
Pontificals,  and  Public  Offices,'  by  his  own  statement,  *  comprises  se- 
veral folio,  quarto,  and  octavo  volumes.'  I  have,  myself,  seen  a 
large  compartment  in  a  library,  completely  filled  with  these  folio  and 
quarto  volumes.  The  Study  of  astronomy  is  simple  and  easy  compared 
with  this  system  of  ecclesiastical  tactics ;  whereas  the  greater  part  of 
our  Articles  and  Homilies  are  employed  in  clearing  away  the  rubbish 
foisted  in  the  Church  of  Rome."    P.  21. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Bifine&*8  arguments  on  the  subject 
of  "  Image-Worship,''  tuns  much  in  the  same  line  as  that  of 
the  Archdeacon ;  but  it  is,  of  course^  more  concise^  and  more 
popularly  conducted.  The  following  refinement  upotx  the 
words  of  our  Saviour  is  worthy  of  notice.  Quoting  from,  Pleiu-y's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  where  he  treats  of  the  second  Council  of 
Nice,  he,  (Mr.  Baines)  says,  "  The  Lord  thy  God  shalt  thou 
worship,  and  him  otdy  shalt  thou  serve."  It  is  argued  that  the 
prohibition  lies  in  the  last  clause.  The  Scripture  says  we  must 
serve  only  God,  but  it  does  not  say  we  must  U)orship  only  him, 
therefore  we  may  worship  images !  Mr.  Baines's  words  are, 
"  It  does  not  reserve  to  God  any  particular  external  act  what- 
ever, except  sacrifice ;  and  it  does  allow  any  external  act  what« 
ever,  except  sacrifice,  to  be  paid  to  creatures,"  We  can  only 
say,  that  if  any  one  has  got  so  far  in  the  art  of  diseriminatioti 
as  to  discover  that  religious  ttors/dp  forma  no  part  of  religious 
service,  there  is  good  reason  to  wonder  i^hy  such  a  person 
should  trouble  himself  with  it  at  all.     Certainly  if  he  expects  no 
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better  redults  from  a  worship  paid  to  God  than  he  perceiyes  to 
accrue  from  worship  paid  to  creatures,  the  thing  had  better  be 
got  rid  of  altogether,  for  mere  forms,  in  such  matters  as  these, 
quickly  degenerate  into  mockery :  and  little  pleasing  to  a  God 
who  is  exceedingly  jealous  of  his  own  honour,  can  be  that  devo- 
tion of  body  and  mind,  which  may  be,  and  is  rendered  alike  to 
inany  of  his  most  sinfUl  creatures,  to  the  brute  creation,  and 
even  to  the  stocks  and  stones  of  the  eartb> 

In  allusion  to  Mr.  Baines's  assertion,  that  **  he  really  cannot 
discover  in  what  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  his  church,  (in  the 
matter  of  image-worship,)  disagree  with  those  of  the  Established 
Church  at  this  dayi**  our.  author  says, 

*'  The  reverend  gendem^ui,  however,  labours  perseveringly,  with 
the  view  of  proving  that  respect  for  the  pictures  of  deceased  friends, 
bowing  to  the  throne  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  royal  authorityy'&c. 
is  much  the  same  kind  of  thing  as  the  image-worship  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Can  Mr.  Baines  prove  that  Protestants  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  kneeling  down  before  the  pictures  of  departed  friends,  burning  in- 
cepse,  making  them  offerings,  or  worshipping  them  in  any  manner? 
Or  have  our  Bishops  ever  worshipped  the  throne  in  this  way  ?  Unless 
he  can  shew  that  these  things  have  been  done,  nearly  one  half  of  his 
book  is  waste  paper."     P.  27- 

Bellarmin*s  well-known  scale  of  worship,  alluded  to  in  the 
Archdeacon's  fourth  chapter,  is  here  also  given,  followed  by 
this  remark, 

**  Now  can  any  one  suppose  that  he  shall  be  helped  forward  on  his 
journey  towards  heaven  by  this  strange  vocabulary  ?  he  may  as  well 
think  to  work  out  his  salvation  by  a  table  of  logarithms.  A  man  had 
need  to  b^  a  tolerable  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  before  he  could  venture 
to  worship  his  creator  with  an  easy  conscience.  How  readily  might  a 
poor  simple  soul  slide  out  of  douleia  into  hyperdouleia,  or  even  la^ 
treia !  and  that  Mr.  Baines  himself  acknowledges  would  be  downright 
idolatry."    P.  29. 

After  all  this  nicety  of  distinction,  it  is  shewn  by  Vindex, 
that  in  the  authorized  form  for  receiving  the  emperor,  proces- 
sionaUy,  the  most  honourable  place  is  appointed  for  the  cross, 
because  latreia,  (the  very  highest  degree  of  worship)  is  due  to 
it.  Instead,  however,  of  being  in  anyway  abashed,  Mr.  Baines 
replies, 

<<  When  Vindex  saw  it  asserted  that  latreia  was  due  to  a  litde  cross, 
carried  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  might  he  not  have  suspected  that 
these  words  could  not  be  understood  in  their  ordinary  sense  ?  could  he 
suppose  that  the  whole  Christian  world  required  his  sagacity  to  inform 
them  that  such  an  olnect  was  not  a  aod,  nor  ought  to  be  honoured  as 
.Wch?- 
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We  quite  agree  with- the  '<  Layman,**  in  thinking  that  thiB- 
description  of,  the.  processional  cross  would^  at  Rome,  be  con- 
sidered rofAipr  irreverent*  It  is,  in  the  next  place,  shown  to  be 
highly  improbable  that  the  early  Christians  ever  bowed  down  to 
any  created  object,  because  the  Jews  had,  at  that  time,  a  horror 
of  idolatry,  and  would  not  have  failed  to  object  it  to  them :  it 
is  explained  that  images  were  first  admitted  into  the  Church  iH 
the  fourth  century,  with  the  view  of  conciliating  the  heathens  5' 
and  that  it  was  not  till  the  tenth  century  that  the  image  of  the 
Virrai  Mary  had  arrived  at  its  full  state  of  magnificence  and 
exattation.  ' 

We  can  but  shortly  notice  the  Scriptural  arguments  against 
the  ^'  Invocation  of  Saints.**  They  may  be  reduced  to  the 
three  heads  imder  which  the  Archdeacon  opposes  this  branch 
of  false  doctrine :  for  they  go  to  prove,  1st,  That  the  saints 
are  not  yet  reigning  with  Christ.  Sdly,  That  Christ  is  the  only 
appointed  intercessor,  and,  Sdly,  That,  supposing  the  saints 
were  already  reigning  with  Christ,  it  is  improbable  that  they 
would  choose  to  undertake  the  office  of  intercession.  The 
doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Trent  is  this,  ^^  That  die 
saints,  reigning  with  Christ,  offer  up  prayers  for  men ;  and  that 
it  is  good  and  useful  suppliantly  to  mvoke  them.**  Where,  says 
our  author,  did  this  notable  council  get  their  information  ?  not 
firom  the  Bible,  most  certainly  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how 
they  could  have  had  it  from  tradition,  because  some  one  must 
have  come  from  the  other  world  to  give  it  them.  **  The  hour 
is  coming,*'  says  St.  John,  "  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the 
graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth,  they  that 
have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  &c."  (John  v.  28,29.) 
"  Amongst  the  number  of  those  who  have  done  good,"  observes 
our  author,  "  will  be  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  all  Christ's  faithfiil  disciples.'*  P.  39.  Treating  of  the  re- 
surrection, St.  Paul  says,  "  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend, 
and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first."  (1  Thess.  iv.  16.)  « It  will 
not  be  disputed  that  the  departed  saints  are  the  dead  in  Christ." 
The  following  passage,  from  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  is, 
perhaps,  as  conclusive  as  any  that  can  be  brought  forward, 
*^  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  sive  me  at  that  dag; 
and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  all  them  also  that  love  his  appear- 
ing." And  St.  Peter,  good  authority  for  the  Church  of  Kome, 
says,  in  his  First  Epistle,  *'  When  the  chief  shepherd  shall 
appear,  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  &deth  not 
away."  (1  Pet.  v.  4.)  The  inference  firom  these  passages,  and 
many  others  of  the  same  nature,  which  we  sxe  obliged  to  omit. 
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is  most  decidedly,  that  the  saints  are  not  yet  reigning  with 
Christ. 

For  the  arguments  under  the  other  two  heads,  namely,  to 
prove  that  Christ  is  the  one  only  and  sufficient  intercessor  be* 
tween  God  and  man ;  and  that  .even  supposing  the  saints  were 
now  reigning  with  Christy  they  would  not  presume  to  meddle 
with  the  office  of  intercession,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
work  itself;  in  which  they  will  find  much  Scriptural  knowledge 
e<»npressed  into  a  very  small  compass,  and  a  very  sound  judg- 
i^nt  exercised  in  applying  it  to  the.  nifutation  of  corrupt  and 
dangerous  doctrines. 


Coitiroversial  Tracts  on  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  by  the  late 
Rbt.  HcKftY  Marttn,  B.  D.  of  SU  John*s  College^  Cambridgei  and 
some  of  the  most  eminent  Writers  rf  Persia  translated  and  explained  : 
to  which  is  appended  an  ad^tional  Tract  on  the  same  question  ;  and 
in  a  Preface  f  some  account  given  of  a  former  Controversy  on  this  sub* 
ject,  with  extracts  from  it.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Lee,  A.M.  D.D.  of  the 
University  of  Halle^  8^c.  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Syo.    Pp.716.    IL  5s,     Cambridge.    1824. 

The  doctrine  taught  by  the  Koran,  when  considered  bv  itself, 
or  as  it  is  represented  by  the  more  sensible  professors  oi  Islam- 
ism,  is  not  so  unreasonable  or  absurd  as  some  are  inclined  to 
believe  who  know  nothing  of  it  but  from  hearsay ;  nor,  although 
fLt  first  it  was  established  and  propagated  by  the  sword,  is  it  by 
mere  force  that  it  has  been  so  long  maintained  over  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  world.  If  we  consider  the  abstractedly  pure  ideas 
which  it  gives  of  God,  who  is  One,  the  eternal  God,  without 
equal,  without  parts  or  passions,  invisible,  who  has  no  dwelUng- 
place,  but  is  every  where,  &c. ;  if  we  consider  the  excellency  of 
its  moral  precepts,  the  rigidness  of  its  ritual  observance,  and  the 
universality  of  its  influence  over  the  minds  of  those  who  profess 
it,  no  one  who  judges  fairly  can  deny  its  claim  to  some  intrinsic 
merit.  The  Koran  expresses  the  highest  reverence  for  the  re- 
velation of  Moses,  "  the  speaker  with  God,  for  the  prophecies  of 
David,  and  for  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the  Spirit  and  the  word 
of  God :"  the  grand  object  of  it  is  to  teach,  that  there  never  was, 
and  never  could  be,  but  one  true  religion;  that  this  religion, 
although  the  ceremonies  of  it  were  only  of  a  temporary  preva- 
lence at  different  periods,  and  changeable  according  to  the  cir- 
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eumataaete  of  the  worlds  remmned  essentially  tbe  same;  that^ 
wlieoey^  what.was  essential  to  this  religion  had  been  neglected* 
God  did  not  faff  to  admonish  mankind  by  successive  prophets, 
tnd  recall  them  to  the  true  observance  of  it  under  a  new  form, 
as  he  had  done  by  Moses,  afterwards  by  Christ,  and  last  of  aU 
by  Mohammed,  who  by  the  evid^ace  of  t^erdUgionhe  established 
was  the  seal  of  all  the  prophets,  and  that  therefore  all  preceding 
'systems  of  religion  were  abrogated  by  this  last  revelation  of 
God.  Fm*  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  Mohmnmed  appeals  to 
tliat  greatest  of  all  miracles,  the  Kdcan  itself,  to  which  he  chair 
lenged  the  world  to  produce  any  thing  equal,  and  a  vast  body  of 
evidence  is  adduced  by  the  doctors  of  Islamiidm  to  prove  that  he 
performed  a  great  number  of  miracles  of  different  kinds  on 
various  occasions.  There  is  at  least  so  much  plausibility  in  the 
whole  and  apparent  evidence  to  its  truth,  both  internal  and  exr 
temal,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Mcdmmmedan  may  be  m 
fully  convinced  of  the  divine  origin  of  his  own  religion  as  the 
«tew  or  the  Christian  can  he  of  tl^irs ;  especially  w&n  we  conr 
sider,  that  all  his  ideas  connected  with  profession,  science,  or 
ordinary  life,  besides  those  of  religion,  are  either  borrowed,  or 
deiive  a  certain  colourii^  from  the  Koran.  That  book  also 
embraces  materials  so  artfully  selected  and  cunningly  joined 
together,  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  certain  jpurpose 
well  known,  while  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  certain  air  of 
mystery  about  the  whole,  which  might  easilv  be  mistaken  for 
divinity,  that  it  is  as  difficult  for  a  Mohammedan  to  abandon  his 
faith  and  embrace  Christianity,  which  he  has  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve is  a  religion  now  abrogated  by  a  better,  as  it  is  for  a  Chris- 
tian  to  return  to  Judaism. 

While,  then,  the  Christian  ci^n  clearly  discover  by  means  of 
his  superior  knowledge,  the  total  want  of  real  evidence  for  th^ 
divine  origin  of  the  Mohammedan  reHgi(Hi ; — by  his  knowledge 
of  collateral  history  and  the  groundlessness  of  Mohammedan 
testimony  itself,  the  palpable  anachronisms  and  gross  inconsls^ 
tencies  of  the  Koran  m  matters  of  history : — while  he  can  perceive 
the  evident  signs  of  its  being,  to  a  great  Extent,  but  an  uhdkiiftd 
compilation  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  the  still  stfong^t 
evidence  that  the  reKgionitself  cannot  be  of  divine  origin  from 
the  circumstances  of  its  propagation,  and  the  sensual  nature  of  the 
rewards  it  offers  in  a  future  life — we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
the  Mohammedans  in  general  should  be  so  little  accessible  to  cori* 
yiction,  as  they  have  been  found  to  be,  by  the  arguments  which 
have  been  brought  against  them.  The  manner  at  least,  in  which 
the  controversy  was  carried  on  against  them  by  Catholics>  wasuot 
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viery  likely  to  faave  much  efiect  towards  their  conTer»oni  or  to 
give  them  even  a  just  view  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian-re- 
ligkm  and  the  real  superiority  of  its  evidencei  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  woriu  of  Hieronymo  Xavier,  one  of  which  is  described 
in  liie  preface  of  the  book  before  us ;  nor  was  the  hmguage 
adopted  by  the  Christian  writers  of  that  persuasion  always  of  the 
most  conciliatory  nature,  as  'may  be  seen  in  the  ponderous  refu- 
tations of  Maracci.  When  too,  we  consider  what  subtlety  of 
metaphysical  speculation  had  be«n  eaily  introduced  among  the 
Mohammedan  theologians,  how  technical  and  abstruse  their 
whole  system  of  reasoning  b,  what  latitude  has  been  given  to 
mystical  interpretations,  and  how  defieient  the  means  have  been, 
until  a  late  period,  of  rightly  understanding  much  of  their  tech- 
nical language,  and  the  nature  of  their  mystical  expositions,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  if  the  honestvand  openness  of  European 
argument,  even  when  united  with  the  greatest  zeal,  have  failed 
to  produce  the  intended  effect.  In  speaking  of  the  difficulty 
of  reasoning  with  Mohammedans,  Proiessor  Lee  expresses  him- 
self with  great  truth : 

^'  It  must  have  appeared,  from  what  has  already  been  detaSed,  that 
the  arguments  of  a  Mohammedan  are  not  quite  so  easily  to  he  met 
as  it  has  sometimes  been  supposed.  In  addition  to  the  opinion  that 
our  copies  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  corrupted,  and  [are!  therefore^ 
unworthy  of  credit,  the  professor  of  Islamism  has  fortified  bis  system 
by  metaphysical  disquisitions,  difficult  to  be  understood,  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  be  refuted ;  not  because  they  are  true ;  but  because  a  system 
of  erroneous  reasoning  is  also  to  be  set  aside,  and  documents,  now  be- 
lieved to  be  authentic,  to  be  proved  unworthy  oT  credit.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  have  to  assail  a  system  of  mysticism,  of  almost  too  indefinite 
a  nature  to  be  made  the  subject  of  analogical  enquiry.  In  this,  the 
Deity  is  not  only  considered  as  one,  in  opposition  to  polytheism  [he 
might  have  added,  and  also  to  Qiristianity,  according  tQ  the  Moham- 
m^an  idea  of  the  Trinity,]  but  as  the  only  being  in  existence,  firom 
whom  all  that  is  seen»  felt,  or  heard,  is  but  the  merely  ideal  emanation, 
which  in  a  short  time  shall  again  be  absorbed  in  his  mysterious  essence. 
Hence  pain  or  pleasure,  sin  or  holiness,  action  or  rest,  are  k>oked  upon 
as  the  mere  modes  of  existence  necessarily  entailed  on  all  the  imaginary 
characters  introduced  to  this  theatre  of  temporary  being ;  and  a  state 
of  stupor,  which  a  moderately  taught  Christian  would  consider  as  litde 
short  of  real  madness,  is  considered  as  the  highest  degree  of  mental 
perfection  to  which  man  can  aspire,  and  from  which  he  shall  glide  into 
that  union  with  the  Deity,  of  which  he  is  most  desirous.  In  this  state, 
the  devotee  considers  the  voluptuous  paradise  of  his  prophet,  as  point- 
ing out  those  spiritual  provisions  for  the  soul  which  await  him  in  the 
higher  stages  of  his  progress ;  that  Jesus  and  all  the  prophets  have 
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trodden  di{s  mysterious  path;  tluit  idolatry  and  fiutb  are  all  tratone 
thing,  allheing  God,  and  verging  towards  that 'state  of  union  with  hiin» 
at  which,  jfinaUy,  they  shall  all  arrive."  P«  45S.  seq. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  great  part  of  the  information  neoes* 
savy  for  the  purpose  of  refiittng  and  reasoning  with  Mohamme* 
dans  might  be  obtained  from  sources  accessible  in  Europe,  a» 
Mr. Lee  contends  in  his  Preface;  and  that  the  complaint,  that 
the  necessary  preparation  could  only  be  made  in  the  East  is  in  a 
great  degree  without  foundation.  There  were  still,  however^ 
comiderable  difficulties  attending  the  previous  studies  of  those 
who  wished  to  direct  their  exertions  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Mohanmiedans  before  they  leh  Europe,  occasioned  chiefly  by 
the  want  of  some  accessible  manual,  which  might  supply  theni 
with  the  arguments  generally  used  by  Mohammedans,  and  the 
answers  that  might  be  made  to  them— a  defect,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  Mr.  Lee  has  in  a  great  degree  remedied  in  the  pubUcation 
before  us. 

Before  Mr.  Lee  proceeds  to  the  statement  of  the  controversy 
between  Mr.  Martyn,  and  the  Persian  Mirza  Ibrahim,  which  id 
the  more  immediate  object  of  the  work,  he  gives  in  the  Preface 
a  pretty  fiill  detail  of  the  state  of  the  controversy  as  carried  on 
between  the  Mohammedans  and  Catholics  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  He  notices  three  di£ferent  works<  The 
first  is  that  of  Hieronymo  Xavier,  a  native  of  Navarre,  and  a 
kinsman  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  who  was  lately  superior  of  the 
company  of  Jesuits  in  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul.  This 
was  written  in  Persian,  and  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Jahanger; 
at  Lahore  in  the  year  1606.  It  is  entitled :  "  A  mirror  showing 
the  truth;  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  is 
discussed,  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  explained,  and  the  vanity 
of  all  (other)  religions  is  to  be  seen,  &c."  It  is  written  in  the 
form  of  a  discussion  between  the  Padre,  as  Xavier  calls  himself, 
a  philosopher  and  a  Moola  (MooUa).  The  sentiments  are  ex- 
pressed in  such  a  manner,  and  the  general  argument  is  rendered 
interesting  by  such  a  species  of  illustration,  for  example,  the  in* 
trbduction  of  stories,  that  the  whole  might  be  supposed  tof  have 
recommended  itself  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  an  oriental  taste* 
But  there  is  much  more  oi  ingenuity  in  itth^n  convincing  rea- 
soning. The  Padre,  docs  not  represent  himself  as  always  suc- 
cessful in  his  argument,  but  generally  gives  the  impression  that 
he  had  produced  some  effect  upon  the  minds  of  his  opponents. 
In  explaining  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  which  he  was  well 
aware  was  &e  great  stumbling4)lodc  witib  the  Mohammedans, 
fae  thus  argues:  *'  God,  therefore  desires  himself,  and  is  desired 
of  hii^sdf;  and.  the  desire  constitutes  another  subskteHcy  in  his 
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essence.  There  atie  consequently  ihteei  date  FBther,  Ibe  Son; 
and  the  Holy  Ghost."  His  opponent  ingenkmsly  rei^s^  ^  By 
this  mode  of  reasoning,  a  •  quaternity  is  prored..  God  is  the 
kmmimgf  and  the  inaumy  the  desiring  and  ihe' Jerir&i.''  No, 
says  die  Padre>  *'  this  is  not  allowable,  because  we  do  ni>l 
allow  a  plurality."  He  shews  that  the  Scriptures  could  liot  hare 
been  corrupted,  from  the  oonaideration  of  the  restraints  they 
impose  upon  man,  and  the  multiplicity  of  sects;  and  allows  that 
if  the  Scriptures  bad  made  mention  of  Mohammed^  there  would 
have  been  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  been  received—^ 
aUudiug  to  the  belief  of  the  Mohammedans,  that  their  Prophet 
was  the  promised  vupaKknTos,  a  word  which,  probably  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  Christian,  they  confounded  with  wepiiOivros,  be^ 
caus^  the  names  Ahmed  and  Mohammed  denote  UiuHriouf.  He  is 
igaxious  to  recommend  bis  own  reUgion  by  any  argumionls^  even 
at  the  expense  of  truth ;  and  be  is  evidently  as  desirous  of  proving 
the  peculiar  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  church  of  Rone,  as 
of  establishing  the  evidence  and  esseirtial  principles  of  Christi- 
anity. He  luui  the  unfairness  to  omit  the  second  commandmenl 
entirely,  giviw  as  two  distinct  commandments^  commit  no  whore* 
donif  and^  incune  not  to  whoredom;  a  ctrcumstance  which  it  ia 
not  unimpcfftant  to  notice,  since  (he  ten  commandments  are  pro* 
bably  not  known  to  a  grewt  part  of  the  Mohammedans  in  any 
pther  form:  we  find  them  given  in  nearly  the  same  words  in 
the  Pabistan  of  Mohsin  Fain*  But  we  shall  not  be  s wrpcised  at 
any. such  misr^resentalJims  of  Xavier,  vdien  we  consider  the 
nature  oi  the  warks  he  had  previously  written  at  the  re^e^t,  and 
for  the  satisfaction -of  Acbar-^tbe  history  nf  Christ,  and  that  of 
St»  Peter,  vhich  are  full  of  the  most  apocryi^hal  history  and  the 
l^i^ofisest  superstition^  being  jusdy  styled  b^  their  -editfttf  Lodor 
vicus  deDieu,  Historic  sed  ConUmmcdie.  They  .were  moise  cal- 
onlated.  to  excite  the  contempt  of  the  empen>r,  who  bad  loaded 
the  Christians  in  his  dominioiiii  vrith  ^voy  possible' fiivovHr;  thns^ 
as  Sir  Thomas  Roe  says,  ^'  makiag  a  fair  beginning  to  a  fnrward 
i^pring  of  a  lean  and 'barren  harvest.'* 

Mr.  Lee  had  the  good  foortune  to  find  a  manuserapt  -of  die 
Persian  work  of  Xavier  in  th&  library  of  Queen's  CoIl^Bfe,  Canir 
Imdge,  it  having  never  been  printed;  and  also  tlw  matatinn 
of  it  by  a  Persian,  called  Ahmed  Ibn  Zasn  Ehbidih  Elakx^ 

gi;ialawi)^' written  in  the  year  16S1,  in  the  pnbhe  libaraary  of  the 
niyersity.  This  author  argues,  that  Mdh^mmed  eould  not 
haiee  been  one  of  those  false  prophets  an^mst  whoia.  Chriat 
warned  his  disciples;  that  mention  is  made  of  Mohamnml.iii 
the  Pentateuch,  in  that  pass^e  whefie  the  li|^  limiamSMm 
Mount  Psmn  ia  saii  to  refer  to  tlw  Mbhammedaiai^  (^itt. 
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xxxiiL  ft.)'  for  Paran  is  a  mbuntaki  in  the  hei^hbourliood  of 
Mecca,  and  that  be  is  manifestly  alluded  to  in  other  passages^  of 
Isaiahy  Habakkuk,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  words  of  which  he  pretends  to  quote.  He  affirms  that  Mo- 
hammed did  wo  more  oppose  thfe  former  prophets  than  Christ 
himself  did^  and  that  the  Christians  &re  ignorant  of  the  discrepam 
cies  between  th&  le^ws  of  Christ  and  Mosies  in  many  thinger« 
He  attacks  the  authenticity  of  die  Scriptures  as  they  noii^ 
exist ;  contends  that  the  original  Gospel  has  beai  lost,  from  tfa# 
inconsistencies  existing  in  the  present  Gospels,  and  the  impessb 
bility  of  reconciling  them,  of  which  Mr«  Lee  gives  an  aj»{ile 
detsoli  Pref.  p.  Ixx.  seq.,  and  from  the  sentiments  expressed, 
which  could  never  have  proceeded  from  God  or  the  Messialju 
Mr.  Lee  has  made  copious  extracts  from  the  works  of  Ahmed^ 
which  we  consider  valuable  on  account  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
author,  and  as  giving  a  good  specimen  of  Mohammedan  reasim*^ 
ing,  and.  the  more  so,  as  the  work  itself  has  never  been  piibt 
li^ed;  but  we  are  not  inclined  to  consider- the  argumentaof 
the  Persian  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to  require  the  subjoined 
remarks,  p.  ci.  seq.  .       ,    j 

The  third  work  which  is  noticed  is  that  of  GuadagnoU,  pk 
defence  of  Xavier,  and  against  Ahmed  Ibn  Zain  Elabidin's  re* 
futation  of  it«  This  is  written  in  Latin,  bearing  the  titl^ 
'*  Apologia  pro  Christiana  Religione  qua  A.  (a)  R.  P.  PhiUppd 
Guadagnolo  Malleanensi  etc.  respondetur  ad  objeetioiies 
Ahmed  fiUi  Zin  Alabadin,  Persa»  Aspidaanensis,  contentas  in 
Libio  inscrqito  PoUtor  Speculi"  and  was  printed  at  .Rome  in 
1631.  Mr.  Lee  observes,  that  it  is  not  dear  why  GuadagnoH 
calls  A.  Ibn  Z.'s  work  Po^ot  Spectdi^  because  in  the  Permn 

copy  which  he  used  he  found  the  title  to  be  ^^1  ^^^ 
AJ|^.aiJ!  L^-Jti^  J  <t»i»  J^  tl  **  The  divine  rays  in  refutation  of 
Cliristian  doubts/'  Now,  it  does  not  appear  from  Guadagnc4r4 
"  Apologia,"  whether  the  work  of  the  Persian  was  written  orif 
ginally  in  Arabic  or  Persian,. but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  identity  of  the  work  used  by  Mr,  Lee,  and  that  which 
Guadagnoli  calls  in  his  Preface  PoUt^r  Speculu  It  is  proba^ 
ble,  however,  that  the  latter  knew  only  an  Arabic  translation 
of  tie  Persian's  work,  becaiji^e  he  himself  published  afterwards 
at  Rome,  in  16S7,  an  Arabic  translation  or  his  "  Apologia*'"  in 
the  account  of  which  work  Schnurrer,  (vid.  BibKotheca  Arab^ 
pu  ^44.)  distinctly  quotea  the  Arabic  title  i^J^  JSU  PoUfar 
SJ9lac9iU^  wYwh  he  ptbbaUy  fouiMl  somewhere  in  his  copy^ 
a^hoitigh  we  do  not  find  any  mmdoa  of  it  in  the  subsequenl 
edition  at  Rome  in  1649.     Mr.  Lee  does  not  appear  to  nave 
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been  acquainted  with  the  Arabic  translation  of  -  GhiadagnoU's 
,  "  Apologia/*  nor  of  the  work  of  Bonaventura  Malyasia,  written 
for  ,the  same  purpose^  and  published  prior  to  it  at  Rome/  in 
1628y  (yid.  Schnurrer^  ib.  p.  ^^AS.)  Several  other  works  relat- 
ing to  the  controversy  between  Mohammedans  and  Christians 
might  be  added  to  those  mentioned  by  Mr<  Lee,  p.  cjdii*  seq.» 
such  as  Jtfflf^  2t\  Jjbl  J-^a^  "  The  putting  to  shame  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Gospel,"  by  Ebn  Tamiia,  a  work  of  a  very  ela- 
borate nature,  the  controversy  between  George,  a  monk  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Simeon,  and  three  Mohammedans,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century. 

.  With  regard  to  the  Controversy  which  was  more  immediately 
the  cause  of  the  present  publication,  the  origin  and  circum- 
stanees  of  it  may  be  briefly  stated  thus.  Mr.  Martyn  arrived 
at  Shiraz,  in  June  1811,  where,  after  having  disputed  several 
times  with  the  learned  men  of  that  city,  he  was  informed  that 
Mirza  Ibrahim,  "  the  preceptor  of  all  the  Moollas,**  was  then 
writing  a  book  in  defence  of  Mohammedanism,  although  we 
find,  from  the  Mirza's  own  words,  (p.  1.)  that  he  wrote  it  at 
the  request  of  a  certain  Christian  priest,  who.  we  might  suppose 
was  no  other  than  Mr.  Martyn  himself.  This  work  appeared 
very  soon  after  in  Arabic,  and  to  it  Mr.  Martyn  wrote  three 
successive  answers,  in  Persian,  of  all  of  which  Mr.  Lee  has 
furnished  us  with  translations.  Mr.  Martyn's  arguments  are 
generally  well  founded,  but  we  think  they  shew  that  he  was 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  technical  language  and 
mode  of  argumentation  used  by  Mohammedans.  Many  allow- 
/ances,  however,  ought  to  be  made  for  him  on  account  of  the 
precarious  state  of  his  health,  which  had  probably  been  occa- 
fiibhed  by  the  laborious  exertions  he  had  made  in  the  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  Persian.  His  third  answer  is  of  a  more 
general  nature,  the  object  of  it  being  chiefly  to  shew  the  futility 
of  Soofeeism,  or  that  system  of  mystical  theology  which  has  ob- 
tained so  extensive  an  influence  in  Persia  and  India,  a  system 
which  is  likely  to  baffle  all  the  attempts  of  ordinary  reasoning. 
Mr.  Martyn  died  (at  Tocat,  in  Armenia,)  on  his  return  to  his 
own  country,  in  1812.  In  the  following  year  there  appeared 
an  elaborate  reply  to  his  three  tracts,  which  was  written  by 
Mohammed  Ruza  of  Hamadan,  **  who,**  says  Mr.  Lee,  from 
information  he  received  from  Mirza  Saulih,  a  Persian  lately  re- 
sident in  England,  ^'  is  at  the  head  of  the  Mystics,  or  Soofees 
of  Persia,  is  a  good  moral  character,  and  lugh  in  fayotu*  at 
court;"  (p.cxxi.)  circumstances  from  which  we  may  reasonably 
consider  nis  production  as  representiiig  all  the  strongest' argu- 
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nents  that  the  Shiaih,  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  iaect  of 
Mohammedans,  can  urge  in  behalf  of  Mohammedanism  at  the 
present  day,  he  having,  no  doubt,  availed  himself  of  the  assist-^ 
ance  of  the  most  learned  men  now  Uving  in  Persia.  But  of 
this  person  Mr,  Lee  says, 

"  That  he  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  bigotry,  is,  I  think,  apparent  on 
the  face  of  his  tract,  and  that  he  has  more  than  once  expressed  himself 
in  a  very  unbecoming  manner,  is  also  clear.  His  style  is,  as  it  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  correct  and  elegant,  while  his  arguments  are,  in  most 
instances,  weak  and  futile.  In  acuteness  and  learning  he  is  very  far  in- 
ferior to  (Ahmed  Ebn)  Zain  Elabidin,  and  in  both,  as  much  the  supe- 
rior of  Aga  Acbar,  another  writer  on  this  subject."    P.  exxi.  seq. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the 
arguments  used  by  this  champion  of  Mohammedanism,  who 
labours  to  prove  tnat  his  prophet  must  have  been  indicated  in 
various  passages  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
and  Zephaniah— K|uoting,  but  very  incorrectly,  the  words  of 
the  original  in  Persian  characters,  and  in  the  Gospels.  But 
the  prophecy  of  the  Hebrew  child,  which  he  considers  as  only 
to  be  understood  of  Mohammed,  is  founded  upon  a  Jewish 
legend  of  so  fabulous  and  apocryphal  a  nature,  that  the  fact  of 
having  adduced  it  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  destroy  the  whole 
fabric  of  his  argument.  We  do  not,  however,  expect  much 
irom  one  whose  isnorance  is  so  great  that  he  believes  Plato 
to  have  written  a  fetter  to  Christ — ^which  may  be  seen  in  the 
translation.     (P.  173.) 

The  remaining  part  of  the  volume  is  exclusively  Mr.  Lee's 
own,  and  was  apparently  written  with  the  intention  that  it 
should  be  considered  as  a  more  complete  defence  and  proof 
of  Christianity  against  the  arguments  of  the  Mohammedans 
than  any  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  Indeed  he  intimates, 
(p.  cxxiii.)  his  intention  of  translating  the  whole  of  this  part, 
(into  Persian  or  Arabic,)  and  of  publishing  it  together  with  the 
originals  of  the  other  tracts,  although  he  ia  not  determined 
upon  the  form  that  it  shall  then  assume  in  regard  to  matt«^ 
and  arrangement.  We  think  there  is  much  in  this  part, 
especially  the  section  in  which  he  shows  that  Kennicott  had 
unjustly  asserted  the  integrity  of  the  Septuagint  at  the  expense 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  would  not  be  strictly  appropriate 
m  a  work  ^  intended  for  the  conviction  of  Mohammedans^ 
What  he  himself  suggests  would  be  more  to  the  purpose, — 
viz.  the  addition  of  a  section  on  the  discordances  between  the 
Koran  and  the  Scriptures,  and  on  the  inconsistencie?  of  th^ 
Koran  itself;    sotoiethbg  also  on  the  sources  whence  Moham^ 
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ititA  diifew  i3bk  greifefr  pMt  k>f  its  eotitents-^Hrliich  Mr.  Lor 
Mfts  ingetibusly^  and,  we  thinks  hot  imsuocessfully,  shown  to 
hliTe  been  chiefly  derired  from  die  works  of  Ephraem  the  Sy- 
rian, (p.  1£4.  seqq.) 

Throughout  the  work  the  translator  has  add^d  many  useful 
notes  of  various  kinds,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
general  reader,  but  more  particularly  to  those  who  desire  to 
pind^rstand  the  languagie  of  Mohammedan  disputatiokl ;  espe- 
cially those  hotes  in  which  the  technical  terms  of  theology  and 
ioofeeism  are  explained  from  "  the  Book  of  Definitions/'  and 
other  similar  works,  winch,  philologicdly  speaking,  are  by  no 
means  easy  to  be  understood. 

Mr.  Lee  makes  some  observations,  in  a  note,  (p.  72,  seq.)  on 
Ae  famous  prophecy  of  Mohatnmed,  which  his  followers  insist 
tipOii  -M  a  cbnTincing  proof  of  his  divine*  mission.  It  occurs  in 
the  begifuiing  of  tJiB  tniMietii  chapt^  of  the  Koran^  and,  as  it 
is  there  generally  pointed,  xmst  be  rendered  thus :  ^'  The 
Ghre^s  have  beeh  overcbme  in  tii^  nearest  part  of  the  earth, 
hat  ^Sset  their  defeat  they  shall  cert^ly  overcome  in  a  small 
number  of  years  (from  Sthreie  to  ten)/'  The  events  that  ace 
feoiit  probably  limlerstood  are,  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  Iqr 
the  l^^rsiaiis,  in  the  year  of  Christ  615,  and  the  subsequ^st 
defeM:  of  the  Persians  by  tibe  iSreeks,  in  6^5.  He  jiistiy 
lihews,  that  the  prophecy  of  an  event  to  be  fulfilled  within  t&i 
yeietrs,  doeb  not  oai^  great  weight  with  it,  since  such  an  ewni 
6ii^hl-have  b^en  foreseen  by  nothing,  more  than  pofitieal  pru* 
dence.  We  are  not,  however,  surprised,  as  he  ia,  that  tht 
e'dflipilers  o£  the  Koran  did  not  pokit  the  passage  in  the  origi- 
iiali  which  might  easily  have  been  done,  so  aa  to  prodnce  the 
'i^ense :-  '^  The  Greeks  have  eonquered ;  bat  they,  after  their 
victory,  riiall  certainly  be  ^overcome  {s&yoglabmoi  instead  of 
eayogloiiunay^  whA  that  the  Mcriiammedams  have  not  subset 
quentiy  interpreted  it  '^of  tiie  final  overtiiirow  of  the  Greeks 
by  the  Mohammedians,"  which  certainly  would  thereby  '5  have 
Admitted  of  a  most  splendid  interpretation"  in  their  fiayour : 
becaose  ^e  cannot  suppose,  that  eUher  Mohammed  himself,  or 
the  compilcnrs  of  the  Kosan  (Abubecr, .  Othmaui  &c.)  could 
ha^  fereseen  «o  distant  an  evient  as  the  capture  c^  Constantly 
flOple^  by  the  Tmks,  in  the  fifteenth  oMtury ;.  nor,  indeed,  do 
the  wo^ds  <»f  ^he  Koran  admit  the  possibility  of  this  interpret 
tation)  t^iere,  it  is^  addM,  diat  the  prophecy  was  ito  be  fiiLlfilled 
^  in  a  glnail^ilndrter  of  yeaife." 

-  In  pre^tig  the  truth  of  Mohananed's  mirtteles,  his  defenders 
lay  '^eat  atsess  upon  ^vn  argikment,  derivied  fix>m  .a  kind  itf 

ttaditidnd  tevid^nc^,  til&d  ISfiitawdiif  iJ^l^    flte  exact 
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upon  by  themselves.  In  general,  n^ever,  it  <i6QOt0$  ai|  nfO- 
count  which  comes  from  so  gr^at  a  number  of  pe;:$pns|^  who 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  conspired  tor  the  propagation'  of 
Talf  ebood^  that  the  triith  of  it  must  be  considiM^d  as  certain  or 
prolpiable.    This  Mutaw^tir  is  of  twp  kiutjs,  4;he  fi? st  of  w;hicl^ 

jb  cafled  •eq^jpmtsed  i^Jbii],  and  tine  oHi^r^  tkf  mi^^Ui^ gm^t 
tally  accretUted  accounts  [ijfji^^ y\f^J,  ais  Mr.  Lee  renders  it, 
(p.  463,)  T)ut  which  we  think  would  be  ti^tter  rendered,  the  JMtyf- 
tawatir  implied.  Both  of  these  are  thus  explained  by  the  Aga 
ihcisaat,  wfaom  Mr.  Martyn  eaHs  bui  **  tetrie  julTeraary." 

.  '*  Ha^essed.iintf^w^tir  is  that  which  produce^  conyiction*  yvhsuf 
xionsidered  in  itself  ^loo^ ;  as,  fpr  in^bncei  whew  the  ^3^l5t;poce  ©f 
jsucb  places  jap  Mecca  or  Syria  (Dai9ascus)>  i^  asserted  by  a  number  of 
Jjp^ple  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  frufh  of  such  assertion  probable  J 
^t»vided  there  be  no  apparent  impossibiliey'in  the  reJiition  itself:  for  it 
13  by  sudh  accounts  alone,  that  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  pf  distant 
Itfaoes,  and  of  any  distressing  past  events,"  Src.  "  The  Mutawafi^ 
kmdersteod,  is  an  aecotmt  obtained  by  an  inducliSon  rfseverai  partieiilcHrs'": 
7»,  for  instiuice;  '#heA  any  one  says,  that -sack  aH  one  hjis  mada  himself 
^liMroitghly  aeqU^ioteil  "Wiith  a  ^ertelni  hofik  of  Id^dhammedan  iaw^ 
Aaotlier,  in  amiding  to  the  aame  petton,  mentknssome  other  boqk  on 
the  ssMemlytfit..  ibtd>so.oar.  so  idut  seve^  pemonB  juay  afisert  the 
mt^  >tUog  of  ^  ftdmt  person,  iHxt  entry  ^oe  9>f  n^i(>ti  a  AififeTent 
)|q0k./ .  Bf«we  it  t»#coin^s  jpro^atile,  fis^m  '^qi^  of  t^s0  'f.^lafj^^  tha( 
»iCbap^rp«»i8|thws^kiUed."     P.  ?5. 

'  Mf .  Lee  righfty  observe^,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importamce 
to  *know  the  .exact  meaijing  of  the  terms  ^emplGyea  in  control 
^rsy :  he  Jhas,  thereforc|,  added  a  note,  (p.  ^,)  iti  which  he 
deJarly  proves,  that  Pococke  has  entircJy  mistaken  the  fAg^ 
nSfication  of  the  word  TawaiHt,  .nearly  sUHed  to  Mutawatir ; 
and  likewise  of  another  word,  Tahiidda.  J?e  has,  also,  in  that 
ipart  of  the  volume  where  he  shows,  that  the  p,rinciples  them- 
selves by  which  evidence  is  estimated  in  these  tracts,  'are  not 
calculated  to  ascertain  the  truth,  sufficiently  proved  the  imper- 
fection and  inapplicability  of  thftseiwo  kinds  of  evidence.  But 
we  think  that  still  greater  force  might  be  given  to  the  argu- 
va^nti  from  a;qi)QjnBf^lo»e  exsminaiion  into  the  ^ne^pi^g  and  ^la^ 
ture  of  Mutawatir,  which  have  ,been  either  ^uiliously  concealed, 
or  at  least  not  placed  in  their  natural  point  of  view  by  the 
Afoh^m^tedan  <^sputAPt;|(.  Now,  w^p^it^^ting^^b^x^aigi^qj 
IMfOtds  cff  "  t)^  fiopk  iqf,  ^^J^twii^,"  t^^  sh^l  -Pefer  to  .thfi 
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Baron  de  Sacy,  (in  the  M6nini»  de  litt,  de  TAcad.  des  Inscnv 
Tome  50.  p.  260.) 

"  L'epithete  Mutarvatir  se  dit  d'un  fait  dent  la  certitude  est  fondee 
•ur  le  rapport  d'un  nombre  de  personnes  que  Ton  ne  peut  pas  soup^on- 
ner  de  s*etre  entendues  pour  mentir,  soit  a  cause  de  leur  grand  nombre, 
parce  que  ce  sont  des  personnes  audessus  de  tout  soup^on.  Telle  est 
tiette  assertion :  Mahomet  a  assure  qu'il  avoit  la  mission  prophetique» 
et  il  a  fait  des  miracles  par  son  ministere :  on  nomme  cela  Mutarvatir^ 
parce  que  c*est  un  fait  qui  a  et^  rapport^»  non  une  fois,  maia  un  grani 
nombre  defois  Fune  apr^s  Fautre,** 

The  word  signifies  any  thing  that  has  been  receired  through 
a  great  number  of  individuals  succeeding  one  another.  It  evi* 
dently^  therefore,  implies,  that  the  persons  who  reported  the 
thing  were  not  contemporaneous ;  and  if  the  persons  were  not 
contemporaneous,  the  value  of  the  testimony  is  not  increased  by 
the  mere  circumstance  of  the  number  of  persons  successively 
reporting  it.  The  Mohammedans,  however,  appear  to  make 
use  of  the  argument  as  if  all  those  persons  were  so  many  indi« 
vidual  and  contemporaneous  witnesses.  Most  of  the  traditional 
deeds  and  sayings  attributed  to  Mohammed,  are  generally  re- 
ferred to  one  original  reporter.  Thus  they  say :  such  an  one 
says,  that  the  Frophet  did  or  said  so  and  so ;  this  person  was 
toid  it  by  such  another,  who  had  it  from  a  third,  and  so  on. 

In  dirorent  parts  of  this  volume  there  occur  various  ortho- 
ffrapfaical  and  other  inaccuracies,  such  as  epigraphe,  p.  cxv. 
for  subscription, — Jemadi,  ib.  for  t/bwiada,— Gregory  of  Nys-- 
sene,  p.  125, — ^by  an  ellipse,  p.  483,  for  ellipsis  ;  but  we  are 
unwilling  to  notice  errors  of  this  kind  in  a  work  which  con« 
tains  so  much  really  valuable  matter,  the  result  of  much  labour 
and  no  ordinary  learning.  We  consider  Professor  X<ee*s  book 
as  a  great  acquisition  to  those  who  would  direct  their  attention 
to  the  conversion  of  Mohammedans;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  we  think  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  inquisitive 
theologian  or  the  general  reader. 


The  Clerical  Portrait :  a  Study  for  the  Young  Divine,    Pp.  188.  7s. 
London.     Longman  and  Co.     1854. 

The  remarks  thrown  together  in  the  volume  which  bears  this 
title,  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  generally  correct  and  Hsefol ; 
sometimes  very  forcibly  put,  and  calculated  to  excite  the  desire 
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of  furdier  mformation :  but  they  have,  unfortunately^  shared 
the  fate  of  many  other  valuable  hints,  in  reoeiving  an  inappro* 
priate  name,  and  will  therefore  be  taken  in  hand  with  expecT 
tations  which  it  is  almost  impossible  they  shotdd  satisfy.  Had 
the  word  "  sketch^  or  "  outUne^*  been  made  use  of  instead  of 
*^ portrait j^  and  had  it  been  unaccompanied  by  the  additional 
notice,  that  the  work  was  intended  as  '^  a  study  for  the  young 
Divine,''  the  title  would  have  indicated  the  real  character  of 
the  work ;  which  is  that  of  a  brief  allusion  to  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  clerical  duty,  attended  by  a  little  general 
good  advice  concerning  the  performance  of  each,  and  addressed 
to  one  who  has  not  yet  entered  upon  his  college  career. 

The  Introduction  to  the  work  is  not  of  a  sort  to  rectify  the 
misconception  to  which  the  title  will  probably  give  rise  :  for  in 
it  we  find  the  author  professing  to  supply  "  what  has  hitherto 
been  a  great  desideratum  to  the  younger  clergy,  namely,  a 
compendium  of  those  important  dudes,  both  in  public  and  prir 
vate,  which  the  Church  of  England  imposes  upon  her  minis* 
ters.'*  In  making  so  unqualified  a  statement  it  might  have  been 
as  well  to  have  shewn  in  what  such  books  as  ^'  the  Pastoral 
Carey*  Bishop  Wilson's  invaluable  "  ParochiaHa,'  and  the  rest 
of  the  excellent  tracts  contained  in  the  '^  Clersymaris  Instructor'' 
^re  deficient; — though  we  are  far  from  intending  to  say  that  any 
one  of  them  may  take  up  precisely  the  same  ground  as  that 
chosen  by  the  author  of  "  the  Clerical  Portrait."  Without  re- 
ferring, however,  to  works  of  such  old  standing  as  those  jus); 
mentioned,  some  of  which,  by  reason  of  the  change  of  manners^ 
undoubtedly  require  to  be  understood  with  certain  modifica- 
tions ;  we  have,  at  this  moment,  under  our  hand,  an  excellent 
little  treatise,  published  no  longer  ago  than  the  year  1815, 
called,  **  A  Manual  for  the  Parish  Priest,  being  a  few  hints  on 
the  Pastoral  Care,"  which,  in  a  smaller  number  of  very  much 
smaller  pages  than  those  of  the  "  Clerical  Portrait,*'  contains 
most  minute  and  interesting  details  on  subjects  of  which  the 
latter  treats  but  very  generally.  As  to  the  **  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,"  which,  in 
the  Introduction,  we  are  led  to  expect,  we  meet  with  scarcely 
any  thing  in  the  body  of  tlie  work  sufficiently  connected  or  suih* 
tained  to  answer  that  description. 

The  epistolary  form  is  that  which  is  chosen  by  our  author* 
and  his  remarks  are  distributed,  somewhat  unequally,  intp  four- 
teen letters,  addressed  by  a  father  to  his  son,  who  is  on  the 
point  of  commencing  his  residence  at  the  University..  The  First 
Letter  contains  some  advice>  very  useful  to  a  young  man  at  sucb 
a  crbis,  concerning  the  employment  of  his  time,  the  choice  of 
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1^ikie^vAMM6^  Mt  tto  steady  aifpUcotioh  of  faii  MMOn  $  to 
i^ich  ^^  added  a  ftw  remttrku  on  the  coni|Hiriitive  advanlftgdt 
df  a  puhlie  Md  'pA^at^  ^nc^<m,  and  an  exhortatiott  to  irtBmsl 
ihe  mai^  temptatMmfe  which  benet  a  young  man  of  sinaH  meant 
to  iiK!iir  expeneeil  wbidh  must  involve  both  himself  and  hk 
JBrilendft  in  i^riouii  dM&oulties* 

Froiii  th^  Second  LeH^r,  entltkd  ^*  the  Curate,''  we  aeleeft 
the  fofl^wlng  paisag<d : 

-  "  You  art  no  longer  th«  independent,  irr^ontible,  collegian^  with 
only  your  own  time  to  huaband,  your  own  errors  to  answer  for^  your 
own  salvation  to  secure.  You  are  now  a  dependent,  re^onsible  cler- 
gymaoy  the  delegated  minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  a  chosen  vessel 
to  bear  the  glad  tidings  of  redemption  to  a  large  community,  to  pre- 
Jrftr6  their  hearts  for  the  reception  of  God's  grace,  to  exert  your  ut- 
most eilbrfs  to  make  them  good  here,  that  they  may  be  happy  to  all 
eternity.  You  are,  be  it  repeated,  dependent,  responsible;  for  you 
ane  dependent,  not  only  on  the  will,  but  on  the  wants  of  a  whole 
pdrish,  you  are  tesponsible  for  the  present  and  everlasting  well-being 
Of  many  hundreds  of  your  fiiUow-creatures ;  you  have  their  time  to 
luMbflfldt  their  error*  to  answer  lbr»  and  their  souls  will  be  solemnly 
teqnired  at  your  bands.    This  i8»  indeed^  a  momentous  consideration.'^ 

Ciandour  and  mildness  are  recommended  in  overcommg  pre- 
judices, and  leading  dissenting  brethren  in  the  way  to  truth  t 
Ihie  necessity  i^  pointed  out  of  confirming  the  lesson  taught 
Within  the  walls  of  the  temple  on  each  revolving  Sabbath^  by 
admonition,  as  occasion  may  reqnire^  at  the  respective  dwelfings 
of  rich  and  poor. 

'<  If  they  be  in  sorrow,  it  is  his,  (the  minister's)  office  to  soothe 
them,  if  in  sioknesil,  he  must  strive  to  soothe  the  pillow  of  sufifering ; 
tf  th^y  be  in  doubt,  he  must  convince  them  ;  if  self-desponding,  up* 
hold  them ;  if  self-oonfident,  reprove  them  ;  if  sinners^  he  must  make 
it  his  especial  labour  to  reclaim  them :  their  complaints  must  never 
meet  his  ear  indisposed  to  listen  to  them,  their  tale  of  misery  must  never 
inakc  its  way  to  a  breast  too  callous  to  appease  them*"    P.  25. 

The  letter  ooncludes  with  a  remark  apon  the  excellent  effects 
fikely  to  he  produced  on  the  mind  of  a  clergyman  by  the  perpe* 
tual  view  of  the  dissolution,  under  different  dreumstanees,  of 
4)oc^  in  whom  he  has  a  peculiar  interefit. 

In  the  Third  Letter,  the  very  important  duty  ot  '*  n$iiing 
'$he  Sic/i/'  IB  but  too  generally  treated  of:  that  is  to  say,  the 

Sounds  of  its   importance  are  well  enough  laid  down,   but 
ere  is  acato^y  a  nde  or  direction  calcuhiled  to  assist  ^*  the 
fowng  Divlne^'  in  th€  right  perfbraiance  of  it.  It  is  w^ll  panted 
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low  by  fticknesej  »re  tnH) .  diffetenl  cretturesr:  with  th&.  &xinpvf 
the  interests  of  time.  ase. every  thing;  the  mind  is  tuii  of  thtf 
cares,  the  business^  the  pleasures  of  dw  wo^d*;  the  warning 
voice  is  heard  to  little  good  effect ;.  w^th  the  latter  the  ^ase  is 
widely  different ;  if  the  Christian  qan,.  at  any  time,  be  brought 
to  seriousness,  if  ever  he  is  to  be  aw^tened  to  the  convictjon 
that  time  will  sooner  or  later  be  bst  in  eternity,  it  will  be  in  the 
moments  when  death  seems  about  to  assert  his  unsparing  power. 
He  now,  perhaps,  for  the  first  moment  of  his  life,  sees  and  feels 
the  reality  of  those  truths  to  which  he  had  hitherto  indifferently 
or  incredulously  listened. 

**  The  vanides  of  life,  derobed  of  tbeir  borrowed  ^scmation,  ris« 
in  their  naked  de^mnnity  to  his  view  ;  and  the  so&ror,  his  soiri  divided 
between  the  clingk^  )ove  of  bfe  and  the  feat  of  death,  between  oeo^ 
trition  fbr  past  offences,  and  the  fear  of  ooming  judgment,  inwardljr 
resolves^  should  God  be  pleased  to  spare  him  yet  a  little  while,  should, 
he  be  permitted  once  again  to  mingle  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  that  if 
temptation  assail  him,  it  shall  find  him  armed  with  religious  courage 
io  resist  it ;  that  he  will  '  use  the  world  without  abusing  it/  serve  lesf 
eagerly  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  more  faithfully  his  God*  To 
a  soul  thus  entering  upon  the  threshold  of  repentance,  you,  that  soul's 
earthly  physician,  are  summoned  to  bear  tbe  balm  of  spiritual  conso- 
lation. What  au  hour  of  responsibility  is  here  ?  This  man's  salva- 
jtion,  under  krfcier  merits,  may  depend  on  the  strength  you  impart  to 
his  resolution,  on  the  encouragement  you  give  to  his  penkence."  P.  S7: 

After  so  clear  an  exposition  of  the  FOspionaibiUty  i^urred  by 
the  physician  4f  souls  in  giving  a  dii^ection  to  <^e  mind  of  the 
aufl^rer  in  tbe  precious  hours  of  sickness^  we  should  have  been 
glad)  we  ecH^sSy  to  have  met  wkh  some  plairi  instructioQS  for 
the*  ri^t  discharge  of  this  obligation  in  various  distressing 
cases :  or  if  it  did  not  come  within  oi)r  nuthor's  plan  to  enter  sq 
deeply  into  this  part  of  his  subject,  a  recommendation  oi  one 
oer  name  practical  and  approved  maimals  wonld  have  answer^ 
die  same  purpose.  If  this  little  work  be  really  intended  as  ^'  a 
aiudff  f^r  the  young  Divine"  some  such  addition  is  f eally  inr 
dispensaUe :  at  piresent  it  can  only  w^rk  up  his  miild  to  a  more 
painlhl  sense  of  a  responsibility  i>f  which  be  Us  alr^eady  aware» 
waithout  fumislnng  him  with  those  meam  of  dtsebairging  Inms^ 
pf  it,  of  which  he  is  in  want.  Sueh  exfvessions  as  those  wbieb 
follow  are  too  general  to  supply  the  de&^i^ti^« 

**  It  will  be  your  endeavour,  by  forcible  argument  by  gentle  per- 
suasion, by  a  clear  exposition  of  the  mercies  of  Almighty  God  to  sin 
repented  of^  his  tfareatenings  to  impenitent  transgression,  to  recover 
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the  lost  sheep  to  bis  Redeemer's  fold  i  to  Meet  and  wetcome  tlie  pr^ 
digal  on  his  return  to  his  Father's  house ;  to  reanimate  the  *  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins/  to  remind  the  sufferer  of  the  '  joy  in  heaven  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth^  &g"  F.  39. 

Nothing  of  reference  to  (he  vows  and  promises  of  baptism, 
broken  certainly,  if  not  altogether  neglected  and  forgotten! 
nothing  of  the  covenant  of  faithful  service  entered  into  for  the 
whole  life,  and  every  dav  and  hour  of  it !  nothing  of  the  exa- 
mination of  the  sick  man  s  faith  and  repentance,  so  strongly  re- 
conunended  in  the  office  of  our  Church !  and  nothing  of  the 
recommendation  of  such  proofs  of  sincerity  as  it  may  be  com- 
petent to  the  sick  man  to  give !  A  short  practical  epitome  of 
a  course  of  visits  on  some  such  plan  as  might  include  the  heads, 
would,  we  feel  confident,  be  acceptable  to  every  ^'  young  Di- 
vine" who  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  souls ;  and  the  inser- 
tion of  something  of  this  nature  .would  give  to  the  *'  Clerical 
Portrait''  a  degree  of  interest  which  its  more  general  features 
will  hardly  procure  for  it. 

"  Private  exhortation"  is  confined  to  three  pages  of  the  Fourth 
Letter,  which  professes  to  treat  of  it.  The  first  part  of  the 
letter  is  occupied  in  proving,  from  Scripture,  that  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Chnst  was  sent  peculiarlv  to  "  the  poor.''   The  second 

5 art  shows  that^the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  present 
ay,  follow  the  example  of  their  divine  Master  in  turning  their 
labours  more  especially  to  the  benefit  of  the  lower  classes  of 
the  community.  We  would  suggest,  however,  that  "  the  poor" 
in  our  Saviour's  language  has  at  least  as  much  a  reference  to 
disposition  as  to  outward  circumstances.  ^'Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "  The 
spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  meek.''  (Isaiah  Ixi.  1.)  The  poor  in 
spirit  are  more  often  found  amongst  the  poor  in  worldly  circum- 
stances than  amongst  the  rich ;  but  they,  no  doubt,  exist  in  all 
ranks,  and  whenever  perceived,  are  to  be  more  especially  con- 
sidered as  objects  of  the  Christian  minister's  care.  The  poor 
are  to  be  exhorted  to  gratitude  on  account  of  the  wonderful 
provision  which  their  Saviour  has  made  for  their  comfort  here, 
and  their  eternal  happiness  hereafter;  and  are  to  be  cautioned 
principally  against  discontent,  intemperance,  idleness,  disho^ 
nesty,  and  distrust  of  God,  as  sins  to  which,  by  their  situation, 
they  are  peculiarly  liable. 

In  the  Fifth  Letter,  on  the  subject  of  "  Private  Communian," 
allusion  is  made  to  the  mistaken  fear,  very  usually  found  amongst 
the   lower  classes,   of  receiving   the   sacrament   before   their 
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lives  are  in  acttial  dangert  which  arisev  from  their  belief  that 
if  they  commit  sin  after  having  received  the  sacrament;  they 
subject  themselves  to  every  kind  of  punishment^  temporal  and 
eternal.  This  error  is  shown  to  arise  frdm  a  mii^constructioii 
of  the  apostle's  exhortation  to  the  Church  of  Corinth,  (^ee 
1  Cor.  xi,  29.)  which  was  directed  only  against  a  scandalous  and 
flagrant  profanation  of  the  consecrated  elements.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  unworthy  reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  a  very 
different  sense,  against  wmch  our  Church,  after  the  example  of 
St.  Paul,  cautions  her  members. 

*/  Man  is  by  nature  prone  to  sin,  but  if  he  do  not*  willingly  trespass 
on  the  Divine  mercy,  if  he  involuntarily  fall  from  the  grace  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  bring  his  contrite  heart  to  the  altar,  plead  his  own  un- 
worthiness,  and  pray  for  remission,  through  the  merits  of  his  Saviour's 
blood,  you  are  instructed  to  assure  him  the  threat  will  not  be  visited 
upon  him,  his  offering  will  be  once  more  accepted,  his  sin  once  more 
forgiven."     P.  60. 

The  opposite  case  to  this,  we  believe  a  much  more  rare  one, 
is  very  slightly  noticed.  In  a  note  to  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  we  are  informed,  that  "  on  this  and  some  other  sub- 
jects, considered  in  these  letters,  the  author  has  purposely 
limited  his  observations,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  what  he  has 
already  explained  in  other  publications."  So  in  truth  we  did 
partly  suspect:  but,  surely,  considering  that  our  author  is 
anontftnous^  and  that  he  does  not  even  name  any  one  of  the 
publications  to  which  he  alludes,  it  is  rather  an  insufEcient 
reason  for  not  saying  what  ought  to  be  said  here,  that  he  has 
said  it  in  some  other  place  to  which  we  are  not  admitted.  We 
cannot  but  observe,  that  the  author  of  the  "  Clerical  Portrait^ 
studiously  avoids  giving  references  to  aity  publications,  either, 
his  own,  or  those  of  any  body  else ;  and  we  do  think  that  some 
little  alteration  might  be  made  in  this  respect  with  very  great 
advantage. 

.  In  the  Sixth  Letter  we  have  some  remarks  upon  the  Liturgy. 
After  turning  our  attention  to  the  advantages  of  a  national  pre- 
composed  Liturgy,  understood  by  all  the  people,  for  furthering 
the  ends  of  public  prayer,  the  following  passage  occurs  con- 
cerning the  General  Confession: 

**  That  lowly  acknowledgment  of  self-unworthiness  (rather  an  awk- 
ward expression)  that  deep  and  unqualified  contrition  for  the  sins  of 
the  past,  that  confession  of  guilt,  the  resolutions  of  repentance,  the  de* 
vout  prayer  for  mercy,  the  firm  reliance  on  the  promises  revealed  by 
the  world's  Redeemer,  and  that  lively  hope  of  them  through  his  merits 
and  for  liis  sake :  in  a  word,  that  solemn  general  confession  with  which. 
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f99rftdly  luad  tceivhUoglyr  we  approacb  the  prei^ot  God^  caooot-buf 

be  a«  acceptable  an  OTOiiiu;  to  die  throne  of  mercy  as  fallen  and  &1H-* 
Ue  mon  can  psefer  to  the  fountain  of  all  purity«  the  God  of  9II  per&c« 
tion.*^    P.  71. 

The  CoHeets  appropriately  annexed  to  the  eiumghig  fesli-» 
wJe,  imd  clad  fai  deroat,  beautifid,  and  expressive  language 
are  next  mentiened.  Tiie  ■fllecri— d  from  the  P^Hdms^  &e 
PrAver  of  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  forming  a  poartion  of  eaefa 
distinct  serviee  of  t^e  Litmrgyy  and  the  introduction  of  portions 
of  Scripture — the  very  language  and  doctrine  of  Christ  hmi-* 
3eU— in  the  service  of  the  Church,  are  briefly  touched  upon: 
and  just  as  we  are  in  hopes  of  meeting  wit^  some  particularly 
ysefiu  and  inatructiye  remarks^  our  author  finds  out  that  he  ia 
in  danger  of  telling  us  too  much,  that  he  has  wandered  widely 
from  the  original  purpose  of  this  letter,  and  lor  tkesp  of  follow-^ 
iflg  in  the  steps,  and  re*^ehoing  the  opinions  of  abler  the<^-» 
gians,  he  abruptly  concludes  his  epistle.*  The  ^f  young  di« 
vine,"  however,-  would  have. been  greatly  edified  by  a  brief 
hotice  who  some  of  these  able  theologians  may  have  been  :  and 
an  introduction  to  Comber,  Wheatley,  Shepherd,  or  any  other 
more  favourite  ritualist,  would  not  have  lessened  his  chance  6{ 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  excellencies  of  the  various  por* 
tions  of  our  liiturgy,  and  the  intimate  connection  which  they 
Lave  with  each  other. 

Passing  by  the  Seventh  Letter,  in  continuation  on  "  the 
Church  Service^  we  select  the  following  passage  fi'om  the 
Eighth,  which  is  headed  '*  Doctrine.^* 

^  It  lias  been  the  unqualified  assertion  of  some,  that  we  do  not 
*  presdi  the  Gospel'  to  oar  several  congregations  ;  that  we  insist  upon 
d^  elfficacy  of  good  works,  witlMMtt  sufficiently  inculcating  the  nece»> 
aity  of  saving  faith,  ^hat  dius  we  undervalue  the  merits  of  the  atone* 
neat,  and  grievously  abuse  our  trust." 

To  this  the  following  reply  is  giveij. 

.  *^  What  we  contend  for,  as  the  substance  of  our  preaching,  is  this, 
faith  in  Jesus  Chnst,  as  the  meritorious  cause  of  man's  salvation,  and 
the  practice  of  those  duties,  which  he  requires  absolutely  of  aSQ,  with* 
out  respect  to  the  person  of  any  man,  who  hopes  to  be  saved  through 
the  merits  of  his  sacrifice.  It  is  asserted,  then,  that  the  miiHster  of 
tiw  Qmrgh  ef  Bsgiand^  iasisllBg  upon  this  unioa  of  UMx  and  obe-' 
dsenoa  in  their  besstB,  do  presdi  liut  Gioapd ;  that»  were  they  to  ineid^ 
este,  upno  the  ChristisA  dasoipfe^  the  neceasitir  of  drthev,  absohitd^ 
independent  of  die  ether,  1^  would  not  preach  the  Gospel ;  &r  tUs 
ebriiMis  snd  imeliigiUe  reaa«|k,  that  the  GoifKl  r^^ttures  of  all  its  dsir 
oipifls  a  pnsfeasiaa  of  hefof  ijn  sis  mntants,  .made  xnsniftst  to  the  w<»id 
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''  Miniiteriai  xeal  exemplified,''  is  the  title  of  the  NtnCh^faet^ 
tier ;  and  in  it  tre  at  length  find  something  Kke  a  yaluable  hint  fbc 
a  "study  for  a  young  Divine^"  From  the  contents  of  this  Let- 
ter ^^  do^  in  troth,  suppose,  that  the  title  df  the  whole  book 
ttvs  takfin ;  for  there  is  internal  evidence,  that  inuch  of  the  rest 
of  the  ufitefials,  faowerer  raluaUe  they  may  be,  were  not  first 
pat  totHiher  to  oceopy  thrir  present  plaee,  but  rather  have 
been  dvfliwn  :iB  froHB  thdr  situation  in  public  discourses,  or 
ekewhere,  to  assist  hi  the  completion  of  what  appeared  to  die 
author  an  useful  and  not  difficult  enter^Hrise.  In  this  letter  we' 
have  some  useful  remarb  upon  that  beautiiul  e|nsode  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  relates  the  conversion  of  the 
Ethiopian  noble  by  Philip.  And  what  k  yet  more  satisfactory, 
we  hav«  a  good  iuustration  of  the  manner  in  which  Scripture 
must  be  read,  if  we  wish  that  it  should  furnish  us  with  rules 
either  for  our  own  direction  or  that  of  others.  By  t^  un- 
doubting  obedience  which  Philip  yielded  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  although  its  command  was  to  leave  the  firuitiiil 
£eld  of  Samaria,  and  betake  himself  to  the  desert  of:  Gassa,  & 
lesson  is  given  both  to  the  teacher  and  tiie  taught,  that  hufopoMty^ 
ifi  the  guide  to  duty.  The  Jieal  of  the  Ethiopian,  a  man  hig^' 
in  authority,  gives  the  author  occasion  to  observe  upon^the- ex- 
ample of  a  man  in  high  station  bending  his  whole  mind  to  the 
study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. — "  How  few  of  the  favoured  oC 
the  world,  how  few  of  the  rich  and  great  among  the  childrea 
of  men,  in  this  later  day,  forego  the  fervour  of  worldly 
business  for  the  calmer  worship  of  their  God  T  We 
cannot  assent  to  the  next  remark,  "To  the  Ethiopian,  the 
Word  of  God  was  a  perpetual  counsellor, — to  the  high  in  au-! 
thority  and  station  now,  it  is  but  imperfectly  known,  if  ki^owa 
at  all.  It  is  hstened  to  from  habit,  and  is  as  habitually  for* 
gotten."  P.  114.  This  is  not  a  charge  to  be  lightly  madei 
there  is  much  mischief  done  \\y  such  sweeping  condemnation  of 
whole  classes  of  society.  The  charge,  as  it  now  stands,  is,  to 
the  knowledge  of  many  amongst  us,  not  true.  There  are  very 
many  persons,  high  both  in  rank  and  authority,  who.  are  knowot 
to  be  well  skilled  in  the  Word  of  God :  and  as  Christiaa 
charity  would  incline  us  to  give  credit  rather  for  more  thaa 
what  appears  than  for  less,  we  may  fairly  trust  that  the  per- 
sons who  are  so  skilled  apply  their  knowledge  to  its  genuine 
purposes,  and  cause  it  to  bnng  forth  the  fruit  of  a  good  life.^ 
Ignorance  of  the  Word  of  God  is  not  the  prevailing  defect  of 
the  age  we  Uve  in :  still  less  is  there  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
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higher  classes  of  society  would  be  found  more  deserving  sjf 
that  reproach  than  many  others  who  follow  gain  instead  of 
honour, — and  give  up  their  affections  to  the  pursuit  of  tern* 
portd  interests,  instead  of  yielding  themselves  captives  to 
the  "  pride  of  life."  Useful  inferences  are  drawn  from  God's 
so  far  caring  for  the  welfare  of  this  single  sincere  soul,  as  to 
cause  Philip  to  leave  the  ministry  of  thousands  to  go  and  wait 
upon  him — ^from  the  eunuch's  candid  confession  of  inabihty  to 
interpret  the  Scriptures  without  assistance — ^and  from  the  un- 
qualified confession  of  faith  in  Christ,  (necessarily  including 
that  of  repentance,  and  the  promise  of  future  obedience,)  re-^ 
quired  from  him  before  he  was  admitted  to  be  partaker  of  the. 
rite  of  baptism.  A  remark  is  here  made  .upon  the  responsibility 
assumed  by  sponsors;  and  it  is  observed,  that  the  questions 
now  put  to  them  are  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  was 
put  to  the  eunuch,  "  Believest  thou  with  all  thine  heart  ?*' 
The  following  advice  is  by  no  means  equally  judicious. 

•  •*  Remember,  therefore,  my  dear  boy,  whenever  this  inward  rnoni* 
tor  (the  Holy  Spirit  resident  within  him),  whispers  to  you,  that  any 
particular  act  of  duty  should  be  done,  you  may  image  to  yourself  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  coming  down  from  heaven,  the  bearer  of  the 
Almighty's  will.  Whatever  be  your  employment,  whatever  be  your 
previuling  inclination,  both  must  yield  to  the  whUji^ed  mandate  of  your 
God."    P.  126. 

The  extraordinary  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have  long 
since  ceased  ;  its  ordinary  influences,  our  Saviour  plainly  tells 
us,  are  not  perceptible  but  by  their  fruits.  If  it  be  conscience 
which  is  here  spoken  of,  we  are  to  recollect  that  conscience  is 
fallible,  is  capable  of  instruction  and  improvement.  Conscience 
is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  obeyed;  but  it  had  better  be  obeyed 
with  a  recollection  of  its  liability  to  error,  than  as  the  sove- 
reign mandate  of  an  angel  from  heaven^  which  can  admit  of  no 
examination,  can  receive  no  modification,  and  can  brook  no 
delay. 

In  the  Tenth  Letter,  entitled,  "  Employment  of  Time^'  it  is- 
recommended  to  the  young  Clergyman,  to  have  stated  hours  set 
apart  for  keeping  up  intercourse  with  his  parishioners,  by  a 
constant  round  of  visits.  With  the  poorer  part  of  his  flock  this 
is  almost  essential ;  for  it  is  by  little  and  little  that  good  seed 
must  be  sown  in  their  minds,  and  the  lesson  inculcated  on  the 
Sabbath-day  will  scarcely  produce  any  great  effects,  unless  re^ 
newed  and  familiarly  set  forth  to  them  in  the.  weekly  communis 
cations.^^  It  is  recommended,  however,  to  seek  the  social  circles 
of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor. 
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'  ^  Surely  &e  rich  have  also  characters  to  be  studiedy  erroni  to  be 
corrected,  and  sorrows  to  be  healed :  it  is  not  the  periodical  visit  <x£ 
formality  that  will  effect  this,  it  must  be  the  fruit  of  ffrowing'intimacy  : 
not  the  mere  morning  interchange  of  unmeaning  civilities,  but  (I  speak 
without  the  slightest  wish  to  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  what  I 

say,)  the  cheerful  society  of  the  evening It  cannot  be,  that 

to  enjoy  the  communion  of  the  mind,  nay,  sometimes  to  descend  to  that 
playful  conversational  interchange  of  thought,  which  is  the  character 
of  our  society,  is  to  tread  upon  forbidden  ground  !"     P.  140. 

**  It  is  very  desirable,  nay  absolutely  essential,  says  the  Eleventh  Let* 
ter,  that  his  (the  Clergyman's)  pleasures  (I  use  the  word  clencal]y)should 
never  lead  him  far  or  frequently  from  his  parish.  The  '  parson's 
week,'  as  it  is  deridingly  termed,  is  aa  unsafe  latitude  wherein  to  in*' 
dulge.  The  house  of  merriment  to-day  may  be  tlie  house  of  |nottrn^ 
ing  to-niorrow.  Joy  may  Olumine  its  chambers  when  you  leave  it,  and 
heaviness  may  darken  them  ere  you  return*  Death  may  have  set  his 
mark  upon  that  house  ;  suffering  may  have  poured  forth  her  sorrows 
unpitied  and  unsolaced ;  doubt  may  have  been  still  waverii^  to  the 
last;  and  sin  still  unrepented.  A  day  or  an  hour  will  furnish  this 
lesson  of  mortality,  a  week  is  often  an  eventful  period  indeed."  P.  i5U 

In  the  twelfth  Letter,  the  difFerent  principles  of  the  **  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,"  and  the  "  Bible  Society,, 
axe  well  laid  down.  Concerning  the  former^  and  those  who 
support  it,  it  is  said, 

*^  As  the  delegated  defenders  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  must 
explain  to  the  world  on  what  her  peculiar  worship  is  founded  :  and 
believing  it  to  be  the  rational  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God,  we 
must  leave  no  opportunity  neglected  of  sending  conviction  to  the 
hearts  of  others.  On  this  accoimt,  with  the  Bible  circulate  the  Prayer 
Book.  In  common  with  the  services  of  our  dissenting  brethren^  we  put 
the  Bible  into  the  hands  of  the  poor,  and  exhort  and  encourage  him  to 
*  search  the  Scriptures ;'  but  we  also  place  the.  Prayer  Book  in  his 
hands  that  he  may  compare  the  text  with  the  interpretation,"  &c. 
P.  104. 

The  word^  we  have  marked  -with  italics  contain  a  fallacy, 
which  we  are  surprised  to  find  supported  in  the  following 
passage : — "  So  long  as  the  regulations  of  the  Bible  Society  are 
compued  with,  and  the  Bible  circulated  without  note  or  corn^ 
mentf  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  interests  of  the  Church  will  be 
endangered,  or  the  fidelity  of  her  supporters  compromised  by . 
the  assistance  they  may  five  to  the  rival  Institution."  P.  162» 
This  is  specious  :  but  what  is  the  fact  ?  You  give  your  pa<* 
rishioners  a  Bible,  and  with  it  a  Prayer  Book,  and  flatter  yoinr- 
self  that  you  are  giving  a  direction  to  his  mind.  The  agent  of 
the  Bible  Society  uses  neither  Prayer  Book,  nor  note  nor  com,'' 
ment,  but  he  may  come  and  expound  your  parishione^r's  chap* 
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ter,  "fcrfy  fishvewdiy  and  inteiUgmtly,  «tid  «rowediy,  bjfika  ^^j^- 
Itito  this  exposition  he  timff  infuse  much  fdse  d<x!triiie,  nO  hils 
hearers  with  conceits  of  their  own  illumination,  and  render  ihem 
&r  too  eaffer  for  high-seasoned  food,  to  refi&li  the  sober^  doc- 
trinal tru£s  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Liturgy,  or  tracts^ 
which  you  have  pui  into  their  hands.  Indeed  it  is  not  4;o  be 
beHeved,  that  an^r  will  take  the  trouble  to  seek  out  for  titevi- 
selves  interpretations  and  explanatiotns  of  Scrmture^  when  thef 
know  them  is  one  in  or  about  the  pariah,  who,  with  dbieiBost 
eDofideiidt  aBsuraace,  will  turn  every  thuog  to  their  comSo^,  and 
ghaw  'then  tfihe  Mad  ta  heav^en^  toleared  of  ^  the  djiBKoidtiM 
mhieh  ifacir  AitiiM  |>asi»r  ;hM  ofitaA  been  oMiged  ia  pwnt  Mt 
t9  them. 

We  mbik  mt  emdd  find  room  fiNr  some  few-extrMtsiirmEi  the 
4l]bteenrth  Gh^ler,  on  tike  «i«^od  tefppepnmg  candidates  fer 
tcnhfirmalaott.  But  tUs  artide  iMs  already  extended  tb  a  yei^ 
undue  length,  and  we  must  tsoneludei  obserring,  that^oan 
we  have  in  this  little  woirik  none  of  the  Aarp  ana  firm-  touches 
i^hich*  finish  off  **  Herbert's  Country  P&stor,"  yet  the  general 
features  of  The  Portrait"  are  very  eorreetly  «keteh«d,  and 
wffl»  we  doubt  hot,  be  utseftd  to  many  in  forming  a  j«dg«ittiil 
feefbri^ttd  of  the  fashion  jnio  ^hibh  they  mvit  soon  4mi 
moulded. 


TieSihle  Preacher;  or^  Closet  Companhn^for  every  day  in.the  year^ 
(  .  cotHMlu^  ^f  three  htmdr-ed  and  wty-Jwe  Outlines  i^  JSermo^  ium 
:  ^eguiar  Series^  frwn  Qenens  t0  Mevehtim^.  T^gpther  -mth,  Su  emn* 
'  flete  Serm0f$s.    By  *he  tale  Rsv.  Hmwut  Favbb,  AM.  iMmalcr iff 

St.  James's,  ClerkenwelU  Printed  from  his  own  Manuscripts^  CeU 
,    ieeted  and  ^tnmged,  mth  a  MetBoir  ^  the  A^hor^    By  the  Rmr.  S. 

Proooiv,  A.M.     I2si«b  Pp.  ^76.  ;98.   Londea.   Bi^ues.  IdM. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Fotfter,  'wias  hianx  atHepjfrinafcril,  rim  Yorksim^ 
in  1745 ;  educated  ^at  a  school  in  the  neii^boiiiiMMid,  and  cmI* 
mitted  at  Queen'^  OoHege,  Oxford^  376^-  Qniaiiied  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  ht  became  istasastant  to  dott  Renr.  Wflliam 
Romaine ;  he  was  appointed  to  the  lecturesh^  ^  J(kckfimi*a, 
Which  situation  he  retained  for  tweiity  y eaw ;  and  a^ser  hoptiag 
been  ^agagetd  asp«>e«cher  ^  aumteinjseveiTaljdiffieseiitt^hiuioheif 
he  was  by  3>r.  ^rteii»  lieeiHiad,  inftSM,  aB;railaBtar  ef  Clefk^ 
eilw^l,  inwhi^i)iiriA,.alftar«,Te8UmcBflf)fopA|rr}SBBara^dke,i^ 
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MafUSA^  18H  iii  the  69ih  j^«r  of  hb  ag^  Wftlioot  lbIkl1^. 
tag  bk  btograpber  dtroagh  his  mnirf  ptgeft  df  iMiqukti^id  |>a^ 
negyrje,  wd  miiy  collect  tluit  Mr.  Fostei^  was  iffii  hambfe»4nlhd«d', 
pious,  aieaioaa  mimster^  retired  in  his  faalxtes^  ^Aid  spring  in  Mik 
words;  " lavouriiig  his  friends  only"'  with  «iii  <»cca«ioiial  reifoi»k^ 
'^  between  the  pvrni  of  his  own  pipe^  and  that  <&£  his  most  fao^ 
tkms  and  entertaining  host"  the  weH^Dnownftev:.  J^dhn  Niewto^ 
of  Ohie^  in  Buckinghamdure* 

The  r^er  wiH  natttrttfly  infer  i^om  Aie  &«efditig  mmi&<m  df 
the  nam^  of  Romaine  and  Newton,  tibat  the  tiews  find  opinions 
ttf  Mrw  Foster  partook  of  the  {le^ndiair  «faars^tei*  of  ^e  i^ehoot 
in  whidi  these  his  most  intimi.te  friends^  were  sti^  distinguished 
teachei^  The  "^  dpitotne  of  itis  d^Mitrines"  is  (iofitdned  in  th^ 
feiagle  searmoR  ibart  be  published^  Tfai«  wa6  piieac^hed  at  New- 
gate before  (the  «ondeiiaied  fekMS^wi^  bo^W  tittle  effi^aey  y^^ 
jffe  informed  in  tbe  following  noti^  i  **  wiiile  %be  i^Htiovi  wa(9i 
Reaching,  some  of  the  maleliNetidrs  wefe«lideiplfeig,  others  talking", 
and  behaTififf  in  sudu  a  maiilier  as  sh(fift«^  that  tbey  did  «Mk5M«- 
aider  thems^es  ooneemed  hi  i^  matter/'  Our  readers,  W^ 
perhape,  feelno  more  wonder  than  ourselt^es  tinat  tbis  Aamld^ 
Hie  case,  when  they  are  told  that  the  ifil-st  head  of  «he  -sermc^ 
stands  thus :  ^'  The  con^?«»4iiig  ^actt  idf  Ood  comes  td  ft  mttklt 
unsouffbt."  After  sttoh  tm  a^fftnnation  eonld  4iny  preaebet  i^da^ 
sonabfy  expect  that  >such  men  as  those  wbd  were  the  objettA  <if 
Mr«  Foster's  exh(»rtation>  would  **  consider  themselves  ^on^ 
cemed  in  tbe  matter."  Had  be  stdd,  ^  ^ei^  and  ye  shidl  And,'^ 
it  might  have  been  otiaierwise.  The  hleiisings  attlli«llbit«titbil( 
''  cojnrvserting  grace"  are  dedasred  4o  be^-^vistifieatioii ;  by  <^dli^ik 
^  act  <rf  Ood  they  (sinners)  have  a  -free^  iftiU  and  maHenMif 
right  to  the  kingdom  of  heaT«»i/*-HAiid  Ado^ien  Whibb  ^*is  il(^ 
pwdtased  by  moneys"  not  *'  obtained  by  tine  kotiit  ^  a  'w^Il^ 
spent  life,* .  .If"  says  Mr.  fV)Ster,  **  tbis  blesdng  were  otdy 

Sauted  to  the  sober,  the  morsd,  atid  detrout,  it  Wdidd  not  ba^ 
ren^  &r  the  prodigal  ^  it  would  not  ^ha^re  ^een  fbf  us/*  l\te 
probable  ^fB^^  of  sudb  doctrines  h^Ht  on  ^l^se  "who  #€i»^  M 
snifer  capitally  for  tbdr  crimes,  and  tjkme  who  foAght,  ^ttet  o^eft 
punishment,  againmingle^Witk^odety^^fisy  elBii^ly be  eonomed^ 
and  must,  surely,  be  deprecatei. 

,  In  the  outlines^  however^  it  is  but  justice  to  ^d^  die  tenm^ 
which  we  believe  to  be  most  practically  dangero«m,-are  not  forced 
into  notice ;  but  admitting  that  tbeite  is- not  mudbi.to  be  avoided 
by  those,  who  with  ourselves,,  esteem  Mr.  Foster's  views  ^ryo- 
nepus  and  his  doctrine  unscriptuyal,  stiH  we  cannot  pi-omfe^  that 
they  shaH  derive  any  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  ipDstfer*6 
"  shadows  of  a  shade.*    He  t^o  ventures,  or  his  Meiidte  iot 
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456  Foster's  Bible  Preadher. 

htvaiy  to  publish  such  outlines  as  these^  shoiild  recollect  the  asto- 
nishing fecundity  of  the  great  fabricator  of  '^  Skeletons"— that 
600  ^^  helps  to  composition"  have  been  put  forth  at  one  time, 
and  ''  at  leasf^  1200  more  at  another  from  the  same  ihexlmusti- 
hle  repository.  Now  till  these  1800  have  been  filled  up  by 
the  young  divine,  by  which  time  he  may  have  acquired,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  the  art  of  framing  them  for  himself,  it  is  not 
probable  that  an  odd  365,  especially  if  they  be  of  less  merit 
than  their  multitudinous  rivals,  should  be  considered  as  worthy 
of  attention*  Number,  indeed,  seems  to  constitute  the  chief 
recommendation  of  such  productions,  for  however  good  of  their 
sort,  they  can  be  of  little  benefit  to  any  one  who  is  capable  of 
composition,  and  tp  one  who  is  incapable,  of  none  at  aU. 

The  great  faults  we  have  to  complain  of  in  these  outlines,  and 
in  others  of  a  similar  description,  are  sameness  and  repetition. 
Jn  fact,  without  much  difficulty,  an  ingenious  writer  might  enlist 
any  one  skeleton  in  the  service  of  any  text.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  Xiaputan  machine,  by  which  sentences  and  books  were  manu- 
jTactured  according  to  an  accidental  combination  of  words  and 
phrases :  for  if  all  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  Mr.  Foster's 
brief  sermons  were  to  be  disconnected,  and  then  distributed  at 
random  under  a  certain  number  of  texts,  we  doubt  whether  the 
general  body  of  hearers  would  be  aware  of  the  disjunctive  pro* 
cess  which  had  previously  taken  place.  The  objection  (if  it  be 
admitted  indeed  «s  an  objection)  which  we  would  point  out, 
arises  in  great  degree  from  that  prevailing  practice  of  the  school 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  of  incorporating  in  every  sermon  an 
exposition,  long  or  short,  of  certain  favourite  principles.  Hence, 
whether  miracle  or  parable,  practical  remark  or  doctrinal  tenet, 
be  the  subject,  these  opinions  always  enter  into  the  discussion, 
and  produce  a  mannerism  which  is  far  from  edifying  or  agsee^ 
able.  The  consequence  of  this  habit  to  the  preacher,  is,  that 
occasionally  he  is  led  to  adopt  a  jingle  of  terms,  instead  of  solid 
argument;  and  sinks  of  necessity  into  what  may  be  called  (we 
mean  not  to  use  the  expression  offensively)  a  canting  style;  t.  e. 
a  style  in  which  words  and  ideas  are  not  always  associated  in 
legitimate  and  intelligible  fellowship. 

At  a  ventiu'e  we  transcribe  a  single  specimen  of  the  "  outr 
lines ;"  our  limits  compelling  us  to  select  one  of  the  shortest, 
though  few  exceed  it  much  in  length. 

"  Sermon  yi.  2  Sam.  xii.  15.  to  23. 

"  I.  Though  the  gratification  of  sin  be  momentary,  the  miseries 
it  produces  arp  various. — 1.  Heavy. — "  Make  me  to  hear  joy 
^m  gUdhess/'  Ps.  li.  S.— 2,  Durable.  See  Te?:t,,  v,  10. 
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**  n.  They  who  know  God  aright,  know  that  he  is  accessible 
Bven  to  them  who  have  dishonoured  and  provoked  him. — David. 
— "  Have  mercy  upon  me  O  God,"  Ps.  xli. — "  Out  of  the 
depths  have  I  cried,"  Ps,  cxxx.  My  httle  children  these,  &c. 
1  John  ii.  1, 2. — ^The  prodigal. 

*'  III.  Time  of  affliction,  should  be  time  of  humiBation  and 
prayer,  see  text,  v.  15,  16.— Jacob,  Jonah,  Jesus,  "  Is  any 
among  you  afflicted,"  James  v.  IS. 

"  IV.  The  conduct  of  God's  people,  both  as  to  their  sorrows 
and  joy,  is  often  strange  to  those  about  them. — David.  See  text 
Y.  18.  21,—"  The  heart  knoweth  his  own  bitterness,"  &c.  Prov. 
xiv.  10. 

**  V.  God's  people  have  good  reason  for  their  conduct,  even 
•when  it  seems  strange  to  others. — David.  See  text,  21,  ^2.— 
**  By  faith  Noah,  being  warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen  as 
yet,"  &c.  Heb.  xi.  7,  8.  17. 2%  25. 

**  VI.  When  the  burdens  of  God's  people  seem  heaviest, 
they  sometimes  feel  the  least.     See  text,  v.  21. 

*^  VII.  We  should  cheerfully  resign  our  wills  to  the  will  of 
God,  when  we  know  it  to  be  contrary  to  ours.  See  text,  v,  19, 
20.— Aaron,  Eli. — "  There  was  a  man  in  the  land  of  Uz,"  &c. 
Job  i.  &c. 

"  VIII.  Though  death  separate  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren, yet  pious  parents  shall  again  meet  their  offspring.  See 
text,  v.  23.". 


Friendly  Conversations  between  a  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
■    his  Flock  ;  being  an  Orphan* s  mite  in  the  cause  of  Charity.     l2mo, 
pp.  2BI.    5s.    London.     Hatchard. 

The  title  of  this  litde  work  caused  us  to  take  it  up  with  the 
expectation  of  being  much  interested  by  its  contents.  Every  one 
who  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  instructing  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people  is  aware  that  the  main  obstacle  to  improvjement  is 
removed  when  once  tliey  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  speak  for 
themselves ;  and  the  feelings  of  those  classes  are  so  nearly  alike 
in  all  parts  of  this  kingdom  at  least,  that  what  a  ^^  Pastor  of 
the  Church  of  England"  has  found  an  uaefiil  medium  of  com* 
nranicalion  with  them  in  one  place,,  may  fairly  be  expected  to 
be  in  some  degree  serviceable  in  eliciting  their  opinions  in  ano« 

VOL,  I.  NO.  II.  H  h 
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thfir*  Two  or^me  circunuitiaices,  lio#ever|  there  iire>.  which 
bAVfi  caui^ed  U9  to  retire  from  the  perusal  of  it  with  disappoint* 
meaat  and  regret.  In  the  first  place,  the  ''  Friendly  CoiiTersa- 
tiqiis"  occupy  not  above  a  third  part  of  the  volume ;  and  are,  we 
fear«  put  in  the  front  of  the  worK,  rather  with  the  view  of  catch- 
ing readers,  than  with  the  design  of  really  m^dcing  known  the 
pimple  ideas  of  a  certain  class  of  the  community  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  In  the  second  place,  laiigua^  is  used  relating  to 
eertain  points  in  the  CShristian  {urogress,  which  is  seldom  or  never 
nghlly  understood,  and  which,  indeed,  amoiiffst  the  lower  class 
ef  persons,  cannot  but  be  mmmder^ood*  Lastly,  the  quoU^* 
tions  from  Scripture  are  heaped  together  so  indiscriminattely,  as 
too  inuch  to  favour  the  idea  which  some  persons  seem  to  enter- 
tain^ that  any  text  may  be  brought  to  suppcnrt  any  doctrine,  yto^ 
vided  a  eertain  number  of  words  in  it  resemUe  in  sound  those 
in  which  that  doctrine  is  set  forth ;  the  meaning  whidi  that  text 
evid^itfy  bears  in  its  place  in  Scripture  bekig  of  oourse  utterly 
disregarded. 

Tm  subjects  considered  in  the  **  C<mversations'*  ai^  of  the 
mo^t  ioteresttngoature;  and  mueh  that  is  sensible  is  saU  «pon 
all  of  them*  The  first  ehap^  4H>ntsins  some  usefol  remarks 
''  on  the  duty  o/*  qtonaors,  and  the  too  common  neglect  tiunre^" 
Jn  the  aeecAd  we  have  aa  enplamMion  oS  **  the  nature  umd  uee 
•^the  eerem^mp  ^  eot^ki^fcahn.**  The  third  is  taken  up  with 
the  consideration  of  *^  the  duties  which  confirmation  entaik  on 
every  one :"  and  in  the  fourth  a  detail  is  given  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  same  ceremony  should  act  ux>on  us  to  mate  us  work 
out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trenAUng.  Of  these  chapters, 
the  first  is  very  short ;  it  briefly  explains  the  intention  of  the 
canons  of  our  Church  in  appointing  godfathers  and  godmothers 
to  answer  for  infants  m  baptism ;  and  notices  the  way  i^  whtch 
the  end  of  that  provision  is  finistrated  l^  die  abnoat  Msl  neglect 
of  those  who  take  upon  themselves  the  office  of  sponsors. 

In  the  opening  of  the  second  chapter,  the  engagements  made 
liy  younff  persona  at  oonfirmation,  are  ^eoed  to  **  the  efuffe  and 
ihe  eeth^*  which  the  Israelites  took  to  observe  Ood's  b^wst  sj^ 
tke  temple  was  rebuik,  on  their  relnm  fi^Hn  the  Sf^loninh 
«aptmty;  to  which,  however,  thme  k  this  d^eetioi^  (b|^  A^ 
israeliteedid  not  take  any  thing,  ihat  we  know  oi^  up^  them 
whies  at  diat  time,  whieh  had  heem  previously  home,  for  ^^em 
Jby  mKy  one  eko.  A  heavy  responaUSty  is  smrwfi^to  ^ttaiA  to 
ttaae  penons  on  whom  depends  the  educalaeBi  or  instWQti^n  hi 
Mligion of  candidates  &>  confirmatioR;  and  eoffficnmtiQii it«^ 
is  well  compared  to-*- 
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**  A  fi^rt  pf  deed  of  covenant,  4o  which  w^  as  bfiiiji  ef  «al9ft|W««  mf^ 
«ubicribe|  when  w^  come  to  years  of  discretion,  if  w^  would  benefit  by 
the  great  acheme  of  our  religion ;  in  like  manner  as  the  heir  to  an  es- 
tate must  put  his  hand  and  seal  to  an  agreement  which  has>  during  h^ 
minority,  been  entered  into  for  him  by  his  guardians,  if  he  would  de- 
rive the  benefits  which  might  accrue  to  him  therefrom.**    P.  22* 

Caii&nniktion>  thoi^h  nql  a  Bacranent^  because  not  appointed 
by  our  Jjord  as  iiece96ary  to  advatioo,  nor  forniahed  with  Ae 
pr^mUe  of  ^  accpmpanyiiig  iawiurd  grace,  vet  paftakes  of  the 
soleBinky  of  a  s^erMm^nt ;  it  nnay  imdoubtedly  be  made  a  nean 
^  gMce  by  ai  right  mafiner  of  prepai'ing  for  it,  and  through  the. 
Uflhop'^  prayer  for  thq  Diyine  bleasiiig  and  protection,  which 
wffl  have  its  e$ect  at  ih»  throne  of  mercy* 

TI^uB  fiu%  aad  in  some  other  judicious  remarics  en  the  subject 
af  confinnatipni  we  cordially  agree  with  our  audior ;  but  agaimi 
the  following  attempt  to  sepajrate  the  outward  sign  of  baptioiii 
fitom  ita  inward  graee»  we  lute  bound  to  enter  our  protest,  Soina 
^oe  having  requeated  an  explanation  of  what  is  called  cBfipermth 
the  paator  ma^s  the  fottowiiig  reply  $ 

^  The  neeessity  of  eonrersioti  is  insisted  on  by  a}t  the  spiritedly 
wise  and  best  men  of  every  age;  it  is  pointed  out  in  numerous  pas- 
iagM  in  8ori»lure,  and  is  one  of  the  ^dameirtai  doctrines  wht^  6ttr 
Lord  himtfetrpveached  to  kia  disciples*  He  thas  addressed  Nicode- 
BMis ;  ^  Verily,  vediy:,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  maa  be  bom  again,  he 
cannol  see  the  kingdom  oi  God :'  and  on  Nicodenus  expressing  hii 
s|iiq>f ife  at  the  aaggestion  thi^t  a  man  could  be  bom  again  when  lie  it 
old,  Jesus  thus  explained  him«elf,  '  V^ i)y,  verily,  excepi  a  mfin  be 
boru  of  water  and  of  ti^e  spirit,  he  canaot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God/ 
To  be  ftortt  q/ water  is  to  be  received  into  Chrift's  Church  by  baptism ; 
to  be  bom  of  the  ^pkit  i?  to  be  regenerated  by  grace,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  be  brought  to  repentance,  through  the  innuence  of  the  Holy 
Ghort.**  ^ 

Now  we  peaHy  knov  not  where  thii»  doctrine  is  €o  be  leamt ; 
*'  to  be  bam  of  water  is  to  be  reeehed  into  Chrkfi  ekureh/^ 
Theit  ifAttfs  baptism  was  a  bapiUm  of  water  alone,  we  have  al* 
ways  understood  ;  but  we  eertainly  aid  suppose  that  ike  hap* 
tiem  of  Jesua  had  been  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Sure  we 
are  dMi4  thl«  ia  the  tenet  ^  the  Church  of  En^nd,  of  which 
ottr  M0her  professes  to  be  a  paster  $  otherwise  we  never  cAiouId 
be  called  upon  immediately  after  the  ceremony  to  give  God 
*^  heaffty  thanks  for  that  it  natli  pleased  him  to  regenerate  thLl 
child  with  M$  Holy  Spirit.''  tt  is,  moreover,  very  cBAcute  to 
ooAoefive  how^ie  great  eilbcts  of  being  made  members  of  Christ, 
cMtdrcn  of  Ood,  sa^Mteritwrs  of  the  kingdom  ffheaeen — or  in 
ether  words,  the  *VehQd#en  ef  gtaeo,*"  tnsi  take  place  by  the 
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m€r6  outward  washing  of  water,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Yet  our  author  defers  the  whole  of 
the  operation  of  the  Spirit  to  an  indefi)iite,  arbitrary  time  in 
fevery  mati's  life,  when  it  works  what  he  calls  his  conversion,  at 
the  imminent  risk,  as  we  think,  of  sending  many  thousands  out 
of  the  world  to  whom  God  has  only  vouchsafed  the  outward 
sign  of  baptism,*  and  hais  utterly  denied  all  share  of  its  real  be- 
nefits and  graces :  in  this  case,  baptism  would  evidently  cease  to 
be  a  sacrament,  according  to  the  definition  of  our  church  ;  for 
when  either  the  inward  part  or.  outward  sign  is  wanting,  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  sacrament  is  deficient.  Our  author  refers 
to  our  Saviour's  address  to  St.  Peter,  in  which  he.  uses  the  ex- 
pression, "  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren." 
We  are  to  recollect  that  our  Lord  was  here  alluding  to  a  mira" 
sulcus  interference  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  the  minds  of 
iike  disciples  were  to  be  strengthened  in  a  very  wonderful  man- 
ner ;  but  as  Peter's  disposition  would  still  remain  the  most  ar- 
dent and  sanguine  of  the  party^  our  Lord  declares  that  he  should 
look  to  him  to  support  and  counsel  them  in  matters  of  belief. 
,  The  practical  parts  of  this  volume  are  so  free  from  objection^ 
1S.0  far  superior  indeed  in  useful  qualities  to  most  discussions  of 
the  same  kind,  that  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  pass  overmuch 
that  is  valuable  without  quotation  or  remark.  The  fourth  chap- 
ter, on  '^  working  out  our  own  salvation. with  fear  and  trem- 
bling," and  the  fifth,  ^^  on  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the 
vineyard,"  contain  excellent  directions  for  improvement  in  vir- 
tue, and  forcible  illustrations  6f  the  necessity  of  that  improve- 
ment. The  last  chapter,  however,  is  enriched  vrith  a  long  quo- 
tation from  one  of  Dr.  Blair's  sermons,  duly  acknowledged, 
which  certainly  adds  much  to  itis  value.  We  now  pass  on  to 
the  consideration  of  our  author*s  doctrine  of  conversion,  given 
in  the  form  of  a  Memoir. 

The  life  of  a  wild  young  man,  Thomas  Dunkins,  supposed 
to  be  eommunicated  by  himself,  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  his 
fellow  parishioners,  is  intended  as  an  instance  of  the  powerfiil 
effect  of  God's  word,  from  the  mouth  of  a  zealous  minister,  in 
converting  .the  profligate  sinner.  Of  the  efficacy  of  that  word, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  we  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  this 
little  tale,  which,  with  the  remarks  upon  it,  takes  up  the  last 
hundred  pages  of  the  boi>k«  does  as  little  towards  the  illus- 
tration of  it,  and  is,  in  truth,  as  little  to  the  purpose,  as  any 
Ihing  that.can  be  conceived.  The  hero  of  the  tale  is  the  only 
fihM  of  fond  and  too  indulgent  pax^nts,  who  were  in  the  rank 
pf  small  farmers.  Quick  in  abilitie$,  retentive  in  memory,  pos- 
eeasing  the  advantages  of  a  manner  and  appearance  above  hi9 
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station^  and  fully  conscious  of  his  superiority  to  those  around 
him,  a  lucky  chance  throws  him  in  the  way  of  rising  to  the  rank 
of  a  gentlem&n.  He  is  placed  on  the  foundation  of  a  grammar' 
school,  with  the  prospect  of  being  removed,  in  due  time,  to  the 
University,  and  eventually  of  being  allowed  to  enter  the  Church. 
By  his  own  fault,  however,  his  preparation  for  such  a  line  of 
life  is  cut  short  at  the  grammar  school.  Extravagant  in  his 
Aotions,  and  countenanced  in  all  his  high  ideas  by  his  parents,* 
who  were  vain  people,  and  *'  proud  at  the  idea  of  their  son* 
being  a  gentleman,"  he  gets  into  all  sorts  of  mischiefs,  and  by 
by  the  time  he  is  within  a  twelvemonth  of  being  sent  to  Oxford; 
is  discovered  to  be  deeply  in  debt,  notwithstanding  all  the 
motley  which  his  rich  friends  and  indulgent  parents  had  advan- 
ced for  his  use.  He  became  unable  to  remain  where  he  was, 
and  could  not  bear  to  see  his  parents.  It  is  important  to  ob-> 
serve,  that  at  this  period,  when  he  must  have  been  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  he  states  his  religious  feelings  thus :  "  I  feared* 
God,  but  I  did  not  love  him;  I  felt  that  I  deserved  punish- 
ment, but  I  could  not  pray  for  mercy  ;  in  short,  I  did  not  pray. 
at  all.  I  determined  to  run  away,  not  caring  in  the  least  what, 
became  of  me."  From  wh&t  we  afterwards  learn,  it  may  be* 
stated,  that;  as  a  boy,  he  had  made  very  good  use  of  his  Tes- 
tament, and  had  that  sort  of  tenacity  of  memory  which  would 
not  allow  any  impression  early  made  to  be  easily  effaced.  Our> 
hero  enlists  as  a  soldier,  and  spends  three  years  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  two  elsewhere,  during  which  he  sees  his  fellow  sol* 
diers  sinking  around  him  without  being  much  affected  by  it. 

**  I  have  been  five  times  in  the  hospitals  with  different  diseases,  to, 
wliich  soldiers  are  subject  to  in  that  climate,  and  three  times  my. 
life  was  absolutely  given  over.  Yet,  for  all  this,  I  thovight  not  of  God, 
as  a  merciful  Father,  but  as  an  offended,  unrelenting  Judge.  /  contt~ 
nued  to  defer  my  repentance^  if,  indeed,  1  ever  thought  of  it,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  three  years,  I  left  those  islands  with  my  regiment,  not  much 
the  better  for  being  there,  either  in  body  or  mind." 

At  the  end  of  five  years  from  the  time  of  his  quitting  En- 
gland, he  returns  to  it  and  sees  not  a  vestige  of  the  farm  remain- 
ing;   enquires  at  the  parsonage,  and  finds  a  bad  shepherd. 
Upon  enquiry  at  the  house  of  an  old,  but  rather  severe  friend, 
who  was  reputed  to  be  half  inethodist,  he  learns  that  his  mo- : 
tber  is  dying,  and  his  father  infirm,  and  in  attendance  upon  her: 
the  meeting  is,  of  course,  affecting ;  within  a  few  months  both 
father  and  mother  are  laid  together  in  the  tomb. '  Before  the' 
death  of  the  former,  however,  his  severe  friend,  Ben  Smithy . 
gets  him  appointed  to  the  place  of  usher  at  a  school^  and  for: 
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teme  tkne  aAev  thari  ev^Dti  fae  goes  0n  eredilabfy  and  sobevly^ 
hki  salary  beiiig  suiBcient  to  support  huai  and  bis  lodging  bek^ 
at  this  same  mn  Smith's  house^  who  is  himself  a  man  of  strict 
morals  aad  regular  habits.  Unfortun^My*  however,  his  Qiiod 
bad  aot  been  deeply  cnouffb  touehed  by  a^ietion  to  enable  him 
to  Osaka  fidl  advantage  of  the  opportumties  which  were  here 
^(fibred  to  him.  *'  I  read  prayers/'  says  he,  *^  but  /  did  not 
qfiem  prctj^**  He  is  soco  induced  to  change  his  siituation  for 
one  more  profitable,  and  in  which  be  esei^pes  from  his  &iend'# 
somtinizing  eye;  y^  he  feels  indignant  at  the  stipposition  thai: 
be  is  going  to  wander  agidn  firom  the  good  path,  Hia  new  situr 
ation  heUig  at  the  veiy  town  from  which  he  had  ran  away  befere 
he  enlistea  as  a  soldier,  he  is  there  p^fectly  weU  kiu)wn;  ia 
found  out  by  many  of  bis  former  dissolute  companiona,  and 
soon  &lla  into  a  complete  round  of  dis«pation  and  vice,  ''  { 
scarcely  ever  returned  to  rest  quite  sober,  and  fek  stupids  i<i 
consequence,  on  the  following  norning.  /  iherefore  most  com^ 
pletely  lost  the  little  devotion  which  I  had  ever  evinced,/or  the 
pt€ij^4  of  a  drunkard  eanu^  be  devatd.  There  were  oiier 
teaeonst  ako^  for  disconlinujAg  the  custom  of  private  prayeir ;  I 
QOuld  not  find  ^ae  that  I  coulu  utter  im^ai/ii^,  without  prayii^ 
to  be  enabled  to  conquer  some  mi  patopensity  or  pinion,  in 
nrhieh  I  chose  to  mdulge^"  V.S09.  What  foUqws,  bowev^  i« 
essential*  "  My  conscienee  certainly  gav^  me  s<mte  shar^  stiQ|^ 
at  times,  but  I  managedt  »t  last,  to  get  the  belter  of  tbm^  i«i 
great  aoeasure ;  they  lost,  at  leasts  much  eS  their  efieet  by  1^ 
ciety  almost  constant,  and  btepody  night  9»d  mommg*'*^ 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  our  hero,  acceding  to  the  re- 
quest of  an  0^  »e%hbour,  to  stand  godftther  Hmt  a  Aild  of 
fiis,  entered  one  day,  with  one  of  his  profiigate  eompaiiions,  die 
parish  church  of  S  ■         ■  '    ,  in  which  Mr.  T  ■  ,  whose 

conversations  we  have  been  ccmsidei^g,  was,  at  the  time^  od^- 
luting:  much  struck  with  his  manner  of  reading  our  eiosellent 
Liturgy,  penetrated  with  the  force  of  a  certain  passage  in  the 
second  lesson,  which  appeared  to  be  peculiarly  addressed  to 
bimse)^  and  agitated  fo^  die  discoinrse  wlueh  foUowed,  and 
which  was  grounded  upon  the  vei^  passage  which  had  so  &iP«h 
bly  impressed  him,  be  is  yet  more  overcome  by  eome  ps^ts  of  the 
omee&T  baptism,  whidi  foUowed  the  seffvie^  An.  old  schools 
feHow,  of  steady  aad  good  principlefi^  observed  his  agitatikm^ 
peacBaadea  him  td  come  home  to*  his  house^  inatead  of  re^ivnins 
to  spend  the  evening  im  druid^enness  with  the  ccrnipvucHK  with 
whom  be  bad  entered  the  chuirch  ;i  amt  th^  have  a  eoftversation 
a#  inteeeslang  iu^nmy  beooneelved.  Our  here  say »  of  his  coes* 
pwon,-^ 
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<'  He  faaned  (he  knAent  flam^^  liD  h  qveead  li  wmrmtli  ovor  mf 
wlkoleaouli  wfaitfli  created  in  me  a  tfairsi  after  rightdo^lBneBSi  dilii  t  feH 
nothing  could  satisfy,  but  the  wate^  i^hieh  fidw  fironi  the  fountain  of 
lifey  and  which  haVe  been  profnised  hy  God|  and  are  freely  givtfd  uat9 
all  who  truly  are  athirst."    P.  %%4t, 

Ptoiii  Alls  time,  theft,  Without  afiy  period  of  trial  gofte  thrdiigh, 
without  any  pr6of  of  sincerity  ffiven,  nay,  with  a  t^ry  qti^^tioH- 
able  appearance  of  countenancing  others  in  that  Whtoh  he  him- 
self disapproved,  we  are  to  Goiisidef  our  h^fo  as  eMvefted, 
The  hext  evening,  after  a  drunken  boUt  iii  T^hich  he  appeared 
to  join,  though  h6  contrived  to  dispose  of  his  shate  o(  th6 
liquor  in  another  way,  he  sits  down,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  book 
cfrititled  "  The  new  Week's  preparaCiori  foi*  a  worthy  receiving 
^t  the  Ldrd*s  Supper,*'  makes  thorough  examination  and  eh- 
cjuiry  into  his  grievous  catalogue  of  sins ;  the  result  of  which 
is,  that  he  writes  a  fiill  confession  of*  all  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  T., 
and  begs  his  advice  and  consolation  upoii  the  occasion. 

Kow  we  may  safely  appeal  to  any  one,  whether,  upon  this 
shewing,  this  young  man  had  iiot  much  to  do  before  his  repen- 
tance could  be  said  to  be  complete  i  that  he  had  niade  a  great 
step  towards  a  true  repentance,  in  a  triie  convi(*tion  of  his  own 
siniulness,  may  safely  be  granted:  but  let  us  recollect,  that  a 
donviction  of  sinfulness  is  not  tke  practice  of  koliness,  nor  may 
be  substituted  for  it.  A  young  man  who  haa  been  weak  enough 
to  yield  to  the  solidtations  of  acquaintance,  to  whom  he  knew 
himself  superior,  both  in  experience  andt  ability,  aft^r  such  a 
lesson  as  affliction  must  have  taught  hun,  and  in  the  midst  of 
such  advantages  as  he  enjoyed,  was  not  to  be  lightly  encouraged 
in  the  belief  that  his  work  was  done.  When  we  recollect  his 
steady  frieiid*s  remark,  "that  he  was  always  in  this  sort  of 
-dilemma,  about  once  in  two  or  th;ree  months,**  p.  214,  and  his 
own  explanation,  that  '^  he  had  gone  through  a  sort  of  I'epign- 
tance  before,  and  though,  alas  I  it  was  a  repentance  to  be  re* 
pen$ed  e/y  yet  it  had  given  him  an  isiight  of  his  duty i*^  we  have 
inteh^l  evidence  that  this  jyardxydm  of  d^6\k^t^i  tbftugii  bjr 
God*5  grace  H  might  be  impreted  into  a  Christian  hblhiess 
of  heaft  and  li^^  was  but  one  of  the  many  progressive  steps 
whyb  THimt  b«  gbne  through  in  tke  ^#5*ge  ttem  vtA^iSisf^ike^ 
and  t^dtfdly-mfndedfteds  to  an  a<i<ieptabl€  ^hU  6t  habitiial 
hofioies*  and  heavenly  mmdednesB.  To  speak  of  ^'complete 
i^penifitieei^  f>eiAg  attained  by  a  ymmg  man  of  two^  and  tweMy^ 

*  Seep.  232  ad  fin.  In  confirmation  of  what  was  said  some  way  back  in 
tfais  article,  about  our  author's  opinion  that  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  entirely  delayed  to  some  fortunate  period  in  a  man's  after  life,  we  hav* 
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or  by  any  man  in  this  worlds  (in  thesensem  which  it  is,  we  pre- 
sume, here  meant,)  discovers,  surely,  want  of  judgment,  and  an 
erroneous  method  of  considering  a  mo^st  important  doctrine. 
Should  God  be  pleased  to  spare  the  life  of  sum  an  one  fo  rano- 
ther  ten  years,  the  very  opening  of  his  understanding  and  expe^ 
rience  of  his  own  heart,  would  of  themselves  shew  him  how 
insufficient  his  former  repentance  was;  how  many  secret  and. 
evil  springs  of  action  were  passed  over  undisturbed;  how 
far  short  liis  hatred  of  confessed  sins  fell  of  that  which  they 
ought  to  have  excited  in  his  mind.  Let  no  one  suppose  that 
he  can  escape  the  necessity  of  renewed  sorrow  for  sin  by  any 
present  repentance  or  conversion  from  the  errors  of  his  past 
ways,  far  less  by  any  sudden  indulgence  of  feeling,  however 
ardent,  however  sincere.  That  which  is  done  now,  must  be 
done  again  at  some  future  time — for  who  sins  not  continually  ? 
The  escape  from  gross  and  open  crime  is,  indeed,  an  important 
step,  and  may  be  considered  worthy  to  form  an  era  in  a  man's 
life.  But  it  is  a  step  which  comparatively  few  can  take,  and 
is  not  to  overwhelm  the  recollection  of  the  many  arduous  strug- 
gles they  must  yet  go  through  to  purify  and  perfect,  and  bring 
themselves,  by  perseverance,  to  the  end  of  tne  course  which  is 
set  before  them. 

With  the  omnipotent  privilege  of  authorship,  a  steady  and 
sensible  farmer,  in  respectable  circumstances,  well  acquainted 
with  our  hero's  course  of  life,  is  made  to  give  him  his  daughter,," 
(for  whose  welfare  he  is  stated  to  be  most  solicitous)  within  three 
or  four  days,  or  thereabouts,  after  this  matter  of  the  conversion^ 
We  can  only  say,  that  we  very  much  doubt,  whether  in  real  life 
any  honest,  prudent  yeoman  would  be  found  thus  to  provide 
for  his  daughter's  happiness ;  or  if  he  should,  whether  he  would 
be  acting  the  part  of  a  wise  father,  or  experienced  judge  of 
mankind. 

the  following  passage  in  page  253.  "  The  c6nver$ion  of  this  ^oung  man,  or 
(in  tli6  wor£  of  the  catechism)  his  death  unto  sin,  and  new  birth  nnto  righ* 
teousness,  by  which,  from  having  been  a  child  •bnoxiaut  to  the  wrqthof  God, 
he  is  doubtless  made  a  child  of  grace,  ....  was  not  brought  about  bjr  any 
sudden  call  from  heaven,  but  was  an  effect  produced  by  his  conscienee,  or  ia ' 
other  words,  the  internal  workings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  aiding  and  assisting 
the  humble  efforts  of  one  of  God's  ministers/'  &d.  If  we  be  not  made  children, 
of  grace  in  baptism,  at  least,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  our  catechism,  there 
is  no  truth  in  words.  How  our  author  gets  over  this  difiBculty,  wc  know  not ; 
or  how,  with  the  same  summary  befbre  him,  he  can  identify  regeneration,  of 
vifhich  an  uticonscious  infant  is  a  recipient,  with  conversion,  which  must  be  the 
act  of  a  responsible  free  agent. 
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Mentations  arid  Reflections  for  a  Month.  i%vao*  Pp«  21^.  Ss.  6d.  Lon- 
don.    Baldwin  and  Co.     1824. 

The  writer  conceals  his  name,  and  we  have  no  clue  whereby  to 
iinpart  it  to  our  readers,  but  whoever  he  may  be,  it  is  with  real 
pleasure  we  devote  a  page  to  his  book — creditable  as  it  is  to  his 
nead  and  heart,  and  calculated  to  promote  a  spirit  of  practical 
Christianity,  wherever  chance  may  introduce  it.  The  "  Medita- 
tions and  Reflections"  are  preceded  by  a  Preface,  which  in  our 
opinion  cannot  fail  of  being  read  with  some  interest  and  profit. 
In  so  small  a  compass  we  have  seldont  met  with  a  combination  of 
more  plain  right  feeling  and  common  sense — qualities  always 
valuable,  but  doubly  so  when  united; 

The  Preface,  addressed  to  the  younger  part  of  the  community, 
in  pointing  out  •**  how  differently  the  great  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel act  on  different  tempers,"  touches  upon  the  difficult  situa-' 
tion  in  which  writers  upon  religious  subjects  are  too  often  placed, 
exposed  to  the  condemnation  of  "  the  enthusiast  as  luke-warm,  or 
of  the  indifferent  as  visionary."  It  then  alludes  to  the  danger- 
ous and  inexplicable  inconsistency  of  those  who  "  complain 
that  religion  is  hard,  but  act  as  if  it  were  the  easiest  possi- 
We  thing,  both  to  comprehend  and  to  practise."  With  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  we  are  reminded  that  **  if  we  think  we  can 
practise  all  we  believe,  by  our  own  efforts  only,  we  are  blinded 
by  vanity  and  presumption.  Without  the  grace  of  God,  scarcely 
could  we  hold  fast  our  faith;  and  the  fruits  of  that  faith  must 
be  nurtured  and  matured  by  the  same  grace.  It  will  not  come 
unbidden."  -We  are  further  reminded,  that  a  knowledge  of 
"  our  own  nothingness  is  necessary  before  we  can  give  up  all  our 
hopes  in  ourselves ;  all  our  reliance  on  our  own  goodness  'or 
talents.  /We  compare  ourselves  to  our  fallen  fellow-creatures,. 
and  are  ready  to  exclaim  at  some  instance  of  vice  or  baseness, 
that  even  the  base  and  the  vicious  can  condemn,  ^  Lord,  I, thank 
thee  that  I  am  not  :as  this  man,'  forgetting  that  the  felon  may 
turn  to  the  murderer,  and  say,  I  surely  am  innocent  in  compa- 
rison of  you  for  there  is  no  blood  on  my  hands."  If  so  many  are 
religious  to  so  little  purpose, «.  e.  without  being  in  consequence 
of  their  attention  to  the  outward  forms  of  godliness,  either  more 
gentle,  more  pure,  more  simple-minded  than  they  would  have 
beep,  had  they  lived  with  no  other  guide  than  morality  and 
worldly  honour,  is  it  not,  we  are  asked,  "because  we  neglect  the 
ground- work  ?     We  have  niot  sufficiently  understood  how  deep  : 
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the  taint  must  have  been^  that  required  the  Son  of  Qod  to  wash 
it  out." 

Two  things  Tery  cHssUnilarj  yet  Ter^^  conittioiii  are  next  pointed 
out  as  contributing  materially  to  diminish  the  effect  of  relkpon 
on  the  hearty  and  to  lower  the  general  tone  of  spiritual  feefing. 
Ist.  A  strong  and  lively  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  which,  if 
unrestrained^  leaves  nothing  sacred  ;  and  2d.  too  familiar  a  me- 
thod of  blending  religious  exercises  with  more  vulgar  employ- 
ments, and  less  elevated  conversation*  The  latter  is  consi- 
dered not  to  belike  the  former,  an  error  arising  from  want  of  r^* 
flection;  on  the  contrary,  *^  a  systematic  practicetwith  many  good 
persons,  who  are  not  aware  how  mudi  they  thereby  diminish  a 
due  rever^:ice  for  the  word  of  Ood,  by  mixing  it  up  with 
trifling  avocations."  Many  veryiudicious  remarks  follow  on  the 
subject  of  family  devotion.  Ttie  difficulties  connected  with 
its  invariable  introduction,  under  all  possible  circumstances, 
ai^  touclied  upon  with  that,  candour  and  deficacy  which  so  im- 
portant a  question  demands. 

The  Preface  concludes  with  some  advice  calculated  to  render 
the  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ^effectual  Mid  profitable;  and 
with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  apply,  during  the  perusal  of  them, 
for  that  ^^  grace  which  will  prompt  us  to  right  actions,  take  from 
us  all  desire  to  glory  in  them,  sanctify  adversity  by^  drawing  u» 
nearer  to  God,  and  enable  us  to  ffo  on  our  way  rejoicing,  know- 
ing that  our  weakness  is  sustained  by  his  strength,  and  our  par- 
don ^if  we  choose  it)  sealed  in  his  blood.*^ 

We  have  but  little  space  left  for  the  Meditations  themselves : 
the  general  style  in  which  tfaov  are  written,  may  be  collected 
flrom  the  above  passages.  Tne  few  extracts  we  shall  make, 
win  therefore  be  such  as  to  illustrate  the  author's  opinion  upon 
.  doctrinal  points. 

**  Oh  OtaatsAL  SiN.*-^TIie  gmlt  of  Adam  htts  be«n  oftes  tbdu^  to 
btfar  littfe  pr^portioa  K>  ike  atrhA  puni^meAt  with  VfUck  it  wan  mtH ; 
aitd  mwf  who  caQ  tliemselTtfs  ChttiCianSy  rduttt  theif  emite  briief  of 
our  partic^mtioA  in  either.  First  with  respect  to  Adam'i  gmh ;  it  itmf 
be  oslivetfed  in  obscure  aiid  flguvative  laagtiiage ;  but  all  that  ii^  good 
for  us  to  know  we  ate  tc^d|  namely,  thai  God  who  created  lii»i  after 
bb  own  image,  aegleeted  not  the  happiness  of  his  eteatare.  His  feti^ 
city  wias  boundless,  bis  power  absolate,  his  knowledge  of  God  clear 
and  comprehensive*^  Not  like  lus  fallen  and  <;orrupted  descendddts, 
had  he  occasional  fflfmpses  of  a  Deity,  who  wrapped  himself  in  clouds 
and  thunder,  but  race  to  face  Be  communed  with  God,  and  hailed  him 
iu  the  garden  with  fearless  love  and  joy.  Having. thus  created  afitd 
blessed  Man,  the  Almighty  required  of^^him  but  one  thhig^  TbcM  the 
Evil  Spirit  stnrred  up  new  JedScrgs  in  man,  and  pot  into  his  heart  new 
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<)9»ur«i.  Hf  erfrftted  first  dintratfCof  dui<  betotiftd  9eiiig  M  urtom  he 
owed  all  his  happiness :  then,  a  desire  io  be  something  better  ^9d 
gi^eater  tban  he  was.  Adam  forget  m  one  day,  his  gratitude  to  heaven 
and  bis  reliance  tin  theauperior  wisdom  of  the  Most  High ;  diaobeying 
the  single  cemmand  he  had  laid  upon  liim.  He  beome  guilty  of  all 
the  sin  ne  had  the  power  of  eommittingi  and  incurred  the  punishment^ 
denounced  against  that  sin."  P.  5 — 5« 

**  On  Faith. — That  perffecf  reUance  on  God,  and  trust  In  his  wis- 
dom and  goodness  which  begets  (aithf  is  much  more  difficult  to  acquire, 
^an  at  mt  sight  would  seem  just  mid  natural*  •  •  -It  is  that  we  are  so 
alive  to  the  things  we  see,  that  our  belief  of  what  we  d<^  not  see  waxes 
feint*  There  is  not  one  of  bs  who  has  not  occasion  to  say  with  teatv« 
*  Lord,  i  believe,  help  ihoiu.  mine  ttdbelkfi'  And  this  was  not  said 
in  a  nmsMmt  of  cekkneas,  of  doubt,  snd  rrresdution ;  no,  it  was  wlnle  the 
first  emtioB  lastod  pro^ieed  by  a  omade."  The  petitioner  *  s«w  tliat 
a  nimck  condd  awid&en  it,  (Us  futh)  but  for  a  moment,  and  feeling  at 
oti£et  how  leeUe  was  Us  faith  at  that  boiiv,  and  bow  likely  it  was  ta 
evajporatein  the  aesUr  be  applied  at  once  to  the  Ibuntaia  head."    P.  9«: 

*'  On  ELECTioN.-^Our  church  has  retained  of  the  Roman  faith  the 
doctrine  of  Electioiv  but  gives  to  it  so  little  of  its  former  weight,  that 
sectaries  innumerable  have  started  u|p  to  vindicate  the  old  teneu  of  exr 
elusion  from  the  benefits  of  redemption."  The  answer  to  the  question 
(Luke  xiii.  ^5.)  **  so  far  fl-om  givihg  the  smallest  encouragement  to  this 
mvesti^tion  of  the  probable  fate  ofothers,  the  questioner  is  only  tt4d  to 
look  to  himself.  *  ferive  to  enter  m  at  the  straight  gate,*  n  the  admo- 
nition in  reply.  He  would  net  have  been  toM  to  strive,  had  Christ 
kBowa  thai  lA  his  striviBg  would  be  inetfectmi'*  P.  1 6» 


Seqfiel  to  the  Grammar  of  Sacred  Itbtory,  being  a  Paraphrase  on  the 
Episik*  and  Gospels  fw  every  Sunday  throughout  the  Year,  with  ex* 
flanatory  Notes ;  to  whidi  is  prejixed  a  simple  tllustration  of  tk^ 
Liturgy,,  and  a  paraphrase  an  the  Church  Catechism.  By  Mary  Ann 
Buii9AU>,  l£mo*  ^  179.  4«.  $d,  bound.  Loodoa*  Whittaber.  1824.. 

Thjk  Authoress  of  tbis  unassiuiujag  paraphrai^«  has  in  two  for- 
mer instances  appeared  before  thejxuDlic  imider  the  most  favoux-* 
afaJe  character-  Her  symboUcal "  illustration  of  the  History  of 
Ep^Ianda**  and  her  ^*  easy  Grauunar  of  Sacred  Hiator]^  iUu8« 
txatmg  the  principal  events  recorded  in.  the  Old  and  New  Tes-r 
taaoent^"  baveidceady  been  each  stamped  with  that  seal  of  merit, 
^ich  sets  its  impression  in  tfie  title  page— -'^  New  Edition  :*'  but 
we  muat  sto^  by  the  way  to  fliafi  a  word  of  cenaure  upea  publisb^ 
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ers,  who  instead  of  saying  what  the  edition  is,  whether  second^ 
third,  or  so  on,  insert  new  before  it.  This  practice  in  many 
cases  savours  of  a  trick  upon  the  pubUc,  and  an  imposition  upon 
the  author.  If  the  latter  have  disposed  of  his  work  conditionally 
to  a  publisher,  how  is  he  to  know  the  progress  of  it,  if  its  issuing 
from  the  press  be  barely  designated  as  a  "  new  edition  ?" 

Amongst  those  signs  of  th^  times,*,  which  call  upon  us  to  make 
comparative  estimates  of  the  present  and  the  past,  there  are  none 
perhaps  inore  chai:aQteristic  than  the  diffusion  of  information, 
and  the  growing  strength  of  intiellect  among  the  female  part  of 
the  community.  It  is  not  only  the  benefit  of  a  more  extended 
and  judicious  education  which  is  now  conferred  on  women':  the 
privilege  of  thinking  deeply  on  serious  subjects,  the  power  of 
making  their  strength  serviceable  to  others,  are  not  now  denied 
them.  Women  of  talent  have  frequently  appeared  in  other 
ages ;  they  excited  some  admiration,  and  more  wonder,  though 
but  few  imitators ;  for  whilst  female  talents  were  suffered  to  ripen 
Vrithout  producing  any  fruits  of  usefulness,  there  existed  a  na- 
tural prejudice  against  their  developement.  Without  some  very 
steady  guiding  principle, .  without  judgment  to  chasten,  and 
modesty  to  correct  it,  genius  has  been  considered,  and  very  pro- 
perly, as  rather  a  dangerous  possession,  not  unlikely  to  gene- 
rate vanity,  and  to  diminish  the  most  engaging  qualities  of  the 
female  mind.  The  Sapphos,  and  the  Aspasias,  and  the  Corinnas 
of  a  former  day,  were  persons  of  acknowledged  talent ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  their  genius  ever  greatly  benefited  themselves,  or 
others ;  and  the  loss  would  certainly  not  have  been  irreparable, 
had  the  world  still  wanted  the  fragments  that  remain  of  their 
works  ;  or  the  moral  they  have  left  us  in  their  lives. 

A  more  lenient  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  learned  ladies 
of  a  comparatively  late  period.  The  lady  Jane  Grey,  the  Royal 
Pupil  of  Ascham,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  and  the 
interesting  "  school,"  as  he  calls  his.  children,  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  are  but  a  few  in  the  bright  circle  of  talented  women  who 
united  great  literary  attainments  to  domestic  virtue, — to  a  chaste- 
ness  and  delicacy,  a  magnanimity  and  simplicity  of  feeling, 
which  fitted  them  to  endure  the  reverses  of  a  chequered  life,  or 
adorn  the  humble  path  of  privacy.  But  as  yet  all  this  literary 
labour,  so  delightful  and  self-rewarding,  was  mere  matter  of 
tai^te.  The  love  of  study  was  scarcely  more  than  a  refined  and 
delic9.te  selfishness,  a  compliance  with  the  fashion  of  the  age,  or 
a  sacrifice  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  parent,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  Jane  Grey,  and  Elizabeth,  a  pleasure  which  counterbalanced 
many  sorrows,  and  made  the  peacefulness  of  the  study  the  ark 
of  refuge,  to  which  the  young  student  fled  from  disturbing  and 
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tryiilg  circumstances  in  h^r  oi^dinary  life.  The  proficieneyuttained 
by  these  female  scholars  was  astonishing ;  the  altar  they  thus 
raised  was  correct  and  classical,  the  offering  of  genius  they  laid 
upon  it  was  worthy  of  them;  but  no  fire  from  heaven  touched  the 
sacrifice,  and  it  wanted  the  gteat  recomn^endation  of  usefulness 
to  consecrate  it ;  something  above  the  perishable  triiunph  of 
learning,  however  praiseworthy,  to  make  it  really  valuable.  We 
may  have  done  some  wrong  to  the  female  writers  of  the  times 
alluded  to,  but  it  surely  was  reserved  for  the  present  day,  to 
have  raised  up  a  band  of  female  gleaners  in  the  broad  field  of 
truth,  who  unostentatiously^  but  unceasingly  have  kept  on  their 
noiseless  and  scarcely  perceptible  path,  gathering  up,  where  the 
more  practised  labourer  had  perhaps  inadvertently  left  a  spot 
unvisited,  and  whilst  as  now,  '^  the  fields  are  white  to  harvest," 
patiently  and  zealously  watching  the  binding  of  the  sheaves, 
and  gleaning  with  an  humble,  but  industrious  hand,  all  the 
scattered  grain. 

Good  sense  and  good  taste,  to  say  nothing  of  religious  deco- 
rum, alike  forbid  women  to  enter  keenly  upon  points  of  religious 
controversy ;  but,  to  **  walk  humbly  with  our  God ;"  by  precept 
and  example  to  lead  others  to  his  footstool ;  ,a^^  with  the  earnp- 
estness  of  maternal  solicitude^  with  the  tenderness  of  maternal 
love,  '^  to  bring  little  children  to  him,*"  are  duties  peculiarly  be- 
fitting those  to  whom  nature  has  allotted  the  task  of  watching 
over  our  first  wants,  and  of  interpreting  our  first  wishes*  In 
this  new  and  brighter  path,  opened  out  by  female  talents,  there 
are  some  names  especidly  endeared  to  us  from  our  earliest  child- 
hood, by  the  well  remembered  perusal  of  little  books,  that 
taught  us  to  reason  early  on  the  duties  of  life,  and  to  trace  in  all 
things,  the  will  of  Him,  who  but  for  them  would  have  been  an 
almost  ^^  unknown  God."  It  is  delightful  to  reflect  on  the  labour 
of  love  which  gives  to  the  names  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer, Miss  Aikin,  Miss  Taylor,  Mrs.  Roberts,  and  a  long  list  of 
femide  writers,  such  an  endeatring'  interest  in  our  minds — to  re- 
member that  these  excellent  women,  generously  passed  by  the 
applauses  they  might  have  gained  in  a  more  ostentatious  walk  of 
literature,  and  bringing  down  dieir  talents  to  the  understandings 
which  they  benevolently  endeavoured  to  form,  simplified  their 
ideas  and  language,  went  back  to  the  bounded  power  of  thought 
in  its  first  efforts,  and  setting  aside  all  idea  of  fame  or  popula- 
rity amongst  the  authors  of  the  day,  curbed  a  genius  capable 
of  much  higher  flights,  and  reduced  it  to  the  lowly  standard  of 
infant  instruction.  It  must  have  required  at  the  outset  not  only 
some  cleverness,  but  some  degree  of  self-denial,  to  make  this 
kind  task  a  pleasing  one ;  nor  is  the  difficulty  of  clothing  the 
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Me^m  of  a  cukivaUd  fnind  in  Aat  cdm^ky  of  IfingiiRg#»  trlftich 
k  Miited  to  an  infant'* compreiiensiony  aiighl  one)  but  tbk  hxM 
been  done,  and  iMflif  a  Ifeping  tongue  bears  aflbclfaig  wkneM  to 
the  sttecess  wilb  wlikli  it  baa  been  aecompKBhed. 

It  i9  not^  hfmtff^f  bere  thoft  tbe  fseai  of  fenale  falent  baa 
'made  a  pause.  We  nngbt  pft>oeed  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Carter. 
Mrs.  Hamikon,  Mrs*  Bowdler,  Miss  Smttb,  Miss  Malit^-^nd 
bfcst^  theugb  net  least,  Mrs.  Harniab  Moi^,  wbo  bas  bad  ^e 
eourage  to  attack  the  prejudiees  of  fashion  $  to  skinniah  wtA  €be 
foHies  of  hl^h  estate^  eren  with  their  own  weapon — wit;  to 
brin^  down  toe  penipe  of  the  worid,  to  AeA  sbnpfieiiy  of  tmth, 
wbi^  owns  but  one  source  of  esudtation^  ^  CS^rist  tbe  power  of 
God,  and  Chriat  the  wisdom  of  God."  Wo  oughi  to  speak  of 
her,  wbo  w^  earnestness  bas  eanied  on  tbe  work  of  ve^ 
bgiotts  instruction  even  under  tbe  exhaustion  «nd  weakness 
of  a  dying  bed,  and  idmost  from  tbe  tomb  bas  addressed  tbe 
Christian  pilgrim  in  the  path  of  life.  These  are  mtmes  whi^ 
fytm  an  s»a  in  the  history  of  mind,  and  prove  that  the  most 
awfid  trufbs,  tbe  most  saered  ckrties,  may  not  unbeoonmngly  be 
•targed  and  impressed  1^  female  talents,  whieh  have  the  power-* 
-ftil  ineitement  -of  a  et^f  earnest,  religious  seal  to  extend  and 
perfect  them.  To  oneindiridnal  of  ^lia  amiaMe  ehiss  we  cannot 
butallnde^  wltbmingled  feeKngsofadmirationand  regret,  of adml- 
mti<m  of  the  judioioa  s  and  ciSeieiit  manner  in  w^bieh  i^e  baa  em- 
ployed her  geniusj^ftd  of  regret  Hhat  tile  lot  of  Hfllietioli  should 
fiave  iaflen  intobcr lap  wkb  greater  frequency  tbanusualfy  bap- 
pena  to  those  wbo  be^n  me  wkb  fair  ptospeots,  «id  descrre 
through  life  to  realise  mem.  The  Authoress  of  ^*  Lecturea  en 
KaraMes  and  Mirades  selected  from  tbe  New  Testament,** 
merits  a  happier  fate,  than  tbe  sad  tale  of  her  calamidea  uniblda, 
end  wbicb  we  are  sorry  to  kern  requires  to  be  totd  to  tbe  worfd, 
that  those  who  are  able  to  do  so,  may  proffer  their  assistance  to 
extricate  her. 

There  are  many  other  female  writers^  wbo  without  an  exehisrve 
devotion  to  this  greater  object;  have  contributed  many  a  mite  to 
the  treasury,  and  who  have  much  promoted  tbe  cauee  of  moral 
aiid  rdigiotis  improvement,  by  Ae  unexmected  aids  they  hare 
brmigbt  to  H,  in  those  simple  but  dcKghtAd  eemposittons,  which 
tend  to  make  the  young  mind  acquainted  with  tbe  Book  of  Life, 
-and  render  its  pages  interesting  as  wel  as  sahitaiy  to  the  hearts 
of  those  little  ones,  of  whom  is  the  kingdom  of  ^od. 

But  we  ferffet  that  we  have  as  yet  omitted  to  descrH^  the  work 
belbre  us,  mhougb  ks  authoress  bas  a  just  claSm  to  a  share  in 
tbe  praises  we  have  been  offering  to  the  female  writers  of  fii^age. 
Her  object  in  the  preducfion,  of  wbidi  this  fk^  duo^tedmo  m 
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the  Sequel^  was  to  render  the  study  of  sacred  hbtory  not  only 
easy  but  interesting,  and  to  contrive  that  it  should  form  an  in- 
te^al  part  of  schod  business.  Each  chapter  con^ns  the  memQ* 
rabie  events  of  a  certain  period^  and  the  corresponding  passages 
in  the  ^ble  Bate  pointed  out.  At  the  conclusion  of  every  chapter 
is  a  short;  reAecti<Hi  suited  to  jOiithM  readers.  an<l.cahnilated  to 
teach  them  how  to  read  with  profit.  A  series  of  appropriate 
questions  is  subjoined^  and  a  vocabulary  of  names  and  places, 
witb  references  to  the' chapter  and  verse  where  they  may  be 
feiiflid* 

The  Sequel  to  the  Gmmsnar  is  designed  to  giv>e  to  young 
Teadersy  a  dear  understanding  of  the  intension  and  us<^ul- 
«efcs  of  our  beaxrtiftil  chorch  ritual,  so  far  at  least  as  it  reiales 
ta  liie  ntoming  and  evening  services  for  Sundays,  CSbristnuuH 
day,  and  Passion  week.  It  modestly  professes  to  contain  nothing 
memiy  bed;  we  can  testify  that  it  oontains  much  that  is  imp<H^fit, 
and  that  it  is  compiled  witHJudgment  and  e^ct.  The  Introduc* 
tion  is  taken  from  Atterbury's  sermons  on  the  Beauty  of  the 
Liturgy ;  and  die  Liturgy  itself  is  principally  explain^  by  an 
Abridgment  i)fWheatley*8  ^'  Rational  illustration  of  <lieCbiimioii 
Prayer.'*  Mrs.  Rundau  had  probaUy  arranged  her  papers 
he&re  she  became  acquainted  with  Bishop  Mant's  work  en  the 
same  mifa^eety  or  douraeas  she  would  have  avafiled  hei^self  of  it. 
The  panqafanae  on  the  epbtles  and  goi^ls  is  done  with  the  aid 
of  tiie  Rev.  W.  dtlpaa's  "^  Bxposition  of  tlie  New  Testament,^ 
and  (iiort  pvefaces  a»e  prefixed  where  exposition  19  necessary. 
Explanatory  notea  are  appended,  which  answer  the  double  pur* 
pose  of  amnsemeirt  and  instruction. 

We  select  by  way  of  specimen  die  paraphrase  of  tiie  epislk 
Ibr  the  second  Sunday  in  Adient. 

^  The  Epistle,  Rom.  xv.  4.  Preface,  The  Apostle  having  exhorted 
his  dmciples  to  bear  with  the  weakness  of  others,  bids  them  renieml)er 
the  blessed  example  of  our  Savioqr,  and  continues :  hence, 

Learn  those  prineiples  of  Christian  <;liarity,  which  are  the  foundation 
of  your  h<ms ;  and  may  €^d  Ahnighty  enable  yon  to  redaee  them  to 
practice:  mat  your  petitions  to  Oed  may  aiiMnd  from  hearts  fviH  of 
love  to  esKh-otber !  In.  a  word,  sbew  thai  aActioa  t#  each  other  whii^ 
Xukritt  jdiewsd  tp  us  att.  L^t  the  Gcnt^  Mspeet  d)f  Jsnv  as  Christ  was 
in  a  peciiliiar  nuotne;  tk«  Mjemiab  of  theiev««  iiy  fnKUiiig  the  ^isdic^ 
tions  of  their  prophets ;  and  let  the  Jews  respect  the  <iiiRiiIf ;  aa  he 
equdUly  fuliU s  the  pradiction$  of  ^e  same  pr<^pb«ts  ^  who  bav^e  wiih  one 
.voice  notified  Us  gr^c^oMs  caH  to  the  biefsiogs  of  the  Ck>3pel,  God 
^rant  that  you  in^  all  believe  the  great  truths  of  tlve  Gospel^  w.d,  rs« 
joiee  in  i|s  blessed  hopes.,  with  upaniuiity  ai^d  jeace  5"  P.  39. 
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Ingenuous  Scruples,  chiefly  relating  to  ilte  Observance  of  the  Sabbath^ 
.    answered :  in  eight  Letters,  forming  a  supposed  Series  from  a  Father 

to  his  Daughter,  By  Alicia  Catherine  Manx.     8vo.     Pp.    158. 

^s.     London.    Riviogtons.     1824. 

These  Letters  are  of  a  cast  very  superior  to  the  common  pro*^ 
duce  of  a  "  juvenile  library :"  they  afford  much  encourage- 
ment to  correct  feeling,  and  much  support  in  the  performance 
of  religious  duty,  where  the  ingenuousness  of  youth,  and  the 
purity  of  early  principles  are  unhappily  endangered  by  the 
seductions  of  ill  example.  '^  Fictitious  as  may  he  the'  charac- 
ters of  the  father  and  daughter  here  presented  to  the  reader, 
neither  the  scruples  of  the  latter  are  imagmary,  nor  the  senti* 
ments  of  the  former  other  than  have  been  applied  to  meet 
them." 

The  manner  in  which  Sunday  is  passed  in  London  by  a 
large  portion  of  those  who  move  in  fashionable  circles,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  raise  painM  emotions  in  a  well-regulated  mind 
— ^in  a  mind  accustomed  to  cherish,  as  an  invaluable  privilege, 
the  periodical  return  of  the  cheerful  day  of  rest — to  keep  it 
holy*  Although  the  practices  condemned  in  the  volume  before 
us,  with  no  puritanical  severity,  but  with  Christian  firmness, 
exist  chiefly  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  gay  metropolis,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that  the  spirit  of  worldliness  and  religious  indif- 
ference from  which  they  springs  is  discoverable  even  in  scenes 
where  every  thing  best  conspires  to  promote  serious  and  salu- 
tary reflection.  The  hurry  and  bustle,  the  gUtter  and  display, 
which,  in  the  one  case,  exclude  quiet  meditation,  and  a  culti- 
vation of  the  devotional  feelings  arising  from  the  discharge  of 
public  religious  duties,  are  in  others  exchanged  only  for  trifling 
vanities,  or  listless  indolence,  or  secular  occupation.  These  are 
equally  at  variance  with  the  right  improvement  of  the  con- 
secrated  hours,  which,  by  the  obligations  of  the  Sabbath,  are 
shielded  from  the  intrusion  of  worldly  pursuits,  and  set  free  to 
further  the  one  great  end  which  we  endeavour ^  too  often  in- 
effectually, to  recollect  as  we  ought,  amidst  the  pressure  of 
temporal  concerns. 

Non-attendance  upon  public  worship, — Sunday  visiting,  at 
home  and  abroad, — evening  dissipation,  and  other  practices  un- 
suitable to  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  are  too  glaringly  Inconsistent 
with  the  profession  of  piety,*  to  need  any  proof  of  their  sinful- 
ness ;  our  author,  therefcHre,  rather  points  the  attention  of  her 
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young  fiHidetB  to  that  intidioos  enemy  cf  fBtxirie  f«etitiade«-*« 
wok  complianee  wilih  fashion,  ew^om,  or  MrsuaBion^  which  t<^ 
often  betraya  its  ttcdm  jtt(x>  the  sin  of  feUowing  a  inukitude  to 
do  eriL  On  Ais  subject  the  foHowhig  sdyioe  evinces  a  mature 
and  discijninating  judgment., 

^*  Provided  changes  and  fkshions  possess  nothing  reprehensible  ini 
themselves,  the  frequency  or  variety  of  either  may  be  immaterial. 
Let  every  one,  and  particularly  the  young,  of  both  sexes,  conform  to 

them  in  moderation But  we  are  not  to  be  deceived  into  a  belief, 

that  whatever  fiishion  authorizes  must  be  adhered  to — whatever  taste 
dktd^B  miist  be  harmless.  These  will  oecasionaUy,  and  but  too  mam* 
fatly,  oveilei^  the  boundaries  4)f  duty  and  conscience,  and  ia  suck  in- 
sfaaees  we  aw  adled  upon  to  resist  their  innovations  with  finn  and  in* 
flexifaie  opfKHRtion*  We  are  aeither  to  yield  nor  temporize,  it  is  not 
sufficient  tfasA  we  lefttse  our  acqaiesoenoe,  but  it  mnst  be  evident  ^mbf 
we  do  so.  for  the  sdke  of  ous4>«»b  siaccarity,  and  the  iafluenoe  which 
our  exataides  may  exercise  over  others,  we  aoMst  honestly  confess  the 
reasons  of  our  dissension^  and  dare,  at  proper  seasons,  to  acknowledge 
that  we  are  un&shionable,  not  because  it  is  inconvenient,  or  agmnst 
our  interest,  or  at  variance  with  our  own  tastes  and  inclinations  to  be 
otherwise,  hut  because  the  thing  proposed  eanoot  be  complied  with 
without  an  infringement  of  the  Divine  law  ;  and  because  in  the  face  of 
sudi  restrictions,  we  have  not  the  hardihood  to  fly,  we  must  rest  our* 
selves  upon  the  orcHaanoes  of  our  God,  and  be  driven  thence  by  no  in- 
sidious or  flattering  enticements  whatsoever,  we  must  remember  the 
cross  of  bsptisiif,  the  badge  of  our  Christian  profession,  and  find  in  it 
the  antidote  to  eveiy  root  of  temptation.'*  P.  47. 

The  isame  steadiness  of  principle  i^  necessary  tx>  regulate  that 
easy  acquiescence,  in  the  proposals  of  othem,  that  gentle  yield- 
ing to  their  wishes^  whico,  however  eztgaging  and  amiable  as  a 
disposition,  Is  frequently  a  dangegcous  snare  to  the  young  and 
unstable.  Kot  less  perilops  is  the  fear  of  ridicule^  On  this 
point  it  is  well  remarked: 

**  The  attacks  of  ridioaie  vte  as  varied  as  they  are  vexatious; 
«Haetimes  ihey  me  made  opeaiy  and  wvthoat  disguise,  and  theoe  are  by 
ftr  themoat  meroifhl :  for  gnaetaily  having  bat  a  slight  ibiindation  to 
rest  upeB,:tibey  require  only  a  moderate  degree  of  firauiess  and  coari^ 
to  resist  and  turn  them  bade  upon  their  tl^aghtlesslev^elier.  Besides^ 
*when  openly  made,  it  is  more  frequently  done  in  jest  than  earnest,  and 
may  be  answered  with  the  same  playfulness  and  good  humour  with 
which  they  were  employed.  But  it  is  the  sly,  though  bitter  sarcasm— -the 
tone  of  irony  which  shakes  the  most  indifferent  observation ;  the  sneer, 
perceptible  to  none  but  the  most  delicate  apprehension,  which  come 
armed  with  such  power  to  irritate  and  destroy. 

In  the  last  two  letters  is  briefly  considered,  the  case  of  those, 
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vho,  alarmed  at  the  carelessness  of  the  votaries  of  the  woirld, 
as  to  their  eternal  interests^  fly  into  the  contrary  extreme^  and 
renounce  even  its  innocent  gratifications  and  amusements. 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  assertion,  that  these  two  descrip*^ 
tions  of  persons  mutually  injure  each  other ;  and  that  though 
the  errors  of  the  one  class  have  the  extenuation  of  good  inten* 
tion,  sincerity  of  feeling,  and  much  endurance,-  yet.  these  right 
principles  ought  to  be  assisted  and  proved  by  the  exercise  of  a 
calm  and  dispassionate  judgment. 

'.  Many  useful  hints,  for  the  regulation  of  conduct  and.  de- 
meanour, are  interspersed  throughout  the  work,  ^or  instance 
-—in  recommending  a  certain  freedom  of  intercourse  in  general 
society,  the  author  draws  the  line  in  the  proper  place ;  she  is 
far  from  extending  the  same  liberty  to  private  intimacies,  much 
less  to  the  sacred  ties  of  friendship.  ^*  I  would  strongly  advise 
you,'*  says  she  to  her  young  ladies,  **  to  shrink  from  any  thing 
uke  an  intimate  association  with  any  persons  on  whose  religious 
principles  you  cannot  entirely  depend."  P.  140. 

The  volume  concludes  with  an  admonition  against  wandering 
from  church  to  church,  as  well  as  against  following  the  dictates 
x)f  mere  inclination,  in  the  selection  of  the  sanctuary  in  which  to 
offer  up  the  homage  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  to  receive  the 
message  of  good  tidings  delivered  in  the  gospel  of  peace* 
r  This  interesting  litt^  work  is  framed  with  so  much  attention 
to  nature,  and  contains  so  faithful  a  picture  of  real  life^  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  please,  whilst  it  may  aflford  instruction  to  Bome  of 
maturer.  years  than  those  for  whom  it  was  expressly  written. 
The  Teacher  is  evidently  conversant  with  the  scenes  through 
which  she  undertakes  to  guide  her  pupils  ;  and  this  alone, 
though  a  very  essential,  is  not  a  very  common  qualification.  A 
revision  of  the  language,  in  the  event  of  a  second  edition,  might 
be  productive  of  improvement.  There  is  too  much  attempt  at 
fine  writing,  which  sometimes  destroys'the  good  effect  of  a  sen- 
rible  observation;  A  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  expres- 
sion, and  a  negligent  phraseology,  which  pass  unnoticed  in  the 
^^  casual  discussion  of  the  closet,"  dimimsh  the  pleasure  widi 
which  the  public  may  be  expected  to  receive  sucn  discussions, 
«^hen  "  modelled  into  the  form  of  letters." 
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Familiar  Illttstrationt  of  the  Principal  Evidences  and  Design  of  Chrtsr 
tianity      -By  Maria  Hack,     12mo.  Pp.322.    Ss,    London.   Har- 
1   vey  and  Darton. 

Out  of  the  multifarious  stock  accumulated  by  Messrs.  Darton 
and  Harvey  for  the  amusement  and  education  of  our  "  younger 
branches/'  the  discriminating  hand  may  sometimes  pick  a  tmy 
volume,  the  character  of  which  is  decidedly  above  its  destina- 
tion. Such  is  this  last  publication  of  Mrs.  Maria  Hack.  There 
fs  here  no  want  of  theology,  or  of  literature,  or  of  science — on 
an  appropriate  scale.  But  still  we  say,  Would  she  had  given 
ys  sopae  more  stories !  for  though  the  "  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity" have  received  no  other  injury  from  her  pen,  than  being 
mixed  up  with  the  interlocutions  of  Harry  and  Mamma,  we  are 
not  satisfied  that  the  impression  made  by  this  familiarizing  ma- 
nia of  the  day,  is,  in  such  matters  as  are  here  treisited  of,  at  all 
advantageous  to  the  cause  of  sound  religion.  If  we  must  take 
pleasure  in  juvenile  discussions  on  the  evidences,  prophecies, 
atid  miracles,  we  have  no  objection  to  receive  our  instructions 
from  Mrs.  Hack ;  but'we  should  be  satisfied  with  our  children 
if  they  were  to  limit  their  attainments  in  divinity  to  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  their  catechism,  and  a  general  knowledge  of 
their  Bible,  as  is  set  before  them  in  the  simple  abridgements  and 
niustrations  of  some  of  the  ladies  whose  names  we  have  men- 
tioned in  a  precediAg  article. 

.'  The  professed  object  of  the  present  audioress,  is  to  combine 
a  short  and  simple  view  of  the  evidences  and  design  of  Chris* 
tianity,  with  such  information  as  is  generally  interesting  to  young 
persons.   . 

.  In  treating  of  the  evidence  arising  from  the  sufferings  of  the 
^arly  Christians,  from  miracles,  and  from  prophecy,  the  sub-* 
stance  of  the  argument  is  avowedly  taken  from  Paley,  Farmer, 
^knd  -N^i^rtbn,  interwoven  with  extracts  from  ancienjt  and  modern 
history,  firom  travels  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  and  from 
every  sort  of  work  which  can  contribute  to  the  illustration  of 
the  Sacred  Volume,  in  reference  to  the  persons,  manners,  cus- 
toms, or  events  mentioned  therein.  The  following  Ust  of  the 
^nning- titles,  under  the  head  ^^  Evidence  of  Miracles,"  affords 
a  specimen  of  the  variety  of  matter  with  which  this  friend  to 
youth  endeavours  to  allure  her  readers  to  the  enquiry  after 
divine  truth,  but  the  very  nature  of  an  analysis  precludes  the 
possibility  of  exempli|ying  the  principal  merit  of  the  book^ 
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which  consists  in  the  clevei^ess  with  which  a  mass  of  disjoiiited 
materials  is  formed  into  a  connected  epitome. 

**  Economy  observable  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence-^Evi* 
dence  of  Miracles — Prediction  of  Columbus — Uniformity  of  the  laws 
of  Nature — They  can  be  violated  by  God  only — Miracles  the  signs  of 
of  a  Prophet — Magicians  of  Egypt— The  Magi — Roger  Bacon — Jew- 
ish Tradition — Chinese  Ju^lers — Why  the  Jews  were  not  convinced 
by  Miracles — Prejudice*  oF tlrt  Greeks  and  Romans'^'Ilie  spirit  of 
enquiry  brought  Magic  Ifito  cGHtempt,  and  eslaMi^ed  ttle  authority  of 
Miracles."    P.  77. 

tn  th6  class  on  prophecy,  Pole's  M^esidah  is  mdde  die  ground- 
work of  A  comparison  between  the  piredictioiis  concerning  onr 
Saviour  and  die  Gospel  narrative. 

The  historical  illustradons  of  the  ftilfilmBnt  of  our  Lord's 
prophecy  respecting  the  rtiiti  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem,  the  general  publicadonof  the  Gosp^,  thne  dan^ 
and  sufiferings  of  me  early  Christians,  are  interesting  enou^ ; 
the  exact  completion  of  minute  predicted ,  parttcuScTB  being 
clearly  pointed  out  from  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  and  of  hea- 
then and  Christian  Writers.  The  last  chapter  discourses  of  the 
nature  and  efibct  of  faith,  and  of  the  evidences  po^esscrd  bji^ 
the  patriarchs  before  and  after  tii^  flood.  The  practical  con- 
clusion of  the  vohime  is  as  follows. 

"  They  (the  evidences  of  Christianity)  are  very  important,  and  I  wish 
you  clearly  to  understand  th^n,  that  you  may  know  what  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  diere  are  for  believing  Cbristianity  to  be  a  £vine  Re- 
velation. Such  knowledge  will  be  valuable  to  you,  not  only  finr  your 
own  satisfaction  at  present,  but  if,  when  yon  ore  a  man,  y<)fU  ihoold 
meet  with  irreligious  persons,  who  are  indined  to  rejebt  or  ewftdenm  the 
Qiristikn  faiA,  yoa  will  (thaft  yoa  may)  perceive,  the  emptmess  of  tfieir 
objectiuM.  But  a  mere  perception  of  the  t^mih  <^  Qiristianity  V9&\ 
avail  nothing.  May  God  grant  you,  my  dear  child,  the  inediHMdlde 
hlfeisshigs  which  flow  ilrgni  a  cordial  reception  of  it !  May  yim  possess 
ifdth  in  his  word*  devotednets  to  his  service^  readiness  to  mibmit  in  ail 
things  to  his  will !  May  you  think  it  your  greatest  joy  to  en^^y  idl 
your  facuhiea^  you):  possessions,  your  liife,  in  pr<»notinghis  glwy !  May- 
you  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all  jour  aoi^ 
and  with  all  your  strength  !"     P.  ^20. 


Jhhkla  Tktoiogwd,  or  the  EUitamU  of  SefipMml  Jt>iMfeiJ|f^,  pmmud 
inimeTtdifttbtrFim.    A  Sheet.    U.  It.   Londto.    €ade)l.    Wt5. 

It  ndgfai  well  be  snpposed  that  our  attlsntion  wotild  he  <ex€ited 
by  such  a  title  as  '•  Tabula  Theologicii>"  Md  as  the  Wo*k  is  pro- 
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fe^naHy  detigincd  *^lbr  &e  uee  of  j^tudsnts  w^  vot^ld  decline 
tlie  popular  extremes  of  matehulism  and  vAVAriastc,  ^n^  pr«* 
pare  tkemBekee  for  judieiously  ei^olaiiiing  the  seiRer^l  FARXisf  of 
the  Sfefifitiira}  aystem^  hy  preyiood^r  ccgardiDg  it  as  a  whole/' 
ire  ittiglit  further  he  aiq)eoted  to  feel  soxnewhat  pv^udlised  in  it^ 
ftvoiur.  Neitiier^  after  a  due  examiuatioo  of  the  ptap^  and  tj^e 
iDttle  HI  wbidi^  k  10  executed,  ^a^e  we  an^  reason  to  withhold 
eitf  teatimoiiy>  as  to  the  ingenuity  of  desigii  di9tinguisbabI^ 
throughout}  and.  as  to  itfi  utility  in  the  way  of  docti^inal  illi^ra- 
lion  :  our  tnaifi  obj^etion,  if  it  be  worth  while  to  state  it,  is  to  the 
iiieon^enient  fevm.  £x^a-atla«  sheets  are  vevy  r^puL^ve^  aJ94 
mheasi  the  mfttter  spread  out  upon  then  requires  doae  poi^- 
aiAeroiioiiy  iihey  are  roost  unmanageable.  Moreoyer^  the  tab^* 
iar  afraa^ement  ^  important  aufaje($|;s,  conveys  w  idea  of 
madkery,  w]iaidi«  in  the  present  inat^iK^y  is  hym  means  cb^cge- 
Mb  on  the  armnger,  who  is  eyidefit}y  a  ^cbofar  ftud  a  divine, — 
ve  flbQuU  be  glsui  if  we  could  addi  a  mlP  of  tf^te.  For  tbis 
Beaaosi,  if  we  may  vol  hope  to  ae?  the  Atlaa  redufspd  to  f^f^ 
actaro  diape,  we  wiB,  ^nevertheless)  teU  what  ar^  the  ^oi^rits  of 
Ihe  ^  View*'  m  its  preaemt  Ibmu 

In^nriBiifi,  we  admil;  that  the  etaiffsf^mg  ^^  is  eifj^osat^d  in  a 
superior  style  of  elegance  and  correctness,  and  tha(  tim  f^c^* 
taralantl^oriliBs,  hoth  in  GnsafciHid  Jg^lish,  fire  w^  airrau0ed. 
The  mtlj  lypograpbical  iuiaeawaoii^  whieb  lye  obsp^ye^  are 
liMfie  irrriMk  tHs  sceond  ^^  Particular  Statement;,"  over  the  word 
Ai^  there  is  a  toefisrenee  to  MaiM^  i.  3,  whipb  ^e  suppose  w^ 
intenied  io  be  Matt.  iy.  & ;  and  on  the  oppoi4te  aide  tb^re  apr 
peass  as  9MS  oiAiMtf,  instefiid  Qi%i6'nt^  otmm$* 

Jm  gmng  his  English  Seiriptural  iervm,  the  author  (e^sxept  jb 
faro  inafcanoes,  ^pwmym  Sff^or,  the  Bias  of  Sense,  and  ^mM' 
t^sinutvu,  the  Bias  of  SpoitJ  adopts  throughout  the  autho- 
rized translation,  leaving  the  affinities  botweei^  certain  terms  to 
ntpe^it  chiefly  fiBom  the&  da»Hiioation  in  the  original  jQreelc— 
oiia,  indeed,  wt^  take  to  he  his  real  motiye  Sot  introducing  a 
aynopsis  fit  ih&  Oneefc  and  EngUsb  aul^rities.  The  affinities 
cf  B^aficatiim,  ^r  inatan/c^,  not  wanifisst  to  the  English  reader, 
hut  which  are  very  conspicucwshr  so  to  thoa^^  who  i^^derst^Ji^ 
the  Gma^k,  mH  appear  m  the  fMPwif^g  sh<^t  abstract* 
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Under  this  form  of  classification,  the  tSkt&tj  of  certain  serip* 
tnral  terms,  in  the  original  language,  must  be  sufficiently  ap|>a« 
rent ;  while  by  the  place  whieh  the  term  ij/t^ii  obtains  in.  the 
**  Tabula,"  tTC  author  ingeniously  avoids  the  two  opposite  ex^ 
tremes  (of  materialism  and  fanaticism,)  leavmg  man  as  an  agent 
on  the  one  hand,  too  independent  to  suffer  annihilation  in  the 
corruptibility  of  matter;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  too  inti^ 
mately  aUied  to  the  material  world,  to  rely  with  {Presumptuous 
confidence  upon  the  efficacy  of  supernatural  resources. 

Beyond  the  general  intention  visible  on  the  &ce  of  the 
work,  the  particular  purpose  which  it  is  designed  to  answer, 
seems  to  be  this,  to  determine,  by  some  conspicuous  and  seien"" 
tific  method  of  arrangement,  the  true  analo^cal  force,  and  the 
right  appUcation  of  certain  parts  of  the  Scriptural  History,  by 
a  reference  to  the  whole,  without  altering,  and,  indeed,  without 
interfering,  with  the  passages  as  they  stand  in  the  original 
Taking  this  to  be  the  author's  real  design,  we  see  nothing 
objectionable  in  the  first  doctrinal  outhne,  or  first  '^general 
statement,*'  by  which,  agreeably  to  the  Scriptural  system,  the 
nature  of  man  is  related  both  to  the  natural  and  spiritual,  worlds, 
as  exhibited  with  reference  to  two  distinct  and  characteristic 
principles  of  agency. 

In  descending  from  the  '^general'*  to  the  first  ^particular 
statement,"  relating  to  the  temptation  and  fidl  of  the  first 
Adam  in  Paradise, — although  we  will  riot  pretend  to  say  that; 
by  this  system  of  arrangement,  the  Scriptural  history  is  made^ 
in  all  respects,  doctrins^y  clear  and  decisive ;  yet,  thus  &r  we 
feel  justified  in  admitting,  that  the  author's  design,  which  is  by 
no  means  likely  to  mislead  the  judgment  in  any  material  point, 
(embraces  all  the  advantages  of  an  allegorical  and  mystical 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptural  history,  without  any  attempt  to 
do  away  its  Hteral  force  and  propriety. 

*  In  this  first  "particular  statement,'*  however,  although  we 
do  not  mean  to  accuse  the  author  of  any  design  to  alter  or  to 
misquote  the  original  Greek  text  as  it  stands  in  the  Septuagint ; 
yet,  in  his  reference  to  Genesis  iii.  2%  he  has  given  what  is  im* 
pUed,  instead  of  what  is  absolutely  written,  with  only  an  indi- 
rect acknowledgement  of  it;  and  we  would  fiurther  surest  for 
his  consideration,  who,  we  suppose,  desires  to  be  scientifi- 
cally correct  in  the  use  and  application  of  Scriptural  terms, 
whether,  to  the  queries  which  he  has  made  rdative  to  the 
Tree  of  Life,-'-^hat  Life  which  is  the  light  of  men,— he  ought 
not  to  have  subscribed  some  such  qualifying  ex|xre8sions  as  the 
following,  viz.:  ^* otherwise  than  prospectivdy  or  by  antici^ 
pation." 
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-  l^equerieitnuitlius;   . 

But  what  is  here  implied 
Of  food  to  gratify  the  taste  of  Sense  f 
Of  beauty  to  attract  the  eyes  of  S,ense  ? 
Of  good  and  evil  to  be  discerned  by  Sense? 

We  would  subjoin,  "  otherwise  than  prophetically,  or  by  way 
of  anticipation,"  because  objects  of  sense,  when  regarded  only 
prospectively,  or  by  anticipation,  nmy  be  considered  as  ob- 
jects of  faith,  and  these  qualifying  expressions,  we  conceive; 
would  be  favourable  to  the  designs  of  the  andbor. 

What  we  have  already  said  with  regard  to  the  "  particulai^ 
statement/'  which  represents  the  fall  of  the  first  Adam  in  Parar^ 
disc,  and  the  doctnne  of  original  sin,  applies  aho  to  the  sub^ 
sequent  "particular  statement,'*  which  represents  the  victory  of 
the  second  Adam,  and  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  regenerationit 
as  well  as  to  the  concluding  "  general  statement,"— that  is  to 
say, — estimating  what  is  jucOcious  in  the  parts  by  a  reference  to 
the  whole ;  we  have  no  specific  objection  to  this  method  of  re- 
presenting the  outline  of  Scriptural  history,-'-if  it  could  be  effected 
within  a  smaller  field  of  vision. 


^ Hymn  on  the  Resurrection;  to  which  are  added,  A  Hymn  on  St^ 
FranciSf  and  the  Postiana,     Limerick.    M'Aulifi^*   . 

Jesw,  Joseph,  and  Mary ;  to  which  are  added,  A  Hymn  on  the  Resur- 
rection, and  A  Hymn  on  Elias  the  Prophet.  Limerick*  S.  B.Goggin. 

The  Divmfi  Jerv^alems  and  a  Hymn  on  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,     Belfast.    J.  Smyth. 

A  Hymn  on  the  fourteen  Stations  of  the  Cross.     Belfast. 

Hymn  on  John  the  Baptist.  Hymn  for  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Omaglu 
J.  Robinson. 

CastilianMaid;.  to  which  are,  added,  the  Bard,  and  Rumpty  Bumpty 
Be.    Limerick.     S.  B.  Goggin. 

The  Irishman* s  Lamentation;  Rynardine,  8^c.   Limerick.    S.  B.  Goggiil. 

'The  Cottage  Maid;  to  which  are  annexed,  a  new  Cathaleen  ThYial. 
The  Papered  up  Hair.    Limerick.     G.  M*Auliff. 

Savourneen  Deelash.    Crawford s  Porter,  %c.   Limerick.  S.  B.  Goggin; 

An.  Elegy  on  the  late  Rev.  FcUher  Mulqueeny ;  to  which  is  added,  Paddy 

.  Whaek.    lAmeacli.    S*  B.  Goggin. 
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Granua  Weak    Irish  Manufacture.    Weep  on.  Weep  m.  JJmerkk^    S* 

B.  Goggin. 
Murraugh  O'Molu^han.     The  Miutmt  B^  ^    limerick.     S.  B. 

Goggin. 
Despair  not,  Sweet  Erin.    Castle  Hyde,  Sfc.   Lrmerick.  S.  B.  Goggin. 

Part  of  the  matter,  wbich  this  article  professes  to  notice^  in«y 
appear,  at  first  sigh^  to  be  very  extraneous  in  a  Review^  which 
oalts  itaelf,  by  way  of  distinctionj  The^gicul;  but  we  beg  to 
remind  our  ^readers,  that  we  hold  ourselves  at  liberty  to 
BOtic^  any  publicatioii  which  shall  issue  from  the  press,  if  it  be 
oi^ly  remotdy  apjplicaliile  to  religjbus  purposes.  If  otir  meiaaory 
do  not  fail  us»  it  was  3h^idaa  who  said  to  a  Mend,  when 
some  eonversatioa  turoecjl  upon  the  kxfiuence  wjbich  ^^fifere^ 
produeticms  have  upon  the  public  miiK^  "  het  me  write  your 
fiatibnal  songsi  and  I  wifl  leave  all  the  rest  to  you.'*  Shendan 
was  thmliiBgi  perhsps,  of  his  coui^trymen,  when  he  made  this 
decIaraition~^  there  is  not  a  m^re  enthusiastic  race  under  ihe 
siiin  than  thfe  Irish;  their  hmguMei  thekr  humoiur,  their  quick 
sensibility,  their  rapidity  of  thought^  their  versatile  maLg^mtkm^ 
and  sanguine  temperament  render  them  keenly  alive  to  the  im- 
pression of  song.  But  unfortunately  not  a  few  of  their  poets 
and  rhymers,  and  their  Clergy  too,  have  taken  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  the  wild  romantic  character  of  the  nation,  and  in- 
stead of  moulding  the  people  to  good,  as  they  might  have  done, 
have  pursued  a  Smrse  the  very  reverse  ei  diat  luh^pled  by  the 
fiEibulous  bard  ani  pdeit  of  dd :  . 

'^  Silvestres  howines  sacer  ioterpresque  Deorum 
Caedibus  et  victu  fceda  deterruit  Orpheus.** 

Moa.  Ar.  PoeLMl. 

The  poUtical^  moral,  and  reUgious  character  of  the  low«r 
Irish  Jhas  been  mevously  affected  bv  the  wor^e  than  ."  Fescen- 
nina  Licentia**  mat  has  prevailed  of  late;  and  a  few  spec^ens 
which  we  mean  to  give  of  the  hjmns,  songs,  and  balladsj  which 
#re  most  piopular  in  t3i»  sister  udand,  wiD  shew  that  we  are  not 
rambling  beyond  our  proposed  UinitB>  when  we  WKalat  even  the 
latter  of  these  the  tpp>c  of  seriaua  dj^sci^ssio^  The  sui>)ipet 
was  sug^sted  to  u$  by  a  gentlem^ii>  whp  hm  lately  hem  tra- 
velling m  Ireland^,  and  who  had  opportunities  of  seeii^  ^at 
those  who  enjoy  an  influence  over  the  piinfls  of  this  apei^- 
hearted,  but  tmcultivated  people,  (we  are  speaking  of  the  pea- 
santry and  worfcfaig  ovier^)  ha^  em  iimdloka  design  in  en- 
couraging the  circulation  of -eopposifiiona  of  the  «i^st  j^fpomte 
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MtaM,  vaAi  tegiuA  to  liicarary  merit,  in  sone  ifs^^ectK  Idie 
DUtAQml  teste  i$  jrajsed  ftb^ve  Ad  atanditfsd  of  pensons.vdm  cim^ 
•litaite  the  smm  of  die  populatfan,  and  in  oduniit  ia  deprwaod 
considierably  bdtnr  it,  by  me  Bietrieal|iieee8  to  fdiiiBii  ^m  alude. 
if  tiie  song  be  politicai^  there  asre  a  line  tone  and  flpirity  a  le% 
e^lei  or  heart-tondbing  and  insmnng  sentiments  perra^g  it, 
whidh  are  ealcalated  to  derate  me  riews  of  flrose  ^o  join  in 
lite  chorns,  or  listen  to  t^e  words,  above  tbe  condition  of  such 
;^s  are  to  toil  for  their  daily  bread*  On  the  other  hand,  Sf  the 
lav  be  of  a  moral  or  religious  cast^  its  quality  is  the  very  reverse 
of  that  of  the  other,  and  slavish  dogmas,  groveUjuag  th<Mi£hte^ 
wd  unworthy  ot  deba^g  lessons  run  throvffh  many  of  th^ 
Cues.  In  the  fonner,  such  expressions  as  '^  holy  fire,"  '^  mafo'v 
sacred  rights,"  and  ^^  dimity  divine,"  abound ;  in  the  Utter, 
tkey  never  once  oecur.  what  can  be  the  result  ef  this,  but 
tfmt  Ae  people  are  excited,  urged  on,  and  driven  to  d^pem- 
iSon,  and  to  secret  disaffection,  if  not  open  msurrection,  by  t!hc 
stimnlating  nature  of  the  political  bailads,  wh9e  the;jr  are  4^0)^ 
rafised  and  besotted  by  tne  vile  trash,  md  superstitious  rhap- 
ao£e9  which  go  under  the  denomination  of  mora!  and  sacred 
songs? 

Lamentable,  indeed^  as  it  wa3  observed  m  the  Hqimo.  of 
Commons,  last  session,  musjt  be  the  condition  of  a  oountrv, 
where  mischief  actively  freta  and  rages  in  one  qw«rter,  while 
torpid  ignorwee  ttagoates  ia  anoldber :  wWre  an  «x«0|>erated 
populace  is  tawigiU;  to  send  up  a  voice  ef  defiaaog,  ften  the 
abyss  of  Misery,  toad  doe  depihs  of  mental  dnkoeas* 

In  the  eoUeetion  that  now  fies  befoveiw,  fimn  the  Limerick 
press,  w«  ftnd  prinled  on  the  same  haif-pmny  sheet,  a  vi^ar  and 
obscene  song,  from  which  we  should  be  ashamed  to  transcribe 
a  single  Ime,  and  **  Oh  Blame  not  the  Bard,"  of  Mr.  Thomaa 
Moore.  Now  be  It  remembered,  that  the  latter  Is  one  of  those 
Irish  Melodies,  which  have  such  a  tendency  to  call  the  aiigry 
passions  of  the  mal-contents  into  action,  that  the  author  thought 
tt  necessary  to  exonerate  himself  from  the  charge  of  wrimig 
mischievous  stanzas,  by  declaring,  in  his  Prefatory  Letter  to 
Ae  Dowager  Marchioness  of  D— ,  "  that  there  was  no  chance 
0f  dieir  finding  their  way  among  the  common  people.**  BiU;  they 
have  found  their  ^ay  amone  them^  and  now  that  the  mischief 
is  felt,  we  will  quote  Mr.  M[oore*s  own  words,  to  shew  how 
little  those  who  play  with  inflammable  matter  are  inclined  to. 
fisten  to  the  admonitory  voJcep  wiiicfa  bids  themVeware. 

'^  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  those  touches  of  political  feeling, 
those  tones  of  national  jpomplaiat,  in  which  the  poetry  soigetimes  sym- 
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pathizes  with  the  music,  would  be  sii^bred  to  patts  witfiont  ceoaxtrb 
end  alarm.  It  has  been  accordingly  said  that  the  tendency  of  this  piib* 
lication  is  mischievous,  and  that  I  have  borrowed  these  airs  but  a»  a 
yehide  of  dangerous  politics.  But  as  there  are  many,  among  the  more 
wise  and  tolerant,  who,  with  feeling  enough  to  mourn  over  the  wrongs 
of  their  country,  and  sense  enough  to  perceive  all  the  danger  pf  not 
redressing  them,  may  yet  think  that  allusions  in  the  least  degree  bolder 
inflammatory  should  be  avoided  in  a  publication  of  this  popular  descrip- 
tion, I  beg  of  these  respected  persons  to  believe,  that  there  is  no  one 
who  deprecates  more  sincerely  than  I  do  any  appeal  to  the  passions  of 
an  ignorant  and  angry  multitude :  but  that  it  is  not  through  that  gross 
and  inflammable  region  of  society,  a  work  of  this  nature  could  ever 
have  been  intended  to  circulate :  it  looks  much  higher  for  its  audience 
and  readers/' 

The  song  "  Oh  Blame  not  tho  Bard,"  is  too  well  known,  to 
make  it  necessary  to  copy  more  than  one  stanza.  Several  of  Mr* 
Moore's  similar  productions  are  stitched  up  with  ballads  of  the 
most  contemptible  description,  as  if  they  who  promote  their  cir- 
culation with  such  tacksmen,  expect  them  to  become  more  mis- 
chievqus^  when  read  by  the  side  of  dqggrels  that  blunt  and 
debase  the  moral  feeling. 

**  But  alas  for  his  country !  her  pride  is  gone  by, 

And  that  spirit  is  broken  which  never  would  bend : 
O'er  the  ruin  her  children  in  secret  must  sigh, 
For  'tis  treason  to  love  her,  and  death  to  defend ! 
.  Unpri;i^'d  are  her  sons,  till  they've  learnt  to  betray  i 

Undistinguished.they  live,  if  they  shame  not  their  sires : 
And  the  torch  that  would  light  them  thro'  dignity's  way. 
Must  be  caught  from  the  pile  where  their  country  expires!" 

That  an  inverse  ratio  of  taste  and  talent  is  employed,  when 
an  impulse  is  meant  to  be  given  to  political  enthusiasm,  and  af- 
fected to  be  given  to  moral  enthusiasm,  will  be  further  apparent 
from  a  comparison  between  two  other  poetical  effusions,  which 
issued  from  the  Limerick  press,  and  are  associated  together,  in 
the  same  column  and  type,  as  a  specimen,  of  the  "  best  assortr 
ment  of  school-books,  pictures,  ballads,  &c.  ever  offered  for 
sale  in  this  kingdom.'*  Th^  Irish  cottager  is  taught  to  weep 
over  the  wrongs  said  to  be  done  to  his  country,  in  the  polished 
strains  of  a  master  of  the  science  of  poetry. 

c .  (t  Weep  Qu^  weep  on,  your  hour  is  past, 

Your  dream  of  pride  is  o'er;    . 
The  fatal  chain  is  round  you  cast,^ 
And  you  are  men  no  more. 
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**  Weep  Ob,  perhaps  in  after  day*  '  '    :j 

They'll  learn  to  love  your  name, 
And  many  a  deed  may -wake  in  piraiie. 

That  kmg  hath  fllept  in  blame : 
And  when  they  tread  the  ruibed  isle, 

Where  rest  at  length  the  lord  and  slave. 
They'll  wond'ring  adc  how  hands  so  vile» 

Could  conquer  hearts  so  brave  V*     , 

.  In  company  with  this  strain  of  full  and  plaintive  melody  we 
might  have  expected  to  find  that  the  cause'of  religion  and  vir-!* 
tue  would  have  1>een  equally  sustained :  but  no,  the  .same  voice 
ivhichy  beside  the  cottage  hearth,  has  jiist  raised,  the  song  of 
aorrow  for  the  patriot,  in  a  flow  of  harmonious  words,  and  ddi* 
Gate  sentiments,  ceases  for  a  moment ;  and  then,  firom  the  same 
page,  proceeds  to  move  the  tear  of  contrition  in  such  doggrels 
as  these : 

^*  Wlien  death  in  a  horrible  manner. 

Shall  seize  with  tormenting  pain, 
Your  senses  and  reason  quite  vanish, 

You  think  of  contrition  in  vain. 
'  In  your  obstinate  dangerous  errors, 

Until  the  last  momept  don't  stay, 
Or  Pluto  win  pay  you  a  visit 

Before  the  first  dawn  of  day. 
I  will  be  advised  by  my  Pastor,  .  .. 

Henceforward  hfs  council  I'll  take^ 
No  longer  ril  follow  the  life 

Of  an  insolent  stubborn  ri^.'* 

We  declare  that  we  have  transcribed  these  lines  as  the  very 
best  from  the  whole  collection  of  moral  lays,  intermixed,  as 
they  are,  with  miscellaneous  songs,  and  that  where  we  can  find 
nothing  but  coarse  vulgarity  in  the  structure,  diction,  idiom, 
and  sentiment  of  the  versification,  which  professes  to  recom- 
mend piety  or  morality,  we  discover  the  style  of  "  master- 
singers"  in  many  of  the  miscalled  *^  patriotic.'*  This  cannot  be 
the  result  of  mere  chance,  for  the  same  judgment  which  se- 
lected the  most  touching  of  Moore's  Melodies  to  stir  up  the 

flame  of ,  (we  virill  not  call  it  by  the  name  it  deserves,) 

might  have  fcfund  some  equally  imptessive  st^nzias  in  honour  of 
an  nolier  cause,  if  they  were  really.eariiest  in  that  cause  ;  and 
if  four  or  five  ballads  are  to  be  stitched  up  under  one  cover,  or 
printed  on  the  same  sheet,  for  the  decoration  of  a  cottage-wall^ 
or  the  instruction  of  its  inmates,  we  are  not  unreasonable -in  de^ 
mahding  that  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  act  as  c^nsortf 
e^  tile  cd^age-press,' namely,  the  popiilh  parid^lSriefttsi  should 
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at  least  take  care  that  thi^  aicred  aaAg^els  be  not  pMpounded  in 
language  that  degrades  fehem. 

In  general  the  pofiii|ir  fapKM  of  a  eoutij  htw  tome  aflSnity 
in  taste  and  style  to  pomdar  mnfp^  Im  QcvoMny^  for  instance, 
the  romantic  tone,  ana  tlie  tmagfaiati^w  character  distinguish 
the  relinous  as  nmch  as  fhefimyiiiar  lajQ,  in  the  Popish  as  well 
as  the  rrotestant  states  \  and  the  bejmtifnl  Hraiii  to  the  Virgin, 
which  the  author  of  a  "  Tour  in  German/'  heard  sung  by 
aome  jof  die  piaasantry,  bears  e¥ery  stamp  of  anginal  genias  and 
fseling,  evBB  aUowing  that  k  may  hare  been  iEpfffc^ed  in  ^ 
transhikiaii.  Now  let  our  readers  commee  a  stanva  i>f  ibis  wkh 
the  wvetehed  etuff  ^iiiph  is  qonpofiea  upon  the  mmt  sMkjeety 
•Bd  daeuMed  in  Imhoid,  and  tnen  f  cona  an  Mspaaan  laspmk  Am 
Idflst  and  jadgment  which  an  oocupiad  in  pmrtjMJng  pusn  se& 
givQ*  sentfinant,  in  the  latter  unhapfiy  eownkry. 

"  FROM  TBI  GERMAN  HTHK.TO  TH^  VI|tOIK, 

•<  Finding,  still  fiodiDgf  tbe  }wit  beasi  i«r  ^Iiiaiiig, 
Ave  Migriiu  day  i3  d«c|wog* 
Safety  and  innoiceni^  fij  with  4b^  UgiU, 
Temptation  and  da;i|Der  W4]k  fofth  wMi  tb^  |ug{it, 
From  the  M  of  tb^  diade  till  tfie  m»ti||  jbMI  phime, 
Shield  us  from  danger  iuid  ^air^  U#  Agm  cxlvf^^ 

««  I Roy  nwp  HYmra  iq  tbde  yiroik. 

**  Gabriel  departed  fipom  hefjreii*s  hitb  IJMioae^ 
This  day  found  Mary  «U  ttime^ 
Alarm'd  she  was,  to  her  he  said^ 
Fft^^oarke  of  he»r^  he  not  afraid, 
Bebold  lAnr  saored  wonf^  shati  be» 
The  OMnisMii  a^^ie  Detejr. 
:&ie  g^wa  eaostat,  and  fOrodfs  ayn  soa^ 
i  jtcanwte  ia  bcr  fimidi. 


^  Hail  sweet  Virgin,  my  advocate  deari 
Blest  Mother  of  Jesus  your  Hvery  I  wear, 
Hatl  sweet  Vii^  Mary  my  advocate  be. 
Pray  unto  the  Yhgia  topardoa  me* 
Aft  yea  fhat's  inv^ited  in  her  livery, 
Cttide  as  Holy  Mary  ai4  blwed  TiUty.** 

It  W  g^JimJif  ^^fmfideiie^  th«t  ^  fnend^  of  li^t^rty  amlfm 
OTkl»iibteij  ^veraifis  of  fol}y  and  ^np^stition,  but  w^  wfSl  fm 

vbiob  «re  jwdfT  P^^pisli  kAnenc^  ^  ?r|im  tib#  e^ii^  I^kmH  wiS 
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not,  8weet  Erin/*  nhd  a  Itiief ,  «ntiM[«d>  **  I'he  m^  tMfkil^  Re* 
velationsi  as  revested  to  •St.  Augu8t!n>  St.  Bridget,  and  St. 
Anne,  by  our  Loiii  and  Savlont  Jesus  Christ/'  We  ioLppcn  to 
have  each  of  these  now  upon  oat  table;  the  Identieal  copies 
whick  w^ffe  brought  from  a  eabin  in  the  south  of  Irelaodi  and 
they  are  too  iUustrafjye  of  our  position  to  tsesign  the  (^pportuait|t 
of  traAaci&bing  them. 

"  Despair  Aot|  sweet  £riiit  thy  son  is  not  set, 

in  the  dark  shades  of  discord,  but  still  there  remains 
A  hope  that  Hwill  rise  in  mild  splendour  as  yet, 

A  hope  that  my  country  may  shake  off  her  chains. 
The  spirit  of  Freedom  still  hovers  above, 

To  &ster  her  children,  and  dares  to  insure 
Their  bosoms  with  valour,  with  glory  and  lovs^ 

The  patriot's  soul  and  the  patriot's  fire. 

''  Ah  say  was  it  meet  my  attachment  to  thee 

Should  thus  be  r^ward^d  with  marks  of  dismiee, 
Or  why  have  they  cast  this  opprobrium  on  me  r 

Whioh  they  dastardly  fear  to  assert  to  my  iace. 
*Twas  for  this  that  I  drew  i«  defente  of  thy  laws^ 

Hie  lohg  sheathed  sword  in  a  moment  diviae, 
And  they've  branded  my  name  as  a  Ibe  to  their  causey 

For  being,  Oh  )Srin !  a  true  friend  of  thine. 

^  ts  il  meet  that  the  man. who  so  ofben  has  fought, 

In  defence  of  his  country,  so  patient  of  toil, 
Should  thus  to  the  bar  like  a  culprit  be  brought. 

To  answer  fox  crimes  at  whose  name  he'd  recoil  7 
But  vain  their  attempt,  th^  firm  link  to  remove, 

fliey  never  from  thee,  n\y  afibctions  can  sever ; 
And  yeU.  my  lov'd  countrymen,  yet  will  I  prove. 

That  I  feel  myself  prouder  and  higher  than  ever. 

"  Is  it  just  that  the  Church  aud  the  State  shouW  array 

T£e  hostile  against  me,  my  tenets  condemn ; 
And  why  thus  endeavour  your  cause  to  betray  f 

Because  in  religion  you  diflbr  from  them. 
Say,  why  has  their  venge&nee  been  leveled  st  me, 

Aud  why  to  crush  me  should  they  basely  have  strave? 
Whose  sole  wish  is  to  live,  this  disunion  to  see 

£a^pire  on  the  altar  of  brotherly  love. 

••  Yet  though  they've  endeavour'd  to  smlly  my  feme, 

Thoujpi  they've  sought,  vainly  sought  to  rob  thee  of  a  ftiend. 
Despair  not,  for  oh,  tlmre  are  more^of  thy  name. 
Still  able  and  willing  your  rights  to  defend. 
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. . .  Nor  du&k  diat  the'tiiiWy  my  lov'd  country^  is  fiir« ' 
Our  exertioDSy  belJieve  me,  oh  never  ^hall  cease,  . 

'  And  our  name,  sweetest  Erin,  shall  yet  be  the  star 
That  pilot's  thee  safely  to  bright  realms  of  peace," 

Now  assuredly  the  religious  lesson  which  accompanied  this 
lofty  appne^l  to  the  spirit  of  freedom^  should  breathe  something 
worthy  of  the  relation  which  exists  between  man  and  his  Re- 
deemer ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  that  however  desirous  the  popish 
instructor  wai^  of  teaching  his  scholar  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
the  State,  he  took  care  to  impose  one  of  his  own,  to  which  it 
is  a  thousand  times  more  slavish  to  submit. 

''  This  revelation  was  made  by  the  mouth  of  our  Lord  and  blessed 
Redeemer  to  St.  Augustin,  St.  Bridget,  and  St.  Anne,  whose  prayers 
were  so  incessant  to  Almighty  God,  that  he,  of  his  goodness,  vouch- 
safed to  unfold  to  them  the  following  particulars  of  his  passion.  '  1. 
The  incredulous  rabble  gave  me  30  cufis.  2.  Being  seized  in  the 
garden  and  led  to  Ananias,  after  receiving  many  falls,  they  gave  me 
200  blows.  S,  ^They  unmercifully  struck  me  on  the  shoulders.  ^. 
They  gave  me  many  fists  on  the  mouth,  while  I  breathed  808  sighs. 
6.  They  dragged  me  S!>  times  by  the  beard.  6.  I  received  5  mortal 
wounds  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  7.  Being  bound  to  a  pillar,  I  re- 
ceived 5000  lashes.  8.  They  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  pressed 
it  on  my  temples,  withal  the  blood  ran  down  my  face  and  neck.  9. 
They  struck  me  with-  a  reed,  and  spit  on  my  face  10  times.'— Here 
observe,  whosoever  shall  devoutly  recite  seven  paters  and  seven  aves,. 
and  the  Apostles'  Cteed,  once  a  day,  in  honour  of  the  death  and  pas- 
sion of  our  Saviour,  shall  receive  the  following  divine  ffiflbs  and  graces. 
iT  A  plenary  indulgence  of  all  their  sins.  2.  They  will  not  suffer  the 
pains  of  purgatory.  3.  That  they  may  expect  the  blessed  visitation 
of  Jesus,  to  comfort  them,  and  the  glorious  light  of  the  cross  to  shine 
upon  them.  4.  At  the  hour  of  death  I  will  come  myself,  saitfa  the 
Lord,  and  relieve,  not  only  their  departed  souls,  but  all  die  souls  of 
their  parents,  if  they  be  in  purgatory.  5.  And  lastly,  I  will  gloriously 
conduct  them  to, everlasting  bliss,  where  joys  shall  be  without  end.  . 

**  All  Christians  are  here  to  note,  the  virtue  of  this  revelation  is.  such, 
that  what  man  or  woman  soever  shall  carry  it  about  them,  fulfilling 
Che  requisites  of  our  mother,  the  Church,  shall  not  only  be  free  from 
their  enemies,  but  also  from  a  sudden  and  unprovided  death ;  and  if 
any  woman^  travailing  with  child,  shall  have  it  ^out  her,  she  shall  he 
safely  delivered." 

These,  and  similar  popish  charms  have  continued  to  enslave 

and  debase  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  earUest  periodaof 

theirhistory.     The  words  of  the  official  letter  from  lord  Brog- 

hill,  *  afterwards  earl  of  Orreryj  to  Lenthall,  the  speaker  of  the 
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English  parliaitnent,  giving  an  account  of  his' victory  over  lord' 
Muskerry,  in  1651,  are  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 

"  I  make  bold,"  writes  lord  Broghill,  "  to  send  you  a  copy  of  one  of 
those  many  charms  which  we  found  quilted  in  the  doublets  of  many 
which  were  killed,  that  you  may  see  how  miserably  the  poor  creatures 
are  deluded  by  their  priests,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  keep  the  na- 
tives of  this  dominion  out  of  arms,  whilst  such  great  seducers  have  so 
unquestioned  a  power  over  them." 

Does  not  the  rebellion  of  1798  verify  lord  Broghill's  state- 
ment ?  and  has  not  the  same  account  been  transmitted  to  the 
Engtish  government  of  the  ignorance  and  delusion  of  the  un- 
happy peasantry,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  since,  with  the  same 
truth  ?  Where  will  the  evil  stop  ? 

A  charm  given  only  last  year  by  a  priest,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  to  oiie  of  his  flock,  we  shall  transcribe  in  its  genuine  or- 
thography.    . 

"  As  Peter  sot  on  a  marble  stone, 
Christ  came  to  him,  he  being  a  Lone, 
Peter,  what  elath  thee  ? 
The  tooth  ake  my  Lord  Ood, 
Peter  arise  and  you  shall  be  free. 

**  And  all  men  and  woinen  shall  be  free  from  the  tooth  ake,  who 
believe  in  these  words  ;  I  do  in  the  name  of  God." 

Such  is  the  mental  bondage  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 

Eriests  of  Ireland  .bold  their  people,  while  they  declaim  so  vio- 
mtly  f^ainst  the  tyranny  of  England  over  Ireland. 
But  we  have  yet  to  shew  from  our  collection  of  popular  bal- 
lads, how  artfully  the  burthen  of  some  of  these  songs  is  made 
to  correspond  with  the  promises  conveyed  in  Pastorini*s  *  pro- 
phecies, with  the  indulgence  and  jubilee  for  the  current  year, 
granted  by  the  interdiction  of  the  present  pope,  and  with  the 
harangues  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Catholic  association, 
who  announce,  that  "there  is  a  population  of  seven  millions  of 
people  ready  to  rise  against  their  tyrants,  and  who  occupy  the 
most  valuable  positions  for. military  purposes,  the  most  tenable 
passes,  and  the  readiest  means  of  attack  and  defence." 

We  transcribe  the  following  verses  from  a  song  called  "  Ca-* 
thaleen  Thrial,"  composed  in  1820  or  1821.  It  forms  one  of 
ah  assortment  published  at  Limerick,  by  G.  M^AuliflT,  the  fron- 

«  Pastorini  w&s  the  assumed  name  of  Walmsle^,  a  popish  prelate,  who  pro- 
ubesied,  in  an  exposition  of  the  Book  of  Revelations,  that  Protestantism  would 
na'ye  a  divine  overthrow  in  'lS25. 
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llqpjeet  oT  ^rfuch  b  «  aoaiw  vood^cut,  repreMnttig  a  priestd 
a  religious  order  in  do9e  conference  with  a  female  Agatj^  whicb 
we  suppose  is  emblematical  of  Ireland* 

*'  Ye  floin  of  i^oar  Erai,  ad  longer  bewail, 

From  Cork  to  Kinsale,  and  off  to  CapeOIettr  \ 
Come  ap  wkh  your  ^iiitiv  and  let  them  not  fefl, 
Forof  BMMinuageDOHgh  we  hMre  bad  this  sad  jaar. 

**  Lo,  the  year  twenty-one  drawetb  on  for  us  ally 

Tweaty-^two  ahsll  occasion  tbe  Locastt  f  to  weep» 
TwentY'^tbree  shall  be  ouzsi  then  begin  we  to  reapw 
And  tear  tbe  black  weed  from  Catbaken  TbnaL 


**  Good  people  take  courage,  the  time  shall  arrive^ 
And  notes  shall  be  nought  in  the  year  twenty-five  ; 
As  I  am  O'Healy,  well  daily  drink  all, 

And  dance  to  the  measure  of  Cathaleen  Thrial/' 

Another  song  called  *^  Crawford's  Porter/*  is  of  kindred  mean- 
ing, and  begins  thus, 

"  Good  news  to  yott  I  b«Y«  to  tcH, 

The  frost  and  snow  are  ov«r, 
Let  ev'ry  man  cbeer  up  his  heart 

And  tipple  like  a  toper. 
Qur  trade  is  slack,  but  still,  ere  long, 

We^U  ioumh  yet  bnee  more  sir, 
WVll  fill  our  saeksi  and  sing  olw  S0i^t» 

And  toss  off  Crawford's  portec* 

CK>me  all  ye  lads,  the  worst  is  past, 

Pve  something  to  console  yoti, 
The  Oi wch  duit  was  mutt  now  be  last. 

As  Scriptara  often  lold  yoa. 
The  ligbt  of  tiie 'cro«i  move  bright  tban  gas, 

ShdU  shine  across  -die  water, 
Jm  tweitty^'fiiw  'iwill  oometo  pass, 

A«d  we'll  drtak  Crawferd'a  porter." 

In  the  '^  Iridiman'a  Lainentation,"  the  call  to  anus  is  loud 
and  intelligilile. 

^  It  is  »tttteii  »D  >he  St  Juies'j  Cbroifide  «»f  Fek,  17,  **  The  ^ieits  have 
declared,  by  the  mouth  of  their  cbampioo,  Vt  Doyle,  that  ^  a  reheltion  were 
raging  from  Carriek-Jergui  to  Cape  Clear,  no  Ronuin  CathoUe  prelate  would  t»* 
terjntt  M$  fttaiktrritm  io  aMay  it.** 

^  rartoriiti  enn  the  Priftsststits  lieciitt&  •*  IHirce^uiidiiM  ystttf^Jie  wif^ 
"  are  allowed  for  the  reiga  of  th*  LoenftJi  frott  19S^." 
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^  in  the  north  I  see  friends,  too  long  was  I  blind  o* 
The  cobweb  is  broken,  and  free  i.s  my  mind  o',      . 
North  and  south  here's  my  hand,  east  and  west  here's  my  hearf, 
Let  us  ne*er  be  divided  by  any  base  slrt. 
But  hark,  I  hear  sounds,  and  my  heart  strong  is  beating,         - 
Lo,  friendship  advancing,  delusion  retreating. 

Boie  vadh. lira  vourneen,  Erin  go  JBragh. 

*•  We've  numbers,  and  numbers  do  constitute  power. 

Let  us  Will  to  be  free,  and  we'r^  free  from  this  hour/'  &c.  -Sec, 

Such  are  the  stimulants  that  continue  to  irritate  the  feverish 
and  disordered  imagination  of  the  lower  Irish,,  and  if  the  Romish 
clergy  poi^sess  but  half  the  influence  of  which  they  themselves 
boast,  they  are  answerable  for  the  c6nsequences, — for  they  have 
but  to  hold  up  their,  fingers  to  banish  such  objectionable  pro- 
ductions from  all  the  houses  of  their  flock.  Surely  the  same 
voices  which  are  raised  against  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  which 
threaten  to  tear  the  Bible  from  the  hands  of  those  who  presume 
to  read  them,  without  the  sanction  of  the  popish  parish  priest,,' 
might  be  better  lifted  up  against  the  trash  of  which  we  are 
complaining ;  and  Ihe  late  "  Pastoral  Charge,"  which,  in  the 
name  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  proscribes  Bibles  and 
Te^stamejits,  might  as  effectually,  (when  it  prohibited  "  all  tracts 
and  books,  which,  treating  of  religion,  come  from  a  suspected 
source*')  have  excluded  suspicious  articles  that  treat  of  politics. 
Either  the  attachment  and  reverence,  which  the  Irish  papists^ 
the  majority  of  the  people,  entertain  for  their  clergy,  are  not  so 
great  as  the  advocates  of  emancipation  represent  them  to  be,  or 
We  have  a  right  to  assert  that  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  pdliti-* 
cal  activity  of  the  nation  depends  upon  the  exertions  of  the  po- 
pish priesthood ;  that  they  who  forbid  the  sight  of  the  Hory 
Scriptures,  can  forbid  the  reading  of  impure  and  inflammatory 
songs,  and  that  they  who  excommunicate  such  as  attend  here" 
ticm  societies,  can  fiilminate  menaces  equally  formidable  against 
those  who, frequent  secret  and  illegal  meetings,  or  swear  obedi- 
ence to  General  Rock.  Until  the  Romish  clergy  take  the  same 
pains  to  banish  such  songs  and  ballads  as  this  article  has' noticed, 
which  they  take  to  banish  the  Bible  from  their  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, we  shall  continue  to  doubt  the  force  of  Mr.  Pluhkett's  late 
declaration  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  '*  thos6  priests  are 
the  men  who.pi:each  peaee  to  the  agitated  peasantry. ' 
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The  Life  of  Dr.  Sdmuel  Johns(m\D.D.  The  first  President  of  King's 
College;  in  New  Torh  Containing  many  interesting  Anecdotes,  a 
gcieral^  view,  ^  the  sUUe  ^  Religion  and  Learning  in  Connecticut, 
during  tlie  former  'pearl  of  the  but  Century ;  and  an  account  of  the  In- 
stitutian^snd  Rise  of  Yale  CoUeget  Connecticut ;  and  of  King's  (now 
Cohiminaj  College,  New  Yorh,  By  TmoMAjs  Biudbu&y.  CflAiis>i£B» 
DJ3.  F&rmerly  Rector  ^  SU  Johf^  Churchy  ElisK^)eth  Towti,  New 
Jersey,     To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  many  Original 

'  Lettef^i  lu^et  before  fiubUshed,ftom  Bishop  Berfteley^  Bishop  Zowth, 
Archbishop  Seeker,  and  others,  to  Du  Johnson,  8vo»  Pp.  ilO.  6Sf 
London.  Bivingtons.     18^4. 

Whoever  reflects  upon  the  relative  conditions  of  this  country, 
and  of  the  United  States  of  America^  and  particularly  upon  the 
rapidly  encreasing  wealth  and  strength  of  the  latter ;  must  be 
convinced  that  nothing  can  be  60  desirable  for  their  imutual  i|i« 
ferests,  as  the  cultivation  of  the  most  cordial  and  friendly  con- 
nection between  them.  With  the  fullest  conviction  of  the  unri- 
valled pow^r>  and  incalculable  resources  of  the  Britisji  epipire : 
we  arei  eqyafiy  persuaded^  that  every  year  gives  additional  evi^ 
deiice  to  the  fact,  that  oiir  f0i*mer  colonies  have  attained  that 
importance,  which  forbidis  them  to  be  neglected  as  iriends^  oc  a9 
enemies  to  be  despised.  With  this  impression  upon  pur  minds, 
^e  receive  with  sincere  satisfaction,  ev^y  indication  of  amicaUe 
feelings  betweeh  the  two  countries :  and  none  more  so,  than  any 
demonstration  of  encreasing  similarity  in  their  .religious  senti- 
iheiitsf  any  thing  which  may  lead  us  to  hope,,  that  a  time  may 
arrive  when  the  faith  and  doctrines,  and  constitution  of  the 
Church  pf  Knglandj  may  become  the  moat  prevailing  aystem  of 
reli^on  in  America.  If  Protestantism  be  destined  at  any  future 
time,  (which  we  trust  it  is  not)  to  contend  for  its  existence  with 
l^opery  in  Europe;  it  may  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  findiitga 
powerful  aDy,  ot  possibly  a  secure  place  of  veltige  beyond  Uie 
Atlantic. 

'  These  reflections  naturally  ooeurced  to  us,  upon  tu^mingover 
the  volume,  of  which  we  have  now  to  give  a  short  account  to 
bur  readers.  It  consists  (as  its  title  imports)  of  the  Life  of  Dr. 
I^amuel  Johnson,  who  was  the  first  jpresident  of  King's  (now 
Columbia)  College,  in  New  York.  With  this  is  interwoven  an 
account  of  the  rise  of  Yale  College,  in  Connecticut,  in  which  Dr. 
Johnson  was  educated,  and  graduated ;  and  of  which  he  became 
one  of  the  first  tutors  in  the  year  >718,  when  he  was  but  twenty 
years  old.    But  the  chief  inttfrjeet  of  the  book  on'thai'4ide^die 
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^if«lb€3v  is  feunded  upon  the  teasan  assigixed  for  its  republie^trpn 
ki  England;  that  "it  aifprds  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  Episcopal  ClmreJii  ir\fi  porfi^n  of  %\\^  United  States,  and 
exhibils  at  the  8am6  tim«,  the  lively  interest  which  was  tak^n  in 
its  wdfaiPe,  by  disttngaid^ed  prelate?  of  the  Church  of  JEngiand.** 
The  teligton  of  the  province  of  CcHipecticuti  at  th^  time  when 
this  narrative  cammences  was  Presby teriai? ;  and  accordingly 
the  subject  of  it,  who  "had  always  int^d^d,  with  th^  coneur- 
Fence  and  a^probatio«i  of  his  friends,  to  bec^ijie  a  preaG^er  of 
the  gospel,  was  set  apart  tH  th^  Hfiinj^try,  March  20,  1720,  in 
tie  214th  year  of  his  age  J  aod  at  the  earnest  splieitations  of  the 
peopie  at  West  Have»,  but  four  mil^fi  di^t^nf  frpm  his  coUege, 
eensented  to  fix  himself  in  that  statipn."  But  he  appears  very 
early  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  di^advant4ges  and  ipcpn^ 
veniences  of  that  form  of  Chrfstia^tyt  AM  after  giving  the 
subject. tlie  fullest  inyestigatiQPi  and  th^  mo§t  d^ti^^v^te  reflec- 
tion, he  was  led  mu^  ferth^r,  etan  "  to  svj^pect,  not  oply  tiU 
regularity,  but  even  tl^  lawfulness  and  v^jdity  of  hi§i  pww  ordi-* 
nation-/' 

.  fihauld  any  one  doubt,  whttbei?  tb^  attach^a^nt^f  the  plergy 
of  oHr  established  ohurch  *o  their  lituj'gy  and  written  ^^monp^ 
ia  foimddd  in  priiMiipJc  or  iiot,  let  him  read  the  i?tatement  of  tho, 
wiBBAns  of  Mr.  Johnson,  wbo^  Qould  hav^  fio  oonceivabie  m^ye 
QtinteHest  to  warp  his  iudg^ettt;  but  had  much  whjc^  woui<i 
naturally  and  powei^fidly  incliBie  hfin  to  a  difl^rent  Qpnclys^pn^ 
from  that  to  which  he  uHiixia^eJy  arrived?    Wf  s^x^  told  that  h^ 

"  Was  always  of  a  serious  and  derputi  turn  of  mmd,  but  avetiie  to 
every  appearance  of  enthusiasm ;  and  he  never  qouM  be  thoroughly  re- 
cdricilsd  to  the  praiititee  of  pubUe,  eostempote  ptafing  u/sd  preaehing^ 
vtrhich  he  looked  upon  as  tlie  gro^i  engines  of  pnthunasmii  Wlimi  ait 
colh^  be  iiad  <?ouc^ive<i  an  aversion  t<?  extempore  prayers,  by  pb- 
aeirviag  the  use  that  wa?  maie  of  tbeiu  ther^,  ana  the  tepdehdy  of  tfiis 
p^^tice  to  projuote  ;jelf-f onorit  wd  spiri^aj  pride,  yhe  ^choiaics  iti 
bis  Usfkp,  fteqaipntly  held  private  ip^tin^s  fpr  prayer  j  an4  thode  of 
tbi9m  that  bad  acitiuired  aoptifthnig  of  a  talent  at  extempore  pTaying, 
could.  ^Pt  jferbear  appearing  vaiu  of  It  i  one,  in  particulaT,  who  was 
aUpw.ed  |tj)*ejiqel  in  that  way,  iiad  the  vauuy  frequently  to  boast  of  his 
gift«u  Qa  t^e  otber  j^ai^^^ome  modest  young  gentlemen,  of  good 
SfiO^e^an.d  i^  cjiaraetfx,  who  wanted  the  assurance  to  pray  in  this  Uiau-. 
i>er,  wppre  flUspountenanjced  ajsd  Uespbed*  Mr.  Johnaon  qlso  could  no^ 
h^p.freq^^ntfyf^abffr^iM^mf^ir^  /amHiar,  impertihent^  and  iudeeent,  arid 
sfim^i^^e^  aisOf  a^nftsf  %la^bsmous  ej^pr^ssions,  that  wei'e  uttaed  oh 
tb^se  o^cafionSj.wbip^i  were  ^lockifig  to  him,  and  gave  hitn  ^n  tiiirly  dfe- 
Uke  ^  ^jiji^vfipqrj^  W^^PSr  ,l'''"^wi  ^^^^  observation  he  could  not  anroiS' 
making  the  conclusion,  thai  it  jvoald  he  much  heit^r  to  f^uve  mr  iwu^^ 
pre-composed,  nnth  due  eare  and  attention,**  -  .    •        * 
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Notwithstanding  this,  in  a  matter  of  so  much  impbrtaace^  he^id' 
nothing  hastily,  but  acted  with  the  greatest  caution  and  circum- 
spection. He  continued  for  some  time  in  the  care  of  his  con- 
gregation:  introducing  however  "  ybrww  o/*  jproy^r,  which  he 
provided  for  himself  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  and  chiefly! 
out  of  the  liturgy  of  the  church  pf  England :"  of  which,  how- 
ever, his  hearers  had  no  suspicion.  At  length,  after  much  read- 
ing, and  frequent  conversations  with  his  friends  at  the  College, 
they  came  to  this  conclusion :  that  "  they  could  see  but  little  re- 
semblance of  the  primitive  church  in  the  discipline  and  worslup 
that  were  estabhshed  among  them :  and  that  tne  Chureh  of  Ei^ 
gland  appeared  to  them  in  its  general  constitution  to  come  tl|e 
nearest  to  the  purity  and  perfection  of  the  first  ages  of  Chiia- 
tianity  of  any  church  upon  earth." 

'  Accordingly,  Mr.  Johnson,  accompanied  by  three  of.  hia 
iriends,  who  had  imbibed  the  same  opinions  as  himself,  deter- 
mined upon  going  to  England  for  regular  episcopal  ordination* 
On  the  5th  of  November,  1722,  they  embarked  at  Boston,  and 
after  a  stormy  passage,  they  landed  at  Ramsgate,  on  the  15th 
of  December,  and  proceeded  the  same  day  to  Canterbury, 
wl^ere  they  were  detained  (strange  as  it  may  sound  to  our  ears) 
ikree  days  for  the  stage  coach.  However,  this  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  tnat  ancient  and  venerable  city.  Of  course 
they  did  not  neglect  to  attend  divine  service  at  the  Cathedral, 
with  which  they  were  equally  surprised  and  delighted  j  "  The 
magnificence  of  the  building,  the  solemnity  of  the  service,  and 
the  music  that  attended  it,  all  conspired  to  fill  them  with  adi;ipi- 
ration  and  exquisite  pleasure." 

,  Here  an  incident  occurred  to  them,  which  was  peculiarly  for- 
tunate and  gratifying.     It  seems,  that 

.  "  They  had  no  introductory  letters  to  any  persons  in  Canterbury ; 
However,  on  their  request  they  were  introdoced  to  the  Dean,  who  was 
the  learned  and  excellent  Dr«  Stanhope.  When  they  came  to  the 
deanery^  they  sent  in  word,  by  the  servant,  that  they  were  gentlemen 
firOm  America,  come  over  for  holy  orders,  who  were  desirous  of  paying 
their  respects  to  the  Dean.  The  Dean  himself  came  immediately  to  the 
door,  took  them  by  the  hand,  and,  to  their  surprise,  sai^  *  Come  in, 
Oentlemen,  You  are  very  welcome.  I  know  you  well :  for  We  have 
just  been  reading^  your  declaration  for  the  church.**  It  seems,  the  de- 
claration, with  their  names  Jdmexed  to  it,  had  got  into  the  London 
n^rs;  andjhe  Dean,  with  a  number  of  prebend^es  who  dined  With 
mm,  were  at  that  mstaai  reading  it  The  company  treated  them  vnA 
great  ftiendshlp  and  r^^pect,  and  d^^hred  to  hear  firom  them  their  whole 
story*  This  was  circumstantially  told,  and  the  evening  was  spent 
agreeably  on  both  sides.'* 

This  circumstance  naturally  led  to  introductioBS  to  other  dig- 
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nitaries  of  the  church ;  amongst  whom  ivere  the  two  Archbi»hop$y 
and  the  Bishop  of  London;  and  they  were  noticed  by  uiany 
other  distinguished  individuak  both  of  the  cter^  and  the 
laity.  They  were  also  received  with  iiU  possible  kindness' by 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  who  readily 
,  agreed  to  send  Mr.  Johnson,  and  his  friends  to  missions  that 
were  then  vacant.  His  own  was  fixed  at  Stratford,  a- place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  West  Haven,  of  which  he  had  been  the 
minister.     Shortly  afterwards^  they  were  ordained  deacons  and 

Eriests  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich  in  St.  Martin's  church.  They 
ad  then  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  their  number^  'Mr. 
Brown,  by  the  small  pox..  Another,  Mr.  Cutler,  had  pre- 
viously had  it  severely,  but  recovered.  They  then,  that  is, 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Cutler,  visited  Oxford :  where  they  found 
that  their  friend.  Dr.  Astry,  the  treasurer  of  St.  Paul's,  had  pro- 
cured from  the  University,  for  Mr.  Cutler,  (who  had  graduated 
so  long  ago  as  in  1701,  at  Harvard  College)  the  degree  of  D.D., 
.and  for  Mr.  Johnson  that  of  M.A.*  They  were  subsequently 
admitted  to  the  same  decrees  at  Cambridge,  where  they  spent 
a  fortnight  very,  agreeably.  "  The  remainder  of  their  time, 
before  tneir  embancation  for  America,  was  employed  in  con- 
versing with  their  friends,  in  seeing  the  curiosities  in  and  about 
London,  and  in  making  short  excursions  to  Windsor,  Hampton 
.  Court,  Greenwich,  &c.*' 

But  the  principal  subject,  which  engaged  their  attention, 
both  before  and  after  their  return  to  America,  was  their  endea- 
vour to  provide  for  the  prosperity  and  the  stability  of  the  Epis,- 
copal  Church,  by  the  regular  appointment  of  Bishops  to  that 
country.  We  shall  bring  together  all  the  ihfonnation,  which 
this  volume  affords  us,  upon  this  interesting  point,  by  which  it 
will  appear,  that  this  object  was  not  accomplished  during  the 
life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  though  he  had  it  very  much  at  heart,  and 
'spared  no  pains  to  effect  it. 

.  "  They  received  their  letters  of  license  from  Bishop  Gibson,  who, 
by  this  time,  had  been  translated  from  Lincoln  to  London.  With  this 
learned  and  excellent  Prelate  they  cotiversed  frequently,  on  the  state 
of  the  Church  in  the  colonies.  They  urged  the  necessity,  as  they  had 
repeatedly  done  with  their  friends  in  London,  and  at  both  the  Univer- 
sities, of  sending  Bishops  to  America ;  represedting'  it:  as,  in  their 
humble  opinion,  a  dishonour  to  the  Christian  and  Episiiopal  nation  of 
England,  diat  America,  which  had  been  planted  for  one  hundred  years, 
and  contained  a  large  number  of  Episcopal  congregatiotts,  should  stiU 
be  without  some  of  the  most  important  offices  of  the  Church,  for  want 

'  •   \ 

*  In  1743,  the  d.egree  of  D*D.  was  conferred  u]poR  him  by  diploma  from  Ox- 
ford. •.    J .   ,  .  •• 
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of  An  B^dd)pate«  Hilt  Lorddii^  wii&  ^  ilie  siitie  opiitloo  wi^  fbenr; 
and  the  next  yeai^  on  occmsioh  of  die  Jacobites  sending  tnvo.  BiAops 
over  to  tbe  ootonies,  hd  wannly  tillered  into  tike  ftSbir ;  hivt  he  cculd 
not  pre^ml  rvHh  tkt  miiris^jf.  ip  ghe.  hi*  pif^p^fol  ikp  tiif^ifion  k  d^- 
s^Tpi4*  He  co^tinue4 1<»  ^  iieak^ufi  £»r  9ii«h  an  EvtaUisbiaeiil;  4s  long 
a9  hq  lived  ;  ta^  tonience^e^f  in  many  kjpd  fetters,  to  correapoiid 
with  J!^.  John900y  on  that  and^  othef  subject;^  relating  to  the  Ghurcb," 

Ih  the  year  1760  Bishop  Sherlock  write*  thus  to  Dr*  Johhson 
upon  this  subject, 

**  I  have  been  lar  ffom  n^lecting  the  afiaira  of  youx  Chiirdiesi  and 
have  beeQ  solioiting  the  eatabKBluoent  of  one:  or  two  Bishops  to  reside 
in  proper  parts  of  th?  Plaqtation^i  ^nd  to  have  the  conduct  and  direc- 
tion of  the  whole.  I  ani.  sensible  for  myself,  that  I  am  capable  of 
doing  but  little  service  to  those  distant  Churches,  and  I  am  persuaded, 
th^t  no  Bishop  residing  in  England  ought  to  have,  or  willingly  to  under- 
take, the  province.  As  soop  as  I  came  to  the  see  of  London,  I  pre- 
sented a  n^emorial  to  the  king:  on  this  subject,  which  he  referred  to  the 
principal  officers  of  state  to  oe  considered.  But  so  maily  difficulties 
were  started,  that  ho  report  was  made  to  his  majesty/' 

Two  years  afterwards  he  ];ecui?s  to  this  matter,  and  uses 
these  strong  terms. 

**  t  think  niyself)  at  present,  in  a  very  bad  situation :  Bishc^  of  a 
vast  country,  without  power,  or  influence,  or  any  means  of  projoapting 
true  religion :  sequestered  from  the  people  over  whom  I  have  the  care, 
and  must  never  hope  to  see.  I  should  be  temptqd  to  throw  ofiPall  this 
care  quite,  were  it  not  ftrr  the  sake  of  preserving  even  tji^  appearance  of 
an  Episcopal  Churchih  the  Plantations^^  / 

This  measure  had  also,  afterwards^  a  sincere  but  unsuccess- 
ful advocate  in  Archbishop  Seeker.  But  the  time  and  circum- 
stances were  then  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  it:  although  in 
the  end  it  was  carried — but  how  or  when  does  not  appear  in  this 
publication.  Should  another  edition  be  required,  this  informa- 
tion, together  with  the  present  actual  constitution  of  Episco- 
j^acy  in  America,  might  be  very  converrietttly  gi'^n  ih  an  'addir 
tional  appendix. 

fii  Vfm  the  Archbishop  thu^  writes  to  Dr*  Johnson. 

'<  I  thank  you  iat  your  dnuigbt  of  an  Address  for  Bishops  oi|  a 
^Pcacew  Would  to  Ood  both,  events,  were  nearer:  than  they  seem. to  be 
U  pvesent.  Th^  <'%ht  time  to  try  is  certaioiy  when  a  peace  is  madei, 
tf  circumsuiieesafibrd  any  hope-  of  snccess.  Bo-t  thia  is  a  itoatterof 
tad^ch  ysoa  in  Anienea  oaan^t  ju^e^;  and  there^pre  I  beg  you  wiH 
attempt  nothing  without  the  advice  of  the  Society,  or  of  the  Bidiopa." 

The  next  year  his  langiia^e  is  still  more  discouraging. 

''  I  assure  you,  that  no  one  hatli  intimated  to  me  the  least  desire  of 
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lte.aSnr  of  .BBhop  in  Aflaevioa:  mat  diait  I  am  entweiy  of  your 
opinion,  that  the  crown  should  not  begin  wkh  Qletgftk^'  tfrea4]r 
settled  there." 

Not  ^  dwell  toa  }ong  upon  tbH  topiK^  wo  ahoU  conclu^^  k 
Vy  quoting  ^  few  words  from  Bishop  Iiowtb  to  J>9.  ChaDdkl^yi 
tke  original  autho^r  of  this  yolume,  wbiek  wte^^ited  Ia  Ameeiaa 
by  Bishop  Hobart,  of  New  York,  and  ia  now  rep^Ikbed  bevd 
«t  the-  aoggestion  of  sevetid  indiTkbaabv  BUbop  L^wtb's  kttie# 
i»  dated  k»  177>5^  tbfe«  years  Kftep  tbe  4ei^  of  ut.  JohnfiM. 

''  If  It  shall  please  Ood/*.  he  says,  *'  that  tbefta  i|i>l)a^y  tumults  ba 
quieted,  and  peace  and  order  restored  (which  ?v^i^t  I  am  sapg^ina 
enough  to  think  is  not  far  distant),  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  our 
gGvernoia  will  te  taught,  by  exp^ience,  to  have  somo  regfkr^  to  the. 
Church  of  Englaiad  in  America^  But  it  will  be  tinfe  enough  to  con-^ 
sidex  what  oughi  to  be  doAe»  when  so  blessed  an  opportunity  shall  offer 
ftself/* 

Afewniore  partieulara  of  the  life  of  jOr.  Jc^aoii^  nuty  not 
be  uxiaceeptable  to  those  who  trill  content  tiiems^tes  with  6\xt 
.abridgment  of  it.  Nodiuig  could  be  mor^  <Kseot2mgiiig  fhanf 
Ids  reception  upon  his  return  to  Ame^car 

**  He  was  then  the  only  Episcopal  Clergyman  in  the  colony,  and! 
found  himself  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  bitter  enemies.  He  was 
generally  considered  and  treaited  as  a  dchisntatie  and  dposlate ;  and  the 
people  seemed  to  be  resolved,  by  thwarting  him,  and  rendering  hilt 
situation  uneasy,  to  drive  him,  if  possible,  from  the  countr^.^ 

Nevertheless,  he  persevered^  with  admirable  temper  4Lnd  dis- 
eretioai  but  at  Stratfi>rd,  from  particular  causes^;  for  manjp 
years,,  witii  but  little  success.  But  in  the  neighbourmg  towns^ 
where:  he  sometimeB  officiated,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  colohy,, 
tibe  Church  !?apidly  gaivied  ground.  For  we  fihd  in  1788^ 
thirteen  yearsr  after  his  return  from  England,  Gomieeticuf  coulff 
enumerate  not  leas  than  seven  hundred  Episcopal  Sainilies. 
This  ^reat  increase  waa  partly  owing  to  the  extravagances  o£ 
the  Dissenters  themselvesi  which  set  people  upon  enquiring, 
into  the  truth  of  their  pretensions.  Especially^  the  wud  en« 
thusiaam  intcpduced  about  this  timp  into  the  colony  by  Mr* 
Whitfieldi  happily  contributed  to  this  salutary  end«  Whenever 
a  Mihifiterr  oi  the  Church  of  En^htnd  Quits,  that  sobriety  of 
her  character,  which  is  a  distidctive  mark  of  the  divine  foun- 
der of  CSiristianit^;  and.  indulges  in  any  species  of  fanaticism,  . 
he  becomea  in  re^^ty  a  Dissenterj  whatever  the  form  of  bi& . 
creed  or  jurolession  may  be;    and  is  so  considered  by  the^ 
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generality  of  persons  of  that  descrqptiom  Tbns  it  happened  td 
Mr*  Whitfield  in- America* 

.  "  At  the  first  appearing  of  this  adventure;:/'  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
^  who  was  in  the  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  still  wore  the 
garb  of  her  Clergy,  ahhough  he  had  violated  her  laws,  as  well  as  hia 
own  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  and  put  her  authority  at  defiance— 
he  was  received-  with  all  the  marks  of  high  approbation  an4  i^plause 
by  the  dissenting  mnisters.  in  general*  Some  of  them,  undoubtedly, 
looked  upon  him  as  an  extraordinary  person,,  raised  up  by  Pi:oyidei|ce» 
like  John  the  Baptist,  and  coming  in  the  spirit  and  ppw^r  of  Slifu^  to 
touise  sinners  from  their  spiritual  slumber,  and  to  bring  men  to  serioqs- 
tiess  of  life,  and  the  practice  of  piety." 

'  This  is  an  illusion  into  which  people  of  weak  minds,  hav0 
always  been,  and  still  are,  apt  to  fall,  whenever  a  preacher,  with 
singular  pretensions  to  zeal  and  devotion,  appears  in  the  worid. 
And  we  suspect,  that  it  is  not  always  discountenanced  by  oratcmr 
themselves ;  especially,  if  they  happen  to  possess  the  acci* 
dental  advantage  of  ^  somewhat  rough  and  remarkable  exterior^ 
to  aid  the  impression  of  their  eloquence.  We  confess,  that  we 
are  not  at  all  reconciled  to  this  sort  of  .conduct,  even  though  it 
should  happen  in  other  cases,  as,  we  are  told,  it  did,  in  that  of 
Whitfield,  *'  to  be  attended  with  good  efteets  in  several  in- 
stances." For,  let  us  look  a  little  farther,  and  see  what  in- 
liuence  it  had  upon  his  followers  and  imitatp^s.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  was  succeeded^ 

"  fiy  a  numerous  train  of  lay-exhorters,  uttering  the  most  horrid 
expressions  concerning  God  and  religion,  and  proclaiming,  in  the  most 
affecting  tones,  and  with  the  greatest  violence  and  extravagance  of 
gesture,  the  terrors  of  hell  and  damnation,  in  order  to  bring  men  to 
convetsiofi.  In  several  instances,  by  thus  exciting  the  emotions  of 
terror,  they  actually  frightened  persons  out  of  the  use  of  their  reason^* 

We  will  not  copy  any  more  of  Dr;  Johnson's  description  of 
this  wretched  folly  and  wickedness.  It  serves  to  strengthen 
our  long-established  conviction,  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  re- 
straining religiotts  zeal  within  the  bounds  of  knowledge.  "Zeal 
seems  to  have  a  natural  tendency  to  run  into  excess.  Li  that 
part  of  religion,  which  respects  our  actions,  this  is  not  perhaps 
often  observable  :  but  it  is  very  frequently  seen  in  that  which 
relates  to  our  opinions.  To  be  too  "  zealous  of  good  works,'* 
is  not,  we  admit,  a  very  common  error ;  but  to  be  too  vehement 
upon  speculative  points,  upon  which  no  Church,  not  even  our 
own,  is  infallible— is^  not,  unhappily,  a  very  rare  occurrence. 
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l)r.  Joluisbn  seems  to  hare  possessed  a  inind  whoBy.free»  froni 
this  infirmity.  For  example^  when  he  was  engaged  in  enquir- 
ing into  the  Trinitarian  controversy,  he  read  the  chief  authors 
on  both  sides  ;  and  was  convinced 

**  That  the  only  way  of  coming  at  the  truth,  was  to  lay  aside  all 
preconceived  schemesi  and  every  hypothesis  for  accounting  philoso- 
phically for  the  modus  of  the  Trinity,  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  faculties ;  and  to  have  recourse  to  the  Scriptures  themselves  in 
the  original  languages,  in  order  to  find  what  they  really  teach ;  and 
then  to  consider  the  subUmer  doctrines  of  revealed  religion^  not  as  subjects 
of  philosophical  disquisition^  but  as  truths  or  facts  which  the  Scriptures 
assert," 

'•  The  remainder  of  Dr.  Johnson's  personal  history  must  be 
briefly  narrated.  In  1764  he  accepted,  not  without  reluetancei 
the  office  of  President  of  a  College,  then  just  founded  at  New 
York,  and  quitted  his  congregation,  at  Stratford,  with  great 
regret. 

"  His  parting  with  his  people  was  very  affectionate,  and  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  he  had  ever  undertaken.  He  had  lived  happily 
with  them  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  nothing  could  have  recon- 
ciled his  mind  and  conscience  to  leaving  them,  but  strong  hopes  of  be* 
coming  more  extensively  useful  to  his  fellow  creatures,  in  an  affiur  of 
80  much  importance  as  education  undoubtedly  is,  especially  in  a  place 
where  a  public  seminary  of  learning  was  so  greatly  wanted." 

But  this  separation  was  not  destined  to  be  final.  After  de- 
voting nine  years  vigorously  and  judiciously  to  the  service  of 
the  College,  various  domestic  afflictions,  and  his  own  advanced 
age,  combined  to  induce  him  to  retire  from  so  arduous  a  station. 
Accordingly,  in  1763,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  returned 
once  .more  to  Stratford  to  reside  with  his  son,  who  was  esta- 
blished there.  And  very  shortly  afterwards,  the  missiork  to 
tiiat  place  becoming  vacant, 

**  He  intimated  to  the  Society,  his  inclination  to  resume  his  <dd 
charge,,  as  he  had  been  used  to  a  life  of  action,  and  was  desirous  of 
finishing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  immediate  service  of  religion. 
The  Society  very  gladly  replaced  him  in  it ;  and  he  was  again  kindly 
received  by  the  people  at  Stratford,  in  the  character  of  their  Minister, 
in  1764,  upwards  of  forty  years  afler  he  had  first  entered  into  this 
relation  to  them." 

From  this  time,  till  the  day  of  his  deaths  he  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office,  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence and  propriety,  with  such  assistance  as  his  advanced  age 
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«skL  growing  iofinBiiica  rendered  necessary.  Thedoae  of  Ut 
Mb  was  peculiaHy  easy,  and  corresponded  well  with  the  general 
tenor  of  it. 

"  On  the  morning  of  January  6,  1772,  the  most  glorious  Epiphany 
he  ever  beheld,  he  conversed  with  his  family  on  the  subject  of  his 
own  death,  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness  and  serenity*  Among  other 
things  be  said«  '  that  although  he  seemed  to  be  but  Ifttle  indisposed* 
yet  he  found  his  strength  failing  hhn»  and  that  he  must  soon  leave  ihem^ 
but  he  was  goin^  home'— adding  such  exhortations  as  were*  suitable  to 
the  fiubiect  of  his  discourse.-  He  expressed  his  wishea^.  that  he  '  might 
reserable»  in  the  maimer  of  his  deaths  his  good  friend  Bishop  Berkeley, 
whom  he  had  greatly  loved,  and  whose  exit  he  had  ever  esteemed 
happy.'  Heaven  granted  his  wish.  For  very  soon  after  he  had 
atteved  these  words;  like  the  good  Biidiop,  he  ittstaataneottdy  expired 
in  his  chair,  without  the  least  struggle  or  .groan.  So  that  he  ma|| 
xather  be  said  to  hi|ve  been  changed^  or  translated,  that)  to  have  died ; 
for  he  felt  none  of  the  agonies  of  death  ;  he  underwent  no  struggle  that 
was  sufficient  to  discompose  the  pleasing  serenity  of  his  Countenance.'* 

Such  was  the  life  and  death  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  we  think 
our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  present  a  topic  far  more  inte-; 
resting  than  many  splendid  and  ostentatious  pieces  of  biograT 
phy»  It  may  be  studied  with  the  greatest  advantage  by  all 
tbo^  who  are  intended  for  the  Clerical  profession*  Th^y. 
eannot  reflect  withqut  profit,  upon  the  history  of  a  man^  who» 
without  any  accidental  advantages,  and  placed  in  circumatanoes 
rather  of  difficulty  than  of  encouragement,  by  patient  and  per- 
severing industry  hSghly  cultivated  his  talents^  and  attained  to 
considerable  erudition  r  and  by  the  steady  and  conscientious 
application  of  his  ahHities  to  the  ministerial  fanctions>  notjonly 
passed  a  long  life  with  great  comfort  and  respectability^  and 
was  enabled  to  look  forward  to  another  with,  the  best  founded 
hopes  of  felicity,  but  was  also  more .  extensively  beneficial  to  a 
large  portion  of  his  £ellow-creatu«s,  tlian  often  falls  to  the 
lot  of  man.  By  all  those  who  are  persuaded,  as  we  ore,  diat 
the  form  of  Christianity,  which  is  embraced  by  our  established 
Church,  is  the  purest  and  the  best,  the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson 
wiH  be  Wgllly  respected — not  only  as  that  of  a  most  worthy 
man,  and  excellent  pastor,  but  as  a  powerful  instrument,  under 
divine  Providence,  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  Epis- 
copacy in  the  vast  iiegions  of  North  America.    ; 
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DUcourse^  on  Prophecif,  iw  toMch  ^ure  considered  it$  Strmture^  Use,  and 
In^piratioa  :  being  the  Substance  qf  Twelve  Sermons,  preached  in  the 
dhapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn%  in  the  Lecture  founded  by.  the  Right  Ren. 
WiUiaan  fVarburton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  By  John  Davisok^  B«D. 
8vo«    Pp»  67^    18^*     London.    Mnmiy.     18^4« 

The  Mosaic  dispensatbn^  though  only  a  part  of  a  vast  system, 
and  introductory  to  a  better  covenant,  the  more  it  iscomidered, 
the  more  it  will  be  found  worthy  of  its  IMvine  original.  But, 
unhappily,  th«  eye  is  too  often  fixed  upon  its  accessories — 
upon  those  regulationi  which,  were  framed  fer  particular 
objects,  and  no  doubt  wisely  framed,  but  which  from  the 
inaeure  of  the  detail,  and  from  an  apparent  want  of  d^cacy 
in  some  of  them,  seem  to  detract  fk>m  the  merit  of  the 
wbole^  Let  it^  however,  be  contemplated  in  a  more  enlarged 
view,  in  its  desi^  to.  preserve  the  saored  deposit  of  faidi  in  the 
true  God,  and  the  principles  of  a  holy  worship^  and  a  sound 
morality ;  in  its  guards  and  fences  against  idolatry  and  infid^^ 
lity ;  in  its  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  temper  and!  prejudices 
^f  the  people  for  whom  it  was  »amed ;  in  the  provision  made 
for  theu:  instruction,  and  for  tridhtng  th^n  up  to  better  hopes 
and  snblimer  prospects ;  in  its  mercies  and  its  terrors,  its  pro^ 
miides  and  its  tbreatenings ;  and,  above  all,  in  its  preparing  of 
the  way  f6r  Him  who  was  to  come ;  gradually  drawing  aside 
tii$  veil  which  had  be^n  hnng  over  the  destinies  of  man,  bijng^ 
ing  fetfil  its  typeS' and  its  prophecies,  and  marshalling,  imlong 
and  w^U'-ordered  ]^ocession,  its  j^ophets,  PriestS)  and  Kings, 

'"  As  though  with  solemn  pomp,  an3  rites  decreed. 
The  high-rpriest  to  his  temple  they  woutd.  lead, 
Or  mon^irch  to  his  throne.** 

Such  a  view  will  open  nobleti  and  thesefinri^  moBe  pxst,.  can* 
ceptione  of  tJbis  woik  of  God»  ud  show  it  wortb;  to  be  praised 
and  had  in  honouiu  Sf  an^;  of  '^  tkoaei  wba  bav^e  jdeasnite 
therein"  ahodid  think  as  vre  d6  on.  dus  sfubject.;  or.  (which 
is  of  more  Consequence)  if  any  porsMs  sfacrnidj  be  hereby  led 
to  search  nut  the  works  of  i^e,  Xofd  with  more  candid  and 
sevious  desiise  to  discover  ail  their  ettcelkftce»  they  may  be 
assured^  thai  &  right  fiseUng  cosb  hai^dly  finl  to  be  excited  by 
a  perusal  of  the  work  beftnre  ua. 

Although  we  do  not  agnac  with  Mr.,  Davison  in  some  of 
the  arguments  which  he  adopts,  we  heartily  admit,  that  his 
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*^  Discourses "  are  in  a  high  degree  calculated  to  promote 
just  and  devout  meditation,  as  well  as  to  strengthen  belief, 
by  the  exercise  of  sober  judgment,  diligent  enquiry,  and  nice 
discrimination.  The  parts  upon  which  we  feel  it  necessary  to 
differ  from  him  will  be  pointed  out  as  we  carry  our  readers 
through  the  work ;  but,  in  order  to  prevent  future  interruption, 
.we  will  here  observe,  that  we  see  with  regret  the  same  laboured 
style  which  we  have  before  remarked  in  the  prod'uctions  of 
this  writer.  It  is  so  pleasing  to  have  a  simple  proposition  laid 
before  us  in  plain  terms,  that  we  are  sorry  when  it  is  taken  out 
of  its  natural  simplicity,  and  wrapped  up  in  forms  of  speech 
which  may  give  it  an  air  of  importance,  but  can  add  little  of 
strength  or  elegance.  We  cannot  admire  the  introduction  of 
rare  terms,  such  as  **  Prophecy  did  not  extraveigate  into  remote 
subjects,"  and  "  the  disparate  longevity  of  man ;"  nor  of  un- 
couth phrases  or  figures,  as  *^  the  census  of  prophecy,*'  and 
the  being  ^^  ingrafted  upon  Ae  exigency  of  times  and  persons." 
And  stiU  less  do  we  approve  that  involved  and  laboured  style 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  which  appears  in  ahnost 
fevery  page.  But  We  wish  not  to  do  more  than  mention  this  in 
passing.     **  Major  rerum  nascitur  ordo,^^ 

The  object  of  the  First  Lecture,  which  is  introductory,  is 
**  to  connect  Prophecy  with  the  other  proofs  of  the  Gospel, 
and  show  the  consoUdated  state  of  the  whole  of  them."  With 
this  view  some  judicious  remarks  are  made  on  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  of  our  religion,  all  which,  however,  bear  upon  one 
point;  namely.  That  the  various  proofs  of  Christianity,  whatever 
may  be  the  force  of  each  separately,  ought  to  be  taken  toge- 
ther, as  forming  one  great  body  of  evidence,  "  one  subject  of 
connected  and  narmonizing  proof."  All  possess  some  f<^ce  in 
concluding  upon  the  question  at  issue,  and  all  are  of  a  kind 
which  comes  within  the  power  of  our  common  reason  to  appre- 
hend: a  circumstance,  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  because 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  our  religion  are  beyond  the  grasp  of 
our  faculties ;  whereas  the  evidence  of  it  meets  precisely  the 
faculty  of  judging  which  we  possess*  Yet,  whatever  may  be 
the  simplicity  and  reasonableness  of  the  several  proofs  of 
Christianity,  the  vindication  of  our  faith  rests  upon  an  a'ccuniu* 
lated  and  concurrent  evidence ;  and  in  treating  of  any  single 
branch,  the  result  of  such  separate  argument  niust  always  be 
taken  with  a  reference  to  the  other  proofs  in  reserve.  Other- 
wise, our  notions,  as  to  the  real  force  of  the  evidence,  must  be 
erroneous,  or  incomplete ;  erroneous,  if  upon  a  part  of  the 
proof  we  conclude  against  the  whole;  incomplete  if  we  con- 
clude without  it*    The  inconvenience  of  this  is  shewn  in  the 
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isonclusions  drawn  by  sceptical  writers  from  the  defect,  as  it 
appears  to  them,  of  single  and  detached  arguments;  for,  ac- 
cording to  their  vicious  manner  of  reasoning,  they  would  make 
it  appear  that  we  have  a  series  of  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  re- 
ligion, instead  of  a  train  of  favourable  presumptions  growing 
stronger  at  every  step.  The  preacher  appeals  on  this  subject 
to  the  audience  which  he  addresses,  . 

**  Whether  they  have  not  had  occasion  to  know,  how  conviction  has 
been  improved  by  converging  reasons,  and  the  more  so  as  those  rea- 
sons arise  from  considerations  differing  in  kind ;  how  the  succession 
of  new  matter  of  proof,  even  light  in  itself  reduces  any  supposed  un- 
certainty left  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  enquiry  ;  how  the  contingency 
of  error  is  gradually  excluded  by  checks  upon  the  first  conclusion,  and 
the  conspiring  probabilities  of  a  subject  run  together  into  a  perfect 
conviction.  Let  this  reasonable  process  be  applied  to  the  examination 
of  Christianity,  by  men  who  challenge  it  to  the  proof;  and  I  will  not 
«ay  It,  but  They,  have  every  thing  to  hope  from  the  trial."    P.  38. 

The  prefatory  Discourse  is  closed  **  by  noticing  two  pieces 
of  Conicise  reasoning,  in  which  the.  authors  have  consented  to 
put  the  defence  of  our  religion  on  single  points  of  strong  and 
CQmmanding  evidence.  *  The  Short  Method  with  the  Deists,' 
is.  one ;  the  tract  upon  *  the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St. 
Paul,*  is  the  other.  The  ground  taken  by  each  of  these  writers 
ifi  deemed  unassailable.  But  Mr.  Davison  introduces  the  men- 
tion of  their  concise  and  limited  arguments  for  the  purpose  of 
observing,  that 

**  If  they  fail  to  convince  there  is  much  in  store  to  supply  the. de- 
fect ;  if  the  single  stone  or  column  be  sufficient  to  uphold  the  edifice, 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  edifice  really  presses  upon  that  single 
support ;  when  it  reposes,  and  with  a  far  greater  secnrity,  upon  the 
broad  united  strength  of  the  entirie  range  and  system  of  its  fabric ;  that 
febric  of  truth,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  which,  in  its  proofs,  as  well  as 
its  doctrines,  '  is  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Aposdes  and 
Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone*.  *'  P.  44. 

From  these  preliminary  remarks  we  pass  to  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  in  this  volume.  And  this  divides  itself  into  two 
lieajds,  which  may  be  called  the  moral  or  doctrinal,  and  die  pre- 
dictive. For  prophecy,  it  is  justly  said,  is  not  ,a  series  of 
mere  predictions  :  there  is  a  continual  strain  of  moral  doctrine 
running  through  it,  ^^  including' under  that  name  the  only  effi- 
cacious and  sufficient  moral  doctrine,  that  which  is  founded 
upon  a  knowledge  of  God,  his  attributes,  and  his  wiU,  with  a 
flense  of  the  direct^  personal  luid  responsible  relation  of  uuin  to 
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Itim.^  Tint  mdtal  revehthm,  tede  bjr  ihe  moetsmon  4^  the 
Pmphets^  heAA%  mn  intemtfediate  plftce  between  the  I4lw  of. 
MoMXs  md  die  Gt)spel:  k  beara  a  more  spiritual  ^id  9  nnnre  in- 
stmctiv^  okamcter  than  the  original  law.  Tlie  Law  hod  aaidi 
'^  Thou  shalt  krm  tlm  Lord  thy  Qod  inth  all  thy  heart,  and 
wHh  all  tiiy  acfol,  and  with  all  thy  strength/'  Ko^hig  can  go 
beyond  this  commandment  in  iht  extent  <^  it  ^  but  where  no*- 
thing  is  to  be  added  to  extend  a  law,  much  may  be  added  to 
expound  it ;  and  to'  animate  its  S)yiTit,  and  to  flH  up,  or  direct,  Its 
practice^  This  exhibits  the  parallel  which  obtains  in  revelation 
hetween  its  morals  and  its  predictions.  The  word  of  promise 
wa^  a.t  fir^t  general  and  obscure,  but  grew  fa  force  iwid  clearness 
tQl  it  approached  ite  co^^sUmmatipu*  In  like  majoner  the  Divine 
Iaw  wail  uofokkid*  The  Prophet^  tiarry  it  on,  not  a^  coinnjeri- 
toktbra^  biii  under  Ibe  gfiidance  of  an  original  insjiiration, 
granted  to  theni;  wand  it  is  remairkable  that  the  Prophet  I«aiabi 
who,  of^llochera,  is  the  most  lull  and 'expUcit  in  d^neaCiag 
the  Messiah's  tipgdom.of  redejnption,  is  equally  distinguished 
for  the  copiousness  and  variety  of  hfs  lessons  of  holitie$s. 

The  ditstinction  here  bestowed  upon  Ae  Propliet  Idaialiy 
i^ould  rather,  it  may  be  thought,  bekng  to  the  Psalmlat^aa 
the  teacher  of  evangelical  purity  and  holiness  beyolTid  hia  bw* 
thren.  The  remarks,  however,  made  by  Mr.  Davison,  in  thia 
division  of  his  subject,  are  very  pleasing  and  highly  hnpontanti 
and  tend  to  place  the  office  and  character  of  the  Propheta  in  a 
dffierent  pomt  of  view  from  that  in  Which,  perha^,  they  are 
usually  seen.  We  are  here  reminded  of  the  title  giv^n  under 
the  Gospel  dispensation  to  the  interpreters  of  the  ancient 
Scriptures.  JThey  should  not  be  consiaered  merely  as  persons 
r^sed  up  occasjonally,  from  time  to  time^  and  endowed  with  a 
Divine  gift.  It  must  be  rememb^red^  that  there  were  regularly 
eatabliflhed  aiihoola  of  the  Prophets,  in  which  Uiey  were  trained 
«nd  odaeated  Ibr  thsir  hogh  office  1  and  efut  of  tbe^e  schools, 
no  Kl&vkfti  were  selected  tfaoibe  whom  it  plensed  the  Spirit  of 
Grod  to  adorn  with  higher  iHiimiinatioiis,  and  inveBt  with  grtMvt 
powers^  and  appoint  to  a  more  solemn  office-  The.  Prophets 
were   among  the  duly  appointed  m&tructors  of  flie  Jewish 

Eiople ;  and  when  a  reference  is  made  to  them,  coujfed  with  the 
aw,  -it  is  £t  reference  to  the  two  great  branches  of  oral  and 
wi-itteh  instruction,  i«?Wcb  ^he  Almighty  h^rd  pnovWed  for  hW 
peopte  'y  the  ^Prophets  continnaHy  carrying  on,  eniarging,  an4 
somtualizing  that  Code  whieh  had  been  given  originrfly  by 
Moses,  and  prcrtpably  handing  down  through  eac.h  generafionr 
the  doctriftes  reve^iled  to  9^  Patriarchs,  with  whSdi- <he 
Law  Sid  not  meddle.  ^  Wo  wish^ftistt  our  auAor,  in  ^lat  ifpki^ 
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of  investigation  wUch  he  baa  ^xereiied  sb  .diligentljr  arid 
<ies8foHy>  aatd  bqsto.ifred  aome  aiteotion  upon  this  drciimstande  ; 
&r  it  4»^in3  to  us  ihat  here  was  one  grecut  remedy  provided  for 
tibie  defeeto  of  the  Itm^^-^snA  this  fails  etrictly  inKleF  his  cbgni- 
tmaeet  aocordiiig.to  the  plan  of  tbe  work  before  us. 

There  are,  however,  two  topics,  upon  which,  in  pursuance  of 
^U  pls^n  in  this  part  of  his  mibject,  our  author  pauses  a  little.  The 
doctrine  of  JProvidence,  and  that.of  Repentance.  These,  he  re* 
m^ks,  are  inculcated  by  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament: 
ssmI  1ms  observations  are  iso  just,  as  to  deserve  particular 
vegard.  The  Prophets  deliver  theSr  disclosure  of  events  to 
tidce  plaoe  hereaftei*,  not  as  if  tliey  were  announcing  the  bare 
truth  of  the  future  fact,  hut  a  purpose  and  a  design,  declaring 
themselves  to  have  been  sometimes  constituted,  as  it  wercj  the 
agentjs  of  the  Divine  councils.  They  teach,  also,  the  aioral 
Hberty  of  will  in  man,  and  the- free  exercise  of  his.  judgment, 
Of  this  latter  our  own  consciousness  is  partly  a  witiaess. 

"  Buft^of  die  former,  the  present  direction  of  an  over-ruTing  Provi- 
deaoa,  it  should  seem  that  we  could  have  no  sure  knowledge  of  its 
existence,  nor  any  competent  knowledge  of  its  extent,  except  by  a  re- 
velation asserting  and  exemplifying  it. .  For.it  is  a  power  wliich  veils 
its  interference,  and  moves  so  as  not  to  shock  the  tenor  of  man's  re-* 
sponsible  action,  in  his  course  of  trial  and  duty.*' 

The  difficultv  of  reconciling  these  two  is  and  must  be  always 
gfe«it  ?-— but  oil  thw  in  another  pJace. 

^*  The  practical  embarrassment,  the  lerioiis  evd  of  the  subject*  is 
done  away ;  fox  both  these  priaciflea  «re  ««itaUMlied  ;  sad  we  mre 
taught  by  the  one  to;  understaiK^  'Our  owa  rdUigatioBs  of  daty,  by  the 
other  ito  con&sf  the  sovereign  f^ttribuln^^f  ^od*"  > 

•  "Wc  imiBt  add  the  further  reflections  of  our  author. 

**  h^  me  pfMise  &>r  a asoneist,  t04ihserve  what  a  basis,  by  tfhrs  doc- 
trine, is  IM  of  pence  4iid  ttanquillity,  to  every  ihooghtM  and  most 
ibding  misd;  and  how  ^ifierent  the  aspect  of  the  worM  becomes; 
when  we  have.i«aaoa  to  know  that  all  tfamgs  in  k,  and  erery  eombtna* 
tioo  of :4heli,  whcdicr  as  the  forttoares. of  4c«ngdomi,  or  in  the  more 
private  state,  are  under  the  control  of  an  inteUigent  and  gracions 
Kuler.  Were  we  ia  the  chains  of  fate,  bow  gloomy  weuld  ovr  caae  be. 
Were  we  in  the  hands  of  men,  tot>  oftehlipw  fearful,  how  humfliat^i^^ 
and  afflicting.  But  l!he  rmpression  of  the  nceti^  is  changed,  when  wp. 
adMt  ittlo  it^^  directimi  of  an  aFF^isef  and  perfoot  )3eing,  on  whose' 
Kteticude'jttul  go^n^tts  w^  ffiay^aeqmesee;  ilirottgh  the  whole  course  of 
hiB^pfioMdisntiar^ispi^dtiMi.  -Will  it  bie'^aid,  after  all,  this  is  the 
inriiie of.tibe doctrinet^df  tnie|::but howslMll ^we^lMow  its  truth-?  D^- 
fittHi«ely4 1^  iiiiaeida>and  piopheey;    Mki^lm  prove  fiatx  the  ^der  oP 
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physical  nature  is  not  fatei  oor  a  mere  material  constitutfon  of  things, 
but  the  subject  of  a  free;  omnipotent  Master.  Prophecy  fulfilled 
proves  that  neither  fate  nor  man  are  masters  of  the  world.  These  are 
final  tests  of  all  such  questions ;  aiid  so  the  evidences  of  revealed  put 
an  end  to  some  of  the  main  questions  and  difficulties  of  natural 
religion."   P.  82. 

The  other  doctrine  to  which;  Mr.  Davison  refers,  as  taught 
by  the  Prophets,  is  the  efficacy  of  Repentance.    And 

*^  Had  they  preached  no  other  doctrine  than  thk^/f 'Repent  and  live 
ye/  they  woufd  have  been  the  messengers  of  a  blessing,  among  the 
mo^t  needful  and  the  greatest  that  man.can  receive,  in  the  peace  offered 
to  his  wounded  conscience,  and  the  encouragement  supplied  to  the 
recovery  of  his  frail  and  faltering  virtue.  Comparing  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  together  in  this  article,  we  mark  the  difiPerence  between  them. 
The  Law  excludes  a  general  promise  of  pardon  to  the  people  when  in 
captivity,  in  case  of  their  national  repentance  ;  the  Prophets  address 
the  individual,  and  guarantee  the  promise  to  every  soul  turning  from 
the  error  of  his  ways.  The  Law  in  this  point  regards  the  nation  as 
the  object  of  the  grace.  The  Prophets  do  more  :  they  descend  to  the 
interests  of  personal  religion." 

Upon  this  subject  we  may,  perhaps,  make  an  observation  or 
two  elsewhere  ;  but  we  must  here  indulge  ourselves  with  again, 
extracting  a  passage  from  the  volume  before  us. 

''  It  is  true,  the  grace  of  repentance  is  eminently  a  Gospel  doctrine ; 
its  foundation  lies  in  the  atonement  of  the  Christian  scheme.  But 
here,  as  in  other  instances,  Prophecy  made  anticipations  of  Gospel 
truth.  The  Prophets  were  empowere<i  to  preach  repentance  and  par- 
don, before  that  altar  was  raised,  on  which  the  atonement  was  to  be 
offered,  which  gives  to  the  doctrine  its  consistency  in  our  knowledge  of 
of  the  Divine  economy  respecting  it.  And  I  would  observe,  generally, 
ihat  in  proportion  as  the  predictions  concerning  the  Gospel  itself  are 
enlarged,  its  practical  doctrines,  at  the  samd  time,  are  more  develop!^. 
The  revelation  spreads  in  each  point ;  and  Prophecy,  as  I  hav^  wished 
to  make  it  appear,  is  throughout  an  advancement  and  approximation 
to  the  Gospel.  Viewed  in  which  light,  it  serves  to  elucidate  not  more 
its  own  use,  than  the  entire  progressive  coosisteiicy  of  Revelatidn^" 
P.  85, 

•  Thus,  it  will  be  observed,  Mr.  Ds|,vison  takes  a  cursory  view 
of  the  contents  of  the  books  of  the^' Prophets,  as  con^idesed 
apart  from  the  predictions  which  they,  contain ;  and  ha  cotk^ 
eludes  triumphantly  on  the  superior  e^celle^Eice  of  those  Divine 
Teachers,  compared  with^he;  oracles.  K^f  Paganism.  *'  'Wltat'ia 
the  chaff  to  the  wheat  ?'■  i$.  the  demtuid.of  one  of  the  Brbpiiets 
of  Israel    May  the  uiquiiter  aftet  truthvtake  th«  ^.in  his 
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hand,  and  make  the  separation,  in  giving  the  chaff  to  the  wind^ 
and  gathering  the  wheat  with  these  inspired  men  of  God !" 
P.  86.  He  shuts  up  this  part  of  his  subject  with  these  im- 
portant observations :.  First,  that  it  was  wisely  ordained>  t^at 
Prediction  and  moral  Instruction  should  go  hand  in  hand ;  the 

Sredictions, '  from  time  to  time  fulfilled,  giving  authority  to  the 
octrine.  Secondly,  that  the  Prophets  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  teaching,  where  it  was  laid  under  the  Gospel — in  faith  in  the 
Divine  Will.  It  is  not  a  formal  system,  but  a  rule  of  ethicsi, 
which  they  propose  $  and  it  is  best  for  the  purposes  of  Ufe  that 
it  should  be  so ;  for  the  business  of  life  is  not  knowledge  and 
speculation^  but  a  course  of  piety  and  duty :  and  we  shall  be 
learning,  perhaps  disputing,  some  of  our  gravest  duties,  when 
we  should  be  practising  the  habits  of  them,  unless  we  are  wise 
enough  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Apostles  and  Prophets,  aiid  take 
advantage  of  the  inspired  law— ^which  will  abridge  our  studies 
CMily  to  promote  our  work.  Thirdly,  that  when  we  argue  from 
the  nature  of  the  genius  and  doctrine  of  Revelation,  uiis  kind 
of  proof  cannot  be  expected  to  operate  upon  all  men  alike. 
Evidence  on  moral  subjects  is  modified  by  the  mind  to  which  it 
is  addressed:  if,  therefore,  iinlielie vers  study  the  Scriptures 
with  attention,  and  yet  see  nothing  in  its  genuine  character,  its 
sublime  or  its  didactic  matter,  to  command  their  faith  and  re- 
verence, this  indifference  and  failure  of  conviction,  on  their 
part,  ought  to  create  no  surprise,  nor  consequently  any  uneasir^ 
ness  or  mistrust  in  others  who  experience  a  different  impression. 
This  last  is  an  important  remark ;  and  tends,  especially  when 
we  remember  the  promise  distinctly  made  by  our  Lord,  that 
**  if  any  man  will  do  his  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God,"  to  show  the  great  necessity  of  framing 
the  mind  and  regulating  the  temper,  in  order  to  attain  a  knowr- 
ledge  of  the  truth.  This  applies  chiefly,  however,  to  the  in- 
ternal evidences  of  religion ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  but  just  to  bear 
in  mind;  that  in  estimating  the  force  of  this  class  of  proofs, 
much  may  depend  on  taste  and  feeling,  and  the  pecuMar  habit 
and  turn  of  thought,  as  they  may  arise  from  the  natural  dis* 
position,  or  may  be  the  result  of  education.  Let  us  be  thank- 
ful that  it  has  pleased  God  to  multiply  and  arrange  the  proofs 
of  his  religion  in  such  a  manner  as  that  some  one  or  other  will 
be  found  adapted  to  the  many  and  varied  turns  of  the  human 
mind ; '  by  which  merciftil  appointment  a  spirit  of  investigation 
is  continually  encouraged,  and  the  powers  of  the  human  underr 
standing,  while  they  are  brought  into  fiiU  and  active  employer 
ment,  are  made  to  bow  down  before  the  wisdom  of  the.  Most 
High.  In  this  we  must  and  will  rejoice,  though  our  |Qy  be 
VOL*  1.  NO.  \u  LI 
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damped  by  the  thought,  that  every  instance  of  the  greatnesv 
sind  goodness  of  God  tends  to  leave  the  sceptic  without 
excuse. 

But  we  are  oflfending  against  every  rule  of  taste  and  criticism 
by  obtruding  upon  the  readerr  our  own  remarks,  and  those  such 
as  have  not  the  recommendation  of  novelty  to  set  them  off.  Let 
us  proceed,  without  dday,  in  the  examination  of  the  interesting 
and  instructive  volume  before  us.  Arriving  now  at  the  proper 
subject  of  these  Lectures,  that  of  Prophecy,  in  the  usual  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  we  find  a  two-fold  view  taken  of  the  prophetic 
volume,  as  it  is  considered  in  its  structure^  or  in  the  verificcUion 
of  its  predictions*  Assuming  then  in  the  first  place,  the  general 
truth  of  revelation,  the  author  surveys  the  whole  order  of  pro- 
phecy throughout  the  Old  Testament,  disclosing  the  notices 
which  it  supplies  of  wisdom,  fitness,  and  design,  and  its  illustra- 
tions of  the  divine  economy.  This  subject,  handled  bjr  a  great 
master,  who  is  upon  every  occasion  throwing  in  judicious 
observations  on  the  points  which  rise  in  succession  before 
him,  is  in  truth  much  too  comprehensive  to  be  brought  within 
the  compass  of  a  few  Lectures,  even  when  they  are  enlarged  for 
more  general  instruction.  And  how  then,  can  we  hope  to  give 
a  satisfactory  analysis  of  it,  in  the  smaller  compass  of  a  few 
pages?  We  shall  beg  the  indulgence  of  our  readers,  if  we  do 
not  rather  bespeak  their  approbation,  while  we  trace  the  steps  of 
our  author  as  closely  as  possible,  employing  asiar  as  may  be>his 
own  images  and  expressions. 

'  The  date  of  the  first  word  of  prophecy  is  with  the  earliest 
history  of  Man.  No  sooner  had  man  lost  his  original 
ground  of  acceptance  with  his  Maker,  than  prophecy  began  to 
intimate  the  hope  of  his  recovery  and  restoration.  The  first  pre- 
diction was  given  in.  mercy,  intimating  the  promise  of  a  Re- 
deemer, who  was  appointed  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head — ^that 
is,  says  Mr.  Davison,  *'  to  take  away  the  tempter's  triumph,"  a 
phrase  which  scarcely  represents  in  sufficient  strength  and  ex- 
tent the  value  of  the  promise.  ^^  Man  was  not  excluded  firom 
Paradise,  till  prophecy  had  sent.him  forth  with  some  pledge  of 
hope  and  consolation." 

The  first  prediction  opens  one  comprehensive  subject,  to 
which  subsequent  revelations  were  subservient,  promoting  nearer 
purposes  which  centred  in  that  chief  design.  The  original 
subject  is  renewed  and  prosecuted  through  the  whole  body  of 
ancient  prophecy  ;  the  word  of  promise  grew  in  fuller  clearness 
aiS  it  approached  its  close;  arid  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer, 
was  but  the  visible  appearance  of  the  divine  light,  with  which  the 
radiant  cloud  of  prophecy  had  long  heen  ready  to  break  forth. 
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feet  ween  the  Fall  of  man,  and  the  Flood,  it  is  probable,  that 
some  predictions  were  given  of  a  nature  to  keep  alive  the  expec- 
tation of  the  future  deliverance  of  mankind.  This  idea  is,  fa- 
voured by  the  tenor  of  that  prophecy  of  Enoch's,  which  St. 
Jude  has  noticed.  Enoch  foretold  the  judicial  advent  of  Christ, 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  he  might  speak  also 
of  his  advent  of  redemption.  Mr.  Davison  argues,  that  the 
sign  and  exhibition  of  his  singular  end,  besides  being  a  reward 
to  the  saiAt  himself,  had  its  use  in  commanding  the  faith  of  others 
to  his  prophecy,  whatever  that  might  be  ;  and  his  removal  to  a 
state  of  blessedness,  would  be  a  fit  counterpart  or  confirpnation 
to  any  prophecy  of  his,  if  such  there  were,  of  Christ^ »  coming 
**  to  dissolve  Xhe  power  ofdedtK'  over  the  human  race. 

From  the  Fall  it  is  but  a  short  step  in  man's  history  to  the 
Flood.  This  period  was  not  permitted  to  pass  without  the  inter- 
vening warnings  of  prophecy,  which  served  to  exercise  and  sus- 
tain the  faith  of  the  righteous  elect  family,  and  to  display  the 
long-suffering  of  God  in  the  opportunity  of  repentance  granted 
to  others.  The  renovation  of  the  world  had  also  its  auspices 
of  prophecy,"^— a  charter  o{  ncUural  mercies  and  blessings  com- 
prenending  a  second  grant  of  dominion  to  man,  the  promised 
multiplication  of  his  species,  and  the  pledge  of  an  orderly  suc- 
cession of  the  seasons.  It  is  a  distinguishing  point  of  these 
chief  revelations,  instant  after  the  flood,  that  they  are  peaceful 
and  cheering,  displaying  God's  mercy  and  goodness,  his  pre- 
sent acceptance  of  man,  and  fiiture  favour.  Thus  Prophecy 
was,  at  this  time,  the  messenger  of  reconciliation  and  peace  and 
liope.  ,      . 

And  was  (we  must  ask)  nothing  but  the  propiise  of  .temporal 
mercy  intimated  to  Noah  ?  We  cannot  say  that  any  thing  more 
was  literally  promised :  and  Mr.  Davison  is  too  cautious,  apd  as 
he  elsewhere  expresses  it,  too  jealous  a  commentator  to  go  beyond 
the  literal  meamng  of  his  text.  From  his  entire  silence  on  this 
point  too,  we  should  perhaps  presume  that  he  does  not  conceive 
any  further  revelation  was  made  at  this  time  to  the  Patriarch; 
which  is  confirmed  by  his  passing  over  the  remarkable,  but  difii- 
•cult  prediction  respecting  his  sons  made  by  Noah  himself. .  This 
we  very  much  regret ;  and  the  rather,  as  it  leaves  upon  the  rea- 
der an  impression  that  the  knowledge  ef  salvation,  and  the  pro- 
.mise  of  a  Redeemer  were  not  kept  up  by  a  continued  series  of 
revelations  to  the  Patriarchs.  One  great  connecting  Unk,  and 
one  Umitation  of  the  original  promise  is  thus  omitted. 

The  next  epoch  of  prophecy  is  the  call  of  Abraham.  Among 
the  predictions  with  which  he  was  favoured,  two  are  distin- 
guished among  the  rest,  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaitn 
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by  his  family!  and  the  universal  blessing  of  mankind— *^  the  bless- 
ing of  all  families  of  the  earth  in  his  seed/'  We  have  here  the 
first  point  of  union^  in  prophecy,  of  the  two  Dispensations,  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian ;  and  from  this  era  prophecy  takes  up 
and  preserves  a  two-fold  character,  related  to  them  both^  Mr. 
Davison  takes  pains  to  state  precisely  this  two-fold  character  of 
Prophecy ;  being  anxious  to  exclude  a  mistaken  principle,  the 
principle  of  endeavouring  to  expound  almost  every  prophecyi 
either  immediately  or  typically,  in  a  Christian  sense. 

We  wish  that  we  could  here  indulge  in  a  few  remarks,  or 
rather,  that  the  author  had  exemplified  his  own  iremark  by 
citing  some  passages  in  illustration  of  it.  That  prophecy  has  its 
two-fold  character,  is  quite  clear ;  and  that  to  explain  all  predic- 
tions immediately  in  a  Christian  sense  is  the  very  ne  plus  ultra  of 
folly,  is  equally  clear.  But  we  own  we  are  compelled  to  hesitate 
as  to  the  application  of  the  typical  exposition  of  prophecy ;  at 
least,  as  it  is  here  alluded  to  ;  for  it  may  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
state  atiy  prophecy  made  to  Abraham,  and  relating  to  his  own 
family,  which  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  typical  sense.  Nay,  even 
that  which  concerns  Hagar  and  her  offspring  must  be  so  applied, 
if  we  take  the  authority  of  St.  !PatJ.  What  was  predicted  t^ 
Abraham?  that  his  seed  should  sojourn  in  a  strange  land,  and 
should  afterwards  possess  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  should  mul- 
tiply as  the  stars  of  heaveii,  and  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore.  To 
these  must  be  added,  that  which  was  (we  presume)  undoubted!^ 
t3rpical,  the  command  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  aiid  his  deliverance 
from  death.  Now,  was  not  the  tempor&l  promise  figurative  of 
the  spiritual  ?  Verily  the  two  run  into  each  other  and  blend 
together  so  intimately,  that  no  human  band  can  separate  them. 
We  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  preserving  great  accuracy 
and  distinction  in  treating  of  such  subjects.  'Hiey  who  set  out 
with  a  pre-conceived  opinion,  and  they  who  are  given  to  indulge 
a  luxuriant  fancy,  are  in  great  danger  of  error, 'but  it  appears  to 
us,  that  if  a  sober  judgment  be  exercised  upon  these  points,  it 
will  shew  itself  not  only  in  keeping  the  two  promises  distinct, 
but  in  interpreting  the  temporal  as  continually  typical  of  the  spi- 
ritual. Mr.  Davison  speaks  of  "  mixed  or  typical,  prophecies." 
In  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  matter,  they  cajihardly  be  said 
to  be  "  mixed.'*  This  seems  to  introduce  confusion.  Letthejpro- 
pheeies  relating  to  the  Jewish  state,  be  kept  distinct  from'|£ose 
which  relate  in  a  primary  sense  to  the  Gospel;  but  let  the  for- 
mer be  considered  as  typical  aiid  representative  of  better  pro- 
mises, earthly  of  heavenjy,  Jewish  of  Christian.  Mr.  Davison^ 
says  afirerwards,  that  from  A%raham  to  Malachi,  the  language 
in  which'  the  propheefeii  are  conceived  is  so  far  clear  ahd  expliat. 
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that  we  may  perceive — and  every  hearer  or  reader  of  them, 
when  first  they  were  given,  might  perceive  the  same — that  they 
fore-showed  the  fortunes  or  condition  of  the  Hebrew  people ;  or 
the  condition  of  the  States  with  which  they  were  most  connected ; 
Qr  the  establishment  of  a  new  dispensation  of  things  under  the 
Gospel.  JHpw  much  was  understood  by  those  who  lived  prior 
to  the  Christian  era  we  know  not.  For  ourselves,  instructed  by 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  we  can  have  no  doubt,  that  the  ge- 
neral current  of  prophecy  passing  along  through  the  history  of 
the  Hebrews  fore-showed  distincuy  this  new  mspensation,  and 
was  predictive  both  of  the  fortunes  of  the  former  people,  and 
of  the  things  under  the  Gospel. 

We  must  be  permitted  to  enter  into  two  or  three  pointa^  con- 
nected with  this  subject;  and  it  will  prevent  the  necessity  for 
interruption  hereafter.     First,  with  regard  to  Sacrifice,— which 
must  be  considered  as  the  primary  typical  prediction.     That 
the  first  sacrifice  was  by  divine  institution  is,  Mr.   Davison 
says,  more  than  the  text  of  Scripture  will  permit  us  to  affirm, 
i^nd  it.is  wiser  to  forbear  to  treat  of  primitive   sacrifice   as 
a  prophecy,  or  aa  an  evidence  of  one,    lest  we  trmke  the 
prophecy,  as  well  as  interpret  it.      It  may,  perhaps,  be  im- 
possible to  prove  from  Scripture  the  divine  institution  of  the 
first  sacrifice.     Yet,  considering  the  nature  of  that  ordinance, 
the  little  probabili^  that  such  a  vicarious  institution  should 
have  been  invented  by  man,  the  decidedly  typical  nature  of 
it,    and  its   isubsequent  adoption  by  the  Almighty;   it  seems 
just    to  •  argue  that  such    was    its   original   institution.     We 
are  unvrilHng,  therefore,  to  exclude  it  from  the  catalogue  of 
direct  and  well  understood  prophecies,  understood  by  the  faith- 
ful.    But'let'us  rank  it  among  the  many  types,  with  which  the 
Patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensations  abounded.     These,  we 
are  told  by  Mr,  Davison,  were  covert  prophecies.     "  The  sense 
of  the  types,"  says  Mr.  Davison,  "  was  a  latent  one ;  it  was  not 
disclosed  to  the  Hebrew  worshipper."    And  again,  by  a  fine 
allusion,  /'  the  dumb  elements  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  are  made 
luiimated  and  eloquent  when  the  truth  comes  to  act  upon  them 
with  its  light ;  they  are  like  the  statue  which  had  its  chorda 
wrought  within,  but  mute,  till  the  morning  sun  struck  upon 
them."    But  who  is  meant  by  the  Hebrew  worshippar  ?    The 
greatest  of  all  types  was  Sacrifice ;  and  we  shall  not  easily  per- 
suade ourselves,  that  the  meaning  of  this  significant  emblem  was 
hidden  from  the  Father  of  the  faithful,  to  whom  was  vouchsafed 
the  high  privilege  of  seeing  the  day  of  Christ:  the  vision  of 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  no  small  authority,  was  con- 
veyed in  the  emblematical  sacrifice  of  his  own  son.    The  next 
in  imy(>ortailce  was  the  promised  land.    And  what  says  the  au- 
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thor  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  of  the  patriarchs  ?   "  These 
aU  died  in  faith^  not  having  received  the  promisea,  hut  beheld 
them  afar  off  and  embraced  tbem>  seeking  a  better  country^  that 
is,  a  heavenly.**    These  then^  saw  and  understood  this  type/ 
and  through  it  saw  and  believed  in  the  future  heavenly  state. 
The  same  maybe  observed,  with  regard  to  the  Rest  promised  to 
the  people  of  God.    Another  of  high  signification,  was  the 
Jewish  tabernacle :  and  surely  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
he  who  was  commanded  to  make  it  '^*  according  to  the  pattern 
that  was  showed  him  on  the  Mount"  was  at  the  same  time,  in^ 
structed  in  its  meaning  and  intent.    All  this  does  not,  perhaps, 
amount  to  a  convincing  and  certain  proof,  that  the  Hebrew 
nation  was  informed  respecting  the  object  of  the  types  before 
their  eyes,  as  we  are  now  informed  under  the  Gospel.     But  to 
our  mind,  conveys  a  very  strong  degree  of  probabifity,  that 
the  faithftil  of  old  were  informed  of  the  high  import  of  these 
matters,  which  were  of  so  great  moment  for  their  consola- 
tion, and  the  encouragement  of  their  faith.     And  the  sense 
and  reason  of  the  thing  decidedly  bear  the  same  way.     For 
surely  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  pious  believer  was 
not' kept  in  entire,  hopeless  ignorance  of  the  general  meaning  of 
some  of  the  most  sublime  and  instructive  prophecies ;  (such  in 
truth  were  the  types  which  we  have  mentioned)  but  were  en- 
abled to  look  through  the  sign  to  the  thing  simified,  through 
visible  things  to  invisible,  through  the  things  which  are  tempo- 
ral to  those  which  are  eternal.    But  we.  are  obliged  to  desist 
from  farther  remarks,  and  can  only  recommend  to  the  diligent 
attention  of  our  readers,  the  consideration  of  this  interestkig 
topic. 

From  Abraham,  Mr.  Davison  passes  to  the  prophecies  vouch-* 
safed  to  his  grandson  Jacob.  We  could  wish  tnat  he  ha^  hot 
omitted  the  revelations  made  to  Isaac,  which  are  very  instructive 
in  a  typical  view.  Jacob  was  much  honoured,  as  we  know, 
during  Bfe :  and  his  death-bed  was  visited  with  a  further  effu- 
sion of  prophecy,  which  foretold  that  his  twelve  sons  should 
be  founders  of  sp  many  tribes^  by  a  perpetuation  of  race  and 
lineage  to  each.  ^*  This  itself,"  Mr.  Davison  remarks,  "  was  a 
great  undertalins  of  prophecy.  The  common  calcidiation  of 
human  life,  would  not  have  warranted  such  a  promise^  at  least  in 
any  times  of  the  world  with  which  we  are  acquainted."  But 
this  prophecy  opens  to  us  also  one  distant  view  towards  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ,  in  the  memorable  designation,  which  it  makes  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  prolonged  continuance  of  the  sceptre 
with  that,  tribe,  appointed  to  extend  to  the  Gospel  era.  Mr. 
Davison  treats  it  *f  as  a  prominent  revelation  of  two  things:  tjie 
prolonged  duration  of  some  public  power  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
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as  distinguished  from  the  rest ;  and  the  cessation  of  that  power 
on  the  coming  of  Christ."  And  he  observes  "  a  singular  apti- 
tude of  reason  for  the  union  of  this  one  Christian  prediction, 
with  the  other  branches  of  the  Patriarch's  prophecy.  As  soon 
as  prophecy  recognised  the  division  and  arrangement  of  tribes,  it 
set  the  mark  also  on  that  one  tribe,  which  was  destined  to  have 
the  privilege  of  a  nearer  union  with  the  advent  of  Christ."  P.  147. 
We  pass  now  to  **  the  state  of  prophecy  contemporary  with 
the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  law.'  The  redemption  from 
Egypt,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  prophecy,  was  the  work ' 
of  miracles.  God's  mighty  arm  verified  his' own  miracles.  Mr. 
Davison  ushers  in  the  law  of  Moses  with  due  solemnity. 

'*  The  miracles  wrought  in  Egypt,"  says  he,  "  were  the  direct  and 
sensible  vindication  of  God's  sovereign  character,  as  the  exclusive  ob- 
ject of  obedience  and  of  worship,  and  they  clothed  his  delegated  mes- 
senger and  prophet,  with  the  authority  required  for  the  admission  of 
his  law.  Those  works  of  power,  were  therefore,  to  the  children  of  Israel 
the  palpable  proofs  of  the  one  true  God  whom  they  were  to  serve,  and  the' 
credentials  of  the  law  under  which  they  were  to  serve  him.  What  had 
been  fire  to  consume  their  enemies,  was  light  to  them.  And  such,  per- 
haps, we  may  infer  to  have  been  the  adequate  and  ultimate  purpose  of 
those  signs  and  wonders,  which,  being  simply  neither'  for  destruction 
nor  deliverance,  but  including  both,  were  intended  to  consign  in  inde- 
lible characters,  and  with  an  irresistible  force,  the  truth  and  divine 
origin  of  the  dispensation  about  to  be  revealed.  For  the  signs  of  God 
have  a  bearing  upon  some  law  of  faith  or  doctrine  of  obedience.  He 
works  miracles  to  give  force  to  truth.  So  it  was  in  the  wonders  of 
^gypt  the  prelude  to  his  law ;  so  it  was  in  the  wonders  of  the  wilder* 
ness,  which  crowded  round  its  promulgation."  P.  163. 

Mr.  Davison  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  sanc- 
tions of  this  law.  This  does  riot  bear  immediately  on  the  sub- 
ject of  prophecy;  it  involves  such  important  considerations  that 
vre  cannot  refuse  to  follow  him  in  the  inquiry.  "  The  sanctions 
of  this  covenant,"  says  he,  "  were  temporal.  The  blessings  of 
Canaan,  and  the  plagues  of  the  present  world,  are  Xhe  system 
of  reward  and  punishment,  which  the  wisdom  of  God  thought 
fit  to  bind  upon  it."  To  this  we  give  our  ready  assent.  But 
when  the  learned  author  adds,  that  "  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal 
state  is  not  made  an  explicit  revelation  in  any  part  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch," we  pause  for  enquiry.  When  he  argues  upon  the 
entire  absence  of  belief  in  that  article  during  the  elder  ages, 
we  feel  a  painful  shock  to  our  feelings,  which  resist  a  dry  cold 
argument,  and  wiH  not  be  tied  down  to  the  letter  of  the  revealed 
Word  without  taking  a  more  enlarged  view  of  it.  But  let  us 
hear  the  principle  of  obedience  which  Mr.  Pavison  would  sub» 
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jilitute  for  ^se  sablime  hopes  which  we  believe  to  have  been 
handed  down  from  the  beginning.  "  The  obligation  of  man  to 
obedience,"  s^ys  he,  "  rests  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
Will  imposed.  It  is  efisentially  a  part  of  oor  reasonable  nature 
in  looking  to  God,  to  confess  his  title  to  our  service ;  without 
^taying  to  enquire  *  what  profit  is  there  that  we  should  serve 
him  V  When  it  was  said  to  Abraham,  *  I  am  thy  shield  and 
thy  exceeding  great  reward,*  that  general  promise  of  the  divine 
favour  was  the  sufficient  bond  and  motive  of  obligation.  The 
duty  was  perfect,  though  the  patriarch  knew  not  the  nature,  or 
the  extent  of  the  retribution  assured  to  him.'*  P.  171.  And 
are  we  then  to  suppose  that  God  left  his  **  friend*'  and  the  Father 
of  the  faithful  without  witness  of  his  goodness  in  so  essential 
an  article  ?  This  Patriarchy  we  know,  "  looked  for  a  city  which 
hath  foimdations." '  Where  did  he  believe  that  city  to  exist  t 
Was  it  not  that  which  God  had  prepared  for  him,  and  for  the 
faithful  in  every  age  ?  All  the  Patriarchs  "  desired  a  better 
country  than  that  of  Canaan,  that  is,  a  heavenly ;  and,  there- 
fore, God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God."  But  we  will 
not  dwell  upon  the  faith  of  the  Patriarchs,  knowing  that  **  they 
^re  not  to  be  heard  which  feign  that  the  old  fathers  did  look 
only  for  transitory  promises."  Art.  7.  Mr.  Davison  says  that 
the  dojctrine  of  a  future  state  is  not  made  an  explicit  revefdtion 
in  any  part  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  is  there  nothing  that  im- 
plies the  knowledge  of  a  future  state,  or  that  must  have  led  to 
It  ?  Would  no  one  who  read  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  de- 
mand what  was  meant  by  "  living  forever?*'  Would  Enoch's 
translation  afford  no  cause  for  en(][uiry  whither  God'  had  taken 
him  ?  and  when'he  prophesied  that  God  would  come  with  ten 
thousand  q(  his  saints,  would  no  pne  ask  who  were  those  saints! 
Pr  are  we  to  suppose  that  all  knowledge  and  belief  of  a  futuni 
state  was  confined  to  the  breasts  of  a  few  of  the  fieithers  ?  or  that 
it  was  lost  in  the  Egyptian  captivity  ?  Did  Moses,  then^  when 
he  had  surveyed  the  promised  land  from  Mount  Nebo,  lie  down 
and  resign  his  brpath  in  expectation  of  utter  annihilation  ?  Or 
if  he  l>ad  any  hopes  beyond  the  present  fleeting  moment,  did  he 
never  communicate  that  hope  to  his  people  ?  Mr.  Davison  ad- 
piits  that, 

**  There  are  generid  promises  and  threatenings  scattered  through 
Ab  volumes  of  the  law  ;  that  men's  hopes  and  fears  might  be  enlarged 
))y  these  indefinite  discoveries  of  favour  or  punishment ;  that  further 
Ideas  might  he  suggested  by  the  strong  hopes  and  cries  of  nature,  or 
the  feebler  voice  of  reason,  concerning  a  future  state ;  and  intimations 
pf  it  might  be  conveyed  by  particular  propheci^,  pr  the  example  and 
^it^  of  paints." 
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But  all  this  b  very  far  from  me^eting  our  ideasjt  and  very  &r. 
below  the  notion  that  we  cherish  of  ^the  goodness  of  Go^  m  his 
revelations  in  elder  time.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  ex- 
istence of  a  life  after  this  wa$  distincdy  revealed,  and  handed 
down  through  successive  generations*  That  this  should  hsive 
been  madethe  great  promise  of  the  Law,  it  were  most  unreason- 
able to  expect.  And  on  this  account,  among  others,  that  the 
genius  and  disposition  of  the  people  made  them  unfit  to  be  ac- 
tuated by ^ pure  and  sublime  motives; — a  circumstance,  which 
makes  strongly  against  Mr.  Davison  s  argument  respecting  their 
obedience  being  urged  on  the  ground  of  simple  compliance  with 
the  Divine  WiU.  But  it  were  also  highly  imreasonable  and  ui\- 
worthy  of  the  Almighty  to  suppose  that  he  purposed  to  work 
upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  people  solely  through  temporal 
•promises  and  threatenings,  and  that  the  ages  before  the  Gospel 
were  in  entire  darknesiS  concehiihg  the  mture  Hfe.  Ft  i$  in- 
cumbent upon  all  the  members  of  our  Church  to  believe  that 
*^  eternal  life  is  offered  to  mankind,"  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
well  as  the  New,  and  therefore  may  be  proved  fi-om  the  formier ; 
though  the  broad  light  of  day  be  shed  upon  it  by  the  latter. 
But  we  cannot  linger  upon  these  topics. 

Mr.  Davison  mentions  shortly  the  prophecies  of  Balaam  ani 
Moses,  as  giving  the  Israelite  "  reason  to  look  beyond  the  law," 
and  "  creating  hope  and  enquiry ;"  "  the  intent  of  prophecy,  at 
this  period,  with  respect  to  the  Christian  subject,  being  to  pro- 
mote the  patient  enquiries  of  faith,  rather  than  give  to  it  any 
clear  illumination :"  and  passes  to  the  temporal  prophecies  coa- 
current  with  the  law,  under  which  the  IsraeUtes  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  when,  all  things  that  had  been 
promised  having  come  to  pass,  and  not  one  having  failed,  (Joshua 
xxiii.)  prophecy  remained  silent  for  a  season. 

A  new  era  commenced  with  Samuel,  and  continued  uninter- 
rupted to  the  time  of  Malachi.  Mr.  Davison  mentions  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  great  and  pious  man  was  invested 
with  his  office,  and  dwells  shortly  upon  that  remarkable  point  in 
his  history,  when  the  people  rejected  the  theocracy,  and  de- 
manded a  king.  In  vindication  of  the  prophet's  reproof  deli- 
vered on  this  occasion,  he  observes : 

^'  The  sin  of  the  Israelite^  wa^f  founded  in  a  revolt  from  God,  ip  the 
abdication  of  a  perfect  trust  and  reliance  upon  his  providential  govern- 
ment in  that  method  in  which,  with  respect  to  them,  he  had  ordered 
\i»  But  their  fault,  though  uncommpn  in  its  form,  is  not  at  all  so  in 
its  principle.  Something  to  see,  and  nothing  to  helieve,  is  the  wish 
and  the  wrong  propensity  of  more  than  the  Israelites.  And,  there- 
fore, sii^ce  the  agency  of  the  providence  of  God  is  one  chief  object 
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and  prindple  of  religion^  whether  that  providence  act  In  the  dieoeraey 
of  Israel,  or  by  its  more  ordrnary  law,  the  doctrine  of  the  prophet  had 
its  use,  and  has  it  still,  in  enforcing  the  habit  and  duly  of  fiuth  in  the 
one  Invisible  Governor  of  the  world,  though  it  can  have  none  now 
in  derogating  from  the  just  title  and  power  of  the  earthly  governors  of 
it."     P.  254. 

"  The  civil  character  of  this  period/'  says  our  author,  "  is 
the  simple  distinguishing  note  of  it."  A  description,  which  is 
hardly  reconcileable  with  the  assertion  of  St.  Peter,  that  all  the 

Srophets,  from  Samuel,  spoke  of  the  days  of  the  Gospel* 
lowever  that  may  be,  Prophecy  takes  gradually  a  wider  range ; 
and  Mr.  Davison  traces  it  carefully  in  its  progress,  remarking 
upon  the  principal  points  which  occur,  and  interspersing  many 
ingenious  and  judicious  observations. 

"  In  David,  as  in  Abraham,  the  temporal  and  the  evangelical  pre- 
dictions are  united.  His  reign  is  one  cardinal  point  of  their  union,, 
and  of  the  enthre  scheme  of  prophecy  in  its  double  character.  This, 
therefore,  becomes  one  of  the  most  distinguished  periods  of  the  pro- 
phetic revelation ;  and  whoever  would  study  that  revelation,  and  see 
into  the  order  and  scope  of  it  in  both  ,its  kinds,  must  take  this  aera  of 
it  for  one  of  his  principal  points  of  view." 

This  age  of  prophecy,  in  particular,  brings  the  doctrine  of 
*^  the  double  sense/'  as  it  has  been  called,  before  us.  And  as 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Davison's 
is  to  establish  right  principles  and  rules  of  interpretation^  we 
shall  extract  his  remarks  upon  this  head. 

"  The  double  sense  of  prophecy  is,  of  all  things,  the  most  remote 
from  fraud  or  equivocation,  and  has  its  ground  of  reason  perfectly 
clear.  For  what  is  it  ?  Not  the  convenient  latitude  of  two  unconnected 
senses,  wide  of  each  other,  and  giving  room  to  a  fallacious  ambiguity ; 
but  the  combination  of  two  related,  analogous,  and  harmonizing, 
though  disparate  subjects,  each  clear  and  definite  in  itself;  implying  a 
two-fold  proof  in  the  prescience,  and  creating  an  aggravated  difficuUy^ 
and  thereby  an  accumulated  proof  in  the  completion.  For  a  case  in 
point,  to  justify  the  predictions  concerning  the  kingdom  of  David  in 
their  double  force,  it  must  be  shewn  of  them,  that  they  hold  in  each 
of  their  relations,  and  in  each  were  fulfilled.  So  that  the  double  sens^ 
of  prophecy,  in  its  true -idea,  is  a  check  upon  the  pretences  of  vague 
and  unappropriated  prediction,  rather  than  a  door  to  admit  them  all. 
Of  the  validity  and  rectitude  of  this  interpretation  by  a  double  senses 
there  is  a  simple  and  decisive  test,  which  will  shew  at  once  when  it 
may  with  safety,  and  should,  in  reason,  be  admitted.  The  test  is, 
that  each  of  the  subjects  ascribed  to  the  prophecy  be  such  as  may 
challenge  the  right  of  it,  in  its  main  import,  and  meet  it  in  its  obvious 
representation.     When  the  divided  application  asserts  itself  in  this 
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nMiineTy  the  principle  is  eertain,  the  reason  we  have  to  follow  is  clear, 
«id  the  prophecy  us  douhly  authentic. .  But  where  it  does  not,  theprin* 
ciple  having  no  safeguard  to  rest  upon,  ought  not  to  be  entertained : 
Least  of  all  should  it  be  applied  to  predictions,  of  which  the  general 
import  is  doubtful,  or  of  less  note  and  prominence  in  itsel£  For  the . 
pursuit  of  a  double  meanmg,  under  such  circumstanqes,  must  soon 
corrupt  the  whole  interpretation  of  prophecy,  and  engender  infinite 
conceits  and  trifling  comments  -of  a  spurious  unprofitable  ingenuity. 
Whereas,  the  wisdom  of  God  has  made  prophecy  and  all  other  Scrip- 
ture to  minister  to  better  and  nobler  purposes  of  argument  and  infor- 
mation. Under  this  conviction,  I  would  understand  the  double  sense 
to  obtain  only  in  some  o€  the  more  distinguished  monuments  of  pro- 
phecy, where  the  force  and  clearness  of  the  description,  and  the  adequate 
magnitude  of  the  subjects,  concur  in  giving  a  simplicity  to  the  com- 
bined views  of  them,  and  render  the  divided  application  at  once' neces- 
sary, rational,  and  perspicuous."     P.  266, 

The  opinion  of  so  wary  an  interpreter  as  Mr.  Davison,  and  a 
person  so  much  in  the  habit  of.  close  reasoning,  is  of  great  im- 

Eortance  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  and  we  have  therefore  given 
is  sentiments  at  considerable  length.  We  should  be  disposed 
to  observe  that  of  the  two  subjects  comprised  under  a  predic- 
tion admitting  of  a  double  sense,  though  both  must  challenge  ' 
their  right  to  it  obviously,  yet  one  may  be  capable  of  a  literal, 
the  other  of  a  figurative  interpretation ;  one  may  be  temporal  in 
its  nature,  the  other  spiritual ;  the  former  typical  of  the  latter. 
And  when  Mr.  Davison  would  limit  the  use  of  the  double  sense 
to  subjects  of  magnitude,  we  should  rather  be  inclined  to  say, 
that  this  double  sense  is  the  common  language  of  prophecy,  but 
that  it  should  be  applied  with  much  caution.  Mr.  Davison  ex- 
emplifies the  subject  by  some  of  the  predictions  which-  fore- 
shew  the  restoration  of  Judah  froni  Babylon,  and  are  applica- 
ble to  the  evangelical  restoration :  and  again  he  observes  that 
the  prophecy  of  the  judicial  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  Jewish  economy,  symbolizes  with  that  which 
relates  to  the  final  judgment.  But  then  he  soon  after  excludes 
the  promise  made  to  David,  ^'  Thine  house  and  thy  kingdom 
shall  be  established  for  ever,*'  and  refuses  to  blend  the  two  sub- 
jects, the  temporal  and  the  Gospel  kingdom,  together. ;  stating 
that  the  phraise  '^  for  ever,"  expresses  an  unbroken  perpetuity 
for  a  given  lime.  To  us  the  whole  structure  of  prophecy,  from 
the  very  beginning,  wears  a  diflPerent  aspect.  We  see,  in  the 
temporal  predictions  made  to  the  early  ages,  .a  spiritual  sense 
included,  which  no  mortal  hand  can  sever ; — and  the  same  style 
pbtains  through  the  whole  prophetic  volume. 

Returning  from  this  digressioh,  to  follow  the  cpurse  of  pro- 
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pheoy,  yre  dee  Jjt  foretelling  the  t^stahiyiohtiieBtaf  the  iLn^dom 
in  the  family  of  Darid,  subject  to  the  cohditioa  of  hiii  descend- 
anits  walking  hefore  God  in  tnith« .  And  the  difference  in  the 
two  kingdtnns,  after  the  separation  of  Israel  fron<  Judahi  seemed 
to  illustrate  it  most  remarkably. 

"  On  the  side  of  that  of  Israel^  three  coipplete  extirpations  of  thq 
reigning  families,  each  distinctly  foretold;  the  deposition  of  the  house 
of  Jehu,  in  the  fourth  generation,  this  also  foretold;  with  other  xon- 
fudions  of  the  order  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  side  of  Judak,  one  fa- 
mily through  a  longer  period  of  time,  of  the  line,  to  the  end  of  the 
kingdom.  There  was,  therefore,  something  stable  and  fixed  ia  this 
comparative  state  of  David's  house ;  something  which  bespoke  a  pro- 
tecting care.  Insurrection  and  conspiracy  could  not  suhvert  it.  The 
great  flood  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  could  not  overwhelm  it.  The  fact 
of  its  preservation  is  a  rock  upon  which  prophecy  will  rest." 

The  temple  of  Solomon  forms  a  marked  point  in  prophecy. 

"  It  was  itself  a  prophecy.  The  huilding  of  it  was  directed  for 
this  reason,  that  God  had  given  *  rest  to  his  people,'  and  henceforth 
would  not  sufler  them  to  wander  or  be  disturbed,  so  long  as  they  en* 
joyed  the  privilege  of  being  his  people  at  all.  It  and  they  stood  and 
*fcll  together.  If  it  exist  no  more,  it  is  a  proof  that  they  have  ceased 
to  be  hi»  people." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  founder  of  this  temple  had 
foreshewn  to  him  a  view  of  its  overthrow  and  destruction.  Je- 
remiah also  foretold  its  approaching  destruction.  But  the  sub- 
sequent rebuilding  of  it  had  been  previously  foretold  by  Isaiah, 
as  a  part  of  the  restoration  appointed  to  come  by  the  hand  of 
Cyrus.  As  Jeremiah's  clear  and  open  prediction  announced  the 
ruin  of  the  first  temple,  so  the  prediction  of  Christ,  spoken 
equally  in  sight  of  the  place,  announced,  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  desolation  of  the  second.  Mr.  Davison  puts  together  all 
these  particulars,  which  we  have  hastily  enumerated,  and  thence 
deduces 

*'  This-  fact,  that  enery  part  of  the  Mstcrj/  of  the  tenq>lewBB  made  a 
subject  of  prophecy.  For  it  was  God*s  own  institution  at  its  first  build- 
ing.. Hence  the  fitness  why  its  ^1  should  be  solemnly  and  publicly 
ibfetold.  Its  restoration  was  by  his  command.  Hence  the  equid  fitness 
of  the  second  prediction  of  its  final  ruin.  And  in  neither  case  was  the 
^vent  foreshewn  by  aUusion^  or  by  obscurer  remote  intimation^:  but  in 
^ach,  the  prophecy  was  open^  and  delivered  within  view  qf  the  devoted 
place.*^ 

He  follows  up  the  subject  with  soine  of  those  remarks  which 
form  eK>  valuable  a  part  of  hijs  work  v— then  carries  his  reader 
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through  the  tempcMral  predictions  rela<fing  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah^  instructing  him  with  judicious  observations 
as  he  passes  oh ; — and  proceeds!  to  the  Christian  prophecy  during 
that  period.  We  must  very  rehictantly  quit  his  side  in  both  of 
these;  the  former  having  been  already  partially  noticed,  and  the 
latter  so  well  known  that  it  is  less  necessary  to  dw^U  upon  it. 
We  will  only  observe  that  he  traces  Christian  prophecy  through 
Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  and  Isaiah,  and  afterwards  notices  "  that 
distinguished  Christian  principle^j"  in  the  prophet  Habakkuk: 
"  The  just  shall  live  by  faith  j"  remarking  ako  on  the  context 
of  that  passage^  and  adding  that 

''  Mucli  of  a  Christian  principle  and  sentiment  may  be  traced,  in 
what  he  has  written,  whilst  the  conclusion  of  his  book  rises  into  a 
higher  strain  of  the  exercise  of  that  habit  and  duty  which  he  had 
previously  commended.  For  it  contains  a  confession  of  his  own  faith, 
and  that  faith  separated  from  all  earthly  and  temporal  hopes.  -  As 
such,  it  is  of  a  pure  evangelicsll  character.  I'he  conclusion  of  Habak- 
kuk is,  in  fact^  a  beginning  of  Christ's  proper  doctrine,  and  whoever 
will  read  it,  and  then-  pass  to  the  beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  will  see  in  both  the  sanctions  of  Canaan  recede,  and  the  vision 
of  the  better  kingdom  opened.'.'     P.  371. 

Remarks  like  these,  and  others  which  point  out  "  how  really 
small  a  proportion  of  the  prophetic  volume  there  is  which  can 
be  said  to  be  devoid  of  a  Christian  sense,"  we  receive  and  che- 
rish most  gladly.  They  are  the  effusions  of  a  great  and 
intelligent  mind,  setting  itself  freje,  if  we  may  so  speak,  from  the 
trammels  in  which  too  close  an  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the 
written  Word  would  confine  it,  and  soaring  upwards  with  eagle 
eye  towards  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  with  all  the  animation  of 
true  spiritual  devotion.  So,  again,  in  explaining  the  great 
oracle  in  Hosea,  "I  will  r&nsom  them  from  the  power  of  the 
grave,"  &c.  Mr.  Davison  observes, 

''  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  confine  this  text  to  the  subject  of  a  temr 
poral  deliverance.  Interpreters  who  do  so,  forget  that  men  of  a  serious 
mind  were  panting  afler  some  hope  of  a  future  eternal  state ;  and 
when  a  pro^^et  spoke  in  such  a  strain,  if  he  did  not  intend  to  support 
and  encourage  the  belief  of  the  resurrection  and  a  state  of  immortality, 
he  spoke  a  hazardous,  I  might  almost  say  a  fallacious  language,  little 
suited  to  the  agonies  of  human  nature,  and  the  needs  of  religion.  It 
is  not  in  our  choice,  whether  we  will  restrain  the  ejmphasis  and  sublimity 
of  the  prophet  to  the  temporal  blessing.  It  is  incredible. to  think  thajt 
the  divine  oracle  could  mean  so  little  when  it  expressed  so  much." 
V.  360. 

We  have  alurther  o^ect,  however,  in  noticmg  this  passage; 
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•It,  appears  to  us,  that  Mr.  Davison  rates  much  too  Io# 
the  state  of  belief  in  the  Jewish  Church  respecting  a  future 
life.  The  faithful,  he  conceives,  were  not  panting  after  some 
hope,  but  indulging  a  full  belief,  and  acting  upon  it,  and  suf- 
fering, when  need  was,  "  that  they  might  obtain  a  better  re* 
surrection"  Upon  this  subject,  we  always  recollect  with  plea- 
sure the  just  remark  made  by  Bishop  Lowtb,  on  the  figurative 
application  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  by  Jonah  and 
Ezekiel, — that  this  must  have  been  the  popular  and  common 
doctrine  of  the  Jews  at  that  time« 

On  the  subject  of  Pagan  prophecy,  from  the  reign  of  Solomon^ 
that  is,  of  prophecy  respecting  Heathen  states  and  kingdoms, 
Mr.  Davison  writesshortly,  confining  himself  to  a  statement  of  the 
moral  uses  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  ,  The  first  of  these  uses  is 
**  by  the  unrestricted  range  of  his  revelations,  to  shew  the  imi- 
versality  of  God's  providence ;"  to  shew  that  he  was  not  a  local 
and  tutelary  divinity,  not  the  Deity  of  one  place  or  people.  By 
these  prophecies,  God  vindicated  his  own  foreJcnowledge,  and 
put  the  pretences  of  human  skill  and  of  idol  oracles  to  eanftp- 
sion  ;  he  ^^ frustrated  the  tokens  of  the  liars,  and  made  dimners 
madr  It  was  the  inveterate  fault. of  the  Israelites  to  be  for 
ever  adopting  th^  practices  of  false  religion  under  all  the  light 
of  their  own ;  and  prophecy  maintained  the  contest  with  their 
spirit  of  defection.  It  is  fiirther*  remarked,  that  the  informa- 
tion of  prophecy  on  the  subject  of  Heathen  states  and  king- 
doms,  becomes  most  copious  and  explicit  in  that  age  when  those 
states  and  kingdoms  seemed  to  triumph  the  most,  in  trampling 
upon  and  overwhelming  the  adopted  people  of  God.  In  taking 
a  view  of  such  a  turbulent  state  of  things,  we  must  tUm  to  the 
prophets,  see  what  they  were  continuing  to  disclose  Concerning 
Pagan  kingdoms,  and  their  renewed  and  enlarged  provisions  of 
the  Gospel  dispensation. 

"  All  that  revelation  which  shewed  God's  controlling  power  over 
those  kingdoms,  proving  them  to  be  the  regulated  instruments  of  his 
providence,  and  marking  the  appointed  periods,' the  particular  rise  and 
fall  of  many  of  them ;  all  that  other  revelation  which  discovered  the 
prospect  of  the  Gospel,  and  opened  more  largely  its  doctrines  and 
mercies,  were  fitted,  in  union,  to  support  the  cause  of  religion,  and  to 
administer  consolation  and  instruction  to  the  minds  of  men  who  were 
willing  to.  seek  it.  It  is  plain,  that  the  prophetic  revelation  corres- 
ponded to  the  difficulties,  perhaps  I  might  say  the  decays,  of  the  Jewish 
covenant.  When  the  apparent  visible  ruins  of  the  elder  dispensation 
were  most  likely  to  perplex  and  alarm,  FaganUm  could  not  triumph, 
the  Gospel  could  not  be  despaired  of.  In  the  very  heart  of  the  cap- 
tivity, in  the  abyss  of  the  Babylonian  bondage^  Daniel  meigked  and  i 
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befed  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  There,  also,  he  measured  the  years 
to  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  and  marked  the  place  of,  and  order  as- 
signed, in  the  succession  of  the  empires  of  the  world,  to  the  establish- 
.ment  of  his  kingdom.  Great  and  instructive  revelations,  fitted  alike  to 
uphold  the  Jewish  religion^  and  to  sustain  the  expectation,  and  complete 
the  prophetic  evidence  of  the  Christian."  P.  400. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  last  age  of  ancient  prophecy, 
from  the  end  of  the  captivity  to  its  final  cessation ;  a  shoi't  inter- 
val, after  which  ensued  a  silence  of  four  hundried  years.  Mr. 
D.  mentions  the  peaceful  restoration  of  the  people,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Gospel  subject  by  the  few  prophets  who 
uttered  predictions  at  this  time,  noticing,  particularly,  the  re- 
presentation of  the  priesthood  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  under 
the  type  of  crowns  set  up  by  Zechariah  on  the  head  of  Joshua, 
and  the  advent  of  "  the  Desire  of  all  nations  to  his  temple,"  and 
**  the  shaking  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  as  predicted  by 
Haggai ;  and  arguing  closely  and  powerfully  against  the  confined 
sense  which  some  interpreters,  and  particularly  Grotius  and 
Archbishop  Newcome,  would  put  upon  them.  The  prophetic 
volume  is  closed  by  Malachi,  whose  predictions  are  modelled 
upon  the  state  of  things  which  he  found  existing,  the  temple, 
the  priesthood,  and  public  worship-^putting  to  shame  the  cor- 
ruptions and  ignorance  of  that  day,  by  exhibiting  the  holiness 
and  spiritual  illumination  of  the  New  Covenant,  and  its  purified 
ministers. 

**  And  now,  when  prophecy  was  to  be  -withdrawn  from  the  ancient 
ehiirch  of  God,  its  last  light  was  mingled  with  the  rising  beams  of  *  the 
Sun  of  righteousness.'  In  one  view  it  cmnbined  a  retrospect  of  the 
Law,  with  the  clearest  specific  signs  of  the  Grospel  advent.  '  Remem* 
her  ye  the  Taw  of  Moses,  my  servant,  which  I  commanded  him  in 
Horeb,  for  all  Israel,  with  the  statutes  and  judgments.  Behold  I  mil 
send  you  El^ah  the  'prophet,  before  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the 
Lord,^  Prophecy  had  been  the  oracle  of  Judaism  and  of  Christianity, 
to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  one,  and  reveal  the  promises  of  the 
other.  And  now  its  latest  admonitions,  were  like  those  of  a  faithful 
d^>arting  minister,  embracing  and  summing  up  his  duties.  Resigning 
its  charge  to  the  personal  precursor  of  Christ,  it  expired  with  the  Gos- 
pel upon  its  tongue?"  P.  456; 

Thus  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  of  our  author's  inquiry 
into  the  structure  of  ancient  prophecy,  which  is  every  where 
powerful,  eloquent,  interesting,  and  instructive;  exhibiting 
much  investigation  and  research,  much  and  valuable  observation, 
great  and  varied  talent,  and,  above  all,  a  desire  to  discover  the 
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truths  and  to  do  honour  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  in  all  it8  cha- 
racters,— ^more  .particularly,  as  it  is  the  testimony  of  Jesus. 
Hitherto,  the  argument  has  been  conducted  on  the  assumption 
that  the  revelation  by  prophecy  has  been  really  made;  the  latter 
half  of  Mr.  Davison's  labours  is  devoted  to  proving  the  truth 
of  his  assumption.  But  before  this  is  a  chapter  "on  the 
divine  fore-knowledge,  and  its  union  with  the  liberty  of  human 
action ;''  a  point  intimately  connected  with  the  general  subject 
matter  of  tne  work ;  and  on  which,  though  litUe.  new  can  be 
expected,  yet  the  sentiments  of  a.  person  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  habits  .of  close  reasonings  will  be  always  valuable. 
It  is  stated,  then^.  that  each  of  these,  the  divine  prescience^ 
and  the  human  Itierty,  ^^is  estabUshed  upon  a  competent  evi^ 
denc^.  There  are  proofs,  in  prophecy,  of  God's  fore-knowledge 
of  men's  acti<Mis.  The  liberty  of  those  actions  is  proved  by  our 
personal  consciousness,  by- the  conditions  of  revealed  religion, 
by  all  laws,  human  and  divine^  by  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind;" understanding  by  this  liberty,  not  the  absence  of  aQ 
innate  corruption  of  the  will,  but  so  much  freedom  .and  pow«r 
of  election  as  will  make  man  a  subject  of  probation,  and  re- 
sponsible for  his  actions.  In  order  to  clear  the  difficulty  which 
attends  the  union  of  these,  Mr.  Davison  distinguishes  1^  be- 
tween the  divine  fore-knowledge  and  the  necessity  of  the  things 
fore-known.''  "  Causation,"  says  he,  "  clearly,  is  not  included 
in  knowledge ;  and  (quoting  from  Archbishop  Bramhall)  /ore- 
knowledge  doth  no  more  necessUoite  events  to  come  to  pass  than 
after4aiowiedge."  P>.4T1.  He  adds,  what  i^  vory  impc^tant  to 
be  bonie  in.mind,  *^  Hh^frse  and  voluntary  .privation  of  ^ueh 
actions  by  the  agents  themselves,  is  understood,. in  the^bypo- 
tbesis,  to-be  a  partof  the  o&f>e#  of  God's  &re«knavle<^. 
His  fore>4aidwledge,  therefore,  cannot  destroy  diat  quality  of 
them  which  is  itself,  by  the  hypothesis,  one  of  the  thHigs  Cave- 
known/'  He  proceeds  to  argue  against  tjboise  who  have  dis- 
joined these  prinpiples,  censuring  the  speculatis^s,  si^eh  as 
Bayle  and  Collins,  who  are,  apparently,  willing  to  a4mit  the 
evidence  of  prophecy,  so  they  may  carry  it  to  the  denial  of  hu- 
man feeedom;  and  those  who,  under  the  pretence  .of  exaked 
pic^y,  would  make  God  the  sole  agent  and  efficient  cau$e  of 
all  things  done  in  the  world.  ''  Under  whatever  specious  form 
it  is  proposed,' this,  s^y$  be,  is.reAiLted  bj  theexistenoe  of 
nwrai  e:mL  Othfir  efficient,  caiis^a  there  ^re,  or  nn  had  not 
e:xisied/V  Again,,  in  a^gui^g  against  §n  opinion  expressed  by 
Lord  Bacon,^  stntes, 

**  The  distinction  b^ween  the  knoiiledge  and  die  pre-orMmUion  of 
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Ood,ii*  assorted  in  the  whole  scHdme  of  the  prophetic  volume. '  The 
prophets  describe  the  eveots  of  things  to  be  Akbgether  in  the  hundof 
God ;  to  be  the  work  of  his  Providence,  and  according  to  the  rule  o^ 
his  predetermination  and  positive  appointment.  But  the  same  prpphets 
make  the -evil  actions  of  men  their  own.  .  The  ^vil  action  they  repre* 
laent  as  the  object  of  God's  fpr^-knowledge ;  the  effept  of  it,  as  the 
act  of  his  Providence."  P.  481, 

.  Mr;  Davison  has,  perhaps,  carried  us  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  penetrate  into  this  mysterious  subject.  It  is  manifest,  how- 
ever, tliat  much  remains  behind.  We  attribute,  for  ijostance,  the 
existence  of  mto  inferior.agents,  and  thereby  do  honour,  to  God. 
But  how  did  it  at  first  exist?  The  introduction  of  moral,  as  w^U 
as  natural  evil,  into'  the  world,  may  be  productive,  in  the  end, 
of  gfedt  and  lasting  good ;  but  how  it  could  find  its  way  into 
theivotks  of  the  one  Omnipotent  Creator  of  all  things,  is  a 
problem  which  is  untouched ;  and  we  cannot  help  recollecting 
the  emphatic  language  of  the  prophet,  ^'I  form  the  light  and 
make  darkness,  I  nu&e  peace  and  create  evil ;"  which  may,  per- 
haps, be '  thought  to  acquire  additional' strength  from  the  cir- 
cilmstance  of  the  \^ord  there  employed  being  that  which  is  said 
f  o  express  creation  itself  more  accurately  than  any  other.  But 
the  great  difficulty  in  the  subject  before  us  is,  that  it  is  not  the 
fore-knowledge  of  Qod  which  is  supposed  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  freedom  of  man's  agency,  but  his  pre-ordmUion  or  pre-- 
destination ;  and  this,  not  the  act  of  an  indifferent  spectator, 
but  of  One  who  **  fashions  the  hearts  of  men,"  and  is' constantly 
acting  upon  them  by  his  Spirit.  It  is  this  continual  influence 
which  occasions  the  difficulty,  and  which,  to  us  short-sighted 
creatures,  seems  scarcely  reconcileable  with  that  perfSect  free- 
dom which  is  alone  consistent  with  the  responsibility  Under 
which  man  is  placed.  That;  it  id  not  irreconcileable,  is  quite 
clear;  and  hardly  can  any  reflection  be  more  likely  to  produce  a 
truly  devout  spirit  than  that  which  is  employed  in  contemplating 
Ae  mild  and  finely  tempered  power  exerted  upon  the  human 
heart,  according  to  its  need,  and  according  to  the  use  made  of 
such  divine  influences.  It  must  be  always  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  heart  and  afiections  have  great  part  in  assisting  our  medita- 
tions upon  these  subjects,  in  which  are  involved  the  greatest 
paradoxes ;  that  is,  as  Bishop  Horsley  used  to  explain  it,  seem- 
ing, but  not  real  contradictions.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
more  entirely  a  man  gives  himself  up  to  the  direction  of  God's 
Spirit,  the  nearer  he  attains  to' perfect  freedom,  which  shews, 
at  once,  how  much  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  head,  has  to  do  in 
this  matter.  It  is  on'this  account  that  the  serious  consideration 
of  these  subjects  may  be  turned  to  the  best  practical  use  in 
VOL.  I.  NO.  II.  M  m 
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teaching  the  de^pelBt  humilitv  and  the  most  exiilted  piety.  There 
are  two  remarks  made  by  Mr.  DaTison,  which  are  very  pleasing 
in  this  point  of  view. 

"  If,"  says  he  "  we  beg^  our  speculation  by  saying,  since  God  fore- 
sees the  action,  how  can  it  be  free,  we  attempt  to  look  through  the 
immensity  of  the  Divine  Mind,  and  place  ourselves  on  a  height  far 
above  the  level  of  our  faculties.  But  if  we  begin  from  below,  by  sup- 
posing our  actions  to  be  free,  as  we  have  the  best  reason  to  suppose 
them,  Aen  the  creed  of  natural  piety,  and  the  ccmviction  of  the  infinite 
^d  unlimited  scope  of  the  Divine  intelligence,  will  more  readily  help 
us  into- an  apprehension  of  the  artide,  and  an  acquiescence  in  it." 

In  this  question  concerning  God^s  omniscience^  there  is  in- 
volved peculiar  honour  belon^ng.  to  Him.  For  his  fore- 
knowledge of  men's  free-actions  is  the  highest  instance  of  that 
omniscience,  the  highest  which  is  distinctly  brought  before  our 
pbservation.  To  fore-know,  to  any  extent,  the  events  of  phy- 
sical nature,  which  follow  &om  the  arranged  constitution  and 
laws  of  thai  nature ;  or,  to  fore-know  the  actions  of  men,  if  those 
actions  be  the  result  either  of  a  system  of  external  causes,  or 
of  innate  principles,  exercising  a  constant  and  inevitable  influ- 
ence ;  this,  in  a  manner,  is  only  according  to  the  scope  of  human 
knowledge  and  science,  vfhevein  the  primary  data  of  knowledge 
include  the  whole  remote  conclusions  of  it.  But  the  prescience 
of  the  mysterious  and  voluntary  action  of  free-agents,  is  of  ano« 
ther  order.  It  accords  with  the  prerogative  of  God.  It  is  ?^  to 
understand  the  thoughts  long  before.  If  there  be  freedom  in 
those  thoughts,  the  fore-knowledge  of  them  is  worthy  of  the 
Omniscient  mind.  If  they  are  ai  necessary  and  mechanical  re- 
sult of  causes,  already  in  beinff,  the  fore-knowledge  of  them  is 
^ less  distinguishingattribute.    P.  4f88. 

In  his  concluding  Discourses,  Mr.  D.'  first  proposes  "  a  crite^ 
rion  o{  prophetic  inspiration,  under  which  the  Scripture  pro- 
phecies maybe  severally  examine^.;**  and  then  selects  particidar 
mstances  upon  which  to  institute  an  examination.  Those 
which  he  has  chosen  are  the  Gospel  dispensation,  the  Jewish 
people,  the  ^reat  apostasy,  several  Pagan  kingdoms,  the  des- 
cendants of  Ishmael,  and  the  succession  of  the  four  ancient 
empires.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  stating  his  criterion, 
ind  shewing  how  he  has  applied  it[in  that  instance  which  stands 
jhe  first  in  order  and  in  importance.  "  The  conditions  which 
constitute  a  test  or  standard  of  prophetic  inspiration^  in  the 
rigorous  estimate  of  its  evidence,"  are  thus  briefly  sununed  up. 

"  First,  the  known  pr&mulgation  of  the  prophecy  prior  to  the  event ; 
secondly,  the  c^r  and  palj^k  faljUment  of  it ;  bkly,  the  iMChate  of 
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«fe  axBi  itsdf,  .iff  mhea  die  |xrei&tH»ii  of  it  was  givea^  it  laf  remote 
from  human  vieir,  «id  was  such  as  could  not  be  foreseen  by  any.sup- 
posable  efari  of  reason,  or  be  deduced  upon  principles  of  eakubUwHt 
detived  from  probabilUtf  or  experieace^"  P.  500« 

By  this  criterion  we  try  the  prophecy  which  relates  to  the 
^tabUshmeni  of  the  Chrietian  reUgion.  **  Firsts  the  professed 
and  extensive  propagation  of  any  religion)  merely  as  a  religion, 
B  code  of  faith  and  moral  dutyi  is  not  an  ordinary  occurrence  in 
the  history  of  the  world.**  The  fHrc^gation  of  heathenism 
bears  no  resemUanoe  to  it*  The  spread  of  Mahometanigm  is 
essentiaBy  unlike  it.  Seeondly,  this  religion  is  ''as  singular  in 
Hs  genius  and  ^dodrineSf  as  in  the  method  of  its  propagation. 
It  has  a  character  perfectly  its  own — its  spirit  of  benevolence, 
taeekness^  and  peace ;  its  general  purity  and  elevation  of  doc- 
trine/its  uncontaminated  theology,  the  simplicity  of  its  insti- 
tutions, its  doctrine  of  redemption  and  atonement,  its  promise 
o{  spiritual  aid  and  illumination,  its  proposed  reward  of  eternal 
life/'  Thirdly,  it  had  its  orig^  from  a  place  and  people,  the 
most  unlikely,  in  all  human  reason,  to  have  given  such  a  gift  to 
the  world.  Their  Law  was  a  barrieir  between  them  and  other 
nations.  The  spirit  of  their  own  relimon  was,  in  some  great 
points,  teceedingly  unlike  the  new  religion  which  took  its  rise 
among  them.  Prophecy,  when  it  predicted  the  reception  of  a 
law  of  religion,  which  was  to  have  Jews  for  its  teachers,  and 
kings  and  nisitiond  for  its  converts,  had  nothing  to  bu3d  upon, 
either  in  present  appearances,  or  the  ordiniury  calculation  of 
things. 

'*  The  direct  establishmeut  of  such  a  religion,  eoQiing  from  such  a 
people,  was  not  merely  a  very  memorable  event,  but  something  more ; 
a  novel  and  unprecedented  thing,  which  has  produced  the  greatest  moral 
change,  known  in  the  public  history  of  man,  but  such  as  was  indicated 
by  no  probability,  nor  could  be  suggested  by  prior  experience."  P.  5  H . 

-  The  docnnsents  of  Prophecy,  which  announce  and  describe 
the  Gospel,  ocenpy  the  prophetic  volume  itom  Genesis  to  Ma- 
lachi.  We  aught  take,  particularly,  the  predictions  of  Isaiah, 
Dasuel,  Zechimah,  and  Maladii,  or  those  of  Isaiah  idone.  We 
have  a  taw^  Juigmef^,  oooenamij  iigJd,  which  are  4;learly  de- 
scriptive o£  some  daeirime  or  rewlmon  of  a  relights  nature. 
And  the  iniux  of  all  nations  is  to  be  the  Lord's  House  in  Zion« 
In  die  midst  of  an  assemblaM  of  prophetie  matter,  l^re  are 
delineated  the  character  and  hktory  of  a  person  who  is  the  mi- 
mster,  or  appoiiited  messenger,  by  whom  it  ediould  be  ushered 
into  the  sioond*  The  propmtic  and  the  bistorie  sulqeets  coia- 
cide  in  his  humiliation,  his  sufferings,  his  judicial  ^       * 
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\As  deaths  his  subsequent  power  and  prevailing  'success  in  tlie 
work  which  he  had  undertaken*  But  the  Mime  prediction 
asserts  the  virtue  of  an  atonement  and  propitiatory  intercession, 
to  belong  to  this  person*  And  hia  atoning  and  interceding 
■offloe,  fomts  a  CMspicuous  tenet  of  Christianity.  The' predic- 
tion here  annoimces  a  singular  and  most  critical  fact*  The  re- 
%pxm  recognizes  the  doctrineof  that  fact,  and  is  mainly  grounded 
upcMi  it*  And  this  is  all  that  the  religion  hirtorically  eon  do  ; 
viz*  to  teach  and  affirm  it.  Select. other  predictions^  the  tim9 
Mxidfilaee  of  his  birth,  his  tsibe,  his  family,  and  you  will  approach 
^ore  neacrly  to  an  estimate  of  th»t  multiplied  evidane^  Jf  pro- 
.]^tio  insiHration,  which  centred  in.  the  dbogle  point  ^f  tli6 
establishment  of  Christianity^ 

.  Hhe^premulgaiion  of  these  projdiecies,  prior  tp  the  event,  ui 
well  known.  The  Jews  are,  in  Urn  as  in  ouier  instances  of  pikH' 
|Aecy#  unwilling  witnesses  to  its.  truth,  unwilling  agents  in  its 
accomplishment*  And  lastly,  it  is  to  be  observed^  thkt  nothing 
was  ever  so^^  io  be  nusde  the  subject  of  an  early  and  continued 
eeurse  of  pjredietiDn*  Accerdingiy  it  had  the  foremost  place  in 
the  priqohetic  revelations;  it  was  the  oldest  sulgect,  and*  the 
latest,  and  the  most  frequently  revived^ 

,  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  predictions  Concerning  Chris^ 
imatff  andauch  their  fulfilment :  and  such  the  proofs  that  the 
Pyopheey  and  the  Religion  are  from  God^^  Mr.  Davison  con« 
eludes  with  two  remarks :  Ist*.  That  the  Divine  Prescience  ma^ 
Rested  in  this  instance  is  more  in  the  revelation  of  God's  own 
work  and  design,  tHan  of  the  actions  of  men.  Sdly.  He  olv 
serves  upon  the  measure  of  accomplishment  which  the  prophe- 
cies in  question  have  received.  The  prophetic  promises  con- 
cerning the  prevalence  of  Christianity,  unquestionably,  are  large 
and  comprenensivei.  ^All  nations  shall  flow  into  it."  It  is 
jdain  that  Prophecy,,  in  this  great  subject  of  it,  awaits  a  more 
perfect,  a  more  extended  accomplishment.  And  what  has  been 
already  fiilfilled  is  no  small  warrant  and  security  for  a  more  ade- 
quate consummation.  Christianity  has  conqu^ed  more  than 
remains  to  oppose*  it  i — ^and  the  state  of  the  world,  ki  many  of 
its  relations^  suggesta  the  hope,  aa  it  offers  the  opportunity  and 
the  mea]is>  of  a  widear  diffiision.  Mi^r  we  not  addi^  fikewise, 
^at  the  genius  of  the  Gospel  Js  masafestly  universal,  and-eftl- 
culated  to«  promote  general  hapj^iness  I  Let  this  coiisiderataon, 
therefore,,  and  the  study  of  tk^  prophecies,,  awaken  our  eixdea- 
vours — Icur^  in  the  words  of  our  author,  '^  as  to  the  duty  of 
making  an.  universal  tender  and  communication  of  theChris- 
tiani&ithrit  is  too  dear  to  be  denied,  and  too'souhd  tobeirre-^ 
YCeentiy  neglected.*' 
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Three  Sermons  preached  upon  the  Occaskm  qf  his  finai  Deparjtwrs  frtm 
Gloucester.  By  Hshbt  Rypbr^  D.D. '  Lord  Bishop  rfLitchJkld  and 
CoveiUry,  kOe  Lord  Bishop  ^  ^iouoester.  8vo.  Pp<  e2.  Ts.  €d. 
Hatchard.    1824. 

The  office  of  a  reviewer  is  often  pleasing  and  instrut^tiye^  some- 
tiaies  di«appointing  and  distressing.  We  open  a  book^*  full  of 
expeetaition,  loddng  for  information  where -we  are  ignorant^  or 
for  new  light  to  be  thrown  upon' subjects  with  which  we  are 
conversant ;  for  a  confirmation  of  our  own  opinion,  or  a -candid 
statement  and  fair  discussion  of  those  points  upon  which  we 
mBy  differ  ;•  for  ledmingy  taste,  and  beauty^  Some  of  these  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  to  find  in  every  author ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  presumptuous  to  look  for  all  of  them  in  those  whoifi 
nature  and  education  have  qualified  both  to  please  aAd  instruct 
the 'hearer  and  the  reader.  Yet  we  are  onen  disappointed; 
and  sometimes^  of  course,- where  our  erpectatiotos  have  beeili 
raised  the  highest*  Some  peculiarity  of'opinioh)  some  man- 
n^m  <^  style»  the  dwelling  exclusively,  or  too  closely,  on  eer^ 
tain  favourite  points, — these,  and  numberless  other  eircum- 
atances  tend,  perhaps,  to*  diminish  the  excellence  of  the  work, 
and  to  make  our  feelings  at  closing  a  book  very  different  firMi 
those  with  which  we  opened  it*      '  * 

Ouii'  readers  will-easily  see -that  Our  ^thot^hts,  as  we  are 
writing,  are  tumedchiefly  to  works  on  religious  subjects ;  and 
they  will  naturally  suspect  liiat  we  have,  in  some  degree,  ex»- 
wessed  our  feelings  upon  the  ^perusal  of  the  Biehop  of  IJtoh^ 
field  and  Coventry's  fiurewell  sermons  at  Gloutester.  Of  tiie 
autibpr  of  these  sermons,  to-eay  that  every  one  would  desire  to 
apeak  .with  respect,  is  to  say  little.  We  would-  express,  not 
mere*  respect.  We  -not  oiily  venerate  his  -eotiscieiitioas  adhe<* 
renoe  to  the  principles  that*  he  has  embraced,  and  admiretho" 
elevation  of  his  piety,  and  warmth  of  his  chmty ;  <^^  to' adopt 
the  language  of  the  present  day,  the  difiusivenesft  and  exten- 
siveness  of  his  benevolenoe  ;  but  we  delight  in  contemphtiiig 
those  majiy  amiable  -and  estimable  qualities  by  whkrh  be  is  so 
highly  adorned.  These,  together  vrith  all  the  advantages  which 
rank,  and  talent,  and  education . can  affi>rd,  should  combtne  to 
make  him  one  of  the  most  engaging,  and  instructive  preadiera 
of  the  age.  With  these  impmssioiKi,'  and  knowing  now  lonff 
his. Lordship  has  been  engaged  in  the  office  of  preachings  and 
how  intimately  he  must  be  acquainted  with  the  science  of  a 
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Christian  orator^ — ^with  all  the  best  means  of  conveying  instruc- 
tion«  of  encouraging  the  pious,  and  alarming  the  thoughtless, 
of  soothing  the  penitent,  strengthening  the  weak,  and  winning 
the  oppoaer-^tre  look  up  theae  Sermons,  deliimTd  on  a  solemn 
and  interesting  occasion,  with  our  Jiopesand  eJtpectatians  con- 
siderBblr  excited.  We  are  now  to  ^ive  aq  account  of  th^n  to 
our  readers. 

Let  us  first  say  what  more  we  have  done.  We  have  fol- 
lowed the  advice  given  by  the  Biahi^  to  his  readers  $  ir«  havt 
turned,  to  the  Homily  of  Salvation,  and  read  it  carefully* 
*^  DecieS'^cepUies  repetila  placebii"  We  always  recur  to  it 
with  fresh  delight.  It  beairs  the  test  of  true  esccelleiiice  i  tfie 
oftener  it  is  perused  the  more  it  pleases ;  the  more  att^itively 
it  is  studied,  the  greater  conviction  and  satisfiiction  it  affbrdeu 
There  is  in  it  a  demonstration  of  truth,  .a  grace,  9  B<^mmtyi 
Bnd  an  authority,  as  it  appeals  to  Scripturoi  an4  the  primitive 
.writers :  there  ia  a  .soberness  ot  eKpressiouj  a.  souiuliiess  (^ 
doc^sruEie,  an  accuraqr  of  distiactioB,  a  cautious  guarding  against 
^ror^  which  make  it  doubly  valuable  in.  our  ey^s :  first,  as  de* 
liverin^  the  sentiments  of  our  Refoipmer^  and  coqstitutij^  one  of 
.the  pomts  tp^  which  tfe  refer  for  the  doetrii^es  of  our  Church ; 
aeeondlyi  as  Ibrmai^  a  pattern  of  the  true  mp4c  <^  delivering 
ihoae  doctrines  when  they  are  explained  or  enforced  in  discourses 
j^em,  the  ptEilpitk  Most  devoutly  we  wish  that  we  coidd  9ee  this 
{>attem  more  genially  copied*  We  deprecate  die  style  whksh 
appears  to  be  adopted  by  mai\y  in  the  preseo^  day;  a  style 
wmcb  is  greatly  deficient  .4n' true  taste^  and  whiclb  we  fear» 
Sometimes  briiigs  the  truth  into  the  hazard.  There  is  po  need 
4>f  uncouth  lai^uaf^e,  and  uncomely  metaphors,  of  the  fbrcing  of 
l^xCs,  and  the  strmningof  Scriptural  expressions,  in  order  to  aet 
Ibrth  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesua.  If  a  sinsleiiess  of  view  be 
greatly  desiraUe,  in  <Hrder  to  attain  to  a  right  f^th  arid  know- 
fedge,  there  is  also  a  siyiplicity  and  singleness  of  ex|M!^»sion  in 
4Prhieh  it  may  be  inculcated ;  to  the  preveiithig.l>f  conAmon, 
and  even  of  errors  on  the  part  of  the  leamer^; — that  we  say  not 
«tf  the  teacher  likewise. 

The  fbUowing  axpressioite,.  taken  from  the.lastof  the  Ser^ 
mOna  before  us,  are  fi^Hn  ^e  pen:  of  one*.  wW^  birth*  edjoca- 
^i^  lAode  of  Ufie,  and  turn  of  mind^  all  l^ad  to  piirity  and  ele« 
gahte  of  sentiBient  4md  diction.. 

'  **  Atixions!y  desirous  to  kave  a  pardng  blessii^,  a  sweet  •  savour  * 
utoOti  tliose  minds  wbkh  I  have  long  been  endeavomring,  however  in- 
efik^en^,  tD  feed  with  the  bread  of  life,'  I  have  Sekcted  a  p^edious 
|)M:iofi  ^bth  tfiat  spedaJ  8toi«4iMise«f  Christian  trath,  Ohristiati  ]ove, 
tali  spirjiual  tipodshmait,  ths  Omqpsl  of  St«  ictai ;  and  vcuurs  40 
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hope,  that  under  the  implored  inQuenoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  xtwf 
prove  *  a  word  in  season '  to  many  souls  in  this  congregation*  Dis- 
miss, for  the  present,  the  thought  of  the  *  earthen  vessel,*  through 
which,  for  the  last  time,  this  heavenly  food  is  dispensed  to  you,'*  &c. 
•  ^••••"  Again — What  is  the  amount  of  that  peace,  such  as  it  is, 
which  the  world  is  said  to  give  to  those,  who,  *  taken  captive  by  their 
spiritual  enemies  at  their  will,'  show  but  little  feeling,  of- their  yoke, 
whose  conscience  has  been  ineffectually  smitten,  till  it  seems  to  have  be- 
t;ome  callous  ?  If  it  ever  be  complete  for  a  season,  it  is  the  peace  of 
•Nebudiadnezzar,  when  he  lost  his  understanding,  and  had  his  dwelfing 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field*  liris  too  generally  the  peace  of  him,  who, 
having  said  in  the  day,* '  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  iii  store ; 
.take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  aiod  be  merry,'  receives  his  summons  in 
.God's  time,  which  is  not  his  time :  '  thou  fool,  /Aif  ntgArthy  soul  shall 
be  req\iired  of  thee.' "  P.  43.  55. 

We  have  no'  desire  to  criticise  too  narrowly  the  diction  em- 
ployed in  sermons  written  probably  in  haste-;  but  as  a  person^ 
who  is  deeply  converaant  with  any  subjecti  vill  be  able  to 
write  upon  it,  at  the  instant,  without  fear  of  fenror,  so  he, 
whose  taste  has  been  formed  by  the  best  models,  will  express 
himself  in  haste  as  correctly  as  after  the  most  diligent  study. 
The  doctrine  which  a  well-read  Divine  will  deliver -wiii  be 
strictly  Scriptural,  bxA  the  language  in  which  it.will^be  clothed, 
plain  and  easy.  Perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  it  will  be  ih 
that  style  in  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  exptessing  bimself. 
For  it  is  this  circumstance  which  chiejBy  raises  a  feelinjg  of  re- 
gret and  disappointment  in  our  mind.  The  Bishop  of-  Litqhr 
neld  and  Coventry  has  been  in  the  habit  of  preaching  much 
for  mahy  years  ;  and  if  these  Sermons  may  be  taken  as  speci- 
niens  of  his  usual  style  at  the  Cathedral,  and  at  the  Parish 
Church,  we  lament  a  lyant  of  simplicity,  and  of  sound  good 
taste ;  and  we  lament  it  the  more,  becausie  we  are  sure  that  Ae 
Preacher  fomjerly  possessed  them. 

The  doctrines  inculcated  throughout  tlie  compositions  before 
us,  are  entire  self-abasement,  and  a  simple,  unreserved  submis- 
sion and  dependance  upon  the  Saviour  of  the  worlds  for  par- 
don, grace;  and  everlasting  happiness.  There  is  a  charm  in 
these  subjects  that  makes  us  always  willing  listeners  to  him  who 
lefts  of  them ;  especially  when  they  iire  coupled,  as  hdre  they 
are,  and  as  they  ought  always  most  carefully  to  be,  with  admo- 
nitions to  stedfastness  in  well-doin^.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
dwell  upon  those  peculiarities  iji  tne  style  to  w}iich  we  have 
alluded  ;  but  we  cannot  help  observing,  that  there  are  some 
passages  whicli  we  doubt  if  Cranmer  would  have  wi'itten — of 
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which  we  more  than  doubt  if  be  would  hsire  left  them  JM^ 

guarded  and  unexplained.  

The  first  of  the  Three  Senpons  was  delivered  '*  at  the  weekly 
evening  lecture  of  St.  Alda^te's  Church."  The  text  is  Psalm 
lx:6^iv,  5,6,  7,  a^d  gives  occasion  to  the  Preacher  to  point  out 
the  progress  of  a  Christian.    He  thus  opens  his  sutgect  s 

**  I  Indulge  a  hope,  that  habitually  attending  upon  tlifese  serviceFj 

*  out  tf  tea%(mi  as  they  may  perhaps  be  styled,  sind  thhs  manifesting 
your  preference  of  communion  with  God,  to  the  amnsements  and  so- 
ciety of  the  world,  and  even  to^  repose,  after  a  busy  day— 1  indulge  a 
hope,  that  many  of  .youj  my  Christian  friends;  •  ;eAtM  actings  are  entered 
indeed  upon  the  staraighfand  narrow  path  that  leadedi  unto  eternahlifc^. 
If  this  be  die  case,  it  is  then,  yoiti:  main  conoem  to  take  heed,  kst  yoli 
fall  back,  to  take  care  that  you  proceed  and  press  forwards,  and,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  attaia  the  goal,  and  the  pri^e  already  in  your  view,— even 
everlasting  bliss.  ,         .  .  '  ' 

"  Ad^essing  you  in'this  hope,  and  under  this  aspect,  I  would  bring 
before  your  eyes*  as  detailed  by  the  Psalmist,  the  pnncipfe— the  atw— ^ 
the  course^  as  involving  the  encouragement  and  dssistanee-^^e  progress 
-i-ahd  the  success  of  him,  to  whose  class  you  profess  to  belong,  v^bse 
^jcample  of  godliness  you  propose  to  follow,  whose  end  of  blessedness 
ydu  trust  to  reach."  P.  3. 

The  first  branch  gives  the  Preaxjher  an  c^portunity  of  en- 
forcing his  favourite  topie  of  self-abasement.  £(e  shows,  how 
the  true  Christian 

'  "Has  discovered  himself  to  be  without  strength,  and  dead  as  to  all 
inherent  power  of  personal  recovery  and  salvation  ;  he  has  at  lei^th 
used  the  words  of  his  tnaly  Scriptural  Church  in  full  sincerity,  '  there 
is  no  healdi  in  me,'  and  *  I  have  no  power  in  myself  to  help  mysdf." 
He  has  thus  been  cbnstr ained,  in  utter  self-despair,  to  cast  himself  sim- 
ply, unreserv^y,  u^on  his  God,  ^is  a  reconciled  Father  m  Christ 
Jesus,^  trusting  to  be  pardoned  wholly  through  has  Redeemer's  blood, 
to  be  sanctified  wholly  by  his  Spirit,  to  be  accepted  wholly  in  and 
through  his  righteousness.     He  has  felt  the  Seripture  completely  true, 

*  In  the  Lord  haVc  I  righteousness' and  strength ;'  and  made  the  decla- 
radon  of  the  Collect  his  own,  *  I  do  lean  only  on  the  1k^  of  thy 
heavenly  grace.'  This  is  his  principle.  It  is  the  essence  of  his  true 
and  hvely  faidi  :  it  is  the  root  and  foundation  of  his  godly  life :  it 
luuteB^  it  makes  him  one  with  Christ,  a  branch' of  the  vuie,  a  member 
of  the  body,  a  sheep  of  the  flock."  P.  9.      • 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  several  parts  of  the 
discourse :  but  it  is  due  to  the  amiable  author  to  say,  that  the 
whole  breathes  a  spirit  of  deeply-rooted  piety  and  humility, 
and  earnest  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  those  whom  he  ^d* 
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dresses^  that  many  of  his  appeals  are  forcible^  and  that  jhey 
inculcate  a  steady  progress  in  virtue,  and  an- endeavour  to  bring 
the  practice  more  and  more  near  to  the  Scriptural  standard. 
It  16  doe  to  our  readera-alao  to  remark^  that  the  vtyle  apjiears 
to  ua»'d^eient  in  purity  and  simplicity;  we  may  add  too,  der 
ficient  in  (hut  ohtoten^d  dighity  and  authority,  which  become 
the  high  and  solema  office  of.  the  Preaoher*  But  of  this  our 
readers  are  io  some  degree  already  qualified  to  judge,  and  it 
were  invidious  to  multiply  extracts.  ,     v .    .  .. 

The  Second  Sermon  was  preached  at  the  Cathedral, -fVom 
Eph.4.  2^9  23.  From  this  tejLt  the  Bishop  takes  occasion- to 
show,  .that  he  hais  always  preached  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  and  therein  the  great  object  of  faith  and  of  prac* 
tical  imitation.  This  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  entering/  as 
in  the  former  discourse,  into  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  of  inculcating  a  sense  of  our  own  ''  helplessness  in  con- 
version and  spiritual  progress/'  a  **  hearty  practical "  belief 
of  holiness  as  the  fhiit  and  proof  of  faith.  There  is  some- 
thing painful  in  the  perusal  of  this  discourse,  arising  from  the 
self-vindication  which  the  Bishop  adopts;  he  appears  to  be 
addressing  a  congreffatiori,  to  a  portion  of  which,  he  ,is,.  sensir 
ble  his  usual  style  of  preaching  has  been  distasteful:,  h^  shews 
no  sign  of  fear,  of  riving  offence,  or  unwillingness  io  rebuke, 
where  he  may  judge  it  needful;  but  seems  cramped  and 
shackled  by  standing  in  a  posture  of  self-defence.  But  to  this 
we  shall  find  it  jieediiil  to  revert  presently*  In  the. -meanwhile 
we  are  inclined,  to  notice,  the.  second  head  of  this  discourse. 

.  The  character  of  the  Christiim  Church  is  conaidered-^that 
it  is  **  the  body  of  Christ ;"  and  its  privileges,  "  the  fulness  of 
Him  that  filletb  all  in  all,"  **  the  full  receptacle"  of  those  gifts 
which  Christ  bestows.  We  are  hence  naturally  led  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  obligations  by  which  its  members  are  bound.   . 

"  They  require  from  us,"  says  the  Bishop,  "  no  less  than  fo  liv^ 
unto  Christ,  uinto  him  who  is  the  bead  of  that  body  of  which:  we  are 
members,  and  to  profit  to  our.  utmost  by  that  fulii^ss  of  grace  which  he 
bestows;  to  live  according  to  our  poor  measure  and  infirmities,  as  M* 
lowers  of  his  ex^uoaple,  and  ^  made  like  unto  hims  *  Btpaxate  from 
sin,'  and  sinners ;  not  conformed  to  the  world  ; .  loving  not  the  world, 
because  its  friendship  is  enmity  with  God ;  denying  ourselves,  daily-; 
surrendering  ourselves  (as  our  Church  most  spirituafiy  and  forcibly  ex- 
presses it)  *  a  seasonable,  holy,  and  lively  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord;' 
leading,  in  short,  *  a  (the)  new  life,'  agreeable  to  our  baptismal  profes- 
sion, to  our  vows  ratified  at  confitnation,  and  to  our  sacramental  pr6« 
mises  of  '  holiness  ajad  righteousness  to  the  end  of  oar  days.'  "  P;  34. 
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Again, 

^  Is  no^  a  life  of  decided  vital  religion-— strict  government  over  th^ 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions — ^abstinence  from  the  employments  and 
amusements  of  ^e  world,  so  far  as  they  are  contrary  to  die  letter  or  to 
the  sptrit  of  the  Go^l  — a  red  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  God^ 
and  die  benefit,  temporal,  and  especially  spiritoal,  (so  ^  as  our  sphere 
and  circumstances  pennit)  of  our  brethien-*-ii  not  such  a  life  alone 
worthy  of  such  a  Sciiptunl  communion  (our  Church),:  alone  answer- 
aUe  to  the  character,  privileges  and  obligations  of  the  church  of  Christ," 
P.  «^. 

Were  this  passage  always  to  be  taken  iii  coimection  with 
others  which  have  proceeded  from  the  Bishop's  pert,  we  should 
not  be  apprehensiye  of  any  ill  efibcts  arising  from  misinter- 
pretation; but  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that,  viewing  it  alone, 
many  persons  m^y  find  in  it  a  sanction  for  conduct  at  variance 
with  tne  spirit,  if  not  with  the  letter  of  the  Gospel ;  and  from  a 
dread  of  contracting  defilement  from  sin  and  sinners;  may  be 
led  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  bounden  duties,  the  pre- 
scribed charities  of  life,  instead  of  guarding  their  ajSections  and 
inclinations  against  the  seductions  to  which  the  economy  of  the 
Divine  government  sees  fit  to  expose  us,  during  our  sojourn  in 
this  land  of  our  pilgrimage  and  probation  ?  Will  all  who  read 
the  above  extract  consider,  that  Christian  non-conformity  with 
the  world  requires  not  abstraction  from  its  concerns,— rnor  a 
seclusion,  rendering  nugatory  the  greater  part  of  the  iiyunc- 
tions  which  follow  the  precept,  **  Be  not  conformed,?  &c. — 
nor  a  harsh  condemnation  of  recreation  and  relaxation  of  mind ; 
but  that  it  is  to  be  demonstrated  by  means  ifar  more  -advan- 
tageous to  the  community  at  large,  and  more  worthy  the  bene- 
volent spirit  which  pervades  the  Gospd  ?  The  Apostle  ex-  * 
pressly  adds,  **  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
mind  :'*  renounce  the  principles,  the  motives  of  worldly  men, 
model  your  heart  by  the  spirit  of  ChrjuBlianitjr :  d^similarity  of 
external  conduct  in  many  pokits,  will,  no  douJ)!^. follpw  the  in- 
temal  change  ;  but  it  is  not  to  peooliafity  of  coiidiiet  alone  that 
we  are  to  l^)k  for  proofs  of  this  tnmsfonnatioii.. 

The  suhgect  is  concluded  by  a  few  words  cf  enceiuragement, 
and  of  ekpostulaticn.  The  former  are  addressed  to  those,  who 
having  **  turned  from  darkness  irnto  light,  ^om  Satan  unto 
jG^od,  are  thankfully  acknowledging  and  rejoicing  in  the  happy 
change,  and  enjoying  the  comforts  of  p^ace  with  God,  trust  in 
Christ,  and  obedienfce  to  his  will,  and  "delightful  exertion  for 
the  everlasting  benefit  of  bis  people,  and  the  extension  of  his 
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kingdom."  The  expostnlation  is  app)ic«tble  only  to  those  who 
are  yet  living  estranged  from  religious  principles :  but  were 
there  none  of  a  third  class^  among  the  Bishop's  hearers,  to 
whom  encouragement  ndgl^t  with  propriety  have  been  held 
out|  and  by  whom  it  wcmld  have  been  gratefully  cherished  ? 
Were  there  none  present,  who  having  been  regeherated  in 
holy  baptism,  and  daily  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and 
from  the  earliest  yiears  of  discretion  fived  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly,— to  whom  the  advice,  with  which  we  close  our  ob- 
servations on  this  Sermon,  might  present  a  picture  of  their  sin^* 
cere,  however  imperfect,  endeavours  ? 

"  Persevere^  my  beloved  brethren,  in  your  blessed  course,  simply 
dependent  xipon  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  sedulously  exercising  yourselves  in 
all  the  means  of  grace.  Persevere  in  encreasing  thankililness  and 
zealous  affection  to  your  Lord.  Expect  trials  and  tribulations.  They 
are  to  such  as  you  the  marks  and  badges  of  the  children  ef  God,  the 
the  seal  of  your  fellowship  with  Jesus  CJhrist.  They  ever  tend  to 
purify,  to  spiritualise,  to  exalt  the  soul,  already  converted  unto  God. 
But  expect,  likewise,  and  be  assured  of  ample  supplies  of  grace.  In 
your  *  weakness  the  strength  of  Christ  shall  be  made  perifect.*  Ba 
careM,  be  diligent  to  adcAn  your  profession  by  every  good  word  and 
work ;  by  consistent  activity  in  the  duties  of  your  req>ective  stations ; 
by  scrupulous  honestyin  your  dealings ;  bv  meekness  and  gentleness  in 
your  temper ;  and  by  ready  and  self-denying  kindness,  that  true  spirit 
of  Apostolical  charity,  whidi  tends  above  all  things,  to  soothe  those 
who  oppose  your  sentiments,  to  remove  all  unnecessary  obstacles  tp  the 
progress  of  genuine  piety,  and  to  win  some,  perhaps,  to  enquire  afler 
principles,  and  even  to  try  a  course  so  delightful  and  beneficial.^ 
P.  37. 

The  text  of  the  Third  Sennon,  delivered  at  the  Sundajr 
evenii^  lecture  at  St.  Michajel's  Church,  is  ^one  of  the  most 
soothkig  and.  afieeting  texts  in  the  whole  Bible,  *'  Peace  I 
leave  with  you,  my  pence  I  give  unto  you;  not  as.  the  world 
givetli,  .  give  I  unto  you.'^  From  tiie  extracts  which  we 
made,  amioet  aecidentaUy,  an  a  former  page,  our  readers  may, 
perhajps>  be  prcfpared  to  expert  an  unfavourable  judgment. 
it  is,  h<ywever,  llie  most  pleasing  of  all.  In  explainiim  ^'  the 
peace  tdrich  CSmst  gives,''  as  consisting  **  in  a  sense  of  recon- 
tcHiation  with  God,  in  quietness  of  conscience,  and  in  good^will 
and  love. to  mankind,'"  the.  Bishop  is  naturally  led  into  the 
t6pic8  on  which  he  has  dwelt  in  his  other  discourses,  from  that 
^*  actuial  state  of  enmity  against  God,'*  which  he  describes,  as 
^^  the  primari/  scene  upon,  which  the  eyes  of  an  awakened  soul 
open,  to  that  ^'  living  £uth  and  experimental  knowledge,  and 
glad  acknowledgment  of  his  boundless  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
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'  Lotd  Jesus '  Christ,  who  'died  not  only  for  him,  but  for  all  hi* 
poor  brethren,  which  will  make  him  abound  and  overflow  in 
love  and  good  wiQ  to  those  brethren."  And  from  thenee-he 
proceeds  to  contra3t  the  peace  given  by  ClHrist  with  that  wWch 
the  world  gives,  and  "  in  all  humility,  in  afiection>  in  earnest- 
ness, but  in  believing  hope  *'  to  admonish  those  wbfv  "  are  at 
present  manifestly  in  the  path  of  the  world,"  or  /^  halting  be- 
tween two  opinions  j"  ana  to  encourage  those  who  "  mtc  seek* 
ing  peace  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  spite  of  ridicule,  and  perhaps 
persecution,  trials  without  and  trials  ¥dthin/'  We  shaK  extrabl 
the  following  passi^ge  as  a  pleasing  specimen  of  the  Bishop's 
best  manner.     It  is  from  the  second  head  of  tins  discourse.     - 

"  The  spiritual  warrior,  tinder  the  baimers  of  his  Saviour,  may  still 
have  occasion  to  exclaim,  '  My  steps  had  well  nigh  slipped.'  He  may 
have  his  doubts  and  misgivings — ^his  gloomy  hour — ^his  wintry  season^ 
He  will  have  oflen  to  confess  and  mourn  over  what  he  has  done,  and 
what  he  has  left  undone.  He  will  even  sometimes  be  allowed  to  fear, 
lest  he  should  '  lose  the  things  be  has  wrought,  and  not  receive  the 
full  reward*'  But  .let  him  .persevere  in  faitb».  nothing  doubting — in 
deep'humilitv  and  repentance,  and  hatred  o£  sin,  but. in  Aill  imabated 
trust  in  his  Saviour,  and  in  devout  use  of  his  appointed  means*  In 
due  season  he  will,  as  some  in  every  age  have  done,  '  reap,  if  he  faint 
not.'  In  God's  own  season,  and  bv  his  power^  the  increase  of  spiritual 
strength  will  be  manifest.  The  faithful  soldier^  will  begin  to  obtain  a 
decided  ascendancy  over  his  foes :  and,  though'  the  world  will  not  en^ 
tirely  lose  its  hold,  its  power  of  exciting  love,  or'inflicting  pain  ;  though 
the  *  sin  that  dwelleth  in  him  '—the  particular  sin  to  vmich  each  may 
be  most  incHned,  together  with  Satan,  its  powerful  ally — may  maintain 
a  degree  of  war  even  unto  the  end,  yet  by  the  habitual'  use  of  the 
weapons  whi<^  Christ  a£S)rds,-*-the  '  shield  of  faith,  and  the  swbrd  of 
the  Spirit  '—they  will  be  brought  into'  such  a  measure  of  subjection, 
that  dieir.  efforts  will  serve,  rath^  to  keep  their  eon^^ror  humble,  than 
to  disturb  or  alarm  him.  by  the  danger  of  th0k<  success.  Hence,  ^en^ 
will  proceed  quietness .  of  consciencef  the  second  braneh  of-  Christ's 
spiritual  peac<e — ^not  a  delusive  calm,  pcoduced  ;by  carnal,  worMly  in* 
sensibility---not  a, hollow  trapc^,  the  produce <{£  amiiftenewed  heart, 
satisfied  with  a  temporary  feeding  of  remorse,  or.  Qven  contjaumg  -to. 
sin  that  grace  may  abound— but  a  settled  comppsure,  resting  iqpon 
solid  and  substantial  pounds,  upon  the  constant  appliQs^on.of  jQuJst^s 
atonement  by  faith,  and  upon  the  long-tried  experience  of  his  graoe^ 
producing  holiness  bf  heart  and  life." 

*f  The  heart  thus. pacified,  purified,  and  set  at  rest,  win  enjoy  in 
general  a  blessed  ,repose,  which  die  stranger— which  the  world  inter- 
meddleth  hot  with,  and  therefore  cannot  teke  away ;  its  passions  sub- 
dued, its  affections  raised  heavenwards,  and  ^'the  whole  man  becoming 
'  spiritually  minded,  which  is  life  and  peace/  "  P.'61, 52. 
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Out  readers,  wie  are'  sure/  will  thank  us  for  this  extract. 
With  the  doctrines  which  the  Bishop  inculcates,  as  fat  as  we 
'see  itkka  set  forth  in  these  sefmons,  and  with  the  manner  of 
setHng  them  forth;  {we  pai§s  by  a  few  doubtful  passages,  be- 
cailse  we  are  unv^iffirig  to  ishew  that  which  we  would  put 
farthest  from  us,'  a  spirit  of  *'  captious  ^nd  contentious  cavilla- 
tion/*  as  the  Homily  Iras  it)— ^with  the  doctrines,  generally,  we 
have  no  quarreh  on  the  contrary,  we  admire  the  exalted  piety 
and  Hvely  practical  faith  and  love,  which  arc  taught.  But  still 
we  lament,  that  the  Right  Reverend  Preacher  should  frequently 
adopt  a  style'which  we  cannot  but  disapprove. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  onf  wiiich  we  f(^el  it  incumbent 
on  us  to  say  a  ^w  words.  It  is  the  marked  distinction  (as  it 
appears  to  us),  not  so  much  between  the. worldly  and  the  sen- 
sual, between  the  believer  and  unbeliever,  between  the  righte- 
ous and  the  sinner — such  is .  the  langiiage  of  Scripture— as 
between  a  particular  set  of  persons,  who  hold  certain  opinions, 
and  the  mmtitude  who  do  not  hold  them.  We  write  in  almost 
entire  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  ^^  divisions "  in  religious  . 
sentiments  at  Gloucester.  We  may  be  mistaken  in  our  suspi- 
cions on  this  point ;  but  we  cannot  help  saying,  that  in  these  dis- 
courses is  more  authoritative  separation  of  me  visible  Church 
of  Christ  on  earth,  tlian  we  think  the  tenor  of  the  Gospel  war- 
rants, and  that  we  observe  signs  of  language  in  them  which  are 
calculated  to  encourage  an  uncharitable,  if  not  a  pharisakal 
spirit  in  some  vain  minds — language^  ^  which  breathes  less  of 
kindness  than  we  could  have  desired  to  see.  Such  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  th^  evil  society^  and  the  sanctified  society  of 
the  world,  in  the  first  sermon.  Such  is  an  admonition  to  esti- 
mate the  doctrines  which  have  been  preached,  not  by  their 
suitableness  to  the  customs  and  :fashi0ns  of  this  worid;  not  by 
their  agreement  with  the  opinions  of  its  wise  men  and  its  dis- 
puters  ;  but  by  their  conformity  to  the  oracles  of  God,  pure  and 
unperverted :  and,  if  this  authority  be  in  their  favour,  to  em- 
hrace  them  without  delay,  without  compromise  or  reserve,  iu 
'defiance  of  ridicule,  reproach,  or  opposition.  He,  who  ''  halts 
between  two  opinions,*'  adds  the  Bishop,  "runs  a  certain  risk 
of  being  like  unto  him  who  attempts  to  ^  serve  two  masters,' '! 
and  therefore  has  biit  one,  even  ttiat  "  master  whose  wages  is 
death."    Such,  too;  is  a  passage  in. the  third  discourse : 

"  Yes,  my  brethren,-  with  conscious  hearts,  you  must  confess — with 
conscious  and  mourning  hearts  your  ministers  must  confess — that  there 
is  nothing  like  an  equal  division  upon  this  quetition  amongst  us.  I^he 
Lord'a^side-has  as  yet  but' few  pilgrims ;  they  that  hesitate  and  waver 
are  not  many ;  wbHe  the^world  baa' its  crowds  of  votaries  in  different 
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degrees^  whom  she  it  aUurinlg  by  tfae^onuBe  o£  Jier  peace,  but  leally 
training  for  her  slaves  and  her  victiniB/' 

<<  Such  is  the  evidetijQe,  it  must  be  feared,  that  the  neigfabouriiig 
monuments  of  the  dead  would  too  often  exhibit,  if  the.  history  of  dieir 
consciences  could  appear,  engraven  between  the  dates  of  their  larths 
and  their  deaths.  Such  is  the  witness,  it  .must  be  feared,  which  the 
consciences  of  too  many  here  would  bear,  if  at  this  moment  the  veil  of 
mortality  were  to  be  rent  asunder,  or  to  be  lifted  up,  and  they  were  to 
be  manifested  to  the  congregation  such  as  they  actually  are  in  the  sight 
of  God."  P.  58. 

To  these  we  may  add  the  appeal  which  conclttdes  the  se- 
cond discourse,  though  delivered  vnth  peculiar  solemnity  and 
earnestness; 

. "  To  any  who  may  disregard,  and  to  others  who  may  dispute,  the 
authority  of  the  doctrines,  and  the  necessity  of  the  conduct,  which  I 
have  ventured  to  urge,  I  would  again,  in  conclusion,  recommend,  with 
the  most  affectionate  earnestness,  serious  thought  upon  a  subject  which 
involves  eternity,  reconsideration  upon  a  subject,  in  which  a  wilful  and 
fundamental  error  is  fatal  for  ever. 

**  Be  assured,  my  dear  brethren— (and  I  would  speak  it  as  a  dying 
man  to  dying  men,  under  the  conviction  of  my  awful  respcmsibility,  as 
having  to  give  account  for  your  souls ;  under  the  painful  r^^don, 
that,  in  all  human  probability,  I  shall  never  again  address  you  £pom  this 
place ;  and  under  the  fixed  impression,  that  my  words,  if  false— never 
herea^r  to  be  recalled  or  retracted — will  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
me,  but  that,  if  true,  they  will  no  less  condemn  every  one  who  re|ects 
them) — ^be  assured,  that  he  alone,  who  thui  rests  all  his  hope  lipon  the 
blood,  intercession,  and  righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst — ^he 
alone,  who  lives  by  that  faith,  and  lives  thus  *  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly  in  this  present  world,' — ^he  alone  can  be  saved.^  P.  Sd, 

The  emphasis  on  the  word  tkus^  marked  in  italics,  (and  we 
scarce  know  why  it  should  ever  be  inserted),  gives  a  bearii^  to 
this  passage,  wnich,  at  the  first  perusd  occasiogied  the  most 
painful  surprise,  and  at  the  secoiMi  and  third  perusal  the  most 
unpleasant  sensations,  that  we  almost  ever  experienced.  Wfaat!^ 
we  said,  19  it  not  enough  to  rest  all  our  hope  on  Jesus  Christ  ? 
Is  it  not  enough  to  live  bjr  fiiith,  and  to  live  soberly,  rigl^eoasly, 
and  godly,  but  our  faith  and  practice  must  «tifl  be  regulated  bj' 
the  peculiar  winions  which  some  may  hold — and  bv  a  rule  re- 
maining undefined  t  We  have  only,  perhaps,  after  aH,  to 
lament,  that  awkwardness  of  expression  may  lead  the  reader 
into  a  great  mistake. 

The  passages  which  we  have  extracted,  involving,  eapeciallj 
the  second  of  them,  ^a  very.^weepil^  condemnatbn,  cosipel  us 
to  make  this  remark,  that  we  much  fear  the  style  of  .pveadiing^ 
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kere  adopted,  is  calculated  to  cause  divisiomr,  and  occasion 
heart-burnings ;  and  though  it  may,  it  is  hoped,  bring  many  to 
a  change  of  principles  and  life,  yet  it  will  likewise,  in  all  pro- 
bability, lead  to  what  the  Bishop  little  contemplates — to  thinking 
eyO  of  others,  to  selfcsteem,  or  at  least  to  the  undue  ex- 
altation of  that  little  set  who  profess  to  be  on  the  Lord's  side* 
We  know  the  evil  of  attributing  effects  and  consequences, 
which  are  not  in  the  .contemplation  of  the  writer  ;  but  when  we 
perceive,  as  we  thinK;  an  exaggerated  statement  we  feel  it  our 
duty--4n  such  a  case  as  thi%  xespectfully — ^to  notice  it. 


Sermons  for  Young  Persons  in  the  higher  and  middle  Classes  of  Society. 
From  Ninety-two  Sermons  by  the  late  Right  Reverend  Tlieodore 
Dehonf  D^D.^  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  m  the 
Diocese  of  South  Carolina,  Selected  by  the  Rev.  £.  Bbsens,  M.A. 
ISmo.     Pp.  ^98.     5s.    London.   Rivibgtons.   1824. 

In  several  instances  Mr.  Bcrens  has  contribtited  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  from  the  stores  of  his 
own.mind :.  on  the  present  occasion,  he  has  contented  himself 
with  a,  selection  of  Eighteen  Sermons  from  the  volumes  of  an 
American  Prelate,  which,  from  some  cause,  have  not  obtained 
?o  extensive  a  circulation  as  might  be  beneficial.  The  small 
duodecimo  before  us  will,  doubtless,  make  its  way  into  many  a 
library  from  which  the  size  and  expense  of  Bishop  Dehon's 
publication  have  excluded  the  original  Sermons. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and 
present  circumstances  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
Statesj  which  shews  how  direcny  the  American  Church  is  de- 
scended from  that  of  England. 

r 

*'  The  fonner  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  genuine  branch  of  '  the 
HoLy^  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church/  and  it  gratefully  ascribes  its 
existence!^  under  God,  to  the  unwearied  efforts  and  maternal  care  of  the 
Established  Church  in  England* .  Its  formulary  of  puUic  worship  is 
almost  identically  the  3ame ;  it  believes  ia  the  same  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  acknowledges  the  sam^  book  of  homilies  to  contain 
sound  expositions  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice.''  P.  v. 

This  historical  hotice  is  followed  by  a  sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Bishop  Dehon,  whose  bright  example  -  offers  a  pattern  of  imi- 
tation for  young  and  old.    In  childhood^  he  was  remarkable  for 
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docility  and  love  of  learning;  in  biaturer  age,  tlie  years  he 
spent  at  the  university,  bore  honourable  testimony  to  his  moral, 
principles  ai^d  of  his  mental  pQ[wers.  Destined,  by  his  own, 
choice,  to  the  sacred  office,  lie  did  not  await  the  period  of 
ordination,  to  commence  the  exercise  of  those  parts  of  pro- 
fessional jdtity  which  inay  be  performed  by  lay  persons ;  and 
from  the  time  of  his  admittance  into  the  nunistry,^  he  pursHcd 
its  various  functions  with  unremitted  zeal  and  uncomprqanising 
fidelity,  luitil  his  valuable  labours  received  a  check  iu  the  rapid 
progress  of  disease.  Obliged,  09  that  account, .  to^  iseek  a 
warmer  climate,  he  left  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birth,  and 
the  scene  of  his  pastoral  duties,  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
and  removed  to  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  of  which  diocese 
he  was  elected  Bishop,  in  1812;  but  his  earthly  career  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  he  sunk  under  the  stroke  of  death,  in 
1814,  aged  only  thirty-eight;  having  given  such  promise  of 
useful  exertion  in  the  episcopal  office,  as  caused  his  early  re- 
moval to  be  si^u:ere)y  lamented.  .  In  the  fbrmati9n  jof  his  p^r- 
son«A  character,  he.  placed  before  himself  the  standara  of 
Scriptural  perfectbn,  and  in  dependance  on  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  pursued  it  with  ardour  and  perseverance  even  unto 
death.  "  To  be  holy  was  his  ruling  desire,  and  in  the  various 
situations  in  which  he  was  placed  through  Ufe,  he  could  always 
find  some  precept  to  gtiide^  and  some  promise  to  comfort  his 
heart."  P.  42.  His  was,  indeed,  the  path  of  the  just,  whidi 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

Of  the  Sermons,  as  they  have  been  already  presented  to  the 
public,  analyses  are  not  required.     iThe  subjects  selected  are  of 

Stneral  interest  and  importance,  and  bear  a  close  affinity  to 
ose  which  Mr.  Berens  has  himself  discussed ;  but  treated  in 
a  style  of.  language  which,  though  not  more  forcible  and  im- 
l^jressive  than  his  own  simplicity,  may,  perhaps^  in  Mr.  Kerens  & 
opinion,  be  more  congenial  to  the  taste  of  readers  ip  tHe  higher 
and  middle  walks  of  life.  The  editor  places  first,  "  The  dan- 
gers of  youth,"  and  proceeds  to  the  means  by  which  those 
dangers  may  be  averted-^a  right  understancUo^  of.  tfaJe  otie 
thing  heedful— stedfastness  in  tl^  principles  of  reugion-^--A  4ue 
regard  ftst  religious  or^nanceis-^reverence  for  the  sanctuary — 
a  right  u^e'of  tbeliitnrgy,  and  of  public  instruction.  £[e  taen 
Considers  the  effects  whjch^  an  improvement  of  these^  means  of 
grace  will  manifest — a  solicitude  for  the  prosperity  of  religion — 
repentance — fiiith — watchfulness;  and  closes  with  three  Dis- 
courses on  death. 

To  those  who  may  not  have  met  with  Bishop  Dehon's  Ser- 
mons, the  following  beautiful  passage  on  ,the  social  character 
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of  the  Common  Prayer,  wiU  afford  an  acceptable- specimen  of 
the  whole. 

"  It  is  not  only  in  this  house  in  which  you  assemble,  that  in  all  its 
parts  it  is  socially  performed.  The  same  prayers  and  praises,  in  the 
same  words,  are  offered,  perhaps  at  the  same  hour,  with  the  same 
faith,  by  ten  thousand  tongues,  to  the  same  God  and  Father  of  all. 
From  all  Quistian  part?  of  the  globe,  the  Amei^  resounds,  which  you 
here  utter;  and  the  doxology  is  raised,  in*  which  you  are  here  called 
to  bear  a  part  It  is  not  in  tliis  age  only,  in  which  you  live,  that  this 
service  conveys  the  devotions  of  Christians  to  heaven.  In  some  pf  the 
ejaculations  it  contains,  the  first  disciples  breathed  their  praises  and 
meir  wishes  to  the  Most  High.  Its  collects  have,  many  of  theni,  for 
many. hundreds  of  years,  been  the  vehicles  of  the  public  devotions  of 
the  Church.  And  upon  some  of  its  apostrophes  has  the  last  breath 
pf  distinguished  martyrs  trembled,  whose  piety,  during  their  lives,  was 
refreshed  with  its  hymns  and  its  psalms.  It  is  not  under  the  Gospel 
dispensation  alone,  that  some  parts  of  this  service  have  beien  used,  to 
express  the  common  devotion  of  the  faithful.  There  are  hymns  in  it 
which  were  sung  by  the  Saints  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  ;  and  in 
^e  use  of  the  Psalms  particularly,  the  Chiirch  of  the  New  Testament 
is  found  in  society  with  the  Church  of  the  Old:  for  in  the  sacred  com- 
positions, not  the  emotions  of  David's  heart  only  were  vented,  but 
much  of  the  worship  of  Gods  ancient  people  did  consist.  It  is  not 
only  in  the  Church  militant  upon  earth,  that  this  service,  in  some  of 
its  parts*  is  used.  We  have  borrowed  from  the  Church  Triumphant 
in  heaven,  their  gratulatory  anthem,  and  their  perpetual  hymn,  and 
have  reason  to  believe  that  their  voices  are  in  concert  with  ours,  when 
they  sing  the  Song  of  the  Redeemed.  How  sublime  is  this  view  of 
the  communion  and  fellowship  of  the  Church,  under  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian  dispensations,  in  different  ages  and  in  distant  nations,  on 
earth  and  in  heaven,  in  the  use  of  some  part  or  other  of  that  holy 
liturgy,  which  it  is  our  distinguishing  felicity  to  have  received  from  our 
Fathers  I  Who  would  not  wish,  in  the  temple,  to  bear  upon  his  lips 
those  psalms  and  prayers  which  '  the  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles^ 
the  goodly  fellowship/of  the  Prophets,  and  thenoble  army  of  martyrs,' 
have  uttered  their  devotions  to  God!  How  dead  must  he  be  to  the 
finest  associations  which  can  affect  the  mind,,  who  is  not  animated  to  a 
4evout  and  fervent  performance  of  his  part  of  the  service  pf  the 
ilfanctuary,  by  the  consideradon,  that  upon  this  same  censer,  which  the 
Church  holds  out  to  him,  incense  hath  been  put  by  those  hands  which 
are  now  extended  before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  thajt,  as  its 
ifimoke  ascended,  those  eyes  were  lifled  up  to  heaven  which  ate  now 
fixed  upon  the  visible  glory  of  Goi  and  the  Lamb."  P.  107. 
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A  Sermon  preached  at  a  General  Ordination  in  the  Cathedral  Chmrch  of 
Chester^  09  Sunday  Oct,  Sd.  1824,  by  the  Rev.  William  Hale  Ha^e, 
M.A.  0/ Oriel  College^  Oxford^  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  t^ori  Bishop 
ofChesterp  and  Presf/oher  at  the  Charter  House.  Bvp.  Pp.  IS.  Is.  Qd. 
BiyingtoM.    1&^4» 

SEiiMoNS  published  singly*  are,  for  the  most  paH:,  ooimected 
with  some  subject  of  peculiar  focal  or  temporaty  mterest;  and 
this  circumstance  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  dictate  the  propri- 
ety of  our  not  attempting  to  widen  the  extent  of  their  circula- 
tion: the  matter  will,  nowever,  be  viewed  in  another  Ught 
by  those  who  have  learnt  the  true  principle  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  and  are  accustomed  to  consider  no  event  as  irre- 
leviuit  to  themselvesi  which  has  connection  with  the  welfare  of 
any  portion  of  the  household  of  &ith.  It  is  indeed  obvioua  that 
there  can  be  no  subject  proper  for  discourse  from  the  pulpit, 
which  may  not  be  so  handled  as  to  furnish  instruction  to  anj 
oongregation  or  reader  whatsoever ;  and  it  may  be  safely  trusted 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  clergy>  under  the  controul  of  pubfic  opi- 
nion, to  determine  when  they  can  promote  their  own  credit,  and 
the  cause  either  of  religion  in  general,  or  of  their  own  church  in 
particular,  by  making  pubUc  meir  discourses. 

The  cases  of  most  fre^ent  occurrence  which  call  for  publi-* 
cation^  are  Ordinations  and  Visitations,  Assizes,  Meetings  in  sup- 
port of  charitable  institutions,  and  the  Funerals  of  eminent  indi- 
viduals. In  our  present  Number,  we  have  occasion  to  notice 
compositions  on  each  of  these  subjects.  The  instances  are,  for 
the  most  part,  favourable  specimens  of  their  kind,  especially 
under  the  two  first  heads.  These  two,  namely,  Or£nation  and 
Visitation  Sermons^  might,  on  many  grounds,  be  considered  aa 
one  class :  the  topics,  however,  which  I^long  to  diem,  though 
nearly  allied,  and  frequently  the  very  same,  have  a  natural  and 
obvious  distinction  in  the  manner  of  their  a]^plication ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  compositions  themselves  ar^  divided  in  our  review. 
The  preacher  of  an  Ordination  Sermon,  has  much  to  say  in 
common  with  him  who  is  selected  to  address  his  fellow  clergyr 
men  at  a  Visitation  f  as  on  the  origin  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
its  authority,  its  influence,  tlie  obUgations  ii^liich  it  imposes,  and 
the  discouragements  under  which  it  labours,  as  well  as  the  en- 
couraging circinnstances  which  afford  support  to  its  worthy 
fulfilment.  But  his  attention  is  called  with  peculiar  force  to 
the  motives  which  justify  a  candidate  for  Orders,  in  considering 
himself  as  called  to  the  holy  office ;  and  to  the  sober  and  se- 
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rioiis  reeohitUnis  in  which  Uie  sacred  course  •hoiild  be  com-  , 
tnenced*  He  is  placed  iii  the  sitd^lioii  of  an  eider  brother^  and  * 
has  to  apply  faihiself  to  hearers  as  yet  inexperienced  in  the  imr 
portant  dutied  theff  have  recently  «Kidertaken.  He  is  to  exhort 
theHi  as'ooitip^nions  in  an  arduous  undertaking,  to  urge  every 
motive,  the  efficacy  of  which  may  have  b^en  feH  by  hunself ;  and 
to  point  out  to  them  diose  helps  and  guides  towards  eventual 
aaooeas  to  which  his  own  attention  has  been  direoted. 

The  distinctive  circumstances  above  alluded  to^  have  not  bieen 
unobserved  by  Mr«  Haloi  wbo  m  tiae  nernion  be^iae.  ijm»>  noints 
iwt  90me  f»eftd]iur. features  in  the  character  of  theaposw  Stk 
Paid,  aa  worthy  of  die^car^fiil  attention  and  diligent  imitatioa 
of  all  who  would  becone  ftuthful  ministers  of  Christ.  His  texifc 
is  1  Cor.  iv.  %  .^  Let  a  man  so  account  of  us^  as  of  ^  minis- 
ters of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.**  The 
discourse  opens  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  Ist.epbtle 
to  the  Corinthians. 

*^  The  epistle  fratn  whiefa  the  text  is  taken,  may  be  studied  with  die 
greatest  benefit,  in  diflbreni  points  of  view:  as  ilkntratiiig  the  state  of 


rehgionaad  society  in  an  early  ChristiaB  diurch;  as  affiirding  siomein^ 
sight  ioto  the  nature  of  rairscukius  gifts,  and  proving,  that  the  will  of 
their  possessors  was  not  aocootrotted,  bat  that  'the  spiritof  die  prophets 
were  subject  to  the  propbels,'««-^r,  aa  shewing  boss  Bipt  men  are^  even  tin 
nattCKB  of  ndigsoo,  to  mark  tkcir  adbemnoe  to  the  ianitb  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  by  assuraing  tbe  name  of  *  i^aul,  or  of  Cephas,  lot  of  Apslbs^'  0M 
the  watdi-word  awl  iV^SBbol  of  their  party.  No  single  view,  however* 
of  *this  epistle,  ia  moie  interestiiig  than  4hat  in  which  we  regard  tbe 
apostle  as  reaaonstratiag  wttb  dbe  Coriathiaos  £»r  their  renunciatioa  €»£ 
Am  ties  by  which  they  wcare  bound  to  him,  as  that  apostle  and  first 
teacher.  He  writes  to  them  with  the  affection  of  a  parent  towards  a 
beloved  bat  erring  diild  :  *  I  write  not,'  says  he  *  these  things  to  shame 
yoa,  but  as  my  bdOved  sons,  to  warn  you.  For  ithough  ye  have  ten 
tbooaaad  instructors  ia  Christ,  yet  have'  ye  not  many  fiitbesrs,  for  in 
Christ  I  have  begotten  you  dirough  die  go^iel.'  His  rebid:es  are  pow* 
eicfiil  and  'serere,  butahraya  tempered  with  mercy ;  and  it  is  more  by 
iccDunting  tothem  how  «udi  he  had  dcme  for  them,  dum  bydvveUing 
u]M>n  the  heinoasness  of  their  ingratitade,  that  he  endeavours  tp  oon* 
vmce  theta  of  their  unthankful,  oonduet  in  reaouBciDg  his  authority 
over  Ibem-^the  text  is  one  of  many  passages,  in  which -St.  Paul  assarts 
his  power  over  the  Corinthian  church  ;  and  I  have  selected  it  fpc  the 
subject  of  discourse  on  the  prqaent  solemn  occasion,  because,  while  it 
points  out  to  us  the  authority,  of  the  pastoral  office^  it,  at  the  sapietime, 
shows  in  what  character  we  should  appear  t^  those  who  are  co^nmittcd 
to  our  care."    P,  6. 

The  first  point  in  which  the  example  of  the  text  is  recom^ 
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mended,  is  humility,  on  the  ground  that  the  Apostle  who  might 
80  justly  have  ^ippealed.  for  authority  tphis  own  labours  amongst 
die  Corinthians,  rests  his  claim  rather  on  that  which  he  had  in 
common  with  all  other  ministers — the  being  a  ^^  steward  of  the 
mysteries  of  Christ/'  It  is  then  shown  that  this  title  properly 
belongs  to  every  Christian  mkiister  ^  and  it  is  inferred  that  the 
consciousness  of  so  sacred  an  office,  should  lead  those  who  are 
entrusted  .with  it,  to  fashion  their  own  conduct  in  coi^nmty  to 
the  character  of  the  apostle  himself. 

**  Every  thing  that  I  have'said/'  adds  Mr.  Hale,  **  has  been  with  the 
strictest  refbr^ceto  the  solemn  service  on  which  we  are  now  about  to 
enter ;  but!  should  be  wanting  in  duty  did  I  not  endeavour  still  more 
particularly  to  impress,  upon  the -minds  of  those  most  interested  in  this 
service,  the  principles  which  will  enable  them  to. maintain  their  charac- 
ters as  ministers  of  Christ.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  exalted 
notions  of  the  ministerial  office,  by  showing  tliat  we  are,  as  St.  Paul 
was,  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  whilst, 
however,  for  our  encouragement,  we  love  to  trace  a  resemblance  be- 
tween his  labours  and  our  own,  let  us  beware  of  placing  ourselves  on  a 
level  with  the  apostle,  either  as  regards  our  call  to  the  ministry  or  our 
authority  in  the  church.  There:  is  enough  of  likeness  between  our 
office  and  that  of  the  apostle  Paul,  to  make  us  hope  that  the  same  bless- 
ing which  prospered  his  ministry  amongst  the  Gentiles,  will  accom« 
paay  our.  preaching  of  the  word  of  life  ammigst  a  people  who  already 
confess  the  name  of  Chlrist ;  and  if  we  share,  in  some  degree,  the  apos- 
de's  labours,  we  may  hope  also  to  partake  of  the  glory  of  an  apostle's 
reward.  But  the  differeace. between  our  station  and  that  of  St.  Paul's, 
is  also  great,  and  if  duly  considered^  it  will  keep  us  humble,  and  make 
us  mindM  that  an  inspired  apostle  in  the  exercise  of  plenary  authority, 
might  be  justified  in  doing  many  things  which  would  be  now  incom- 
patible with  the  dtttite  of  a  subordinate. minister  of  the  church.  Hit 
call  was  miraculous ;  ours  has.  been  through  the  ordinary  influence  of 
the  spirit  blessing  the  use  of  human  means.  His  was  universal, '  Lo, 
I  send  thee  to  the  Gentiles ;'  our  is  particular,  and  confined  to  a  part 
of  Christ's  flock.  He  was  answerable  to  no  man,  but  only:  to  the 
Lord  ;  we,  both  to  the  Lord  and  also  to  men,  to  those  his  servants*  who 
have  the  rule  over  us.  It  was  his  province  to  govern  the  church  ;  it  \9 
eurs  to  submit  to  her  laws,*  and  to  make  a  conscience  of  preferriog  ber 
public  judgment  before  our  own."    P.  13. 

/  Some  remiarks  follow  upon  the  degree  in  which  the  Christian 
minister  is  to  pay  attention  to  the  judgment  of  his  flock  in  .mat- 
ters of  doctrine,  and  in  matters  of  outward  conduct,  "  Let  us 
refrain,"  says  Mr.  Hale,  "from  applying  to  purselves  and  to  our 
flocks  either  in  the  letter  or  in  the  spirit  the  verse  succeeding 
the  text :  *  With  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing  that  I  should  be 
judged  of  by  you  or  by  man's  judgment.'  "   P.  15. 
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It  is  true  that  the  authority  of  an  apostle  put  the  case  of  St; 
Paul  on  quite  a  different  footing  in  these  matjters  from  the  case 
of  an  iminspired  minister.  That  difference,  however,  relates 
only  to  the  authority  of  his  own  assertions.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  christian  minister,  both  in  his  conduct  and  in  his  doctrine; 
to  aim  at  the  perfection  of  truth,  as  revealed  in  the  gospel  which 
he  preaches^  •  Consistently  with  that  aim  he  may  become,  "  all 
things  to  all  men," — ^and  so  did  an  apostle  also.  But  fiirther 
than  this  he  can  have  no  possible  ground -for  consulting  the 
opinions  of  his  flock.  Those  opinions  he  is  to  guide,  not  to  foU 
low ;  he  is  to  guide  them  into  that  true  piety  which  is  evinced  in 
a  charitable  temper,  a  holy  life  and  a  cheerful  conversation.  He 
is  in  no  case  to  numour  tnat  captious  disposition  which  by  re-^ 
quiring  a  redundant  austerity  in  the  minister,  would  seek  to 
compound  for  an  increased  laxity  of  conduct  in  the  people ;  but 
he  is  to  teach  them  that  it  is  their  duty,  and  to  remember  that  it 
is  his  own,  alike  in  business  and  in  amusement,  in  the  service  of 
the  church,  or  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  to  direct  their 
thoughts,  words  and  actions  by  the  will  of  thai  Judge  to  whonl 
alone  both  must  stand  or  fall. 

In  these  conclusions,  Mr.  Halci  we  feel  assured,  will  agree 
with  us ;  our  only  objection  is  to  the  method  of  the  argument, 
which  seems  too  much  to  countenance  one  of  the  most  prevalent 
errors  of  the  age. 


A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Cashel,  at  the  Visitation 
of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  on  the  1 7  th  of  June,  1 824.  .  By 
Henry  Cotton,  LL.D.  Archdeacon  of  Cashel,  8vo,  Pp.  44.  2s. 
London.  Rivingtons.     1824.  • 

In  preaching  Visitation  Sermons,  though  much  must  be  felt  of 
diffidence,  and  of  deference  to  the  judgment  of  an  audience, 

Eerhaps  for  the  most  part  themselves  teachers,  it  is  best  that 
ttle  of  these  feelings  should  be  expressed.  The  pulpit  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  a  fit  place  for  the  expression  of  the  preacher's 
individual  feelings :  nor  will  true  modesty  often  be  found  to  set 
forth  itself  in  regular  terms — ^it  will  rather  be  discovered  in  the 
manner  of  the  speaker,  arid  in  the  character  of  the  compo- 
sition. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Cotton's  Sermon  is  John  v*  39,  "  Search  the 
Scriptures."  After  observing  that  this  passage  may  be  consi- 
dered  **  either  as  a  precept  delivered  upon  a  certain  specific 
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occasioD  to  the  Jews',  as  enaetii%  a  duly  of  a  iptjumtma^  nmlure, 
and  extending  the  obligation  of  it  to  every  member  oi  eneh 
Christian  comnninity  ^  or  as  peculiarly  Toting  io  the  aefcnow- 
ledged  minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ;"  th^  Amchdeaeon  con- 
fines his  remarks  dnefly  to  the  Utter  apiilicatifiii*  He  takes 
eeeasioo^  howevei^  id  Deference  to  the  first  sense  of  the  precept* 
to  reconnnend,  sMnewhet  nDgwirdedty^  we  think*  the  form  of 
arguing  caUed  argumemiym  ad  hominem*  This  method  of  rea« 
aoning  is  dangerous,  unless  used  with  the  utKboot  judgmMl; ;  and 
eren  tnen  is  to  be  used  sparingly.  It  might  be  sometimes  resorted 
to  by  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  without  our  being  justified 
in  its  firequent  iqpplication :  and  it  will  be  found  that  diey  seldom 
so  used  it  as  to  suf^ose,  for  the  sake  ot  argument,  any  fake  iptt^ 
use ;  but  rather,  as  in  the  case  of  the  text,  to  argue  from  some 
premise*  true  in  itself,  and  selected  for  their  purpose*  because 
admitted  by  tiieir  opponents. 

The  sec<md  view  of  the  text*  the  graaom  isfritation  of  our  Sa» 
Tiour  to  all  mankind  to  search  the  Scriptures*  and  thebei»efits 
resulting  from  a  study  of  the  Sacred  Word,  is  thus  dismissed. 

,  ''  I  mav  no  farther  toach  upon  these  gratifying  particulars,  than  as 
they  are  the  unfailing  accompaniments  and  attendants  upon  him  wbo 
Searches  these  divine  Writings  with  assiduity,  indeed*  but  searches  from 
a  professionali  still  more  than  a  personal  sense  of  duty :  from  a  desire 
not  only  of  knowing*  but  of  communicating  the  will  of  God  revealed  to 
man  :  not  solicitous  alone  for  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  hut  sustain- 
ing the  superadded  weight  of  official  anxiety,  ever  watchful  that  he  lose 
no  single  sheep  of  the  flock  which  is  committed  to  his  charge.  Our 
enquiry  then  will  confine  itself  to  the  professed  minister  of  a  Christian 
Church  ;  will  aim  to  point  out  the  Sanctions  Which  attcsid  hie  scsecb 
info  the  Scriptures,  as  also  the  bendkial  results  which  may  huoUy  be 
expected  to  arise  from  his  consciefitioiiB  and  weB-directed  lahoms/" 

This  subject  is  introduced  with  a  well-drawn  distinction  be- 
tween merely  perusing  the  Scriptures,  and  dffigently  searching 
them  'f  and  wiui  the  observation  that  it  k  the  duty  of  the  minister 
to  seardh  them  with  a  view  to  communieatmg  what  he  finds  to 
bis  fellow-creaturies.  The  sanctions  of  this  duty  are  the  positive 
command  in  the  text  ^  the  example  of  our  blessea  Lord ;  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Apostles*  and  of  the  earl^  Christians. 

An  argument — ^not  a  new,  but  an  intelligible  one— of  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  precept  in  the  text*  is  derived  from  analogy. 

'*  If,  for  mstance,  in  the  other  professional  tngageaenls  i^  high  re- 
pute and  most  extended  tisefulness,  the  study  of  raedidne  dnd  jurispru- 
dsnce,  it  bt  ace  mesely  a  bar  to  success*  bat  an  impcaehmeiie  of  pro- 
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llissioiuil  attamiiieiits,  tlwl  a  man  should  be  foond  acquainted  eifhtr  witk 
ihe  leading  prioctplea  oi  the  acieoce  which  he  cpurt%  or  with  the  wril- 
teo  and  eatabliBhcd  decisions  of  the  inost  aninent  among  her  ancient 
teachers ;  will  not  similar  conduct  in  the  student  oi  ditinity  almost 
neeeasarily.  be  attended  with  a  sknilar  result  V 

This  argument  is  strengthened  by  a  eompariaon  of  the  ob- 
jects gf  the  several  professions  as  to  their  importance  to  human 
good ;  and  fiirtheri  oy  the  following  considerations: 

^'  MoreoTer,  there  is  this  important  difference  to  be  noted !  that 
wherever,  in  the  case  of  the  lawyer  or  physician,  inefficiency  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  loss  of  estimation,  the  penalty  is  there  restricted  to  the 
individual  who  commits  the  offence ;  so  that  neither  the  science  itself 
is  brought  into  disrepute,  nor  are  its  other  votaries  exposed  to  disgrace 
or  obloquy.  But  in  theological  matters,  the  case  is  far  otherwise :  here 
the  censure  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  individual  whose  ignorance  or 
misconduct  has  produced  it ;  but  is  designedly  extended  to  all  his  fel- 
low-labourers, and  even  to  the  sacred  cause  which  they  support*  Reli- 
gion itself  is  deemed  untenable,  through  the  weakness  of  an  ill-in- 
structed advocate>  no  less  than  it  is  sometimes  represented  as  unlovely^ 
from  the  unedifying  or  evil  life  of  a  professor,"    P.  23. 

We  cannot  wish  to  see  much  stress  laid  upon  this  mode  of 
argument :  there  are  far  better  motives  for  a  miniater  to  set  be* 
fore  himself  in  the  execution  of  his  diity>  than  the  fear  of  giving 
a  handle  to  the'  miserable  sophistry  and  inconsistORt  judgment 
of  those  who  would  infer  a  defective  system  from  deficiencies 
occurring  in  individuals;  and  who>  whilst  they  rail  against:  the 
incapacity  of  the  clergy^  are  the  first  to  recommend  the  profes- 
•ion  for  those  who  are  incapable  of  succeeding  in  any  other. 
Some  reflections  follow  on  the  utility  of  learning  in  general  to  « 
Christian  minister ;  and  the  argument  is  resumed  at  considerable 
lengthy  of  conforming  to  the  expectation  which  exists  in  the 
world,  of  learning  and  information  in  a  minister. 

^  So  tbaty  if  we  would  cherish  a  w^^^oqnded  hope  of  seeing  all 
those  salutary  frilits  which  the  Gospel,,  in  able  handa,  is  capable  of 
yielding,  brought  to  maturity,  we  must«  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
maxim  qS  Lord  Bacoxi,  that  *  knowledg;e  is  power,'  remember  also  that 
it  is  not  an  absolute  but  a  relative  quantity,  of  knowledge  which  is  tJius 
potent— a  quantity  measured  by  th^  general  intelligence  of  th^  age  in 
which  we  live,  and  by  the  attainments  of  that  partjctrlar  chssor  body 
of  persons  upon  whom  such  knowledge  is^  designed  immediately  to  act. 
We  know  the  present  age  to  be  chfira^tefize^  above  all  which  have 
preceded  it,  by  an  ardent,  and  it  should  seem,  an  insatiate  Spirit  of  in- 
quiry. ,  The  vast  advances  which  have  been  made  in  every  d^artment 
wherein  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  are  called  into  action,  have 
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UHfbt  men  ta  estimate  the  value  of  reasoDiDg  andioveatigatingt  to 
subject  every  qaeslion,  whether  of  divinity,  morality,  philosoi^y,  or 
pdbtica]  science,  to  the  test  of  full  and  unfettered  discussion ;  and  to 
determine  its  merits,  not  according  to  previous  conception  or  long  ac« 
knowledged  authority,  but  from  the  open  and  tangible  results  of  imme* 
diate  eiiamination.  Under  such  circumstances,  on  what  point  of  his 
profession  can  the  Christian  pastor  venture  to  be  unprepared,  and  more 
especially  in  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  that  Volume,  on  which 
all  his  religion  is  built  ?  Is  he  not  constrained,  not  merely  to  have  so 
comprehensive  an  understanding  of  all  fundamentals  as  to  '  be  ready 
always  to  ^ive  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  him  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  him  ;'  but  to  be  prepared  to  meet  ^nd  overthrow  every 
objection  which  may  be  causelessly  or  maliciously  advanced  against  any 
essential  doctrine  of  Christianity."    P.  SO* 

The  last  argument  adduced,  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Reformed  Church  is  placed  in  Ireland,  espe- 
cially at  the  present  juncture.  The  study  of  the  Scriptures  is 
well  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  means  of  combating  the 
errors  of  that  church  and  authority,  which  are  built  upon  their 
perversion,  concealment,  and  neglect.  In  conclusion,  reference 
is  made  to  the  Ordination  Vow  of  diligence  in  reading  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  in  such  studies  as  help  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
same;  and  hence  is  inculcated  the  necessity  of  acquaintance 
with  the  original  language  of  the  sacred  text. 

We  expected  from  Dr.  Cotton's  division  of  his^ubject,  that 
the  advantages  to  b&  derived  from  a  compliance  with  the  pre- 
cept of  the  text,  would  have  formed  a  distinct  part  of  hifl  Ser- 
mon :  he  has  left  them  to  be  inferred  from  the  arguments  en- 
forced, unless  indeed  he  propose  to  make  them  the  subject  of 
some  fixture  discourse. 


CcnciUatum  mthout  Compromise^  the  Duty  of  the  Clergy ,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Christian  Church.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Annual 
Visitation  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Deanery  of  Penwith^  in  Penzance 
Chapel^  on  Wednesday ,  June  16fA,  181^4,  and  published  at  their  re^ 
quest.  To  which  is  added,  an  Append^x^  containing  a  few  Observa- 
tions  on  the  UUe  "  Revival,'*  in  the  Western  Mining  District  of  Corn- 
wall. By  the  Rpv.  W. .  Grylls,  A.M.  8vo.  Pp.  70.  2s.  6d. 
London.   Rivingtons.     1824. 

We  enter  with  peculiar  pleasure  upon  this  Sermon^  of  Mr. 
Grylls's,  because  not  only  its  title,  but  its  actuid  spirit  too,  are 
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in  perfect  hamionry  with  tlie  great  purport  aiid-de»gn  of  our  owii 
present  undertaking-^-eoncl/ta^eoTi  wHhaut  compromise.  It  is 
commonly  said^  that  this  object  can  never  be  attained.  Such 
prophecies  do  much  towards  their  own  accom^Ui^ment. .  It 
maybe  well,  therefore,  to  try, the  effect  of  prediction  in  pro- 
ducing the  contrary  result.  Be  it  ours  to  declare,  at  least  our 
own  firm  conviction,  that  the  time  much  longed  for,  hut  little 
expected,  is  at  hand ;  that  amidst  the  angry  disputes  and  oppos- 
ing interests  which  have  lamentably  rent  the  Church,  there  is 
arising  in  the  religious  world,  a  strong  determination  to  hold  to 
the  truth,  and  to  the  truth  fully,  and  to  the  truth  only ;  that 
the  numbers  of  those  who  are  influenced  by  it,  are  encreasing 
rapidly  and  spontaneously,  being  no  otherwise  connected  than 
by  the  Catholic  bonds  of  sober  piety  and  impartial  charity — 
assuming  no  peculiar  designation  or  significant  nomenclature- 
attached  to  no  parly,  supposed  or  acknowledged  to  exist,  either 
within  or  without  the  Established  Church. 

The  Sermon  before  us  may  be  hailed  as  one  proof  of  the 
fact.  The  prevalence  of  religious  dissentions  are,  by  the  au- 
thor, traced  honestly  to  their  true  source,  in  a  manner  and 
spirit  which  render  his  arguments  as  incapable  of  giving  offence^ 
as  their  soundness  makes  them  competent  to  convince. 

Mr.  Grylls's  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject by  the  jaoceedings  of  the  "Revival"  in  the  west  of  En- 
gland. On  axis  subject,  much  curious  information  is  contained 
in  the  Appendix.  We  extract  the  following  exj^nation  of 
the  term. 

**  In  Cornwall,  this  term  (Revival)  is  now  become  a  word  of  general 
acceptation.  It  was,  indeed,  quite  adapted  to  our  spnitual  vocabulary, 
and  accordingly  it  took  its  place  in  it  with  the  ease  of  a  vernacular 
term :  our  very  children  begin  to  lie^  it.  But  other  parts  of  Esg- 
land  are,  as  our  people  express  it,  less  privileged;  and  for  their  in- 
struction, it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  a  revival,  in  its  modem 
sense,  is  a  supposed  extraordinary,  sudden,  and  simultaneous  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit,  on  districts  of  greater  or«  less  extent ;  whether 
periodical  or  not,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  ascertain ;  but  those  who  would 
examine  the  matter,  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  (as  I  beg  they  will 
whilst  reading  the  Appendix)  that  the  present  is  the  second  which  we  . 
have  witnessed  in  the  district  now  afiected,  within  the  brief  space  of 
ten  years.  The  circumstances  which,  with  litde  variety,  usu^y  cha- 
racterize these  singular  visitations,  are  all  referred  to  a  divine  original, 
not  only  by  the  mass  of  our  credulous  population,  but  by  jnany  of 
'  another  spirit,'  who  lead  them  captive  at  their  will.  .  Those,  indeed, 
who  are  not  conversant  with  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  will  not  credit, 
because  they  cannot  conceive,  the  degree  of  infatuation  which  prevailf 
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amongst  us  on  this  snbjeol.  Tbe  task  of  dispelling  it  laay  be  a  work 
beyond  my  power,  but,  let  me  assure  tkem,  it  is  not  a  work  beyond  th^ 
occasiony  P.  39, 

It  tt  iMrtnecessaiiT  for  IIS  to  lepest  die  statement  of  the  dread- 
ful circumstances  wnich  attended  one  of  these  distur banoes,  afnd 
which  are  fresh  in  the  memoty  of  our  readera.  It  is  extracted 
from  the  eridence  on  the  trnd  of  tliat  unfortunate  giri  who, 
under  the  excitement  of  the  ^  ReriTal^"  became  a  maniac,  and 
murdered  her  brother. 

No  wonder  that  with  such  extravagancies  before  hid  eyes, 
the  author  should  tu^n  his  attenticm  to  the  question  of  the  text, 
St.  James  nr.  1,  ^'  Whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among 
you  V  The  method  of  his  discourse  is  thua  stated  by  hfanftelf : 
**  Ist  To  return  full  and  faithful  answers  to  tins  aipostolic  ^es- 
tion;.  and  5id,  to  examine  what  influence  the  consideTations 
on  which  these  answers  are  founded,  should  hsrre  on  the  con- 
duct of  those  whom  it  is  my  more  inunediate  duty  to  address." 
P.  3.  By  way  of  answer  to  the  Apostle's  question,  religious 
dissentions  are  traced,  in  the  first  place,  to  incorrect  viewa  of 
Ae  importance  and  necessity  of  Christian  unity. 

*•  The  most  dangerous,  because  the  most  deceitful  of  these  views, 
is  ^en  from  this  ground — ^that  the  various  systems  of  the  religious 
world,  difiering  mainly  in  non-essentials,  and  agreeing  on  fundatnental 
points,  harmoniously  combine  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  who  is 
j^eased  with  this  variety  of  homage,  provided  6nly  it  be  tendered  with 
sincerity.  A  principle  of  difibrmity,  as  it  has  been  aptly  termed, 
which,  however  congenial  to  the  system  of  unenlightened  Polytheism, 
can  ill  bear  to  be  scrutinized  even  under  the  light  of  nature,  and  is 
utterly  at  variance  with  a  religiob  founded  on  Rcrvelation«*'  F.  S. 

This  argument  is  pursued  at  length.  The  umformity  of  the 
works  of  nature,  and  the  obvious  design  of  unity  in  the  words 
of  ^Revelation,  are  ably  discussed. 

**  Where,  then,  are  we  to  find  in  the  divine  character  any  tokens  of  a 
love  of  variety,  of  an  indiflference  to  unity  in  his  Church ;  if  not,  as  it 
is  displayed  by  the  light  of  nature  ;  if  not,  as  it  is  riianifested  in  the 
Mosaic  dispensation ;  surely  not  as  it  is  seen  in  that  more  perfect  reve* 
lation  of  his  will,  which  commands  us  to  all '  wialk  by  the  same  riile,  glo- 
rifying its  author  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth ;'  which  beseeches  to 
'  dl  speak  the  same  thing,  and  to  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the 
same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment,  so  that  there  be  no  divisions 
amongst  us;^  which  exhorts  us  'to  stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one 
mind,  striving  together  for  one  faith,  in  one  hope,  under  one  Lord  and 
one  baptism.'  Surely  that  must  be  a  distempered  vision,  which  can 
descry  in  altar  reared  against  altari  and  borne  against  home»  any  portion 
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<rf  the  *glonom  hxiSXBing^fitlff/ra/^iedPogetkerf  and  gfoftviag  iiMM  holy 
temple  m  the  LordV  a^»  also,  thiit  must  be  a  dinwdeted  concepfipn^ 
wkich>  under  a  hundred  names,  and  faiths,  and  forms,  can  rcfoegniae 
that  laabed  *  body  knit  together  by  joims  and  band«»  aU  bddbg  f  he 
Wad,  and  by  the  npurislusMnt  miniatered  ihereiroro,  incresaaing  with  the 
increase  of  God.'  If.  the  spirit  of  error  ^  been  aneceatfid,  a»  we 
fear-  k  has,  in  thus  penrerting  the  judgment  and  vision  of  any  of  Zion's 
ehildrcD^  it  will  be  easy  to  c(»iceive  the  coni^sion  it  must  hate  exdted 
in  the  *  city  of  truth ;'  and  a  symptcHn  thereof,  I  fear,  we  may  discern 
in  that  prevailing  indifference  towards  her  dissentions,  whidh  is  the 
second  of  those  causes  of  disunion,  to  which  I  would  solidt  your  attend 
rion,"  P.  ». 

We  could  willuigly  transcribe  whole  passages,  in  the  best 
strain  of  forcible  araeal  and  affectionate  .remon^tranee^  but 
having  no  room  for  tnis»  we  would  particularly:  direct  attention 
to  the  following  remark. 

^*  Such  a  wanton  use  have  we  made  of  our  liberty,  as  to  have  ahaos^ 
brought  the  very  name  into  disgrace,  and  to  Umpt  men  to  think  tha^ 
there  is  no  certainty  in  rel%ion.'  '  The  glory  of  Zion  is  departed*'  De- 
ceiving ourselves  with  the  notion  that  owr  spiritual  condition  is  the 
world's  envy,  suffer  me  to  state  it,  as  the  conviction  of  my  own  experi- 
ence, that  we  are  rather  the  subject  of  its  compassion,  not  to  say  of  a  less 
amiable  feeling.  Our  country  stands  pre-eminent,  I  speak  advisedly, 
as  the  focus  pf  schism  and  support  of  dissentibn,  both  within  and 
without  the  boundaries  of  its  legitimate  influence.'^  P.  15^^ 

Again.— 

"  Erroneous  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  bond,  re- 
garding it  as  of  voluntary  imposition,  are  another  fruitful  source  of 
division  in  the  Church."  P.  15. 

.  Under  tbis  head,  the  obligatico^  of  Church  authority  are 
strcH^ly  urged.  It  may  deem  that  this  is  a  topic,  unsuitable  to 
times  when  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  admitted.  We  say^  No ! 

**  Amidst  the  din  of  this  confusion,  if  the  mild  voice  of  the  church 
can  be  at  aU.  heard,  let  it  *  speak  uprightly,  according  to  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel ;'  let  it  testify  with  bol<hiess^  to  an  untoward  age,  that  the 
Christian  Church  is  not  an  arbitrary  institution  of  men ;  not  a  mere 
*  vc^untary  association  of  any  number  of  peoj^e,  for  any  purpose,  and 
OR  any  terms  which  to  them  may  seem  good ;'  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  a  ficti<m  of  the  imagination,  but 
a  real  existing  indepeiment  kingdom,  regulated  by  its  own  laws,  and 
governed  by  its  own  officers,  under  peculiar  and  palpable  sanctions — a 
kingdom,  moreover^to  whidi  all  owe  aOegiaBce,  an  allegiance  incurred 
at  our  birth,  as  real  as  practical,  as  little  voluntary,  as  that  which  we 
owe,  poiitkally,  to  the  kingdom  of  our  niitlvity-*-an  allegiance,  there^. 
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fbre,  whrcfa  we  have  no  power  to  reject,  and  which  we  cast  o£f  at  our 
peril.  Nor  is  this  all,  we  are  to  testify  further  against  that  vague  form 
of  it,  which  would^  distinguish  between  an  invisiMe  and  a  visible  Church, 
and  would  concede  to  ilie  one  the  allegiance  which  it  denies  from  the 
other ;  we  are  to  insist  on  a  stedfast  communion  with  the  visible,  as 
the  appointed  and  ordinary,  the  only  method  of  tes^fying  our  com- 
munion with  the  invisible  body,  and  are  to  warn  men,  that  such. a  com* 
mrniion,  the  unity  of  the  Church  requires  us  to  hold  with  our  fellow* 
creatures  in  the  place  where  Providence  has  cast  our  lot,  provided  they 
are  found  walking  by  the  common  rule  of  Christiani^,  and  as  long  as 
no  sinful  bar  is  laid  in  the  way  of  such  a  conjunction/  Nor,  finally, 
must  we  omit  solemnly  to  remind  them,  that  it  will  rest  with  those 
who  secede  from  a  Church  already  established,  to  vindicate  that  seces- 
sion to  their  head,  by  shewing,  not  merely  that  the  rule  has  been  broken, 
and  the  bar  been  laid ;  but  so  broken,  and  so  laid,  as  to  impede  all  frur- 
ther  fellowship,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  their  eternal  in- 
tereste."  P.  16. 

But  all  these  three  sources  of  division  may,  as  our  author  pi'o- 
ceeds  to  state,  be  traced  to  his  fourth  head^  namely,  to  the  very 
answer  which  St.  Paul  himself  gives  to  his  own  question  on  the 
origin  of  divisions ;  "  Come  they  not  hence — even  of  your  own 
lusts  that  war  in  your  members?" 

But  we  must  quote  no  more  from  this  eloquent  and  interest- 
ing Sermon.  The  great  practical  inference  drawn  by  Mr. 
Grylls  from  all  that  is  alleged  on  the  subject  of  dissention  in 
the  Church,  is  the  duty  of  hoping  for  a  final  re-union,  and  of 
promoting  it  by  zeal  without  bitterness^  and  charUy  without 
imUfference. 


HequisUes  far  futfiWng  the  Christian  Ministry ;  a  Sermon  preached  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Lichfield  on  Monday  August,  SOth^  1824, 
at  the  primary  visitation  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
^y</ie  Re  V.Edward  Coopeb,  A.  B.  Rector  of  HanutaURidnfare^  and 
Yoxal  in  ihe  County  of  Sti^ord,  and  formerly  Fellow^  of  All  Souis* 
College,  Oxford.     8vo.      Pp.  30.     Is.     CadelL    1824. 

We  have  given  so  much  space  to  the  preceding  sermons,  that 
our  notice  of  the  rest  must  be  confined  to  their  general  qua- 
lities, and  a  few  short  extracts. 

Mr.  Cooper  takes  for  his  text  Colossians  iv.  17.  **  Take 
heed  to  the  ministry  which  thou  hast  received  in  the  Lord,  that 
thou  fulfil  it."  His  sermon  is  of  a  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
character,  and  somewhat  inclining  to  that  kind  of  compromise, 
which  is  of  all  things  leftst  likely  to  promote  true  conciliation. 
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*'  Without  attempting  to  enter  into  a  detailed  explanation  of  all  the 
particulars  included  under  the  general  expression  of  'fulfilling/  or 
making  full  proof  of  'our  ministry/  I  purpose  to  confine  my  pr^ent 
.  discourse  to  the  consideration  of  certain  grand  and  essential  requisites, 
to  which  the  caution  in  the  text  may  be  supposed  to  advert^  and  with- 
out which  we  shall  "be  utterly  disqualified  from  discharging  the  duty 
in  question.  There  are  1st.  A  clear  and  adequate  conception  of  the 
design  and  importance  of  the  ministerial  ofBce.  2d,  A  cordial  surren- 
der of  ourselves  to  the  work  of  our  ministry.  3d.  The  adaptation  and 
use  of  the  appointed  means  for  prosecuting  our  great  object.  4th.  An 
habitual  watchfulness  against  the  influence  of  those  temptations  which 
tend  to  preclude  the  attainment  of  it."     P.  10.  r-. 

Under  the  second  branch  of  the  subject,  occurs  the  fallowing 
favourable  specimen  of  the  writer's  manner. 

"  Thus,  to  surrender  ourselves,  to  our  work,  or  in  the  language  of  St. 
Paul  to  Timothy  to  *  give  ourselves  wholly  to  it,*  bespeaks  a  singleness  of 
heart,  in  respect  both  to  the  object  we  have  in  view,  aiid  to  our  manner 
of  pursuing  it.  The  minister  of  Christ  among  us,  who  cordially  surren- 
ders'himself  to  the  work  of  his  ministry,  is  one  who  makes  this  work 
his  business  and  his  pleasure.  To  labour  in  promoting  the  salvation 
of  the  souls  committed  to  his  care,  is  the  work  which  be  proposes  to 
faimsel^^  as  the  occupation  of  his  life,  and  which  he  pursues  with  ardour 
and  delight.  The  circumstance,  which  in  an  especial  manner  endears 
him  to  the  church  in  which  he  officiates,  is,  that  it  furnishes  him  with 
such  ample  and  efficient  means  for  prosecuting  an  object  which  he 
regards  of  paramount  importance  ;  and  in  comparison  of  which  he  feels 
that  every  other  is  to  be  overlooked  or  relinquished.  With  this  view, 
he  suffers  not  other  things  to  interfere  with  the  work  which  he  has  in 
hand ;  but  endeavours  by  a  wise  and  holy  policy,  to  render  them  all, 
so  far  as  may  be  possible,  tributary  and  subservient  to  it.  With  this 
view^  his  pursuits  and  pleasures,  his  studies  and  recreations,  his  com- 
panions and  connections  are  selected  and  regulated.  With  this  view, 
the  distribution  of  his  time,  the  improvepnent  of  his  talents,  and  the 
influence  which  he  "may  possess,  are  regarded  and  employed  by  him  as 
so  many  instruments  for  advancing  the  spiritual  concerns  of  his  ihinis- 
try.  '  At  the  same  time,  his  heart  is  in  his  work.  It  is  *  not  of  con- 
straint, but  willingly*  that  he  labours  in  this  cause;  and  esteems  his 
vocation  his  privitege  and  his  joy.*'     P.  15.. 

Under  the  third  head,  the  preaching'  of  the  cross  of  Christ  is 
dwelt  upon  as  the  best  mode  of  fulfilling,  the  work  of  a  minister ; 
but  its  efficacy  is  extolled  in  such  general  terms,  as,  whilst  they 
simply  imply  a  prohibition  of  all  other  means  and  methods,  leave  "^ 
no  very  definite  impression  of  the  one  which  is  recommended. 
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The  FaHkJnl  Steward :  o  SernMn  preach^  at  Blandford  Porum,  Augfist 
SO,  1824,  at  the  Trtenmal  Visitation  of  the  ttight  itev.  John,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  By  the  Rev,  Robeet  Moore,  A.M.  Rector  of 
Wtmhmie^  SU  OiiesU.    3vo«     Vj^iSt.  U*Qd,     Bivingtons.     38^4. 

Thb  text  of  this  Sermon  is  1  Cor.  iy.  2.  ^^  It  is  required  b 
atewards  tkat  a  nan  be  found  faiihfiiL" 

Mr.  Moore  dirella  at  some  lengdi  on  the  responaibHitj  of  the 
nunieterial  office ;  and  pi^oceeds  in  a  |deasing  style  to -ddmealje 
some  of  the  principal  charactertetics  of  the  fakbftii  CSiristian 
steward.  First  is  inculcated  the  importance  of  attrition  to 
soundness  of  doctrine ;  then  the  necessity  of  paying  to  each  point 
of  doctrine  its  due  regard. 

**  When  we  have  once  drawn  our  doctrine  from  the  purest  sourc(a% 
it  will  be  another  part  of  our  ministerial  fidelity  to  ^rt  them  all  their 
due  proportion.  The  most  effectual  antidote  to  many  prevailingmifi- 
takes  in  n^ligiouy  wfll  be  found  to  lie  in  a  right  division  of  the  Word 
committed  to  us*  There  ever  have  been,  and  still  are,  those»  who  in« 
ste^d  of  resigning  chemselyes  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  Scripture, 
labour  to  reduce  all  to  a  peculiar  system,  for  which  they  have  con* 
ceived  an  imdue  attachment*  A  partial  exhibition  of  revealed  tnitb 
usually  follows ;  and  from  thence  there,  is  an  easy  transitioii  to  the 
adoption  of  positive  error.  For  the  preacher,  whose  custom  it  is  to 
dwell  upon  one  point,  and  consign  others,  e^^ly  important,  to  an 
ahn^  entire  oblivion,  will  be  uncansciously  the  means  of  their  being 
perverted  or  denied*  He  may,  I  allow,  have  iaculcated  some  of  the 
tmth,  bat  ha  falls  short  of  his  duty  in  not  stating  the  whole  *  tru&  as 
it  is  in  Jesus :'  and  the  people  having  their  attention  uniformly  drawn 
to  one  particular  topic,  at  length  lose  sight  of  those  other  parts  of  reve- 
lation, which  tend,  like  an  equij^oising  £>rce,  against  any  predisposition 
to  erj-or,  or  against  any  exclusive  £>ndness  fpr  favourite,  but  doubt&i 
opinions.  This  is  an  evil  which  our  Church  has  felt,  and  to  this  day 
bewails  in  its  wide  and  inereasing  e&cts :  and  as  the  growth  of  error 
is  oStwa  owing  less  to  its  own  panders  than  to  the  injudicious  toanner 
in  which  it  is  resisted;  as  it  is  alas !  in  human  natu^  o^n  to  overstep 
the  just  measure  with  which  correctives  should  be  apjdied,  it  will  be 
our  wisdom  neither  to  suppress  nor  exceed  any  part  of  our  commis- 
sion, but  to  expiaia  Gbd's  promises  i&  suieh  wise  as  they  tne  gfanraly 
set  finrth  in  hofy  Scripture.^'    P.  17* 

The  third  reouisite  insisted  on  is  plainness  of  speech^  or  the 
necessity  of  studying  perspicuity  in  preaching ;  an  object  which, 
it  should  be  remembered,  is  not  to  be  sought  in  familiarity  of 
expression,  but  in  anxious  preparation  and  earnestness  of  man- 
ner.   Fourthlyi  this  remark  is  extended  to  other  branches  of 
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thd  miniiterial  duty ;  and,  ki  coftciusbn,  the  neeeBtsity  of  a  good 
Chrisliian  exampk  is  strongly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  every 
one  ^ho  would  be  approved  a  faithflil  stevrard. 


jin  Asioe  Sermon^  fnached  Mt  FfmoAefter,  AmgU9i  S,  1624,  hefl^e  the 
tard  Chkef  JuHke  Ak%ott  atid  Mr,  Baron  Gmkmn.  BytheRt% 
JoHi^  {lAT6ABHi«  A.M.  Rect&r  of  Upham^  HoHts,  and  Chapiain  to 
the  High  Sheriff.  Svo,  Pp.  S4»  I^.  6cL  London.  RiviDgtojiSf 
and  Hatcliard.    18£4« 

There  is  no  very  sU'U^idg  excellence  in  either  of  ilie  Sermons 
preeented.  to  our  notice  under  the  title  of  Aaftise  Sertaons^ 
Our  general  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  the  oocasion,  as  afibrd-^ 
iiig  peculiar  topics  for  discourses  from  the  pulpit^  may,  there^ 
fbre,  be  reserved  for  some  oth^  opportunity. 

I^.  Hay^rth's'text  is,  1  John  ii.  8«  *^  T^e  darknesB  is  past, 
xind  the  true  light  now  shineth.**  The  difiusion  of  Christianity, 
the  obstacles  it  has  surmounted,  and  the  success  which  may  b^ 
csiculated  to  attend  the  elibtts  now  making  for  its  further  pro- 
gress, form  the  general  subject  of  this  Discourse.  The  passage 
of  most  force,  is  the  following  practical  conclusion : 

"  With  these  &yourable  prospects,  visible  around  us,  and  these  signs 
of  improvement,  promising  so  well  for  future  generations,  it  becomes 
each  of  us  to  ask  himself — What  am  I  doing  to  advaace  diis  great 
cause  ?  Aw  I  making  aqy  endeavoi^  to  promote  ite  growth  ?  Am  I 
anxioua  to  |prwar4  those  schemes  for  the  piiWc  good  that  are  con- 
fessedly liiast  efficient  ?  We  each  of  us  have  a  power  of  doing  some- 
thing, and  our  talent,  whatever  it  be,  must  not  be  wasted.  Those  who 
belong  to  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  are  particularly  bound  to  contri- 
bute their  share,  to  this  work — they  are  allowed  to  be  instruments  in 
extending  the  agency  that  is  calctdated  to  eflect  these  chiAges^-^hey 
are  not  called  to  a  task  that  is  izksome,  bat  invited  to  U^  llie  pku* 
fiures  of  benevolence  in  a  way  that  will  amply  repay  their  trouble.  . 
Each,  ki  his  particular  s^iere,  -may  iSdiveiy  employ  his  inftuence  in 
apreauSing  the  bkssings  of  a  good  education  among  the  peor^^-eaeh  may 
befriend  our  religiotis  and  dbaritable  ins^tutions,  ^hich  are  a  brighter 
disdnc^on  to  this  laad  dian  her  arts  or  her  arms— *each  may  set  an  ex« 
am^eC  pwe  and  undefiled  religion,  in  the  Christian  instruction  of 
their  <own  famajiei,  and  recommend  the  Gospel  to  others,  by  the  con- 
sistent coadopt  manifested  in  themselves^  The  present  circumstances 
of  thecoimtrv  seem  tojd^mand  this  of  all  who  lure  interested  in  her 
wejtare,  and  they  who  feel  die  force  ef  their  obligations  wiB  answer  the 
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* 
(Ball,  and  lend  their  aid  to  the  work.  -  They  cannot  look  with  indiiTer* 
ence,  if  convinced  that  they  may  he  useful.  It  is  the  prevailing  helief 
of  the,  improbahility  of  effecting  any  thing,  that  damps  the  .ardour  of  so 
many  individuals.  Let  us  entertain  a  contrary  opinion,  and  we  shall  be- 
hold a  different  scene  in  our  periodical  meetings  here  for  administration 
of  justice.  The  ignorance  which  is  now  so  frequently  seen  in  the 
criminal,  and  in  those  who  come  to  bear  witness  against  him,  with  no 
regard  id  the  solemn  obligations  oi  an  oath,  will  no  longer  be  pressed 
upon  oui^  notice.  Offences  will  needs  come,,  but  diey  will  decrease  in 
magnitude  and.  in  frequency,  and  punishmoit  having  aceompliahed  its 
legitimate  purpose,  theire  wiU  be  a  sensible  progress  in  the  nu>ral  senti- 
ments and  practice  of  our  people.  .  A  respect  for  the  laws  of  God  will 
produce  ah  implicit  obedience  to  thoseof  man— it  will  incline  them,  not 
only  to  abstain  from  the  grosser  crimes,  but  to  heal  divisions,  to  curb 
their  passions,  to  live  in  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  forbearance  of 
strife.  To  effect  this,  in  soine  degree,  is  the  privilege  of  those  who  are 
actively  useful  in  the  benevolent  projects  of  the  present  day.  Let  them 
proceed  in  their  labour  of  love,  but  with  this  caution,  that  in  their  zeal 
to  advai^ice  the.  welfare  of  their  fellow -creatures,  they  forget  not  the 
regulation  of  their  own  hearts,  and  the  renewal  of  their  own  souls, 
unto  righteousness.  It  will,  not  be  deemed  enough,  at  the  tribunal  of 
Christ,  to  have  diffused  spiritual  blessings  to  others,  if  we  hav^  de- 
cUned  an  interest  in  them  ourselves ;  for  sentence  will  there  be  passed 
according  to  the  personal  adherence  of  each  individual  to  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  the  Gospel."  P.  21.  .       ' 


ji  Secmd  Assize  Sermon:  preached  in  the  Cathedral  CImreh  of  Ciester, 
at  the  Summer  Assizes,  September  6,  1824,  before  the  Honourabk  iht 
Judges.     By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hordern,  M.  A.  Ficar  of  Hdstheme, 

-  and  Chaplain  to  the  High  Sheriff.  Uo/  Pp.  ^4.  Is.  td.  Riving- 
tons.     182'4. 

We  could  wish  that  Mr*  Hordern  had  left  out  the  sixth  line  of 
his  Dedication.  Expressions  of  this  kind  have  a  different  mean- 
ing now  from  what  they  bore  in  the  times  of  many  of  our  old 
divines.  A  Sermon  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  hanom-ed  by 
the  approbation  of  a  layman,  though  he  be  the  High  Sheriff 
hitnselL'  The  Sermon  should  be  written  and  preached  with  a 
view  to  the  edification  of  every  individual  in  the  Congregation 
for  which  it  is  designed ;  and  no  subsequent  act  sboald  inq^ly  a 
isurrender  of  the  spiritual  authority  which  is  founded  6n  the 
Word  of  God — authority  which  will  never  be  denied  by  a  sensible 
man,  however  plainly  that  word  may  be  preached,  as  long  as  it 
is  preached  in  honesty  and  witll  z^al. 
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The  text  ia  J^hu*  %xir.  14^  **  Fear  tb©  lidrd,  and  serve  Him 
m  sincerity  aod  tiuthJ'  The  jH^opoited  subject  appears  to  be 
Hihe  ioAsi^ioe  of  Chrktiaaky  on  the  welfare  of  soeiety,  ctnd  espe- 
laaBy  of  oqr  own  Establishment  on  the  weHSeore  of  this  kingdom. 
We  wo«ild  reeomfnend  Mr.  Hordern  to  avoid  long  sentences: 
th^  'are  the  besetting  temptations  of  inexperienced  writers. 
Like  other  seductive  evil  habits,  it  is  easy  enough  to  fall  into 
them,  but  very  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  entanglement.  When 
hot  supported  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  aense^  they  have  a 
shew  of  unmeaning  affectation ;  and  sugt  an  appearance,  in  all 
instances  unfavoural^Ie,  is  nitost  of  all  unsi^d  for  a  religiotts 
cQmpositioin 


Chriaian  Liberty :  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Win' 
Chester f  on  Thursday ^  Octoher  7»  l&H^at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Alien  Society,  By  tlie  Rev.  J.  O.  Zillwood,  A.  M.  Chaplain  to  the 
Coutfty  of  Hants.    8vo.    Pp,  24.  •  Is.  $i.  -  Leaden*    Rlviogteos* 

Galatians  v.  13.  **  Brethren,  ye  have  been  called  unto  liberty ; 
only  use  not  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  by  love 
serve  one  another.' 

From  these  words  the  author  proposes. to  e^iplain,^  1st  The 
nature  ofthe  Bberty  here  spoken  of,  *•  Brethren,  ye  have  been 
called  unto  liberty.^  2d.'  The  Apostle's  caution  against  its 
abuse, ,  *'  Only  use  not  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the  fleah.** 
.3d.  The  particular  duty  resulting  from  it,  impUed  in  the  con- 
eloding  werds,  '*  But  by  love  serve  one  another.**  To  iHustrate 
the  first  point,  the  captivity  of  mankind  under  sin,  and  the 
^*eecbm  consequent  upon  our  redemption,  are  most  rapidly 
ifiaettssed.  ^ineof  the  temptations  to  the  abuse  of  this  liberty, 
aj*e,  in-lbe  next  place,  exposed  'y  and,  in  the  third  division,  the 
pffiTtienlftr  objects  of  the  charitable  association,  before  whom 
tbe.  Sermon  was  preached,  are  detailed.  One  of  its  chief  ob« 
jeetats  the  apprenticing  of  poor  children.  This  leads  to  the 
following  iremark,  which  we  quote  with  pleasure,  as  wholesome 
advice  plainly  and  forcibly  expressed-^-thou^  we  cannot'  in 
any  degree  approve  of  the  introduotory  sentence.  A  BNPuster 
pt  Chnat  takes  no  Uberijf  in  addtessii^.a  Chrisliaii:  congrega/* 
tipiu  :  Itis  l^gh  time  that  these  fonns  .ot  hdmnakie  cwtmf 
should  be  banished  from  oftHT  pulpits. 

VOL.  I.  NO.  ^i.  O  o 
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;  '*  As  it  U  possible  gome  master^  iaayl)etiow*pfeien€,  I  wdidd  take 
the  ,libjerty  of  addressing  a  few  words  to  tbein.  The  preftenf^  conduct 
and  improvement  of  your  apprentices,  as  well  as  their^utore  success  in 
life,  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  you;  and  lest  any- er^on^Dus 
notion  should  prevail  as  to  the  nature  of  the  connection,  whiefa  subsists 
between  you,  I  will  remark,  that  the  obligation,  on  the  master's^l^rt 
extends  much  farther  than  the  mere  teaching  o£the  trade  or.  art  that  he 
professes.  The  moral  and  religious*  habits  of  the  apprentice  should  be 
carefully  attended  to;  and  these  will  be  best  promoted  by  strictly' in- 
sisting on  a  rigid  observance  of  regular  hoprs,  and  punctu^  attendance 
on  the  house  and  worship  of  God.  Hereby  association  with  improper 
characters,  and  all  its  attendant  mischiefs^  will  be  greatly  checked,  if 
not  effectually  prevented.  The  neglect  of  these  things  argues  at  least 
an  inexcusable  remissness  of  duty,  from  which  it  is  to  be  feared  most 
serious  evils  to  both  parties  often  result ;  and  which  may  one  day  call 
forth  the  awful  rebuke,  *  These  ought  ye  to  have  donci  and  not  to  leave 
the  other  undone.'/*    P.  «0. 


A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Hammersmith,  on  Sunday, 
November  ^1,  1824,  being  the  Day  after  the  Interment  of  the  late 
George  Prtng,  Esq*  of  that  Place.^  BytheRev.  Fkastcis  T..Attv05M>i>, 

'   B.  A.*  of  Triniiy  College,  Cambridge,  Curate  of  Hammersmith.    8vo. 

*    Pp.  «4.    Is,    Smart. 

EccLEsVvii.  2.  *'  It  is  better  to  go  into  the  house  of  mourning 
than  into  the  house  of  feasting,  for  that  is  the  end  of  all- men, 
and  the  living  will  lay  it  to  heart." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  best  of  all.  sermons  is  a  funeral  itself; 
and  it  is  so,  because  sight  is  stronger,  not  only  than^  faith,  but 
than  the  conviction  which  arises  from  the  moral  certainty  of  our 
own  mortality.  It  is  well  therefore  to  take  the  opportunity,  of  a 
congregation's  being  under  the  influence<  of  tlus  lively  impres- 
sion to  direct  it  to  a  good  purpose.  Such  seems  to  .have. been 
the  object  of  Mr.  Attwood.  His  Sermon  is  written  in.an.  un- 
affected style;  and  the  remarks,  thoughnecessarilyhaving.no 
pretei^sions  to  novelty,  are  well  arranged,  and.ofiien.forciblywex- 
pressed.    The  following  passage  may  serve  as.  to  instaiice. 

"  I  fear,  therefore,  that  it  is  only  upon  great  and  trying  occasions 
iiktLt  the  removal  of  their  contemporaries  makes  aiiy  impression  in  ge- 
neral upon  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  only  when  the  exalted  die  that  we 
are.  fully  struck  with  the  vanity  of  all  things  under  the  sun,  that  we 
become  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  worthlessaess  of  all  human  plea- 
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sures,  power,  and  pride.  It  is  only  when  the  young  are  hurried  to  the 
tomb,  that  we  own  with  sincerity  how  fleeting  is  life's  sojourn  here. 
When  the  ingenious  and  learned  lie  down  in  the  pit  with  the  weak  and 
illiterate,  then  we  duly  esteem  the  one  knowledge  needful ;  that  we 
confess  all  other  knowledge  is  useless  to  its  possessor;  that  it  is  not,  if 
separated  firom  religion,  in  any  wise  desirable,  because  it  cannot  rescue 
from  the  hand  of  death,  and  because. it  must  render  him  fearfully  ac- 
oountable  at  a  future  tribunal.  *  And  when  death  makes  an  inroad  upon 
our  own  domestic  circle,  or  when  it  carries  off  one  with  whom  we  were 
ia^timately  connected  in  any  way  of  our  civil  or  social  relations,  then 
only  is  it  that  strong  feelings  are  excited  in  our  breasts,  and  then  only 
perhaps  ia  the  mind  ^ectually  predisposed  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  rea^ 
'son  and  revelation,  to  be  weaned  from  things  earthly,  and  to  fix  its 
«€fection  on  things  above ;'  to  study  with  effect  that  Christian  philoso- 
phy, which  bears  hot  the  stamp  of  a  scholastic  or  spurious  philosophy, 
butwhibb  alone  has  the  noble  aim  of  ameliorating  man's  condition  bodi 
in  this  world  and  the  next."    P.  9. 

In  dwelling  on  the  character  of  the  person  deceased,  the  wri- 
ter has  inadvertently  used>  what^  to  ^ay  the  least  of  it,  is  a  most 
objectionable  expression* 

"  Nor  will  his  friends  and  equals  only  unite  in  offering  this  tribute 
to  his  merits ;  he  has  carried  with  him  to  the  tomb  the  affections  and 
regret  of  every  individual,  whether  rich  or  poor.  The  affectionate 
tears  of  his  poorer  brethren  will  water  his  gprave,  aad  their  intreaties 
will  intercede  for  him  on  high.**    P.  14. 

It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Attwood  will' see  at  once  the  danger  of 
uAag  vague  and  flowery  language  on  a  topic  of  such  awful  im- 
portaiice.  He  has  in  this  instance  not  only  sullied  a  composi- 
tion, which  is  in  other  respects  extremely  creditable,  but  it  may 
be,  (and  it  will,  we  feel  assured,  vex  him  far  more  to  think  so) 
that  the  good  he  has  designed  in  the  whole,  may  be  impaired  and 
counterbalanced  by  the  evil  misunderstanding  to  which  this  one 
sentence  may  lead. 
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NOTICES. 

Tkf  Liturgf^  a  Swrnnairy  cf  CkrUUamiy :  w  the  FundammUd  Deo- 
trimi  of  the  ChrisHan  ReUgien  iUuetraied  by  QnotaHons  from^  ^nd 
References  to  ike  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  EnghnA^  and  coft^rmed 
by  parallel  Passages  of  Scripture.  By  the  Rev.  T«  CADoaAir 
W1LLAT89  M,  A.  Rector  of  East  Halleyt  Cambridgeshire^  and  late 
FeUon  of  Dlowning  College,  Cambridge.  8v9.  Pp.  48.  2s.  M. 
Rivklgtoiw*    IBU. 

This  is  a  well-intentioned,  and  so  far  as  k  goes,  a  wdB-exeeute^ 
performance.  But  we  are  rather  at  a  I09S  tQ  conceive,  for  what 
class  of  persons  it  is  particularly  designed.  Those  who^e  senti- 
taents  accord  with  the  author's,  can  hardly  require  U — ^they  who 
dissent  from  him,  will  prohahly  not  be  convinced  hy  it.  The 
former  may .  consider  it  superfluous ;  th/e  latter  wul  deeia  it 
insufiicient.  Should,  howevei^  there  be  any  members  of  our 
Church,  ii^ho  doubt  whether  our  Lit^rgy  be  m  strict  conformity 
with  the  Scriptures;  or  not  doubting  it>  still  have  Bot  the 

? roofs  of  it  very  clearty  impressed  ttpoi;!  th^ir  mindii,  <|bis  little 
!*ract  vnll  certainly  be  very  convenient  for  them,  and  will 
enable  them,  at  any  tjme^  ^  to  ffiye'an  aoswer  to  th^  who  ask 
a  reason  of  the  hope  that  ^9  in  them." 

To  establish  the  conformity  of  the  lUtuJCgy  tp  the  Scrip- 
tures, nine  points  are  selected  and  proved  in  the  following 
order :  viz.  "  The  Propensity  of  Man  to  Sin — ^The  Goodness 
of  God^--*The  Divinity  and  Incarnation  of  Chri^ — ^The  Re- 
de^iption  of  Mankind— The  Influence  *  of  the  Holy  Sf^^t— r 
Repentance — ^Faith — Good  Works — A  future  Judgment  and 
eternal  Happiness,  or  Misery."  This  arrangement,  though 
perfectly  arbitrary,  seems  to  us  altogether  unexceptionable, 
under  each  of  the  above-mentioned  heads,  several  passages 
are  quoted  from  various  parts  of  the  Liturgy :  and  on  the 
same  page  are  cited,  injuxta-position,  corresponding  sentences 
from  tne  Old  or  New  Testament.  Thes^  in  general  are  weU 
chosen,  and  aufficiently  show,  that  the  compilers  of  the  Liturgy 
were  anxious  to  preserve,  and  have  in  fact  preserved,  not  omy 
the  spirit,  bi}t  as  far  as  possible  the  letter  also  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  that  admirable  composition. 
10 
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Tlie  Religious  World  displayed:  or  u  hrief  View  ^  Chrisiianiiff, 
Judatsm^  Paganism,  and  Mohantmedism,  and  of  the  variofis  existing 
DemommatioM  tti  the  Christian  WorkL     To  which  is  s^dffoined,  a  bri^ 

.    View  of  Materialism,  NeeessitananisMf  Deism^  and  Atheism.    Bg 

the  Rev.  Robert  Adam,  M.A.   Chapkdn  to  the  Right  Hen.  the 

Earl  ofKelUe ;  .late  Minister  of  St.  John's  Church,  Chrtstianstadt ; 

and  Senior  English  Chaplain  to  the  Island  of  St.  Croix.    Abridged 

from  the  large  ffork.     12mo.  ^  Pp,  540.     6*,    Seeley.     1824. 

This  Is  a  temperate  and  well  written  work,  creditable  to  the 
author,  and  likely  to  become  generally  acceptable,  in  its  pre- 
sent diminished  lorrn,  to  a  numerous  class  of  readers,  who 
have  neither^  time  nor  inclination  to  read  the  larger  work  of 
which  it  is  an  abridtoient.  After  a  short  Introduction  Mr^ 
Adam,  in  the  Fii^t  Fart  (which  is  devoted  to  the  Christiaa 
world,  and  occupies  four-fifths  of  the  whole,)  takes  a  general 
sketch  of  Christianity;  and  then  proceeds  to  consider  it  under 
two  points  of  view — first,  with  regard  to  doctrinal  distinctions, 
which  portion  again  is  subdivided  with  reference  to  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  ^*  as  td  the  object  of  Divine  wordiip,*'  **  thk 
extent  of  the  blessings  derived  through  the  Gospel,"  and 
**  Church-government:"  and,  secondly,  with  reference  to  the 
present  aspect  of  the  Christian  world,  which  is  abb  a^rraiifled 
under  three  heads,  \\z.  the  Greek  anl  Oriental  Churches^  the 
Papists,  and  the  Protestants.  This  is  by  far  the  best  portion  of 
the  work>  the  remaining  parts  being  less  careiuHy  executed. 


Fmnuly  Converwaiiems  en  the  EtOentes  and  Discoveries  af  Remhtum* 
By  the  Author  ^  **  Winter  Ev^ing  Conversations  on  the  Wffrks  qf 
God"  llhno.  Pp.  346.  S^  M.  Edinburgh.  Waugh aiid Innes. 
1824. 

After  an  introductory  Conversation,  the  remaining  twenty- 
two  GofloqiM«  are  equftlly  divided  between  the  Evidences  and 
the  Doctrines.  The  whok  displays  talent  in  conveying  impor- 
tant information  in  a  compressed  form ;  and  tfaestyle  is  sufficiently 
lowered  for  the  use  of  children — "  from  twelve  to  seventeen 
years  of  age.*'    We  do  not  vouch  for  the  doctrioal  m«tt^r« 
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An  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Christianity.    By  Caieb  Pitt,  C.E.L. 
3  Vols.     12mo.    ISs.ed.    Booth.'   18«4. 

These  volumes  contain  a  great  many  words.  ^  We  have  not  had 
time  (inclination  reviewers  ought  always  to  have)  to  fathom 
the  depths  into  which  they  would  entice  or  drag  ns,  and  can 
therefore  do  no  more  ^han.  act  as  buoys  to  give  notice  to  the 
less  wary  of  their  bearing.  Part  I.  Preliminary  Disquisitions: 
1.  On  Power  and  Cause.  2.  On  Human  Preference  and  In- 
clination.— Part  n.  On  the  Divine  Attributes ;  more  especially 
Power,  Preference,  Purpose,  Will  and  Choice,  as  attributed  to 
God. — Part  III.  On  Human  Sin ;  and  the  Mediation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. — Part  IV.  On  Christian  Renovation. — 
Part  V.  On  a  Future  State  of  Human  Persons,  and  also  Six 
Conversations — On  Fortuitous  Activity  of  the  Soiil  and  Self- 
choosing — On  the  Miraculous  Regeneration  H3rpothesis — On 
the  Universal  Divine  Agency  Hypothesis,  and  on  Divine 
Foreknowledge. 


Sunday  Enjoyments^  or  Religion  made  pleasant  to  Children.  .  12mo. 
Pp.  146.     2s.  6d.     Hatchard.     18S4. 

From  the  preface  we  learn,  that  the  rising  generation  are  in- 
debted to  a  lady  for  this*  attempt  to  blend  instruction  with 
junusement:  we  are  rather  doubtfiil  as  to  whether  the  mediod 
ahe  has  taken  be  as  excellent  as  the  intention  she  manifests; 
but  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  write  books  of  this  kind.  Though 
there  be  some  passas^es  which  require  revision  as  to  language, 
and  others  not  exactly  accordant  with  our  own  opinions  as  to  we 
sentiment,  yet  as  ''  a  simply  detail  of  circutnstancesi  which  strike 
the  reader  as  natural  and  practiqable,"  th^  object  ahe  pro&ases 
to  have  in  view,  she  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing. 


MedUaiions  on  Advancing  Years  and  Old  Age.   Aftttio.    lPp.^207. 
SB.6d.    Hatcfaardi     1824.    '  '  '  ' 

"  The  little  work  now  submitted  to  the  public  claims  no  other 
merit  than,  by  its  limited  size,  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  mimy 
some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Rev.  John  Brewster^s  re- 
marks, in  his  valuable  publication  of  Meditations  for  the  Aged." 
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Qtfesiions  emd  Answers  on  ihe  Thirt^'^w  Arikles  of  the  Church  cf^ 
England;  with  explanatory^  Nat&s.and  Rsferences,    In  two  Paris. 
By  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Oxford.   Part  L    Pp.  56.    I49.  6td. 
London,  Riviogtons* .  18^4*   .. 

This  epitome^  we  are  infonnedi  is  designed  for. the  use-oE  Stu- 
dents in  the  University  of  Oxford; — whence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred^  that  the  author  considers  the  well  known  works  of 
Welchman  and  Tomline  too  .bulky  for  the  present  race  of  under- 
graduates. How  far  an  implied  imputation  of  this  kind  is  me*: 
rited  by  some^  we  know  not ;  by  all,  we  are  sure,  it,  is  not  de- 
served. Notwithstanding  the  trouble  bestowed  on  thi&  abridge 
ment,  we  should  regret  its  production,  did  we  suppose  it :  de-. 
signed  to  minister  to  the  idleness  or  indifference,  of  those  who 
ought  not  to  rest  contented  with  works  of  this  description.' 
With  a  few  additions,  however,  it  might  be  made .  convenient 
enough  tothose  who  really  have  not  tiipeto  read  much  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  whose  calibre  is  not  adapted  to  weightier  metal ;  and  if 
carefully  revised  and  improved,  would  perhaps  be  more  service- 
able in  getting  up  the  Articles,  than  its  present  scanty  dimen- 
sions, and.  economy  of  illustration,  .will  permit. . 


Her  OB  Privataror  Meditations,  Prayers,  and  Reflections.  By  the 
JoHK-SnLL,  LL.B.  Rector  ofFonthill  Giffard,  and  Chicklade,  WiUs^ 
and  Prebendary  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Sarum,  8  vo.  Pp.  844. 
8s.     Rivingtons.     1824. 

We  do  not  question  the  piety  of  the  author  of  this  v6lume,  but 
we  should  certainly  have  thought  more  highly  of  his  judgment 
had  h^  refrained  from  publication.  Private  devotions  should 
remain  so.  We  are  taught  to  enter  into  our  closet,  and  shut 
our  door,  when  we  pray  in  secret;  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  this  precept  to  set  wide  bur  door  when  oiu*  prayer  is 
ended,  and  reveal  to  the  whole  world  the  terms  of  our  commun- 
ing with  Heaven.  There  are, perhaps  some  readers  who  may 
derive  benefit  from  this  collection,  but  they  are  few  in  compa- 
rison of  those  who  will  be  slightly  affected  by  what  is  really  good 
in  it,  and  in  whom  the  perusal  may  produce  an  effect  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  author  intended. 
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A  MamuUfar  the  Sick ;  caMMkg  Profet^,  and  a  Stletfion  of  Psalms; 
wftaiingii  tf^sHck a mtmnct  ^  mag  rmd^  tke  reaSng  (of}t%tm  4o  the 
Sick  more  corwetAent  and  i^dvatUagtaiu,  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Huk- 
TiKOFOBD,  A.M.     12ino.    pp.  1^0.    t9.6d.    Rivingtons;     lt$^4« 

«Lbt  tbere  be  any  grief  or  ditsease,"  says  the  excellent  Hooker^ 
*'  incident  unto  the  soiil  of  man^  any  tround  or  sickness  named/ 
for  wliich  there  is*  not  in  this  treasure-honse  (tUe  book  of 
Psahiis)  a  prestot  comfortable  remedy  at  all  times  ready  to  be 
found.'' 

Fully  cohcurring  with  this  judicious  writer  in  his  view  of  the 
practical  use  of  the  Psalter^  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  present 
Mttle  volume  deservedly  dams  a  pkce  among  those  compilations^ 
from  which  the  Parish  Priest  may  derive  advanta^  in  the  dis- 
charge of  that  important  branch  of  his  ministerisd  duties^  the 
visitation  of  the  sick. 

Archdeacon  Dodwell,  Kettlewell^  Bishop  Taylor,  Bishop 
W^ibon,  and  many  others,  might  be  noticed,  as  havuig  furnished 
us  with  prayers  and  devotional  exercises,  adapted  to  the  various 
situations  and  exigencies  of  human  life.  Mr.  Huntbgford's 
Manual  does  not  comprise  any  of  these  ;  the  prayers,  with  some 
little  difference  in  their  collocation,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  sentences  from  the  Litany,  being  all  taken  from  the  Order 
for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 

.  The  selection  from  the  Psalms  evinces  considerable  care  and 
judgment  in  the  compiler ;  about  an  equalportion  is  taken  from 
each  of  our  translations. 


he  Christian  Ministry;  or  Excitement  and  Direction  in  Mimsterial 
Dnties  ;  extracted  Jrom  vaanoms  Authors.  By  William  Inves,  Mm*" 
terofthe  (hspel.     8vo.     Pp«  $58*    $s.     Waug^,  Edinburgh* 

The  compiler  of  this  book  states  his  design  to  have  been  **  to 

FURNISH  A  VOLUMB  AS  FULL  OF  USEFUL  MATTER  AS  POSSIBLE :  A 
TOLUME  WHICH  MAY  BE  WITH  ADVANTAGE  ON  THE  TABLE  OF 
EVERY  MINISTER  OF  THE  GOSPEL,  AN1>  INTO  VHilGii  HE  CANl^OT 
EVEN  OCCASIONALLY  LOOK  WriHOUT  FINDING  SOME  USEFUL^  HINT, 
EITHER  IN  THE  ^AT  OF  DIRECTION  OR  XXCITEMENT  IN  THE 
IMPORTANT  WORK   IN   WHICH  HE   IS   ENGAGED." 

After  this  mtroduction  we  have  simply  a  collection  of  ex- 
tracts ;  and  these  extracts  are  made  from  no  other  writings  than 
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those  of  Baxter,  Watts,  AHeinei  Witherspoon,  Erskine^  Henry 
Martyn,  Brainerd)  Cecil,  and  Robert  Hall. 

If  oor  readers  haye  studied  the  originals,  it  were  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  iiumish  them  with  aii^  twice-extracted  pas- 
sages ;  if  they  hare  not,  our  oli^ervations,  did  we  feel  inclined  to 
o£fer  any,  would  not  in  all  probability  induce  them  to  undertake 
the  task.  We  assuredly  should  not  have  made  the  same  selec- 
tion as  Mr.  Innes,  had  our  purpose  been  to  give  ^^  direction  in 
ministerial  duties;"  though  much  ^^ exdtement**  may  unques*- 
tionably  be  the  effect  of  perusing  the  theological  publications 
which  the  above-^named  pbus  and  laborious  Cluristians  |iave  left 
behind  them. 


RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW. 

SyUogt  Dtssertationum  PhilologicO'exegeHcarum  i  dkersism^uetoribuis 
tdiUmgm  sub  Prcesi£o  Schultensii^  et  SthrcedmDefeMatum^  ^e\ 
2  vds. 

The  Hermeneutical  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
theology,  as  it  should  comprise  eviery  canon  of  sound  criticism, 
and  every  research  into  ancient  manners  and  customs,  that  have  a 
tendency  to  illustrate  the  sacred  page.  But,  with  respect  to 
Scriptural  Hermeneutics,  there  is  a  considerable  discrepancy  of 
opinion  t^-^-one  class  of  theologians  imagines  the  Hebrew  to  be 
of  itself  competent  to  the  explanation  of  terms  in  the  Old  Tes« 
tanient  $  anouier  conceives,  that  the  Arabic  and  other  Semiti- 
cal  languages  are  indispensable  subsidiaries  to  it.  .  Of  the  truth 
of  the  htter  ojpinion,  no  unprejudiced  critic  can  Indulge  a  doubt : 
foft  if  the  Bible  be  the  onlypure  Hebrew  book  eiftant,  and  if  a 
portion  of  it  be  written  in  Cfaaldee,  and  a  more  corrupt  Hebrew 
than  other  parts,  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  it  all  the 
words  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  tongue,  or  even  every  sieiise  and 
force  of  those  terms  which  it  contains;  and  If  we  add  to  this 
remark,  that  many  words  occurring  in  it  are  n6t  discovered  there 
in  then:  radical  form,  it  will  follow,  that  we  stand  in  need  of 
extraneous  assistance  in  the  interpretation  of  several  passages, 
which  we  can  only  hope,  legitmaateiy,  to  derive  from  the  cognate 
tongues. 
J&ut  whilst  we  maintain  the  necessity  of  illustrating  inany  ex- 
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presftidrMft  and  aHuSioiui  in  the  poetic  books  by  aiA^oftfaa  Arabici 
we  are  aware  that  these  elucidations  hare,  been  attempted  fre- 
quently with  more  regfeird  to  the  fancy  thanio  the  judgment.  The 
work  which  we  introduce,  in  this  Retrospective  department  of  our . 
Review,  to  the  notice  of  our  readiers,  is,  in  m»^  instances^  liable 
to  this  objection;  yet,  independently  of  these  ftiyolous  ineptise, 
it  is  fraught  with  matter  that  is  important  and  valnaMe.  We 
believe  that  it  is  not  very  generally  knowi^  alAougbit  Ibnns  a« 
member  of  that  great  body  of  BibUcal  criticism  whieh-.the  Con- 
tinent, some  years  past,  presented,  in  separate  collections,  to.the 
public.  It  is  free  from  that  heartless  system  of  scepticism,  which 
we  have  had  too  frequent  reason  to  regret  in  German  divines, 
of  later  days,  and  has,  in  several  instances,  reflected  consider- 
able brilliance  and  perspicuity  on  those  signal  prophecies,  which 
firoclaimed  the  advent  and  divinity  of  the  Messiah  to  the  Jews. 
t  has  been  aware,  that  the  Arabic  dictionaries  and  writings  are 
lawful  assistants  to  the  Hebrew,  but  it  has  strained  the  analogy 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  sober  criticism  and  probability. 

The  work  itself  consists  of  a  series  of  theological  esaays, 
edited.by  the  two  Schultens  and  Schrceder,  who  have  been  long 
known  to  the  world  by  their  writings  on  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
literature.  •  The  first  dissertation;  is  that  of  Gfeorge  Verestoi 
on  the  Burning  Bush,  which  Moses  saw,  whilst  he  was  feedmg 
the  flocks  of  Jethro.  It  combines  considerable  research  with  the 
tediousness  of  the  old  school.  A  great  variety  of  traditions  is 
amassed  in  it;  and  although  some  of  the  observations  on  -the 
primary  force  of  some  of  the  words  used  in  the  history  be  acute,- 
still  they  are  apt  to  expatiate  into  prolixity  and  irrelevancy  of 
matter.  The  part,  probably,  on  which  we  may  depend  with  the 
greatest  security,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  pastoral  life  of 
Moses,  before  the  delivery  of  the  law ;  and  we  perfectly  assent 
to  his  criticism,  that  when  the  legislator  is  recorded  to  have 
been  feeding  t^tSt,  the  tenn  inchided  goc^s  as  well  as  sheep,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  usage  of  me  orientals,  and  parallel 
passages  in  the  sacred  writings.  Nor  is  he  less  correct  in  his 
discussion  of  Jethr^'s  names,  for  the'^oXi^a/vtz/xT}  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  is  not  without  some  counterpart  in  the  Bible. 
When,  therefore,  we  read  of  Jethro,  both  as  I'lJl'^  and  WTjn 
(Jethro  and  Reuel)  We  must  argue,  that  the  former  was  his  t^/ 
name^  the  latter  his  cognomen :  and  we  even  discover  his-geda* 
tiUtial  name  in  '^Tp  or  the  Kenite,' which  will  explain  the*rea8<m 
of  mention  being  made  of  him,  under  di&rent  names^la  the 
^Pentateuch. 

But  the  strangest  theory  in  this  dissertation  is,  that  God 
spake  not  to  Moses  out  of  a  burning  bush,*  but'  out  of  a  hurnbi^ 
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pabti'tree,  which'i  although  it  be  calculated  to  excite  surprise 
by  its  singularity)  is,  nevertheless,  supported  by  no  valid  argu- 
ment, and  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  best  lexicographical  autho* 
rities.    We  will,  indeed,  concede  to  the  writer,  on  the  authority 

of  the  K^miis  and  of  the  Kor&n,  that  the  Arabic  ^^^  means  the 

palm-tree  ;  but  as  long  as  the  Syriac  )xlfiD  answers  in  force  sxii 
nearly  in  sound  to  the  Hebrew  H^D^  which  our  version  has  cor* 
rectly  rendered,  it  wiH  be  evident  that  he  has  proved  nothing. 

And  we. argue,  that  ^  does  not,  necessarily ^  imply  the  palm* 

tree:  GoKus  says,  "Palma,  vel aUerius  generis  arbor ^  ex eddem 
radice  nata  cuni  aUd"  and  the  Surah  gives  precisely  the  same 
interpretation:  the  word  is  also  used  for  refuse  wood,  and  does 
not  occur,  as  the  pahn-tree,  in  Ibn'  El  Aw^m's  list  of  plaits. 
We  may,  therefore,  presume  it  to  mean,  also,  the  same  as  HX) 
vHour  version,  Wesselius  and  Theodore  Hasaeus  have,  long 
since,  refuted  Vetestoi :  the  latter,  however,  imagined  this  bush 
or  thorny  plant  to  have  been  the  Acacia,  which  was  commonly 
called  the  Egyptian  thorn,  and  abounded  in  those  parts,  as  we 
are  certified  by  modern  travellers.  The  writer  of  this  Essay 
has  combined  great  learning  with  great  trifling,  and  has  been  so 
blinded  by  his  hypothesis,  that  he  has  totally  disregarded  the 
philological  objections,  that  might  be  opposed  to  his  theory,  and 
sadly  mis-translated  a  quotation  from  the  Hamasa,  in  favour  of 
it,  which  is,  in  no  wise,  connected  with  the  question.  We  ea- 
sily, however,  discover  the  cause  of  his  error,  which  was  the 
supposed  analogy  between  the  fable  of  the  Phoenix  and  the 
Paliri-tree,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  name  in  many  tongues ; 
the  cause,  indeed,  is  as  strange  and  wild  as  the  monstrous  effect 
which  it  has  produced.  Equally  &tile  are  his  arguments  to 
prove,  that  Moses  was  simply  desired  to  stand  still, — ^not  to  take 
the  shoes  from  his  feet, — ^in  defiance  of  the  general  custom  of 
antiquity,  in  approaching  the  Ba,nctuary  of  the  Deity. 

The  next  Dissertation  is  that  of  Tsepregius  on  certain  Che- 
tibim,  capable  of  explanation  from  Arabic  phrases,  which  is 
particularly  useful  and  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  text  of' 
the  Old  Testament,  and  of  several  metaphors,  which  occur  in 
the  sacred  books.  This  is  followed  by  Chaufepie*s  Treatise  on 
the  Punishment  of  the  Cross.  The  arguments  which  he  has 
urged  against  Casaubon  and  others,  who  stated  that  it  was  a 
punishment  unknown  to  the  Jews,  are  very  satisfactorily  mana- 
ged. The  Targum  on  Ruth,  which  records  it  under  the  name 
of  HD^  n2'*^,  is,  of  itself,  conclusive  evidence,  and  is  corro- 
borated by  Philo  Judaeus,  who,  in  common  with  some  other 
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writerfly  cites  Deut.  xxL  22,  2^  as  a  proof  of  the  fact  The 
quotation  of  thb  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  adds  great 
weight  of  authority  to  the  inference,  Chaufepie  insists  with 
great  forc^>  that,  wherever  )[if  or  TVT\>  thus^  occurs  in  the  He- 
brew Bible,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast  makes  use  of  UGhi  or  2^» 
for  which  we  can  only  account  by  inferring  that  the  punishment 
existed  among  the  Jews  from  a  veipr  remote  period,  which,  in- 
deed, the  Rabbinical  passage,  which  Casaubon  himself  has 
quoted,  strongly  estabnshea.  To  this  succeeds  Huszt's  Philo- 
logical Dissertation  on  Arabic  and  other  words  synonymous  with 
the  Hebrew,  which  cbntains  little  or  no  merit,  beyond  that  of 
speculative  verbal  criticism ;  and  Polier's  inquiry  into  the  com- 
parative purity  of  these  two  eastern  languages,  with  reference 
to  the  antediluvian  tongue,  is  only  exceeded  m  absurdity  by  its 
granmiatical  incorrectness.  Much  the  siame  may  be  said  of 
Uatelband's  theory  of  the  sanie  subject.  The  observations 
made  by  the  younger  Schultens  on  the  utility  of  the  oriental 
dialects,  deserve  particular  attention:  they  are  the  result  of 
deep  critical  investigation,  and  explain  the  sacred  text  by  a  ju- 
dicious collation  of  passages,  elucidated  by  the  interpretations 
of  Firauzabadi  and  Jawhari.  We  can  say  but  little  in  fiivour 
of  his  exege^s  of  Phil*  ii.  5 — 1 1 :  it  appears  scarcely  more  than  a 
dogmatical  compilation  from  different  commentators.  Kuyper's 
illustration  of  various  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  from  the 
cognate  dialects,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  worthv  of  our  notice; 
the  grammatical  remarks  are  profound,  and  although  we  cannot 
avoid  tracing  the  characteristic  featiu*es  of  Albert  Schultens^s 
hermeneutical  school,  we  must  exculpate  Kuyper  from  that 
range  of  speculation,  and  uncertain  theory,  into  which  its  other 
members  have  indiscriminately  rushed.  The  first  volume  con- 
cludes with  Lette*s  Scholia  on  the  Songs  of  Moses  and  Deborah, 
which  require  to  be  minutely  examined  by  the  Theologian. 

The  Second  Volume  is  written  on  the  same  plan  as  the  pre- 
ceding, and  consist  of  philological  subjects,  some  being  continua- 
tions of  those  in  the  first,  others  being  totally  independent 
essays.  Those  of  H^*werden,  Waenen,  Verschuir,  M^estingh, 
Nanninga,  Sypkens,  Scheidius,  Driessen,  and  Munlinghe,  are 
of  various  excellence,  but  for  the  most  part  badly  arranged: 
they  are  calculated  to  enrich  the  Scholia  on  the  sacred  text ; 
although  much  extraneous  matter  must  be  detached  from  them. 
Their  chief  fault  is  prolixity,  combined  with  fimdful  specula- 
tions, which  are  most  commonly  destitute  of  foundation  :  yet« 
we  no  where  remark,  in  this  collection  of  Essays,  that  Arian 
and  scepticizing  spirit,  which  is  too  often  discemible  in  the 
theological  woi^  of  the  Continent.    Driessen  is  by  no  means 
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devoid  of  ingenuity:  lie  has  illustrated  Ps*  ixxxiv.  4.  from  the 
prevalent  custom  of  keejong  sacred  birds  in  temples,  of  which 
the  Greek  writers  have  fuiiMshed  us  with  exainples^  and  has 
quoted  with  effect  the  beautiful  verses  of  Abu  Ben  Elarith  on 
the  practice : 


ji\^\  S^  j  L^l  %  Jib 


*'  ^ndf  tr^  bewailed  the  iempley  in  which  the  doves,  that  dwelt 
securely  under  its  shade,  recAved  no  harm :  we  bewailed,  also^ 
Us  spo/rrows  :  in  it  the  wild  beasts  fek  no  fear :  they  were  gentle, 
when  they  went  out  €^it,  and  did  na  injury'* 

We  are  ready  to  admit  the  appiicatioQ  of  diese  verses  to  the 
Attbgect,  but  we  cannot  coincide  with  A.  Schuhens  in  referriag 
them  to  the  .days  of  Solomon* 

Beddes  these  SchoHa,  the  vohune  contains  inaugural  Disser- 
tations by  Manger,  which  we  shidl  wilhngly  pass  hyy  and  con^ 
dude  our  review  by  some  remarks  oh  ^hsoeder's  opwacnlnin 
on  the  confusioa  of  tongues,  and  Walraven^e  on  Jephtha's 
rash  vow.  The  fonner  is  a  trite  subject,  on  wUcb  no  new 
light  can  be  reflected  m  the  present  day,  and  after  die  Tery 
circumstantial  history  of  this  transactioQ  in  .the  elevendi  chapter 
of  Genets,,  we  are  surprised  that  so^  many  conftJRtiwg  hypotheses 
should  have  arisen  from  it.  The  separalion  of  Uie  eolonntq^ 
and  the  division  or  conftdbn  of  the  onginal  tongue  into^a  variety 
of  separate  dialects,,  which  afterwards  became  intorblended  :fay 
national  intercourse,  and  modified  and  c^nged  by  new  invent 
tions  and  discoveri^  wiU  render  it  knpossible  fioor  aay  one  with 
accuracy  to  determine,  which  vocables  in  Jhe  several  languages 
of  the  earth  existed  in  the  antediluvian  tongue.  We  grant,  that 
THSY  ar^iie,  with  much  probabiKty,  who  faring  a  series  of  mo- 
nosyllabic Toot&  together,  firom^the  dialects  of  many  pe^e^  aM 
indicative  of  the  same  signification:  yet,  e^^i  in  thisjcaas,  it 
wiHremain  to  be  proved^  that  this  similarity  was  not  the  .effect 
of  early  intexicoursey  but  could  only  have  arisen  firam  ihejunii- 
versal  remains  of  the  pdmitive  language:  and  Ibhis  pvoof  ean 
never  l)e  supplied. 

The  other  opusciilum  relatae  t<»  Jephtiila'S' ra^  tow^  and  is 
written  in  su{^ort  of  the  idea^  that  Jej^tha,  actuatty,  saorifioed 
his  daughter.  The  whole  ai^ument  rests  on  the  &ree  of  n  itt 
Judges  xi.  31.  rhSf  Tl^nhsifrfS  nVfh  nmt  it  miist  cither  be  1 
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copulafive*  or  1  disjunctive.  But,-  before  we.'  eommsnce  our  in- 
quiry, we  refer  our  readeris  to  the  nuurgio  of  the  authpmed.Ter- 
«ion»  in  proof,  that  we  are  not' combating  the  receiyed  transla- 
tion. The  genius  of  the  Levitioal  ^w,  and  die  recorded  hisr 
tory  of  the  man,  who  made  this  vow,  acting,  at  that  timc^  under 
the  Divine  protecti^D,  and  even  after  its  completion^  still  defeat- 
ing his  enemies  by  th^  Divine  aid,  afibiti  strong  grounds  <^  pre- 
sumptioni  that  no  human  sacrifice  was  ever  offered  to  that  God, 
who  had  denounced  these  abominatbns  in  the  Gentile  world, 
and  much  stronger^  that  God  would  not  have  continued  to  afford 
his  protection  to  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  it.  If^  therefore, 
the  Hebrew  syntax  suggests  another  construction^  we  have 
every  reason  to  adopt  it.  Kimchi,  and  o Aet  comsiieirtators, 
insist  on  the  disjunctive  force  of  v  wd  thesis  is  mudb  good. sense 
in  their  observations,  mi»n»  «r1p  ^  mDIWPTB1 1«  DIpDaWT 

r6Tj6  ^»n  DM  rhst  rmhm'^rbsh^nen  "  Van  is  placed 

for  1M  or,  and  the  meaning  of  ihe-  passage  is;  that  it  shall  be 
consecrated  to  the  Lordj  if  it  be  unfit  for  a  bumt-ofiering,  cr, 
I  wfll  offer  it  as  a  burnt-offering,  if  it  be  fit  for  one.''  Any  one, 
who  will  take  the  pains  to  exaxhme  Ex.  xxi.  15. 17.  xiL  5;^  and 
other  ^aces,  will  be  convinced  that  those  lexicographers  and 
grammarilms  are  correct,  who  attribute  this  property  to  the  1: 
and  Schrceder,  before  whom  this  essay  was  read,' insists  on  it,  in 
his  Hebrew  Grammar.  Maltby,  in  his  sermon  on  the  subject, 
argues- in  favour  of  its  disjunctive  sense ;  acid  the  estabK^nvent 
of  this  version  of  the  passage,  in  which,  ind^ed^  we  are  autho- 
rized* by  the  marginal  annotation^  in  our  ^Bible,*  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  theology. 

The  Index,  with  which  this  volume  is  furnished^  is  very  re- 
quisite to  enable  the  reader  to  find  each  particular  passage;  as 
the  want  of  arrangement  in  the  whole  work  would,  otherwise, 
render.it  a  task  of  no  small  labour.  The  utility  of  lexicographical 
indices,  in  publications  of  this  nature,  is  imdeniabk :  they 
form  bodiesxof  reference  in  common  witjb  the  usual  dictionaries, 
which  greatly  facilitate  critical  research. ,  We  observef^  with 
pleasure,  that  most  of  the  eastern*  works,  oh  the  Continent,^  are 
edited  on  this  plan. 

'  On  a  carefilt  review  of  these  two  volumes,  we  have  noticed 
much  valuable  and  curious  matter,  much  that  may  tcoid  to  ad- 
vance the  study'' of  theology,  and' much  that  may  be  calculated 
to  lead  the  novice  astray.  Yet,  amidst  all  the  faults  whichi  we 
have  detected,  and  the  conjectures  unduly  admixed  with  solid 
eritidism,  which  we  have  decried,  this  Syftoge  is  a  work  of  no 
mean  importance  to  the  philological  divine, — and  as  such,  -we 
have- thought  right  to  animadvert  upon  it,  in  oiu"  .pages.  - 
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The  value  of  these  coxnpilations  is  incalculable :  without  thei? 
rescuing  aid  many  tracts  and  pamphlets^  of  distinguished  writers, 
would  have  perished  in  oblivion ;  and  we  cannot  sufficiently  re- 
gret their  scarcity  and  dearness,  in  the  present  day.  Every  age 
of  the  world  is  fraught  with  some  new  discovery,  that  reflects 
light  pnthe  ScriptuiAl  te:»:t:  evtery  traveller,  thrft  visits  the 
Bedouin,  or  sojourns  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  East,  sees 
Biblical  institutions  and  descriptions  forcibly  brought  before 
his  eyes,  by  existing  manners,  idiom,  and  customs.  These  are 
often  detailed  in  small  pamphlets,  and  are  soon  lost,  for  want 
of  a  general  repository. 

Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  supply  this  desideratum, 
deserve  well  of  the  Biblical  scholar.  Ugolini,  in  his  Great 
Thesaurus  of  Sacred  Antiquities,  Bynseus,  Biicher,  Bumaeus, 
Meuschen,  DeyKngius  arid  others,  conferred,  by  these  means, 
a  most  extensive  service  on  the  students  of  the  critical  and  his- 
torical departments  of  divinity.  Michaelis, .  Eichhorn,  and 
Paulus,  have  since  attempted  to  imitate  their  examples,  but 
without  success:  the  latitudinarian  principles  which  they  in- 
dulged, and  the  scepticism  and  wild  theories  with  which  their 
writings  abound,  annulled  the  value  of  their  more  sober  obser- 
vations, and  rendered  their  repertories  unsafe  to  the  gei^eral 
reader.  The  Archaologie  Biblische  of  Jahh,  however,  does 
not  fall  under  this  censure,  being  a  work  which  will  well, repay 
the  theologian,  who  may  consult  it :  and  Hug's  Introduction  tathe 
New  Testament  is  a  master-piece  of  learning,  and  a  treasure 
of  valuable  information.  Cellerier  has  given  an  abridgment  of 
it,  but  the  original  well  deserves  a  translation.  These,  and 
other  books,  are  qualified  to  be  of  most  extensive  utility;  and  "we 
hope,  shojrtly,  to  introduce  some  of  them  to  our  readers. 
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UNITAftlAK  MABRIAGSS. 

l*i£B  order  of  tbe  dav  (ax  the  aeco^d  leading  of  the  UniuckMi  macruife 
relief  Bin  being  Teaoy  • 

The  JHfiar^  of  Lontdogvne  rose  and  s^di  Tfaje  BUI  oz^uiated  »  p^titwq^  wfaicb  M 
been  presented 'from  the  Dissenters  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  in  which  they 
gomphiined  of  the  necessity  they  were  tuider,  as  the  law  now  stpod,  of  faking  a  sha^e  in 
the  ceteteatlon  of  Chb  marriage  cereniony,  to  which  they  icoidd  not  in  consde^ea  anent 
0e  tl^refore  proposed  in  tiie  Bin»  now  befi»^  tbe  hd nee/ tl^at  thepiMen^lrs,  oenimsnly 
called  ymtananfl,  might,  under  certain  regulations,  be  married  in  tlielr  ow9  chapels, 
ha^g  previously  given  security  to  the  .tShurch  for  the  publication  of  ban^s,  9^d  diepay- 
ttifint  of  ftes  due  to  the  Church.  The  Bill  went  on  t4  pinvide,  thai  the  PMtiestant  ZXs- 
aenters,  eomiiaonly  called  Unitaxian^  Poight  b^  register^,  and  af^  beiiig  ao  regiaf^«d, 
•Cor  not  less  than  a  year,  their  marriage  might  be  celebrated  xn  their  own  chai»e]«.  I^  was 
^0  provided,  that  ministers  should  be  punishable  if  .they  c^ebrftt^d  any  loarnagc;  con-: 
trary  toUhe  act,  and  he  should  have  no-'  6I:gecttoii  ihat  traaspof«ati0n  ahduld  be  the  pu- 
nishment assigned  ior  It.  Akhou^  the  puljllicali^  cf  banns  was  p^ii«p«  ^  tjesf  ««»« 
ilty  against  clandestine  marriages,,  yet,  if  any  other  should. he  thQught  pxef^rohlc^  such 
as  registering  the  intended  marriage,  he  should  not  object  tb  it  The  noble  Bfaiquis 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said,  if  the  relief  sought  was  to  be  obt(uned  by  removing 
the  scruples  from  one  description  of  men  to  lay  them  on  another— ^  from  the  smaller  num- 
ber to  the  larger — from  the  Unitarian  Dissenter  to  the  members  of  the  Eatablished 
Church — ^he  should  certainly  have  objected  to  it.  It  had  been  uiged  that  it  was  extraor- 
^nary  that  this  &vour  should  be  proposed  to  be  granted  to  Unitarian  dissenters,  and  yet 
revised  to  others;  but  the  ground  on  which  tbe  Legislature  was  to  proceed  was  not  &- 
vour,  but  a  regard  to  consdentious  scruples;  and  where  they  existed,  there  was  certainly 
a  clidm  to  relie£  The  claim  of  Dissenters  in  general  was  not  rested  on^consdence,  but 
on  objections  taken  to  certain  forms  and  ceremonies.  He  hoped  that  security  would  be 
g^ven  to  the  public  at  large,  and  with  this  expectation  he.  would  support  the  Bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  expressed  his  regret  in  differing  from  the  opinion  of  the  most  re- 
verend prelate,  for  whom  he  had  the  highest  respect  The  great  objection  which  he  had 
to  the  Bill  was,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
those  who  denied  it  inust  have  a  system  as  different  as  light  and  dark.  Without  entering 
into  a  consideration  of  the  particular  clauses,  he  would  observe  that  it  was  a  BUI  to  make 
the  Church  of  England  servants  of  those  who  denied  its  first  doctrines.  He  would  i^gain 
repeat,  that  his  objection  to  the  Bill  was  this — that  if  one  doctrine  was  more  essential  to 
the  Church  of  England  than  another,  it  was  the  doctrine  ot  the  Trinity ;  and  in  what  a 
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BituAtion  wouU  h  standi  if  it  wei«  to  be  subsenient  to  tfaatwhicfa  was  stated  to  be  the 
greatest  hef  esy  against  it  ? 

The  Earl  efHatrowhy  said,  there  was  one  ground  upon  which  he  felt  a  considerable 
ol^ection  to  dbe  Bill)  and  that  was  the  protHMridon  for  granting  licences  by  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  for  the  marriages  of  IHssenters,  and  the  payment  of  fees.     He  ^irould, . 
howevser,  vote  for  the  committee,  but  if  it  should  be  proposed  to  pass  the  Bill  as  it  now , 
stood,  he,  for  one,  would  opppse  jt.  '    -         *  .■•'.'■.  .       . 

Lord  CaUHorpe  thought  the  Church  owed  it  to  h«nelf  to  shew  that  her  strength  and 
security  were  not  derived  from  doing  violence  to  the  consdences  of  Dissenters,  and  voted . 
fi>r  the  second  reading  of  the  BilL 

Lord  Lwerpooi  said  he  should  vote  ht  the  Bill  going  into  a  committee,  but  that  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  if  it  came  out  of  the  committee  in  the  shape  it  now  was,  he; 
should  oppose  it.  He  was  prepared  to  ^ve  relief  where  both  the  parties  were  Unitarians, 
but  not  where  one  was  of  tht  National  Churdi.  If  it  were  so  amended  he  should  g^ve. 
his  consent  to  it. 

Tfie  Bishop  of  Caster  [nocv.  Bath  and  ^^]. opposed  the  Bill  at  considerable  lengthy 
and  argued  that  the  present  question  was  not  one  of  religious  toleration,  but  of  dvil  juris- 
diction. As  to  the  objections  of  the  Unitarians  to  the  marriage  service  on  the  score  of 
conscience,  were  not  the  words,  <*  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,*'  aQ  expression  of  Scripture  ?  They  might  affix  what  meaning  to  them  they 
pleased.  But  how  could  those  words  be  considered  as  objectionable  by  die  Unitarians, 
when  the  following  words  were  used  by  the  Unitarians  themselves  in  the  baptismal  part 
of  their  Form  of  Prayer,  of  which  he  (the  Bishop  of  Chester)  bad  obtained  the  last 
edition :—"  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  die  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  die  Holy  S^rit" 
'  It  seemed  to  him,  therefore,  to  be  impossible  that  they  could  object  to  words  in  the.  mar-, 
riage  ceremony  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  they  themselves  pronounced  in  their 
own  fotms.  So.fiur,  therefore,  their  lordships  would  agree,  that  the, Unitarians  had  at 
present  no  just  cause  for  complaint  If  the  present  Bill  passed  into  a  law,  let  not  the- 
house  lay  the  flattering  uncdon  to  their  souls  that  the  same  privileges  and  hnmunides. 
would  not  be  required  by  the  other  sects  of  dissenters.  Now  although  he^was  far  frma. 
visliing  to  say  any  thing  agunst  the  Unitarians,  he  really  did  not  think  that  they  ou^t 
to  be  considered. as  a  favoturite  sect  If,. therefore,  the  other  sects  of  dissenters  were  to 
be  invested  with  the  same  privileges,  let  their  lordships  consider  what  a  falling  off  there, 
would  bein  the  number  of  marriages  celebrated  by  ministers  of  the  Established  Churchy, 
and  wliat  a  diminution  of  their  emoluments.  Unquestionably  the  effect  of  such  a  mea-. 
sure  would  be,  and  especially  in  large  manufocturing  towns,  such  as  those  within  his 
4)wn  diocese,,  to  make  litde  livmgs  still  less.  Now  really  it  seemed  hardly  fair  to  deprive 
the  possessors  of  those  litde  livings  of  a  portion  of  that  stipend  which  was  already  suffi-. 
dendy  scanty.  Marriage  fees  formed  a  large  part  of  the  stipend  of  those  clergy  who 
always  resided  on  their  livings,  faithfully  discharging  all  .their  sacred  functions,  and 
£rom  whom,  therefore,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  deduct  so  important  a  jtortion  of  their, 
iiicoxne.     Such  was  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  question. 

;  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland  amA  he  should  vote  against  the  Bill,  for,  unquestionably,  if 
the  privilege  were  given  to  one  sect,  it  ought  to  be  extended  to  aU. 

The  Bishop  of  London  would  examine  the  merits  of  the  question  with  regard  to  the, 
particular  case  of  the  Unitarians.  He  had  objected  to  the  Bill  which  .proposed  to  give, 
relief  to  Dissenters  of  all  denominations,  as  to  die  prindple  of  it,  because  no  sect  or  class- 
viras  named  in  it,  though  he  supported  the  proposition  for  its  going  into  a  committee. 
But  in  the  present  instance  there  was  tins  difference,  a  particular  dass  of  persons  was 
named,  and  their  particular  scruples  were  redted.  The  favourable  exceptions,  of  Jewa* 
and  QuidLers  had  heed  adverted  to  in  the  course  of  this  discussion.  He  would  be.  very, 
willing  to  grant  all  that  had  been  granted  by  the  legislature  (o  them  in  these  respects ; 
l^Ut  nothing,  more.  .  Let  thdr  lordships  observe,  too,  what  securities  there  existed  agunst 
dandestine  -marriages,  bodi. among  Quakers  and  Jews.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  they 
were  derived  fh>m  his  preju<Uces,  his  habits,  his  religion,  the  usages  of  the  people,  and 
even  the  audiority  of  the  synagogue.  The  Quakers,  again,  were  another  class,  among, 
whom  the  same  securities  would  always  exist  to  a  great  dis^e.  The  members  of  any 
branch  of  this  -sodety  coming  from  one  part  o£  the  kingdom,  were  obliged  to  produce 
testimo  r  t-  h  and  certificates  before  they  could  be  recdved  or  admitted  ixltQ  another  body . 

VOL.  I.  NO.  II.  P  p 
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titbt  tettie'comwttfDn  in  a  dil&ttnt'  portion  of  the  empiM.  Without  troubling  their 
lordships  with  any  further  detail,  he  believed  he  might  say  that  courts  of  justice  had 
rierer  been  called  on  to  Iry  a  single  cam,  in  which  the  indulgence  of  the  legislature  to 
the  manriage  of  lews-  orCtuakers  had  been  to'  be  regretted;  With  regard '  to  these  *  Di«- 
icntert;  (the  Unitarians)  if  theyeoiddgivd  the.  same 'secunties,  possibly  no  great  hann 
night  resolt  fronb  extending  the  same  imdnlgenoe  to  them ;  but -fio  such  securities  did  they 
offer.    He  should,  however,  vote  for  the  Bill  going  into  a  cominittee. 

Lord  SMkmd,  9&jst  eomplhhentmg  die  Ardkbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  upon  the  liberality  of  their  sentiments,  supported  the  Bill,  arid  addiessed'lum- 
self  to  the  speedi  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester  at  some  length,  cont^ftdiiig  that  the  right 
1^.' Prelate  had -no  more  ri^t  to  erect  himsel^into  a  judge  of  the  conscience  of  the 
Uiiitarfans,  thaii  the  Unitarians 'had  upon  the  conscience  of  the  right  xev.~  Prelate. 

The  house  then  divided  upon  the  i|tiestion  of  the  second  reading,  when  ihe  numbers 
Vselre, 

Content  21     .      . '  Proxies     14    ass    85 

Not-content     20    .      .    Proxies    18    »    33 

Majority        2 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.    Friday,  Aprd  9. 

BtJILDIK^   OF    CHURCHES   ACTS. 

*'  The  ChmuxU»  tf  the  Exchequer  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  house  r^lvmg 
Itself  into  a  conunittee  on  the  above  Acts. 
'  The  Speaker  having  left  the  chaur,  , 

The  ChoMceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  after  making  some  observations  on  the  general  expe- 
diency of  the  Act^  stated*  that  it  would  be  found  up6n  inspecting  the  papers  before  the 
faonse,  that  in  179  plaoes,  contahiing  3,548,000  inhabitants, '  there  was 'only  church 
Boeommodadonr  for  500,000  petsons,  which  was  for  about  one  individual  in  seven,  upon 
the  bulk  of  the  popidadon.  He  admitted  that  there  must  be  deductions  from  this  esti- 
mate of  8,546,000  souls ;  some  would  be  sick,  or  old,  or  infimts,  aUd'  so  persons  not 
attendhig  church;  biit  still  the  amount  of  aoconanodation  fell  far  below  wlmt  was  re- 
qtdred.  And  what  was  it  that  left  it  so  below  }  Why,  the  increase  in  population  in 'some 
parishes,  to  a  degree  which,  m  regarded  providing  places  of  worship,  overpowered  all 
their  means.  It  appeandf  upon  reference  to  the  Report  <fS  the  Conunissioaels  for  building 
dinrches,  that  one  million  already  granted  had  done  incalculiOtle  good.  '  It  had  been 
'  supposed  that  it  might  build  85 churches,  and.find  church' accommodaden  for  145,000 
pc^e ;  and  instead  of  that,  it  had*  sufficed  to  build  98  churches,  and  to  provide' accom- 
mo&tion  for  153,000>  people.  '  In  fibct,  the  example  set  by  parliament  had  eicited  the  . 
zeal  and  Ifae  emuktien  of  dM  professors  of  the  established  church;  and  we  bad  already 
had  more  than  200,000/L  subscribed  for  building  places  of  worship^  and  forther  subecrip- 
flons  might -be  ezpooted.  Other  parties  CMitended  fot  the  inutility  of  the  presient  grant, 
and  said  that  the  Government  was  buiUHng  churches  into  whiehi'no  one  would*  go  trhen 
they  were  finished  i  but  this  was  a  heavy  mistake  indeed;  for,  according  to  the  papers 
before  the  house,  all  the  nOw  churches  vduch  had  been  built  so  far,  vfere  attended  by 
overflowing  oongregatbns.  The  'right  Iwn.  gent  then  proceeded  to  read  a  variety  of 
re!jp6rtB  respecting'  the  state-  of  those  parishes  in  which  new  erections  had  taken  plack  At 
Blackburn,  in  Laacashne,  half  the  ipews  in  the  new  church  were  let,  and  the  remainder 
would  be  let  but  for  the  great  convenience  of  the  <<  tree  -seats."  Thi|^  convenlehoe  he 
(the  Ghailecllor  of  the  Exchequer)  ^as  well  pleased  to  be  informed  of ;  the  '*  free  seats" 
were  the  main  pdint  of  corisideratidn ;  he  wished  the  letdng  of  pews  to  go  only  to  for  as 
might  pay  the  clergyman  and  the  current  expenses  of  the  buildmg.  At  Nottingham, 
the  new  church  Had  absolutely  been  taken  by  storm ;  it  was  very  much  atCended'by  fe- 
maks  in  an  evening.  In  a  wilder  part .  of  the  eotuitry,*  at  Ringwobd, '  in  Hampshire, 
amoiig  a  popiklation  consistmg  almost  entvely  of  tanuggldrs  and  poacfafei«,  the  endeavoun 
of  an  exedlent  dergyAoan  and  his  highly  accomplished  wife  had  proditCed  results  iHiich 
could  scarcely  have  been  hoped  for.  NoW;  under,  -sudi* drcumitanees,  could  it  b^con- 
tended  that  the  1,000,000^  aheady  givett  was  ill  bestowed?  He  thou^t  that  no  tarn  of 
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molhKy'mt  gmnttd  hj  the  Manat  had  heeh  bestowed  iHth^mar^  adTantage;  aiul  it 
#fNiid  be  a  ^ange  conchisidft,  'after  having  given:  1,000,4)001.  under  dfcunutances  vchen 
we  were  cofttperattvelT-poor,  to  say  that  we  ahoald  refuse  500,000^  more,  .at  a  time 
#hen  We  could  comparatively  Jso  much  better  aflford  it  The  light^  hon.  gent,  after  ob- 
serving that  he  dsked  only  in  his  vote  for  500,0001.  but,  upon  that  principle,  K  the  couxi* 
try  Were  in  a  state  to  afford  more,  he  should  by  no  means  think  it  mijiappUecif  sat  down 
by  moving,  "  That  liis  Majesty  should  b&  authorised  to  direct  Exchequer  bills  to  the 
amount  of  500,0002.  to  be  paid  to  Ih'e  Commissioners  fbr  promoting  the  building  of 
churches,  under  the  regulations  and  restrictions  oC  all  Acts  passed,  or  to  be  passed,  for 
that  purpose." 

Mn  Hohhouie  thought  that  there  were  possesions  in  the  hands  of  ti)e  Church  which 
might  by  degrees  be  applic^d'  to  the  purpose  in  question.  He  admitted  that  a  moral  im- 
provement had  taken  place  in  the  country  of  late  years,  but  maintained  that  this  was 
an  argument  agdnst  the  meksurfr,  as  the  fact  shewed  that  improvement  might  advance 
without  such  an  application  of  the  public  money.  The  honourable  gentleman  then  went 
itato  some  statements  to  prove,  that  several  chapels  df  ease  in  tlie  parishes  of  Westminster 
had  numerous  seats  unoccupied,  while  dissenting  chapels  were  thronged,  and  concluded 
by  proposing  an  amendment,  the  substance  of  which  was  intended  to  set  forth,  that  it 
was  inexpedient  to  make  any  farther  parliamentary  grant  for  the  building  of  churches. 
*  Mr,  Peal  rebutted  the  last  speaker's  arguments,  and  explained  that  the  principal  object 
of  parliament  was.  to  provide  accommodation  in  churches  fbr  the  poor.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  drew  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  benefit,  which  frequently  resulted  to  a  whole 
&mily,  from  a  single  individual  being  drawn  to  attendance  on  religious  worship,  and 
contended,  that  if  they  could  succeed  in  inviting  one  member  only  out  of  every  family  in 
800,000,  to  celebrate  the  public  services  Of  the  Church,  they  would  effect  a  greater  good 
flian  they  could  achieve  by  any  other  application  of  the  same  sum  of  money. 
'  Mr,  J,  Smith  thought  that  Oie  building  of  churches  was  of  less  importance  than  pro- 
iboting  the  educatidh  of  the  lower  cUsses  of  the  people. 

Dr.  LtuMngton  was  o{  opinion  that  the  grant  was  demanded  of  t!he  bouse  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  people,  and  was  no  less  a  matter  of  justice  than  expediency,  «id  more 
particularly  at  a  time  when  a  society,  called  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  was  edmost 
exclusively  employed  in  sending  agents  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  number  of  those  who  no  longer  adhered  to  the  Established  Church.  To 
die  propontion  which  he  had  heard  thrown  out  for  vesting  in  the  inhabitants  the  right  of 
electing  the  clergymen  of  the  new  churches,  he  decidedly  objected.  He  had  seen  enough 
of  the  miscTiief  of  such  a  system.  Iii  one  case  within  his  knowledge  itliad  occa^oncd  a 
fidgation  which  histed  five  whole  years.  The  necessary  canvass  was  degrading  'to  the 
dignity  of  the  establishment,  and  did  not 'tend  to  place  in  the  pulpit  the  clergy- 
tjian  fit  for  the  function.  He  concluded  by  expressing  his  cordial  approbation  of  tb« 
vote. 

Mr,  Bume  opposed  the  grant,  and  thought  with  another  honourable  gentieman  that 
there  were  funds  belonging  to  the  Church  itself^  out  of  which  500^000/.  might  very  pro- 
^ly  and  iaitly  be  provided.  He'  woiUd  recommend  the  house  to  examine  into  tiie  in- 
came  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and  suggested  that  if  a  bill  were  introduced  to  autho- 
Aze  the  erection  of  new  churches  by  voluntary  contributions,  conce4lng  to  the  subscribers 
the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  clergymen,  there  would  be  no  want  of  new  churches. 
By  returns  lOade  in  1810,  1811,  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  relative  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
fand,  it  appearedi  that  of  10,600  parsons,  6,804  incumbents  were  non-residenta ;  3,798 
frere  residents.  Parliament  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  absentees  and  non-residents 
in  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  but  they  bore  no  proportion  to  the  Church  of  England.  In 
fr^land  the  proportion  was  about  800  residents  to  400  absentees.  In  England,  according 
fb  the  return  of  1814,  which  was  simaar  to  that  of  1817,  almost  to  a  fraction,  the  non- 
residents were  thus  stated — 

Exemptions' from  residence  •       .       .         2,545 

Ditto  by  licences,  and  various  other  causes  2,758 
Exemptions,  sinecures,  and  sequestrations  1 ,  30  6 
Ditto  miscellaneous  causet  ...  195 

Making  a  tot^  of  6,804 
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(Heftr,  hear.)  The  honourable  and  learned  gendeman  who  was  so  andmn  fivr  fidr  pUy 
ftr  the  church  of  Rf»g»«"«',  had  better  tttra  hit  attention  to  Ifab  statcnMnt.  If  he  wiiliedF 
to  acrve  the  Ohurdi  of  Bngland».let  hhn  get  rid  of  plwaliits  and  neik-reiidtnts^ 

Mr.  Bankttpjimior,  loee  to  give  his  aupport  ttrthe  motion,  as  did  iKicd  Fahnetatonand 
Mr..  Gordon. 

The  committeemen  dIvMedk 

For  the  resolution    US,  Against  it    59.  M^ority    89;     . 


HOUSE  OP  LORDS.     Tuesdag,  May  4. 

UKXTAEIAK  MAERIAGS  ACT. 

The  MarquU  ffLtmtdowne  moved  the  order  of  the  day  fiir  the  house  to  go  Into  a  oom^ 
mittee  on  this  act. 

The  Bishop  vi  Chester  (now  Bath  and  W^Us)  rose  and  opposed  the  resolution  with 
arguments  similar  to  those  which  he  used  upon  the  second  reading,  and  coocfaided  by 
moving  that  their  lordships  resolve  themselves  into  a  committee  on  that  day  three 
months. 

'   The  Bishop  tf  Exeter  voted  for  going  into  the  oomnuttee  forthwith,  but  wished  to  pro- 
jfooe  some  amendments  on  the  subject  of  registration  of  maniages. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  J)amds.—}ILy  Lords,  The  benefit  which  is  proposed  by  the  BiU 
before  the  bouse  for  persons  calling  themselves  Unitaiians,  and  proposed  for  them,  aa 
dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  on  a  plea  of  conscience^  Uiey  are  not  entitled 
to,  in  my  humble  opinion,  on  either  account  Dissenters  firom  an  established  Chnrdi  are 
persons  hol(fing  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  established  religion,  and  differing  from 
It  chiefly  on  questions  of  discipline.  But  Unitarians  deny  altogether  the  dOstingnishing 
doctrine^f  the  Church  of  England,  and  are  therefore  not  dissenters  ih>m  Ae  estabUahed 
religion,  but  aliens  from  it  The  benefit  is  proposed  for  them  as  a  plea  of  conscience. 
My  lords,  conscience,  as  well  as  zeal,  may  be  without  knowledge ;  apd  thon^  want  of  - 
knowledge  may  be  entitled  to  compassion,  it  has  no  daun  to  privilege.  That  want  of 
knowledge  is  the  ground  of  the  Unitarian  objections  to  the  established  religion,  may  be 
^sumed  from  tUs,  that  the  doctrines  to  which  Unitarians  otgect  are  held,  even  in  this 
uberal  and  enBghtened  age,  by  an  infinite  minority  of  Christians,  to  be  essential  to.Cbris- 
tianity.  And  this,  my  lords,  may  not  only  be  presumed,  but  proved,  by  Uiro  of  Ian- 
guage,  as  strict  as  any  law  of  legal  evidence. 

So  pemidous  to  sodety  were  the  opinions  of  Unitarians  once  declared  to  be  by. the 
kiegislature,  that  ^rsoiis  professmg  them  were  not,  till  vrithin  these  very  few  years,  even 
f  tolerated  party  in  the  State.  But,  being  tolerated^  their  consdenoe  is  now  made  a  plea 
for  privilege.  And  yet  we  are  told  by  a  very  hig^  authority,  that  dissent  seeking  foi. 
more  than  toleration,  is  not  conscience,  but  amUtion.  If  oonsdenoe  hadany^shaie  in 
the  objections  which  Unitarians  make  to  the  lax^guage  of  the  Jdarriage^ServicevtLey  might 
equally  object  to  the  ^riptures  themselves,  for&e  obnoxious  terms  axe  th^  express  worda. 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  are  retained  by  the  Unitarians  in.  their  translatioQ  of  that 
Testament ;  and,  incredible  as  such  ihconsistency  may  appear,  they  are  thie  very  words 
of  thdr  own  baptismal  office,  and  are  there  Introduced  as  the  foundation  of  tiie.Cfacistiaa 
ftith.  Whatever  meaning,  therefore,  they  may  be  accustomed  to  attach  to  the  words  in. 
oiie  service,  they  may  equally  retain  in  the  omer.  For  the  words  which  the  Afaniage 
Service  requires  them  to  use,  contain  no  declaration  of  fiiith,  but  are  simply  the  cqndu,- 
sign  of  a  mutual  contract,  by  whldi  the  contracting  pities  engage  to  fulfil  &eir  promise, 
as  Christians— on  that  ikith  of  a  Christian  into  which  they  were  introduced  by  Baptism. 

But,  my  Lords,  the  objections  which  Unitarians  make,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
are  objections  to  doctrines  whith  aiPe  estential  to  tShristianity.  They  deny  the  dignity  <^ 
Christ,  and  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  dierefore  they  hold  no  other  belief  of 
the  Deity  than  is  professed  by  Deists  and  Mahometans.  Your  lordships,  therefore,  can- 
not consent  to  the  proposed  indulgence  to  consdentious  scrupla  respecting  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  without  being  prepared  to  grant  the  same,  or  any  other  Indulgenoe,  to 
eoBsdentious  scruples  inspecting  the  truth  of  Christianity.v.  If  Unitarians  would  at  once 
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publicly  dedare  tfaebtidTM  to  be,  what  tiiey  are — not  Christians— they  JiaVe  the  wmedy 
In  their  own  haiids>  as  weU  as  the  Jews,  and  need  not  come  to  parliament  for  relief 

The  Archhiihop  qf  Canterbury  Mad  it  was  eertuhly  true  that  the  Unitarilins  denied  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity^  but  he  wished  those  who  opposed  the  Bill  to  conader  well  for 
*what  it  was  that  they  contended*  Was  it  their  wish  to  enforce  a  seeming  aoquiesoebos 
in  doctrines  against  the  consciences  of  men,  and  to  encourage  a  system  of  prevarication  f 
fie  was  desirous  of  seeing  this  BiH  in  the  conimitteey  where  it  might  receive  such  conisc- 
tions  as  it  was  susceptible  o£  • 

The  Marquis  qfLaiudowne  declared  that  the  sole  object  of  the  Bill  was  wliat  its  title 
)>urports  it  to  be»  namely,  a  Bill  for  preventing  dandestine  marriages  Those  who  ap- 
)>lied  for  the  relief  proposed,  never  entertained  the  idea  that  the  Church  of  England  waa 
4a  be  called  upon  to  give  up  any  of  her  doctrines.  No  such  concession  was  expected. 
All  that  the  Unitarians  asked  was  relief  from  part  of  a  ceremony  in  which  they  could  not 
conscientioujily  join.  The  noble  marquis  concluded  by  intimating  that  he  would  not 
-oppose  tiie  amendments  suggested  by  a  right  reverend  prelate,  (Oie  bishop  of  Exeter) 
•End  by  begging  their  lordships  to  recollect  the  regulations  proposed  by  the  Bill  were  not 
<Mily  for  the  ease  of  the  dissenters,  but  for  the  general  security. 

The  Lord  ChaneeUor,  in  a  speech  replete  witl^force  and  argument,  entered  at  large 
iiito  his  legal  reasons  for  refusing  his  consent  to  this  Bill. .  He  tihen  eulogized  the  Churdi 
of  England  in  a  high  strain  of  doquence,  and  declared  that  the  objects  of  the  present 
'measure  were  inconsistent  with  the  principles  which  he  had  maintained  durii^  ^  long 
and  toilsome  life.  "  If  ever,"  said  he,  "  this  country  should  have  the  misfortune  to  losft 
the  protection  of  the  EstaMished  Church,  we  shall  lose  the  best  protection  for  toleration; 
(hear,  hear,  hear)  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Dissenters  themselves,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
test against  every  thing  that  tends  to  degrade  the  Estabfished  Church.  Religious  tole- 
ration cannot  he  liberafly  and  extensively  enjoyed,  imless  the  national  Church  is  of 
liberal  and  enlarged  principles ;  and  that^  I  oon^der,  \&  the  character  of  the  Church  pf 
England.  It  is  said  that  the  Unitarians  have  real  scruples  of  conscience  On  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  so  have  deists,  atheists,  and  others.  If  they  choose  to  put  themselves  on 
the  same  footing  as  Jews  and  Quakers,  let  them  ask  for  such  a  Bill,,  but  let  not  the 
Church  of  England  be  the  handmaid  of  the  Unitarians.  I  think  the  Bill  one  of  tht 
-worst  that  was  ever  entertuned." 

lAtrd  Holland  defended  the  conduct  of  the  Unitarians  in  asking  for  l^e  relief  propose^ 
and  explained  the  manner  in  which  the  words' of  our  Saviour  were  used  by  these  dis- 
senters. The  Unitarians  say,  **  We  do  employ  the  words  *  In  the  name  of  the  Fa&er, 
«nd  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  but  In  another  sense  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  way  our  Saviour  does  employ  them :  but  when  you  take  the  words 
from  that  place,  and  use  them  in  another  way,  we  say  it  is  hard  ujpon  us  to  be  called 
upon  to  put  another  interpretation  upon  them." 

The  Satlaf  Liverpool  said  he  would  support  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  because  he  could 
not  conceive  the  possibility' of  danger  or  iigury  to  the  Established  tHiurch  from  the  pro- 
visions of  it,  and  because  they  would  be  merely  placing  a  certain  class  of  dissenters  on 
die  footing  on  which  they  were  prior  to  the  passing  cf  lord  Hardwick's  act.  He  was  oi 
opinion,  that  if  proper  securities  wefe  given  against  fraud  and  clandestine  marriages, 
there  could  be  no  ol^ection  to  allow  Dissenters,  of  all  denominations,  Co  marry  according 
^  their  own  rites,  providM  both  the  parties  to  the  marriage  contract  were  without  the 
fiale  of  the  Churdi.  It  had  been  asked,  why  the  Unitarians  did  not  place  themselves  on 
the  same  footing,  in  this  respect,  as  the  Jews  and  Quakers.  This  mij^ht  be  the  subject 
for  ddiberation  in  the  committee.  He  saw  no  fear  for  the  Church  of  England,  and 
would  not  sound  tiie  alarm  where  he  felt  perfect  security. 

The  house  then  divided  on  the  amendment  of  the  bishop  of  Chester. 

Contents,  present,    '         59    .     .  Proxies      60    s=     10.S 
Non-contents,  present,     41    .    *  Proxies      25    =>      66 

Mi()ority  for  the  amendment  39       '* . 

The  llill  was  conseqaentiy  lost 

We  are  well  satisfied  with  the  fate  of  this  Bill,  and  in  rqply  to  the 
ohservatioDs  which  have  been  made  upon  the  propriety  of  consulting 
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the  tender  coiiiciencefii  of  the  Unitarians,  we  cannot  but  expreA  dti^ 
indignation,  that  when  there  are  any  attempts  to  encroach  upon  the 
faith  or  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  every  endeavour  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  Establishment  to  resist  such  invasioUi  is  called 
mtoieranc^-^as  if  we  were  the  only  persons  whose  declarations  of  con* 
science  are  not  to  be  respected.  An  instrument  has  been  pufaJisbed 
by  the  sect  called  *^  Free-thiidcing  Christians,"  setting  fiirdi  tbeir  ob- 
jections to  the  present  marriage  act»  in  which  the  doetriaes,  the  o^ 
nions,  and  the  scruples  of  churchmen,  are  assailed  with  more  contempt 
and  intolerance  than  appear  on  the  face  of  eitiy  document  in  whiek 
the  Established  Church  speaks  of  its  adversaries.  The  following  are 
a  few  specimens,  from  this  instrument,  of  the  tenderness  with  which 
we  are  treated  on  this '  subject— '*  The  marriage  eeremony  of  the 
Church  of  England  appears  , to  the  Free-thinking  Christians  lb  lie 
Popish  in  its  doctrines,  and  sunerstitious  in  its  forms," — **  Persons  in 
pretended  Holy  Orders.*' — "  He,  the  Free-thinking  Christian,  purges 
his  conscience  from  all  assent  to  unchristian  doctrines/'—**  A  service 
which  is  a  profanation  of  religion." 

We  do  not  wish  to  mix  up  or  identify  the  Unitarians  with  tbese 
Free-thinking  Christians;  but  we  foresee,  that  if  the  law  of  the  land  is 
to  be  altered  to  please,  the  former,  the  latter,  and  such  as  the  latter, 
win  put  forth  any  demands  that  their  discontent  or  extravagance  may 
suggest.  We  have  consciences  as  well  as  they,  and  we  feel  that  we 
ahould  betray  the  sacred  trust  which  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  our  an- 
cestors reposed  in  us,  if  we  were  to  make  concessions,  or  to  express 
our  approbation  of  their  being  made^  which  we  are  sure  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  endless  encroachments  on  the  part  of  Papists,  Jumpers, 
Southcottoniaas,  and  others,  whose  peculiar  tenets  would  exact  cmn*- 
pliances  not  more  olfensive  to  the  Established  Church,  than  tp  th^ 
Unitarians  themselves. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.     Thursday,  May  6. 

IRISH   CUUaCH   ESTABLISHMENT. 

Jfr.  Humef  m  a  speech  of  extraordinary  length,  the  object  et  which  was  to  recomtneod 
l^e  reduction  of  the  Irish  church  establishment,  began  by  drawing  a  ooiki{>ari8on  between 
the  distm^nces  that  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  the  tranquillity  that  reigned  in  Scotfand. 
The  former  he  attributed,  hi  a  principal  degree,  to  ihe  fatal  and  extensive  lafliieQoe 
which  church  property  had  on  the  condition  of  die  country,  and  the  latter  he  oacribed 
to  the  religious  tolerance  and  diffusion  of  education  which  shed  presperity  over  H  r^on 
naturally  poor.  He' then  proceeded  to  «hew  that  in  Spain,  Portugsl»  and  Italy,  where 
Estal^Iished  Chvrches  ran  away  with  a  considerable  share  of  weahh,  nutifltoal  misery  was 
the  consequence,  while  the  United  States,  France.  Russia,  Prussia,  the  Netherlands, 
Bavaria,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  flouiisbed,  because  they  were  tolerant  states,  and  in- 
sisted that  we  ought  to  place  all  the  inhabitants  of  inland  upon  the  sanft  fyodn^  as 
the  people  of  those  nations,  between  whom  no  distinction  was^  made  in  regard  to  religion. 
The  honourable  gentleman,  after  a  few  more  obseit ations  of  this  sort,  entered  boldly 
into  his  representations,  and  assured  the  house,  that  the  popuhttion  of  Jielattd  consisted 
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of  seYi^..ii4Uioi)jBy,'OnejDaUUpn  of  which  was  Protestant,  half  of  that  nvgnber  bdng  Dis-  * 
3enters,'.apd  the  other  six- mOlions  R<»nan  Catholics ;  that  for  these  $00,000  memt«rs.oC 
the  J^staJl^lished  Church>  there. was  a<ol^rgy)  who  ei^yed  a.prop^y  whichr  according  to 
the  best  calculation;  he  could,make,  BBj^junted  to^^^OO^OPOA  ..-AndhQw  did  these  well 
paid  Prote^8iit.cle.rg3rinen,  nho  were  about  1500  in  ni^^ber,.  perform  their  duties  t ,  Ac- 
cording to  the  result.of  all.  the -enquiries  that. he  had  madci.-he  was  <M>nvinced  that  they, 
were  very  deficient. in  the  perfonnance..of  their^  duties*  >_  In  |,^18  the  total  number  of 
beneficed  clergy  was  1289;  out  of  these,  75.8  were  vesideht,  and  ^31. were  non-reok^ent. 
He  had  rmade  an  abslMct  ftom.a  tttum  laid  before  the  house  of  the  number  of  resident 
and  non-eresident  deisyin  the  diocese  of  Wnterford  and  Lismore.  There  were  four  resi- 
dent re<^rs,  and.nlneteen  who  were  non-resident;  of- vicars,  there  were  thirteen  resident, 
and  thijrteen. non-resident ;  and  there  was  only  one  curate  who  was  .resident*  From  this 
statement  it  appeared  that  oaX,  of  fifty  individuals,  only  eighteea  were  reride&t  He  )iad 
been  infimned  that  three  individuals,  who  had  held  the  primacy  of  Ireland,  had  died  . 
word}  800,0001  each.  .  He  .had  been  trying  tp.  get  the  probate  of.  then:  wills,  but  had 
not  succeeded,  (a,  laugh)  He  was  sure,  however,  that  his  statement  was  correct  Ha 
then  proceeded  to  read  a  list  of  many  clergymen  who  had  pluralities,  most  of  whom,  he. 
said,  held  three  or  four  benefices  of  considerable  value,  while  they  paid  their  cufatesoit 
a  low  rate.  After  asserting  that  die  Church^of  Ireland  was. three  times  as  jich  as  Uiat  o^ 
Er^^d,  the  honourable  gentleman  moved  the  followingjresolution,  **  that  it  is  expedient 
to  enqmre  whether  the  present  Church  establishment  of  Ireland  be  not  more  than  com- 
mensurate to  the  services  performed,  both  as  regards  the  number .  of  persons  employed, 
and  the  incomes  they  receive.'* 

Mr.  SUmky  opposed  the  motion,  and  compUuned  of  the  exaggerated  statement  that 
had  gone  forth  respecting  the  amount  of  Church  property  in  Irehmd.  >  He  contended  thati 
as  a  measure  of  finance  the  enquiry  would  be  unnecessary  and  ui^ust,  and  as  a  vieasure 
of  condliadon,  it  ii^ould  be  worse  than  useless.  The  modon  had  no  tendency  to  relieve 
the  Irish  peasant,  as  the  landlord  would  derive  all  the  benefit  from  whatever  diminution 
of  tithe  mlgiit  take  place.  Ireland  laboured  under  four  .principal  wants,  neither  of  .which, 
could  be  relieved  by  the  proposed  enquiry.  A  want  of  resident  gentry,,  a  want  of  cai 
pital,  a  want  of  employment,,  and  a  want  of  adequate  education. 

Mr.  Dawson  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  exaggeration  respecting  the  wealth 
of  the  Church,  and  begged  to  bear  testimony  to  the  meritorious  character  of  the  Protes- 
tant clergy  throughout  IreUnd,'fbr  where  the  Ftotestant. Church. was  most- established 
in  that  country,  there  the  greatest  share  of  public  industry,  prosperity,  quiet  and  gooc( 
order  prevailed.    He  should  therefore  oppose  the  motion. 

JIfr.  Robertson  thought  there  were  but  two  modes  by  which  it  was  possible  to  restore 
peace  and  tranquillity  to  Ireland.  The  one  was  to  admit  the  Roman  Catholic  elergy  to 
a  participation  of  tithes,  and  the  other  to  unite  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  PUmket  replied  to  several  observations  of  Mr.  Hume  with  much  humour.  He 
considered  him  no  Iriend  of  Church  establishments.  "  He  spoke*'  continued  ^r.  Plun- 
kett,  *'  of  America  as  a  model  in  this  respect.  Take  notice,  Mr..  Speaker,  and  let  the 
house,  I  conjure  it,  well  remember,  that  this  is  the  i9odel  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
proposes  to  us.  He  would  have  us  throw  away  our  venerable  institutions,  our  old  esta- 
blishments, and  our  ancient  forms,  and  adopt  those  of  America  in  their  stead."  If  they 
began  with  the  Church,  let  the  landholder  look  to  himself,  and  let  the  fundholder  also 
take  care. of  himself,  as  he  lay  even  more  conveniently  than  tl>e  landholder.  iHe  would 
beg  to  advert  to  one  of  the  numerdus  ejtaggerations  of  the  honourable  member  for  Aber- 
deen :  he  had  stated  that  there  were  upwards  of  300  or  400  dergymen  who  were  absen- 
tees. He  (Mr.  Plunkett)  did  not  exactly  know  the  number,  but  he  believed  a  hundred 
or  two  would  not  be  thought  material,  when  he  came  to  state  what  the  numbers  really 
were. 

Mr,  Bume,  across  the  table,  said  there  were  531. 

Mr.  Pl^i^kett,  in  continiiation,  s'ftid  that  he  feared  he  should  hardly  get  credit  ^ith 
die  house  when.he  said,  that  if  they  struck  off  the  500  from  that  number^  the  remaining 
31  would  be  a  con^derable  exaggeration. 

Sir- Francis  Burdett  addressed  himself  to  the  house  with  his  usuallngenuity,  but  did 
not  say  mudi  that  bore  immediately  upon  the  9iO>j<ct'uAder(  debase.    .  .  j 
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Mn  JL  Fmnttr  contradicted  the  honoarabto  mover's  odciiiatSfltii  respecting  the  small 
number  of  Protet tanta  hi  Ireland,  and  aaid  that  he  wovU  be  filUycjitttfUed  m  Meting 
that  5-8tha  of  the  population  of  Ulster  were  PrDtestaota—^cglailatien  which  weniil 
giTe  1,250,000  Protestants  for  Ulster  alone.  Though  in  the  country  parts  of  Lfeinster, 
as  disdngnished  from  the  towns,  the  CathoGcs  were  much  more  numerous  than  tibe 
Protestants,  still,  upon  the  whole,  the  Protestants  were  in  proportion  to  the  Catholics  a^ 
one  to  five ;  in  Munster,  they  were  as  one  to  twelve ;  «nd  in  Cdttnaught,  as  one  to 
twenty-four.  This  calculation  would  give  about  300,000  Psotestants  *  to  Leinster, 
200,000  to  Munster,  and  40,000  to  Conriaught;  and  would  make  the  total  amcMtnteif 
Protestants  in  all  the  provinces  of  Ireland  about  1,800,000.  This  calculation  shewed 
that  the  Protestants  were  to  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  not  to  the  numerical  proportion 
of  1  to  14,  as  the  honourable  member  for  Aberdeen  had  Jtated>  Imt -in  the  numeilcid 
proportion  of  1  to  4.  If,  then,  one-fourth  of  the  population  ef  Ireland  wetePraiBstaiit,- 
00|^t  they  to  proceed  ra^y  to  destroy  the  property  of  its  Church  estabhshaient  incudes 
to  conciliate  the  religious  pngndices  ^  the  remainder  of  its  inhabitants  ?  Another  as- 
sumption which  the  honoorable  member  for  Aberdeen  had  made  was,  ttiat  the  ecdesi^ 
astical  property  of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  amounted  to  3,900,  OOOA  Now  it 
was  impossible  for  a  moment  to-  admit  the  correctness  of  Uds  assumption  without  contra- 
dicting the  evidence  of  their  senses.  The  bishops  of  Ireland  on  an  average  did  not 
receive  more  than  5000iL  a  year.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  tithes,  he  would  prove 
that  the  hononiahle  member  for  Aberdeen  had  also  been  guilty  of  great  exaggeration^ 
The  niMkiber  of  parishes  in  Ireland  was  4,500.  Now  in  84  of  them,  taken  indiscrimi- 
nately, Uie  value  of  the  tithes  had  been  ascertained  under  the  last  tithe  compodtifQn  act« 
Thie  average  value  of  each  was  4r0i^ ;  and  he  concaved  that  this  average  was  rather  too 
great  iat  the  whole  of  Ixefamd.  Taking  the  tithes  of  all  the  parishes  in  Ireland  at  fliis 
average,  -the  total  amount  would  foil  riiort  of  1,000,0002.  steeling.  Of  these  tithes  one- 
third,  at  least,  werein  the  hands  of  the  laity';  so  that  the  tithes  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  would  not  much  exceed  600,000^ 

jifr.  Hwm$  rese  again  in  reply,  and  referred  the  hofcue  to  the  returns  and  puUications 
from  whence  he  had  derived  his  infotmation. 

The  house  then  divided,  when  the  numbers  were 

For  the  motion    70.        Against  it    152.       Majority    73. 

By  way  of  supplement  to  Mr.  L.  Forster's  estimate  of  the  vakicf  of 
tithes  in  Ireland,  we  are  desirous  of  offering  the  following  calculation, 
as  a  fair  mode  of  ascertaining  bow  nearly  Mr.  Hume's  statement  of 
3,600,0001.  approaches  to  the  trulli. 

Statute  acres  in  Ireland      .       •      .  20,000,000 .                                   .      . 

Waste  bog-moufitatn-Lake        .      »  *   5,000,000 

Cttldvsted  land,  in  IieMnd        .      .  .      .      ...       15,000,000 

Tithe  of  15  miltton  acttes  by  the  1  .^^  j.^^, 

hut  return,  outage  8d;  per  acre  5  »vv,uuu«. 
.  Dedaot  one  quarter,  for  fiee  land  i 

'   agiatmenu,  and  lay  impiropri-  >  125,000 
ations       .;.../ 

-      Irish  CHimcB      •      .  -  .       1    '^ 875,0001. 


100,000i: 


Tetal-wveaae  (if  pMd)     «.*«...«      475,000t     . 

Upontfae  sub}^ct  of  tfthes,  as  a  general  question^  and  the  character 
of  the  Irish  clergy,  we  have  much  greater  satisfaction  in  referring  to 
an  extract  from  Mr.  North's  brilliant  speech,  delivered  in  the  House 
of  CominoBSy  May  10|  in  reply  to  Lcnrd  Althorp's  motion  for  an  ea*^ 
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t^ulry  into  tKe  fttate. of  Ireland,  than  in  offering  any  observations  of 
our  owo*  Tfaia  speecli  contains  th^  best  ansv^ers  w^  have  ever  se^n  to 
three  of  the  iinportant  interrogations  proposed  by  "  TherQucarist'^'  of 
Bishot), Berkley ;  viz. 

"  Whether  all  ways  of  spending  a  fortune  be  of  equal  benefit  to  the 
public^  and  what  sort  of  men  are  aptest  to  run  into  ah  improper 
expense?"  xj  . 

"  If  the  revenues  allotted  for  the  encouragement  of  religion  and 
learning  were,  made  hereditary,  in  the  hands  of  a  dozen  lay  lord's,  an^ 
as  many  overgrown  commoners,  whether  the  public  would  be  much 
thebetter  f^wr  it?" 

"  What  is  there  in  the  clergy  to  create  a  jealousy  in  the  public  ?  or 
would  the  public  lose  by  it,  if  every  squire  in  the  land  wore  a  black 
coat,  said  his  prayers,  and  were  obliged  to  reside  ?" 

Mr.  North  said  he  hoped  he  would  be  permitted  to  say  one  word  upon  the  state  of 
the  Chnrch  In  Ireland.  He  feared  this  might  he  thought  somewhat  hrregular,  as  thi? 
8ulr|ect  had  already  been  treated'.in  a  separate  debate«_  However,  it  had  been  introduced 
by  seTeral  members  in  the  present  one,  and  was  indeed  vitaUy  connected  with  the  gene- 
ral state  of  Ireland.  He  protested  against  b^ng  called  "upon  now  to  enquire  whether  or 
not  the  Protestant  Church,  in  its  present  form,  ought  originally  to  hare  been  established. 
^t  the  present  day  that  was  no  legitimate  sul^ect  of  discussion  in  parliament  It  might 
be  considered  by  the  historian — ^it  might  amu$e  a  speculative  man  in  his  cabinet,  tfr 
amongst  his  books,  but  it  wa^  no  fit  theme  for  practical  legislation  or  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. He  found  the  Protestant  Church  established,  and  the  only  questions. he  felt 
nimself  at  liberty  to  ask,  in  taking  this  rapid  survey  of  the  state  of  society  in  Irdand, 
was,  what  was  the  character  of  that  Church  ?  He  hi^  lived  with  the  Protestant  clergy  of 
Ireland  from  his  youth.  The  men  whom  he  most  loved  and  respected,  and  with  whom 
he  had  been  linked  in  the  closest  habits  of  friendship  and  regard,  were  members  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  Ireland.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  them,  and  he  Would 
say,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  was  no  class  of  men  in  Ireland  so  dis- 
tinguished for  its  worth,  for  its  talents,  for  its  virtues,  aye,  and  for  its  liberality.  The 
prelates  and  dignitaries  of  that  Church  might  look  back,  without  a  blush,  to  their  great 
predecessors ;  they  had  not  follen  from  their  fame,  and  might  still  boast  and  still  emulate 
the  leanwig  of  Usher,  the  piety  of  3edel,  and  the  genius  of  Berkley.  .  No  man  respected 
more  than  he  (Mr.  N.)  did  the  country  gentlemen  of  Ireland.  On  them  rested  his  chief 
hope  for  the  improvement  of  his  country  ;  hut  if  they  would  array  themselves  in  hostility 
to  that  Church  of  which  they  ought  to  be  the  protectors ;  if  they  wmUL  asstune  an  offen- 
sive attitude  and  invite  an  unpleasant  comparison,  he  must  say,  that' being  called  upon 
as  a  disinterested  spectator  to  decide  between  these  two  classes  of  men,  he  would  give 
the  palm  of  merit  to  the  clergy.  For  his  part  he  would  own- (however  much  it  might 
surprise  some  gentlemen)  hte  was  not  the  least  displeased  to  see  an  archbishop  of  Cashel, 
or  an  archbishop  of  Tuam,  in  possession  of  six  or  seven ,  thousand  a  year,  and  could  not 
conceive  why  such  an  individual  might  not  spend  his  income  in  a  manner  fhlly  as  bene- 
ficial as  a  duke  of  Leinster,  or  a  duke  of  Devonshure.  But  that  was  not  stating  the  case 
as  it  ought  to  be  stated.  The  chances  were,  that  this  income  would  be  spent  a  great  deal 
more  beneficially.  When  an  Irish  Protestant  clergyman  was  selectjed  for  bis  talents,  or 
his  virtues,  and  promoted  to  a  bishoprick  of  Ferns,  or  of  Limerick,  he  went  down  to  his 
new  diocese,  there  to  meet  and  recognize  the  friends  and  companions  perhaps  of  his  early 
life — ^men  vrith  whose  merit  he  was  acquainted,  with  whose  wishes  and  whose  feelings  he 
sympathisedy  who  ha&ed  his  arrival  amongst  tliem  with  pleasure,  and  who,  cheered  and 
l^laddened  by  his  presence  and  advice,  were  ready  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  general 
improvement  of  the  country.  Was  the  case  of  the  Irish  nobleman,  or  great  landed  pro- 
prietor, exactly  similar  ?  Educated  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford,  he  received  his  first  impres- 
sioBS^-^ose  hnpressiOBS  which  were  most  Evely  and  most  permanent  at  a  distance  from 
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1u»  native  lapd.  He  thenviaited  the  Continent,  spent  some  two  or  three  years  in  Italj^ 
in  Germany,  or  Greece,  and  at  length  returned  to  Ireland  to  take  possession  of  the  estates 
of  his  anceetofs.  •  He  returned,  no  doubt,  with  the  most  laudable  resolutions  to  enoou- 
lagecultrvBtion  an^  imfroveme^l^  aad^  Ifae  fot  «tcp.he  took  towards  k  was,  examining 
the  leases  made  by  his  iktfaer.  In  nne'  he  found  that  the  best  improved  rent  ^was^nq^ 
reserved ;  another  was  vwd  as  a  freehold  to  ctnnmence  ia  future ;.  in.  a  third  the  proper 
covenants  reqmred  by  the  family  stttiementB  were  not  inserted.  Accordingly  he  dire<^ 
ejectmietits  to  be  brought,  plated  trees,  built  cottages,  and  created  forty-shilling  free- 
holders. After  a  while,  however,  he  discovered  that  his  planting  and  his  building,  his 
politics  and  his  law,  did  not  frilly  ansvef  .liis  ^aj^ectatitms.-  He  became  tired  and -dis- 
gusted, with  a. country  which  had  a. cold  claim  .upon  his  duty,  and  none  at  all  on  his.af? 
foctions,  and  went  to  England,  while  those,  whose  humbler  fortunes  had  fixed  them  in 
their  native  land,  heard  no  'more  of  him  until,  j^haps;  they  saw  in  tile  newspapers  that 
«ther  in  that  or  in  the  other  house  of  parliament,  in  a  debate  upon  the  state  of  Ireland, 
he  had  indulged  in.  inviifious  .raflections  upon  the  reveniies  of,  the  Chwch.  He  really 
bad  no  desire  to  say  .disagreeable  things  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  Iceland,  and  he 
knew  well  how  many  of  ^em  there  were  who  by  no  means  answered  this  description, 
who,  brought  up  in  their  own  cohhtry,  lored  it,  resided  in  it,  and  were  anxiously  and 
cneijsetically  employed  in  diflftising  aroimd  them  the  Uesnngs  of  order  and  civilisation. 


(The  two  important  Debates  in  the  House  (tf  Lordsi  the- one  an  the 
Bill  to  confer  Elective  Franchise  on  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England, 
and  the  other  on' the  Tithes  of  Ireland,  we  reserve  for,  a  future  Number^ 
in  order  that  the  subject  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church  may  be  brentgbt 
before  our  readers  at  one  view,  comprehending  the  dkscuseions  of  the  last 
and  the  present  Session,  For  a  similar  reason  we  now  abstain  from  any 
observations  on  the  foregoing  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.) 
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LAW  PROCEEDINGS 

RELAfiVE  TO  THE  CHURCH. 


COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH,   Drinitt' Teem,  1^24.. 

Thb  KiNQ  V.  THE  Bishop  of  PsTEiiBORoyoH.. 

S  Barnewalland  CreswelTs  Reports^  p,  47. 

^4^  to  the  power  of  Bishopa  to  appoint  the  Saktriesof  Citrates  of 
Resident  IncunAefUs,  J' 

In  our  last  number  (vide  Oaies  v.  Chambers,  anie  p.  27 4. J  we  noticed 
a  proceeding  in  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury  arising  out  of  a  dis* 
pute  between  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wetherall,  the  Rector  df  Byfield,  in  the 
County  of  Northampton,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Paris  his  licensed  Curate; 
In  that  court  the  proceeding  instituted  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Paris  was  dis* 
missed  with  costs. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  having,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Paris,  issued  hia  Monition  (being  a  summary  ecclesiastical  process)  for 
payment  of  Mr.  Paris's  salary,  to  a  larger  amount  than  Mr.  Wetherall 
had  agreed  to  pay,  Mr.  Wetherall  now  applied  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  to  prohibit  his  Lordship  from  proceeding  by  sequestration  to 
enforce  such  pajrment,  under  the  following  drcumstances ;  viz.  Mr. 
Wetherall,  being  generally  resident  on  his  benefice  and' discharging  his 
duties,  but  desirous  of  having  some  assistance,  and  particulany  with 
reference  to  a  school  which  he  had  established,  and  with  a  view  to  oc-^ 
casional  absence^  engaged  Mr.  Paris  as  his  Curate  at  a  yearly  stipend  of 
100/.  with  power  to  either  party  to  put  an  end  to  the  contract  on  three 
months'  notice;  and  having  so  done,  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  Peterbo- 
rough  to  license  Mr.  Paris.  The  Bishop  approved  of  the  nomination; 
but  thought  it  was  not  in  his  discretion  under  the  statute,  to  allow 
a  less  salary  than  120L  a  year;  and  accordingly,  a  licence  issued^ 
fixing  the  salary  at  that  sum,  notwithstanding,  Mr.  Wetherall  remon* 
Btrated  against  it,  and  insisted  that  the  Bishop  might  allow  less;  Dif* 
ferences  shortly  afterwards  having  arisen  between  Mr.  Wetherall  and 
his  Curate,  the  latter  refused  to  quit  the  curacy,  and  claimed  his  salary 
at  the  rate  of  120L  per  annum,  which  being  denied  to  him,  he  made 
his  complaint  to  the  Bishop,  who  issued  his  Monition  requiring  Mr. 
Wetherall  to  pay  the  curate's  salary,  but  without  specifying  the  amount. 

Mr.  Wetherall  soon  after  this,  received  from  his  churchwardens  a 
copy  of  a  licence  similar  to  the  original  licence,  but  having  a  memo- 
randum stating  t)!at  the  1201,  was  assigncfd  by  mistake,  and  that  the 
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Btsbop,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  reduce  it  to  100/.  the  stipend 
ttBsigned  on  the  nomination. 

In  delivering  the  juJ^ent  of  the  Court,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  ob- 
served, that  '*  the  alteration  of  the  salary  thus  made,  came  too  late  to 
give  to  the  case  the  character  of  a  Curate,  licensed  at  the  request  of  the 
incumbent,  with  a  salary  assigned  by  the  incumbent's  consent ;  and  the 
question,  therefore,  was  whether  a  Curate  could  proceed  by  monition  for 
recovery  of  a  salary  assigned  by  the  Bishop  without  tJte  c(msent  of  the 
incumbent ;  the  incumbent  being  resident  on  his  benefice,  and  discharging 
the  duties  genc^rally,  but  desirous  of  the  assistance  of  a  curate." 

"The  procee^ng  by  monition,'*  continued  his  Lordship,  "is  not 
according  to*  the  general  colirse  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Law,  and  can  be 
resorted  to  only  where  it  is  given  by  Act  of  Parliament:  and  it  has  been 
argued  against  the  relief,  claimed  by  Mr.  Wettierall,  that  this  proceed- 
ing is  given  generally  for  the  tecovery'of  the  curate's  salary  by  tlie  .53d 
section  of  the  statute  57  Geo.  ^.  ch.  99.,  by  which  section  it  is  enacted 
*  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  tJie  Bishop,  and  he  is  thereby  required,  subject 
tpthe  severdl  provisions  and  restriction^  contained  in  the' act,  to  appoint  to 
every  curate  such  salary  as  is  allowed  and  specified  in  the  act ;  and  every 
licence  to  be  gran^<i  to  a  stipendiary  curate,  under  the  act,  shaU  contain 
and  specify  the  'anufunt  of  the  salary  allowed  by  the  Bishop  to  the  curate^ 
and  in  case  any  difference  shall  arise  between  any  rector,,  ^c,  and  his 
curate,  touching  such  stipend  or  allowance,  or  the  payment  thereof,  the 
Bkhop  Cfn  coneplaint  to  htm  made,  may  and  shall  summarily  hear  gnd 
determine  the  same ;  and  in  case  of  wilful  neglect  or  refusal  to  pay  suck 
stipend  dr  allowance,  he  is  empowered  to  proceed  by  sequestration  or  moni^ 
tiou,*  We  think  this  section  relates  only  to  licences  granted,  and  salaries 
assigned  in  some  way  in  conformity  to  the  Act :;  and  we  are,  therjefore, 
to  enquire  whether  the  salary  in  question  has  been  so  assigned  ?  It  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Curate  of  a  resident  Incumbent,  and  to  an  amount 
to  which  the  Incumbent  did  not  consent :  and  this  proceeding  by  moni- 
tion cannot  be  within  the  Act,  unless  in  every  case  of  a  resident  Incumbent 
deiirous  of  the  assistance  of  a  licensed  Curate,  the  Bishop  has  authority  to 
assign  a  sdlaru  of  greater  amount  than  the  incumbent  is  willing  to  pay. 
Upon  a  careful  review  of  this  Act,  and  of  the  several  statutes  that  pre- 
ceded it,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Bishopi  has  not  such  a  power.  The 
authority  of  the  Bishop  to  refuse  a  licence,  if  he  considers  the  proposed 
stipend  to  be  inadequate,  is  very  difl^rent  from  an  authority  to  increase 
the  proposed  stipend  according  to  his  discretion,  limited  only  by  refer- 
ence to.  the  statutable  allowance  in  other  cases." 

In  the  argument  at  the  bar,  reference  having  been  majde  to  the  seve- 
ral statutes,  which  gave  power  to  Bishops  in  certain  cases  to  appoint  the 
salaries  of  curates^  from  the  statute  of  the  1 2th  Anne,  down  to  the  53d 
Geo.  3.  ch.  149.  (commonly  called  Lord  Harrowby's  act),  inclusive 
ll2  Anne,  stat.  ft.  ch.  12.  36  Geo.  3.  ch.  83.  53  Geo.  3.  ch.  149.  coi»- 
monly  called  Lord  Harrowby's  Act,)  and  which  several  statutes  were  re- 
pea}^  by  the  57  Geo.  3.  ch.  99.  (now  in  force,)  his  Lordship  pro^ 
ceeded  to  take  an  elaborate  revieyv  of  the  provisions  of  those  statutes. 
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in  order  to  show  that  they  iqppli^  ooly  .to  eases  ^jSwrn-rmimt  lacum*- 
l>eiit8  ;  and  in  result  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  Court  that  '*  upon 
this  view  of  these  statutes  it  i(»  plain  that  jhc^,  did  not  .authorisa  the 
Bishop  to  ^x  the  salary  of  a  Curate  Qtskreaidetii  Incun^bent^.^t^/iaifki^ 
consent  of  such  Incumben.t.*' 

With  respect  to  the  now  existiug  statute,  57  GeOvS*  ch.  99,  wlu<4i 
'*  passed  for  the  purpQSQ.of  explahiin|r  soine  of  the  provisions  o^  the 
former  Acts,  and  of  adding  others/'  his  Lordship  observed,  f'  This  Act 
enibraqes  several  other  subjects,  a«  well  as  the  licensing,  of  Curates^  and 
assignment  of  their  salariejS :  and  unon^.an  attentive  perusal^  it  appears 
that  almost  every  clause  on  this  suhj^eot  is  .taken  from  some  clause  in 
one  of  the'  former  Actpi,  yvith  sppne  variations  and  improvements,  jnit 
without  any  alteration  important  to  the  present  question.  TheonlsK 
clause  on  this  subject  entirely  i^w  is  the  50th  Section,,  which  empower^ 
the  Bishop  to  appoint  a  Cprate  with  such  a  stipend  as  i^  therein  men^ 
tioned,  when  it  shall  be  made  appear  to  him,  that  by  reason  of  the  num-^ 
ber  of  churches  or.  chapels  belonging  to  any  benefice,  or  their  distance 
from  each  other,  or  the  distance  of  the  Incumbeiit's  residence  from  any 
of  them,  or  the  negligence  of  (he  Incuipbent,  the  ecclesiastical  duties  oi 
the  benefice  are  inadequaiely  performed*  Tii^  case  now  before  th^ 
court  is  not  of  this  description.  And  having  detailed  and  co^men^d 
so  n^inutely  on  the  clauses  in  .the  former  Acts,  is  wholly  unnecessary  tq 
refer  ^particularly  to  the  corresponding  clauses  in  the  new  Act,  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  w^  fii^d  nothing  in  the  new  Act  that  can  authorise 
the  Court  to  .consider  the  Cfise  now  before  usa3  falling  within  the  scope 
of  the  53d  section.^  It  is  no  partof  our  duty  ^to  pronqunce  an  opjniqiv 
upon  the  expediency  of  giving  to.thje  ordinary  ar  direct  authority  to  a|H 
point  a  salary  to  the  Curate  of  a  resident  Incunabent,  W^  learn  feom 
these  Acts  that  the  legislature  h^s  thougl^t.it  expedient  to  give  jto  the 
ordinary  a  power  of  fixing  '^Curate's  sjtipend  in  pertaincases,  and  widiin^ 
certain  restrictions.  If  the  po.wer  is  not.  given  in  other  cases,  we.o^g|ife 
to  infer  thajt  the  legislature  has  not  hither  p.  thought  it  expedient  to^iye 
the  power :  whether  from  an  apprehension,  that  resident  Incumbentg 
might  be  thereby  deterred  from  takjng  an  assistant  to  the  performance 
of  their  /duties,  or  for  what  other  cause,  it  is  not  our  business  to  ia-^ 
quire.  Our  judgment  on  the  present  case  is  given  with  reference  to  i% 
own  peculiar  circumstances,  viz.  the  assignment  of  a  salary  tp  the  Curate 
of  a  resident  Incumbent,  greater  in  amount,  th^  the  Incumbent,  l^d 
proposed  pr  consented  to.  .  Oiir  judgment,  therefor^,  is  not  a  decisiojK^, 
upon  the  general  question  as^  tp  the  effect  of  a  salary  a^isigi^ted.taa. 
Curate  of  a  r^side^t  Incumbent  in  conformity  to  his  owi)i  proppsal,  nor 
upon  the  authority  of  the. Bishop. to  entertain,  in  any  case,  a  sujit  for  a 
Curate's  salary  i|i  a  formal  manner,  according  to  the  course,and  usage  of 
th^  Ecclesiastical  Law :  but  I  cannot  abstain  from  r^markingi  that  thc^ 
^  power  to  proceed  by  monition  in  any  case  regarding,  the  stipend  of  the 

Curate  of  a  *  refid^it  Incumbent  is  so  questionable,  that  it  m^y  be  a  &C 

*  We  apprehend  the  word  **  nofi-re«ui«nr'  was  |^ep  used:  it  appears  so  in 
i  anPlher  report  which' we  haVe  seen  of  this  case.  *  "   " 
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subject  fer  the  considetfttton  of  thtf  tegkh^re*  One  orOie  dWeeU  of 
the«e  Btatales  appears  to  be- the  maintenance  and  provision  of  Curates. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Reverend  Prelate,  against  whom  this  applica^ 
tion^  was  ihad6,  thought  that  he  was  acting  in  pursuance  of  this  t>b}ect, 
and  discharging  a  duty  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute ;  but 
Ive  think  he  has  been  mistaken  in  the  application  of  the  statute  to  this 
jparticidar  case,  and  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  Rule  for  a  prcdii-* 
bitioa  must  be  made  absolute." 

'  And  accordingly  Mr.  Wetherall  obtained  the  relief  which  he  aoi^t. 
'  By  this  important  decision,  we  ap|>reheild)  the  law  is  now  4H>mjdetely 
established  th'at^  esccept  m  the  oases  provided  for  by  the  53d  section 
of  the  statute,  57  Geo«  3.,  as  before  ndrticed^'  no  authority  is  vested  in 
the  Bishops' to  regulate  the  salaries  t6  be  paid  to  the  Curates  of  resi-- 
dent  Incumbents.  A  contrary  praetiee»  We  belie Ve,  has  generally  pre- 
vailed;  and,  indeed,  the  langua^  of  Lord  HaJ?rowby's  Act,  and  of 
the  present  statute  upon  this  subject  is,  in  many  places,  so  loose  ttnd 
ambiguous,  that  we  are  not  surprised  such  irregularity  should  readily 
have  obtaiiDted.  The  Enactments  of  those  statutes,  as  applicable  to  the 
question  hare,  however^  been  so  fully  and  satisfactorily  commented 
upon,  and  expounded  by  the  Court  in  their  Judgment,  now  under  our 
review,  that  we  doubt  not  theii;  decision  will  as  readily  operate  to  cor<» 
tect  the  mistaken  apprehension  hitherto  entertained;  and  in  case  of 
any  future  doubt  upon  the  proper  construction  of  those  statutes,  will 
be  found  to  afford  the  best  explanation  of  them. 

By  the  Ecclesiastical  Canons,  36  and  48,  (Jas.  I.  anno.  1603,)  it  is 
j^ovidedj  that  no  person  shall  be  suffered  to  preach,  catechise,  or  be  a 
lecturer, -in  any  parish  churdv  &c.  except  he  be  licensed  el&er  by  the 
Archbishop,  or  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  And  that  no  Curate  or 
Minister  mail  be  permitted  to  serve  in  any  place  without  examination 
and  admission  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  Qrdinarv  of  the  plaoei^ 
having  Episcopal  jurisdiction,  under  his  band  and  seftl,  having  respect 
to  the  greatness  of  the  cure,  and  raeetness  of  the  party.  These  (^n« 
stitutions  of  the  Church,  however,  neither  could,'  nor  have  effected  to 
Vest  any  power  in  the  Bishops,  to  interfere  in  matters  of  pecuniary 
arrangement  between  Incumbents  and  their  assistant  Cuiates ;  but  are 
directed  sdelyto  their  legitimate  object)  the  silfBdfette  quahficatiomi  of 
Ministers  to  undertake  their  sacred  offices.  To  authorize  the  inter- 
ference of  the  heads  of  the  Church,  in  assigning  salaries  to  aasistaat 
Curates,  legislative  enlictments  were  necessary^  and  these,  as  already 
observed,  do  not  extend  to  the  cases  of  resident  Inciunbents  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  their  benefices.  With  respect  to  them,  therefore,  it 
Seems  clear,  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  contracts  they  think 
proper  with  their  Curates,  both  as  to  amount  of  salary,  and  the  period 
of  thne  for  which  they  are  engaged.  And  that  any  questicms  which 
may  arise  between  them,  must  be  determined  by  the  safne  rules  of  law 
which  determine  all  other  contracts  of  hiringr^viz.  that  the  Incumbent 
must  pay  to  his  Curate  the  salary  stipukfed  between  them  ;  or,  if  none 
tras  stipulated,  then  a  rea^ona^fe^satisfaction,  adeq^uate  to  the  service, 
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and  to  be  aiicer^ined  hj  &  jiiry,  in  an  Bc£imi  titiaw,  hcied6  the  pht^es 
differ  re^pefcting  it.  Ahd  farther,  that  the  'Ineiunbefirt  tafiAot  disWiiiest 
his  Curate  witfaoutjust  caas^»  before- the  time  hafs  spired  for  which  he 
was  engaged^buvtheii^  that  hei^  removabte  -at  pleiisure.  - 

The  opinion  giren^  "extra^jiidiciall^,  by  Lord  MansfieM,:  upon  a  ease 
before  hiiii,  (;Martyh  V.  Hind.  €owper's  Repms^  440.)  that  "Curates^ 
if  not  licensed,  are  iremorableat  pleasure ;  bttt,  if  licensed,  are  renK>T^ 
able  only  isahmoixf^  as  for  instance^  by  conls^t  of  the 'Bishol),  or n^teK^ 
the  Rector  ddes  the  dtfty  himselfi'*  is  in  contradiction  to'sever^d  prebd&ig 
authorities.  Unless  it  be  trnderstood^  Us  we  think '  is  Hi^  eort^  con- 
tftrudtibn;  to  apply  only  to  Curates,  properly  so  ca^led^  irh»  havethd 
cwdm  animarum  entrtisted  to  them,  either  on  their  naminadon  to  per- 
petual CuriJcies,  or,  pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  fneftifito^st,  and  not 
to  the  assistant  Curatas  of  resident  Rectors,  or  Vicars. 

In  the  dispute  between  Mr.  Wetherall  and  bis  Cursfie,  it  ^ppe^rs*  by 
the  proceeding^  in  the  Court  of  -Atches,  noticed  in  our  last  Number, 
iJiat  Mr.  Paris  refused  to  quit  the  Curacy,  although  disniisfiHsd  by  Mr. 
Wetherall^  noticej  given  pursuant  tothO'Contrabt  between -them,  which 
must  hav^  been  upon  the  ground^  that,  as  a  Curate  licensed  by  the 
Bishop,  he  was  not  removable  by  hid  Rectory  without  the  Bishop's  con- 
sent—a  view  of  thesubject  whiph  seem^ahoto  have  been  taken  by  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough;  or  those  who  acted'  for  his  Lordfehip,  in  en- 
deavouring to  enforce  payment  of  Mr.  Parish  salary,  fi>f  a  periodmib- 
s^equent  to  his  dismissal.  Upon  a  careful  investigation  of  tiie  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  bearing  upon  the  question j^  we  are  dearly  of 
opinion,  that  Mr.  Paris  wai  removable  without  the  Bishop'it  consent,  by 
a  notice  given  pursuant  to  the  engagement  subsisting  between  him  and 
his  Rector  l  and  that,  in  ordin^y  eases,  a  resident  Rector  wishing  to 
resume  the  duties  pf  his  Church,  tnay  remove  his  Ctiratis  at  the  expira- 
tion of  die  time  for  which  he  was  engi^ed,  without  first  detaining  the 
consent  of  the  Bishop,  although  the  Curate  had  previously  been 
licensed  by  him« 
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Lewis  ani)'  Another  ».  Youkg,  BArt. 

1«  iPriceVJ?€}H)rte,'p.  a94. 

.    ('As  to  Tithes  qf  Grdjis^  cut  green  for  Caifie.) 

The  Plaintiffs,  claiming  to  be  the  owners  arid  proprietors  of  the  Tithes 
of  com,  grdhif  and  hay,  and^all  otHltr  tithes  itfhatsoever,  arising  in  the 
parsonage  of  Cannorr,  in  the  parish  of  Vookham,  Berks,  instituted  this 
Suit  against  the  Defendant,  as  thte  bccupier  of  a  farm,  within  the  limits 
of  the  parsonage^  in  ordef  to  compel  the  Defendant  to  ]pay  them  for  the 
tjthe  of  cloter,  vetches,  and  other  grasses,'  or  food,  ttit  green,  and  used 
hy'ihe  Defendant  to  feed  his  hxshandry  horses^ 
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The  Plmntiffib  £uled:ta  establisli  their  title  to  any  ddier  .Tithes  tlum. 
those  of  eorn»  grain,  mid  hay ;  but  in  respelst  of  their  right  to  the  TitW' 
of  Hay,  insisted  that,  by  necessary  consequence  of  Law,  they  were,  en* 
titled  also  to  the  tithes  noW  sought  to  be  recovered,  as  being  tithes, 
^usdem  generis ;  .and  th^y  argued,  as  a  general  proposition,  in  support 
of  their  claim,,  that  all  prsedial. tithes  are  diie,  and  the  right  to  them 
complete,  as  soon  as  the  titfaaUe article  is  severed  from  the  soil:  and, 
therefore,  that  9uch  right  cannot  be  varied,:  or  controlled  by  any  sub-^. 
sequent  diqiosition  of  Sat  produce,  by.  the  Occupier  of  the  Ujnd. 

On  the  part  of  the  Defendant  it  was  urged,  that  the  articlea  in  ques-. 
tion,  in  the  state  in  .which  the  tit^e  of  them  wa»  now  soi^bt  by  the 
Plaintiffit,  were  nether  in  irpecte,  nor  in  genere,  hay  ;~'that  a  Modus, 
payable  for. hay,  would  not  protect  them-.r-rand  that  they  could 
not  be  tithed  either  with .  respect,  to  the  setting  out,  or  the  carrying, 
away,  as  h^y  usust  necessarily  be ;  but  were  .wholly  in  the  nature  of 
agistment  jtithe.  And  it  was  insisted,  therefore,  that  the  purpose  for 
which  these  articles  were  cut,  before  they  became  ripe,  and/the  use  to 
which  tl^ey  were  applied  in  that  state,  did  change:  the  character  of  the 
tithable  matter,,  and  vary  the  right  of  the  tithe-iowner ;  so  that,  if  cut 
green,  and  ysed-  for  the  food  of  cattle,  as  in  the  present  instance,  it 
might  be  a  smaH  tithe,  and  belong  to  tlie  Vicar.;  but^  otherwise,  if 
suiered  to  become  htiy,  urduld  be  a  great  tithe,,  and,  unless  there  should 
be  an  Endowi^entof  it,.wotdd,  as  such,  be  due  to. the  Sector*  '  And 
the  instances  of  clover,  aud  other  grasses,  left  for  s^ed,  were  relied, 
upon. as  establishing  the  position^  tlmt  a  chafige  of  interest,  as  to  the. 
party  entitled  to  the  tithe,  may  be  ei&cted  by  aqt  of  the  farmer  ia 
applying  the  subject  mittter. 

.  Several  decided  r  cases,  apparently  of  very  contr^ictory  tendency, 
were  cited  on  l>oth  sides,  and  v^  fully  noticed  by  the  Court,  when 
after  time  had  been  taken  to  consider  the  subject,  die  Lord  Chief  Baron 
i^ow  pronounced  theif  Judgment : 

"  As  the  ground  of  my  opinion,''  said  his  Lordship,  "  I  take  it  .to. 
be  an  undeniable  principle  of  tithe-law,  as  it  now  stands^  that  the 
tithe-owner  cannot  control  the  farmer  fli  any  mode  of  husbandry  which 
he  may  think  fit  to  adopt :  and  if  tt  appear,  that  of  two  persons  enti- 
tled to  the  tithes^  one  would  have  a  right  to -take  them,  ^  in  the  event 
of  a  given  mode  of  ctdtivation  being  adopted,  and  that  the  other  would 
be  entitled  if  a  different  course  were  pursued,  those  persons  must  mu-^ 
tually  take  their  chance  of  the  mode  of  husbandry  resorted  to  by  the 
farmer,  provided  there  be  no  collusion  ;  and  neither  would  have  a  right 
to  control  him  in  the  use  to  which  he  might  think  it  right  to  apply 
either  his  hind,  or  the  produce." 

Several  of  the  cases,  cited  in  ^he  argument,  his,  Lordship  then 
shewed,  negatived  the  legal  inference  upon  which  the  Plaintifis  rested 
their  claim,  and  the  gejieral  proposition  which  they  had  advanced  in 
support  of  it — neither  of  which  the  Court  considered  to  be  established. 
The  Authorities  w^ich  have,  decided,  that  clover  and  o(;lier  grasses  suf- 
fered to  stand,  and  afterwards  threshed  for  seed,  are  a  small  tithe,  and 
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sita  the  VicatT^-ahlioi^h  ilrCttl  and  tnadot  into  hay  thqr "would 
bave,beea  a.great  Utfae»>enddue.to4i)e  Im|Hro|vriator4^w«re  ooni^dered 
AS  atcoog  cases  dfaoakigy.. against  the  Plaintiff's  claim,  die  Court  de- 
<^iding  that  thaQnly- difference. batiseen  ^ose  eases  and  thepresent^was 
that  ,tbey  apply  to  different. peciods  of  the  gsrowtli  t>f  the  same  eonnno- 
<iity .;— in  those  cases  .the  right  of  the  Tit^-Owner  being  affected' by 
,the  use  to  vbichvthe  tifhable  matter  is  applieda<4^  ettzi?  of  its  period  of 
production;^in.  this  case  by  4;he  use  to:whk:h.it  is  applied  in-the  b^th* 
ning — ^but  bpth  equally  negativing  the  PlaintifF's  proposkfon& 
..  The  impossibility  also  of,  taking  tbeartieles  in  question- in  kind,  in 
the  same  manner  as.  grain  and  hay  are  tithed,  vras-mucii  observed' upon 
oy  the  Court  as  a  circumstance  rendering  a-  dedsion  in  the  Plaintiff ^s 
favoucv  impassible^  and  although  they  abetanied.  from  giving  any  opi- 
i^iQu  as  to  the  liability,  of  the  Defendant  to  pay  the  titbes-in  question  to 
any^  one,  pr  to  whom,  yet*,  the  inclination  of  their  judgment*  appeared 
clp^ly.to.  be,  that  tith^  was  due  from :the  DeSaHdaxkt^tUB^an  agistment 
tithe;  and  probably,  to  the  Plaintiffs,  if  they  .had  produced  evidence  in 
support  of.  theit  title  to  agistment  .tithe.  •  In-  restdt;  the  Plaintiff's  Bill 
jwas  dismissed,  with  costs»  upon  the  expreiss. ground  that  in;  the  charac- 
ter of  owners  of  the  Qay  tithe,  they  were  not  meodsttmfy  entitled  to  die 
tithe  of  Grass  cut  greed,  and  used  for  thorfood.  of  eattie. 

The  learned  Counsel  for  the  PlaintijSs,  being  dissatisfied  with^tbis'de« 
cision,  applied  for.; a  Case,  in  ocder  that. the  opinion  pf  some  of- the 
Judges^  of  the  Courts  of  Law  might  be  obtained  on  the  question ;  but  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  refu^  the  application,  stating,  that  he  not  only  iiad 
not  su^cient  doubt,  on  the.  subject  himself,  but  that  Jbaving  a>iisuited 
other  Judges  of  great  experience  in  such  matters,  he  had  reason' to 
kno^s  that  such  a  cQurse.  would  be- of  so  .service  to  the  Plaintifis* 
..  .  In  the  Judgment  givep^by  the  Court,  we  entirely  concur.  :  We  appte* 
hend  no  substantial  difference  exists,  whether  the  prodlix^.o^a  field  is 
severed  from  the  soil  by  the  act  of  cattle  feeding  upon  it,  or  by  the 
servant  of  a  farmer  cutting  it  from  time  to  time  for  their  use ;  in  the 
former  case  agistment  tithe  is  clearly  payable  ^o  the  tithe-owner,  and 
frequently  to  a  different  person  from  him  to  whom  tithe  would  have 
been  due  had  the  sam^  produce  been  made  into  hay."  It  is  not  often, 
however,  that  grass  to  any  considerable  extent  is  cut  and  used  green  for 
the  food  of  cattle  ;  aud  therefore  the  present'dedsion  will  not,  we  con- 
ceive, be  o£  very  extensive  application. 


'      .  COURT  GP  KING'S  BENCH,  Trinity  Term,    1824. 
Skinner  ».  Buckice, 
3  Barnewall  and  CreMoell^s  Reports^  p^  !6^    . 
*  .  C^^^^^^r  supplying  Coats  for  the  Use  of  the  Poor.) 

Uron  an  action  against  the  Defendant,,  an  Overseer  of  the  Poor  of  the 
Libertyuof  ^«j^to9  HiU^'  and  othfer  plates,' in  the  coilnty^  of  Middlesex, 
VOL,  I,  NO,  u.  Q  q 
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Id  reeovehpentilM  alleged  to  tere-Meir  inbilrr^'by  IM^  A«r  1 
y/^titt  Ov«raQ«r»  trnftfikid^  ooals  fbr  tfae^  nte  tt  ilie^  woiridi6««^  of  b| 
Liberal  coodrary  to  the  pn>vi8ioi^  o&  thestiilut«^  ilf5'  Geo^  5^  cb.  199\ 
aeo.  6.,  ic^  appeilred  tbet  tbe  Defendtttc^niNHr  ft  eoal-merdntoitj  add  Uiat 
dfufing-tbe  thane  he 'wChKeraecir,B  qimhtirf'of'oefal*  hftdbe^  m^vtd^ 
for  the  workfaofwe,  noroma^ly  by  one  GieuW^'  hi»'bn)thi9r-hf4ftw^  but 
Ibat  the  Defendant  hod  to  mterett  itt  dic^  co^;^but  it  was  •doubtM^ 
upon  the  evidenee,  whether  either  he,  or  Gaub^  made  any  prtrflt'bj 
tiiem.  And  upon  the*  trial,  the  Lord  Chief  Jusiiee  Abbot,  hftvhigf  di* 
rected  the-  Jury  to  find  a  Yerdi^  to  the  DeftndanC,  if  they  v«%fre  of  opi- 
weirtiiat  hedidnot  send  in  the'coad»witfarthe'frievrofittakiiig^af'pih>k^ 
the  Jury  found-  iheir  verdict  for  the  Deftodant  aeoordingly; 

Upon i^Qw moving  the  ConrtforanefrtnalHt^ ^^^  argued  in  atijipoit 
<^the  ap^icatton,  that  although  the  gdodft  vfene  not  0applif»d"wi#i  a 
view  to  jnaidng  a  profit  by  them,  yet  mt  ^e^eing^'hi  any  manner  eon- 
eemed,  direetiy  or:  indirectly,  infUrnishing  the  aame^  was^  equ&By  an 
ofience  wkhia  the  statute. 

The  Ceiiirt  re^aed^the  application^  upon  the-ground  diaiif  the*  Over* 
aeer  luBuelf  had  aup^ted  sdl  the  proviaiona  required  fbr  the  sup^ 
part  of  the  poor,  at  {MBme  cost;  and  not. with  a  view  to  his  own  profit, 
he  would  not  have  committed  any  offence  within  the  words  of  the  sta** 
tttle^  as  was.  decided  in  a  finrmer  case  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Gibbs. 
A'adtherefbre,  that  it  would  involve  a  manifest  contradiction  to  render 
him  liable  to  a  penalty  in  caso  of  his  being  concerned  either  directly  or 
indiredly  in  g^oda^implied  by- any  other  p(irty»  and  where  he  derived 
DO  profit  from  it.  '^  We  aire  all  of  opimon,"  said  his  Lordship,  **  that 
tbeiegtdature  intended,  that  no  overseer /or  ^«  ownprc^t,  either  in  his 
own  name^or  in  that  of  any  other  person)  should  supply  the  poor  with 
provitions :  nor  be  concerned  direetiy^  or  indh^eetly,  in  any  contract 
K0latjag.toitV 


Ex  PAJELTB   MlI>0X.5XOK« 

3  BarTietvall'  and  CftmelFs  EepartSt  $.  1 64. 
(Ohsexvanfiitof  the  ^ahhath) 

Thip  Defendant  being  the  driver  of  a  luggage  caravan  (commonly  called 
a  van)  was  convicted  before  the  Justices  of  Stamford,  in  Lincolnsdiire ; 

*  The  words  of  tbe  statute,  are$  Tbaf  no  churebwardtBir,  or  overseer  of  the 
poor,  either  in  his  own  name  or  in  the  naiaei'Ofasi^r  other  person  or  persons, 
shall  provide,  famish,  or  supply  for  hit  gr  their  ownffrofit,  apv  goods,  materials^ 
or  provisions,  for  the  usfe  of  any  workhouse,  or  otherwise  for  the  support' or 
maintenance  of  the  poor  in  apy  parish  or  place  for  which  he  shall  be  appointed 
such  overseer,  dnriuff  the  Uwie  which  he  shall  retain  soeh'  appohitiDent ;  nor 
shall  be  concerned  directly,  or  indirectly,  in  furniahing  or  supplying  the  same 
orinany.cQntraetflr  eontraets  reiaitiaff.thecato^ under. the paneltf  of  100/.^ 
And  the  question  was,  whether  ths^. words  <<  /or  kk  ownprtifiif^  mutt  i>e- taken 
to  over-ride  the  whole  clause. 
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UA  a  qmner  eiaTelU^g-  wUb  horses  on  a  Suniayt  oootraty  to  the  provi* 
sions  of  the  statute,  3  Car.  1.  ch.  1.;  *'  for  the  reformation  of  abuses  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  commonly  called  Sunday/' 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench,  confirmed  the  conviction,  stating,  that 
thQT  were  clearly  of  opinion,  thi^t  a  person  who  has  the  care  of  a  van, 
ia  a  carrier  within  the  terms  of  this  Act  of  Parliament,  which  ought  to 
receive  a  liberal  construction,  being  for  the  better  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day.  .     ,     : 

It  was  unged  in  argument  at  the  bar,  that  stage  and  mail  coaches, 
which  carried  either  parcels  or  passengers  upon  a  Sunday,  might 
equally  be  stopped,  and  the  drivers  subjected  to  a  penalty  at  every 
place  through  which  they  passed.  Ths  Court  declined  giving  any 
opinion  upon  the  inconvenience  suggested. 

It  seems  however,  that  under  the  above-mentioned  Act  of  Parliament  . 
the  drivers  of  stage  and  mail  coaches,  are  equally  liable  to  the  penalties. 
inflicted  by  it :  aw  that  their  coaches  may  Ibe  stopped  when  travelling 
on  Sundays* 


BumsoHfe  V.  Wii^tiAMS. 
S  Barn^all  and  CtemelisReporU,  p:  2difl, 
'    fObsefvakceof  the  SahbatLJ 

Bt  the  statate  29  Car«  i\  ch.  7;  see.  1:,  it'  is  enacted;  that  no  tradesman, 

artificer,.  &c«  or  other  person  whatsocfvet,  shall  d6  or' exercise  any* 

•  vforldly  labour,  business,  or  work  of  Chrfr  Ordinary  calling  npon  the 

Lord's  Dayi  on  pain  of  forfeiting  live'  sHillkigsr  for  eveiy  such  ofi^hde: 

The  Defendant  being  a  horsendealer,  sold  to  the  Plaiotii!;;  oil  a  Stm^ 
day,  a  horse  which  he  warranted  tfound ;  and  delivered  the  horse  an  J 
received  the  price  of  it  on  the  following  Tuesday.  The  horse  proving 
to  be  unsound,  an  action  was  brought  against  the  Defendant  upon  hii» 
warranty,  on  the  trial  of  which  the  Defendant  insisted  that  the  Plaintiff 
could  not  recover,  on  the  ground  that  the  contract,  being  made  on 
a  Sunday,  wits  void.  Under  the  d^ectlon  of  the  learned  Judge  who 
tried  the  cause,  the  Jury. found  a^ verdict  fpr  the  Plaintiff;  and  now, 
upon  the  Defendant's  moving  for  a'^new  trial,  and  urging  the  validity  of 
Ais  ol^^ectioB^ 

2'he  CauH-  reftwed  ins  application  nppn  t^o  grounds.  1  st«  Because 
there  was  no  cOm|diete  contract  on  the  Sunday,  and  2dly,  because  it  was 
not  competent  to  the  De^gndant,  who  alone  was  guijty  of  a  breach  of  the 
Law  by  exercisiiig  hiar  ordinary  caMhig  on  that  day,  t6  set  up  hie  own 
Ccmtravehtion  of  the  Law  as  an  answer  to  an  actioti  at  the  suitk>f  an 
innocent  party. 

The  Court  intimated  an  opuuoni  that, the  statute  above-mendonbd, 
did  tet  apply  to  bargaina  of  diis  description ;.-  but  to  raanaaJ^  labour  and 
other  woric  visibly^ iMiorious,  and  the  k^ej^Hgof  open  shf^t* 
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Upwards  of  three-score  years  had  not  impaired  the  bodily 
activity  of  Theodore;  and  the  apprehension  that  seems  to  have 
been  entertained  at  Rome,  of  his  leaning  towards  the  eastern 
churches,  which  arose  from  his  Asiatic  birth,  probably  rendered 
him  only  the  more  propipt  to  vindicate  his  orthodoxy.  The  first 
duty  which  called  for  his  exertions,  was  the  visitation  of  Northum- 
berland; where  the  interval  that  succeeded  to  the  expulsion  of 
Paulinus  had  not  been  altogether  lost  to  the  work  of  conversion. 
It  is  pleasing  to  derive,  from  those  who  regard  the  strenuous 
assertion  of  the  independence  of  their  churches  as  the  stamp 
of  schism  upon  the  clergy  of  lona,  and  their  uncanonical.  ob- 
servance bf  Easter  as  a  vital  error,  the  unsuspected  testimony 
tQ  the  exemplary  lives  of  Aidan  and  his  followers  during  the 
veign  of  Oswald. .  The  apostolical  simplicity  of  their  characters, 
however,  both  disqualified  and  disinclined  them  to  compete  with 
the  dextrous  controversialists  who  appeared  against  them  in 
the  synod  of  Whitby,  and  before  whom  they  retraced  their 
steps  towards  Scotland.  Of  these,  Wilfred  was  immediately 
Appointed  to  the  see  of  York ;  but  the  short  absence  that  was 
itequisite  for  his  consecration,  served  to  prove  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded rather  from  the  meekness  of  his  competitors  than  from 
aiiy  preference  for  the  Romish  ritual ;  for,  immedu|te]y  upqn 
his  departure,  the  only  disciple  of  Aid^n  that  hngered  behind 
was  cdlcd  by  the  Northumbrians  to  the  ^pisfcopai  office,  aod 
Wilfred,  instead  of  returning  amoog  theip,  remained  at  Canter- 
bury on  the  arrival  of  the  new  primate.  The  visitatorial  cen- 
sure, of  Thepd<]f  re  dismissed  Ceadda  from  his  see>  and  reinstated 
Wilfrid.  But  the  meek  spirit  of  the  one  was  not  more  favour- 
able to  the  confirmation  of  Theodore's-  jurisdiction  than  the 
arrogance  of  the  other.:  Ceadda  submitted,  indeed,  passitely 
to  the  assaqiption ;  but^ Wilfred  early  incensed-  the  king,  and 
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the  interference  of  the- Primate  was,  then^  not  only  sanctioned 
but  solicited,  and  Wilfrid,  in  his  turn,  deposed.  : 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  primitive  British  clergy  had, 
by  this  time,  conceded  the  point  of  the  observance  of  Easter ;  at 
any  rate,  Theodore  thought  fit  to  recognize  many  of  them  with- 
out too  fastidious,  a  scrutiny,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  jurisdiction  in  those  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  from  which 
a  less  conciliatory  measure  would  for  ever  have  excluded  him. 
Headda  was  consecrated  by  him  to  Winchester,  Bosa  to  York, 
Thumbert  to  Hexham,  aiid  the  amiable  Ceadda  himself  to  the 
Mercian  see  of  Lichfield.  Thus  submitting  to  his  weakness, 
however,  he  contributed  to  the  maturity  of  his  strength ;  and 
what  he  was  too  prudent  to  attempt  precipitately,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  effect  gradually.  The  virtuous  successor  of  Ceadda 
shortly  gave  place  to  Saxulf,  Abbot  of  Medhamsted  (Peterbo- 
rough) ;  and  Thumbert,  who  presumed  to  dispute  his  jurisdic- 
tion, was,  for  /that  cause,  degraded.  Theodore,  indeed,  wap 
careful  to  carry  with  him  the  royal  acquiescence  in  all  his  mef^ 
sures.  In  the  latter  instance,  he  conciliated  the  support  of  Eg- 
frid  by  allowing  him  to  command  the  consecration  of  Cuthbert 
to  the  vacant  see  of  Hexham ;  and  Essex,  who  would  not  have 
admitted  the  appointment  of  a  creature  of  his  own,  was  propi- 
tiated by  that  of  Erkenwald,  one  of  her  princes,  to  the  Bishop- 
ric of  London. 

The  progress  that  was  made  by  Theodore  towards  the  per- 
fect organization  of  the  Anglo-Romish  Church,  was,  indeed, 
surprising;  and  he  may,  with  truth,  be  said  to  have  carried 
into  execution  that  jurisdiction  which  the  Papal  Bulls  had 
idly  affected  to  confer  upon  his  predecessors.  Though  the 
boundaries  of  the  several  dioceses  that  were  established  at  this 
time,  were  by  no  means  permanent,  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms 
were  all,  without  exception,  parcelled  out  among  them;  and 
there  is  ho  doubt  but  that  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  subdi- 
vision of  the  country  into  parishes,  by  allowing  the  patronage 
of  churches  to  those  who  built  and  endowed  them,  and  by  es- 
tablishing resident  ministers.  Indeed,  the  Kirkscot,  which  was 
now  first  assigned  as  a  iegislativie  provision  for  the  clergy,  by 
connecting  every  household  with  a  particular  church,  dictated 
something  similar  to  the  present  parochial  boun^Iaries. 

The  Primate  haid  an  efficient  coadjutor  in  Adrian,  Abbot  of, 
St.  Augustine's.    He  arrived  from  Italy  in  673,  and  immediately 
the  first  of  Theodore's  councils,  which  provided  for  the  inter- 
nal  discipline  of  the  Church,  was  called  at  Hartford.     Th/e 
second, in. 680,  or,  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle  calls  it,  "the. general 
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^^ttemnoot  which  £th?bed  commandecl  Atdibishop  Theoilbi^ 
to  appoint  at  Hatfield  j  because  he  was  desirous  m  recdfying 
the  beJief  in  Christ/'  adventured  even  upon  the  monothelite 
lieresy ;  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  jKUspect  that  the  metaphy- 
^sical  subtleties  of  the  e^ist  weire  rather  calculated  to  bewilder 
"than  enlighten  the  Mercian  council,  and  that  the  condemnation 
which  it  pronounced,  Hke  the  Papal  judgment  itself,  implied  no 
"very  clear  comprehension  of  the  points  iii  dispute.  It  was,  pro- 
bably, the  echo  of  the  opinions  of  Theodore  and  Adrian,  whose 
learning  would  have  been  respectable  in  any  age,  and  was  cal- 
culated to  command  the  utmost  deference  among  a  people  to 
whom  literature  was  unknown. 

Whilst  we  recognize,  in  aU  this,  a  supeiior  intellect  and  a 
master  hand,  we  must  not,  however,  forget  how  vicious  was 
the  system  thus  established  under  the  prostituted  name  of 
.Christianity.    The  pure  spirit  of  the  gospel  had,  indeed,  dis- 
appeared with  the    primitive  British  churches,   and  that  it 
was  not,  in  succeeding  times,  altogether  extinguished,  is  to  be 
ascribed,  under  Providence,  to  the  parochial,  or  as  they  came 
afterwards  to  be  called,  the  secular  cilergy:*    The  tendency 
which,  at  their  fir^t  ^establishment,  had  escaped  the  calculation 
of  Theodore  was,  nevertheless,  natural;  and,  separated  ftom 
,  the  intellectual  society  of  which  the  abbeys  and  cathedral  con- 
vents were  the  provincial  centres,  their  deterioration  was  inevita- 
ble.   They  became  rude  and  unlearned ;  but  they  were  pre- 
served also,  in  a  degree,  unsophisticated;  for,  uimappily,  no- 
thing tended  to  corrupt,  the  simplicity  and  dignity  (tf  religion 
xnore  thap  the  learning  of  the  time.     The  thediogy  of  the 
schools  admitted  the  Scriptures  to  a  very  scanty  portion  of 
regard.    They  maintained  their  place,  indeed,  by  the  side  of 
the  canons  of  councils  and  the  opinions  of  doctors ;  but  they 
were  conndered  only  as  illustrating  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and 
fiimishing  alcana  to. exercise  the  ingenuity  pf  commentators. 

To  this  source  is  to  be  traced  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and 
an  inundation  of  attendant  errors;  the  foolish  and  irreverent  fie* 
tions  which  led  the  way  for  the  more  profane  fabrication  of 
"  the  Lives  of  Saints,"  legends  of  fanatics>  unredeemed,  through 
all  their  lying  pagea>  by  one  solitary  model  of  rational  piety. 
A  pure  respect  for  Qirist  and  his  Apostles,  for  the  martyrs  to 
their  faith,  andtl^e  founders  of  their  several  churches,  dictated, 
perhaps,  the  veneration  in  which  their  remains,  the  dust  on 
which  they  trod,  and  the  images  which  represented  them^  were 
originally  held ;  but  the  virtues  which  were  now  ascribed  to 
relics  and  pilgrimages  were  utterly  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
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Qsistfftldty ;  and  the  worship  wMch  leas  addretaecl  to  the  visi- 
ble representations,  not  only  of  the  Saviour,  hut  ctf  a  ^iioleliost 
of  subsidiary  mediators,  was,  at  tmce,  so  tonVn^  to  iSie 
religion  of  Jesus,  and  tended  ^o  palpabfy  to  iovfet  *he  id^a 
of  Qie  Godhead,  that  it  can  exAy  be  traced  to  a  cherished 
fondness  for  expiring  Paganism.  The  history  d  t^orruptions 
does  not  invite  a  needless  digression,  and  that  of  Auricular  tfon-^ 
fession,  which  grew  im  to  so  gigantic  an  ahisse,  ^ght'well  be 
overpassed^  but  that  Theodore  distinguished  himsSf  by  draw- 
ing up  a  "  penitentiar*  for  the  Use  of  those  of  his  clergy  m4io 
were  to  recrive  confessdcm,  in  which  «ins  wfere  classed  and  pe- 
nances apportioned,  and  forms  prescribed  of  consolation,  of 
exhortation,  and  of  q^bsohition ;  a  woiic  which  parsed  from  Bri- 
tain, and  became,  for  many  ages,  the  model  <>f  penltentiail  disci- 
pUne  to  all.  the  western  churches.  The  expiation,  however,  tff 
most  approved  efficacy,  was  iike  foundation  and  endowment  of 
religious  houses,  whereby  the  church '45oiitriv€d  to  gather  a  har- 
vest from  the  vices  it  foiled  to  eradicate.  Ohrikidnil^y,  indeed, 
such  as  theirs,  was  lar  from  havhig  shatched  the  Anglo-Saxons 
&&m  barbarism. 

Subsequent  periods,  perhans,  iHuslMte  this  even  more  forci- 
bly;  but  the  circumstance  ot  bis  having  b^n -edttd^^ed  under 
the  eye  of  the  Roman  missionaries,  deeply  miplicates  their  isys- 
tem  in  the  guilt  of  Egbert^  who,  at  this  time,  succeeded  Erceta- 
bert  in  the  kingdom  of  Rent.  Though  he  was  not  restrained 
by  any  deep  sense  of  religion,  irom  assassinating  those  of  his 
kindred,  from  whom  he  apprehended  competition,  lli^odore^ 
nevertheless,  contrived  to  make  him  pay  deatly  for  his  reconci- 
liation to  the  Church.  One  half  of  the  Isle  of  Thanfet  endowed 
the  Abbey  of  Minster,  over  which  he  placed  the  j»sti^r  of  th^ 
murdered  princes ;  another  grant  enabled  Sexbiirga,  his  mother> 
to  found  a  similar  convent  in  that  of  Shepey ;  and  the  palace  of 
Reculver,  following  that  of  Canterbury  into  the  hands  6f  the 
Church,  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  price  of  blood. 

The  religious  houses  of  this  period,  however,  nrnst  not  b* 
confounded  with  later  monastic  institutions. 

The  precincts  of  the  convent  were  the  w^ometefoge  rather 
than  the  weary  prison-house  of  females,  and  to  men  they  afforded 
a  school,  not  only  of  divinity,  but  of  all  the  arts  aiid  sciences 
then  cultivated.  Under  Theodore,  that  of  Canfert)ury  rose 
rapidly  to  celebrity,  and  he  had  the  satisftitJtion  of  living  to  see 
a  race  of  natives  educated,  not  only  in  the  principles  of  the 
Romish  Church,  but  in  those  acquirements  which  constiluted 
Iks  ascendancy.     He  had,  indeed,  the  lot  which  is  destined  to 
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few.  men,  of  perfecting  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken  jT 
and  when,  at  length,  he  died^  in, the  year  690,  may  be  said  to 
have  left  nothing  for  his  successor,  but  to  maintain  the  system 
he  bad  established,  in  due  subservience  to  the  court  of  Rome. 

Whilst  the  Romish  Church  was  acquiring  stability,  the  king-^ 
dom  in  which  she  first  found  refuge  was  far  from  participating 
in  her  triumphs     Empoverished  bv  repeated  grants  to  religious- 
houses,  the  descendants  of  Ethelbert  were,  in  efiect,  subject 
to  the  West  Saxons,  at  the  death  of  the  primate.    Bertkwald 
had  been  set,  by  them,  over  the  Abbey  of.  Reculver,  on  the 
decline  of  Theodore,  and,  after  some  hesitation  at  Rome,,  to 
appoint  a  native  to  so  responsible  a  post,  was,  at  length,  conse- 
crated his  successor,  and  the  shadow  of  royalty  immediately 
afterwards    restored,   by  Ina,   to   Wihtred,   the  son  of  Eg- 
bert.   Nothing  can  more  strikingly,  evince  the  degradation  of 
Wihtred  than  the  council  which  he  called  the  following  year, 
(694)  at  Bapchilde,  in  which  the  king's  appointment  of  earls 
and  aldermen,  sheriffs  and  judges,  does  nbt  appear  less  a  matter 
of  concession  than  the  jurisdiction  of  the.  arcnbishop,  and  the 
immunities  of  the  church.     The  most  important  of  its  immuni- 
ties, however,  namely  the  cognisance  of  every  cause  in  which  a 
clergyman  should  be. prosecuted,  was  conceded,  in  697,  at  the 
council  of  Berhamstede.     Speknan  calls  this  place,  iti  Kent; 
and  the  present  obscurity  of  Parmested,  in  Kingston,  is  not 
very  reasonably  urged  by  Hasted,  the  Kentish  historian,  against 
the  supposition  of  that  place  having  been  appointed  for  a  synod. 
Far  fewer  centuries  than  have  lapsed  were. sufficient  to  give  the 
character  of  retirement  to  the  moat  populous  scenes ;  and  its 
vicinity  to  Canterbury,  a^d  its  position  in  the  direct  line  between 
the  royal  fortresses  of  Chilham  and  Dover,  which  aloiie  re- 
mained to  Wihtred,  render  it,-  on  the  contrary,  most  probable 
that  Parmested  was  the  place  appointed.*   Ample,  however,  as 
were  the  strides  by  which  the  Church  advanced  towards  its  pre-  • 
eminence  during  the  long  primae/ of  Berth wald,  his  fame  is 
ecUpsed  in  monkish  ann^s,  by  that  of  Wilfrid,  who,  having 
found  his  way  back  to  his  see  upon  the  death  of  Egftid  and 
Theodore,  was  again  deposed  by  Berthwald,   in  council,  at 
Oilestrefeld.     He  appealed,  indeed,  to -Rome,  and  obtained  a 
reversal  of /his  deposition,  as  he  had  done  in  the  former  in- 
stance; but.Egfrid's  successor  was  now  incensed  against  him, 
and  the  papal  letter  was  disregarded.     The  triumphant  plea  of 
Wilfrid  throws  some  light  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Romish 
Church,  and  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  barbarism  wliich  long 
survived  its  establishment..  It  is  not  known,  he  urges,  ."  ut 
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ScoticBB^virulenta  plantationis  germina  eradicarem  ;  ut  ad  verunr  - 
pascfaa.et  ad.tonsuram  in  modumcoronae  to  tarn  Ultra-Umbren- 
sium  gentem  permutando  converterem  ;  quomodo  juxta  ritum 
primitivae  Ecclesiae  consono  vocia  modulamine  binis  adstantibus 
choris  persultare;  responsoriis,  antiphonisque  reciprocis  insti- 
tuerem ;  vel  quomodo  vitam  inonachorum  secundum  regulam 
Sancti  Benedicti,  Patris,  quam  nuUus  prior  ibi  invexit,  consti- 
tuerem?"    He  had  supplanted  the  meek  and  virtuous  associates 
of  Aidan^  he  had  introduced  among  the  Northumbrians  a  new 
fashion  of  tonsure,  and  of  Church  music,  and,  above  all,  mon- 
kery:  with  such  claims  in  his  favour,   the  historians  of  th^ 
cloister  could  do  no  less  than  supply  the  compli^ment  of  miracles 
whidh  they  esteemed,  still,  essential  to  the  character  of  saint 
Wilfrid,  but  to  which  he,  modestly,  lays  no  claim;  nor  is  it  surr 
prising  that  the  primate  should  appear  with  diminished  spleur 
dour,  from  his  collision  with  so  accomplished  a  partizan.     The 
only  religious  house  founded  in  the.  diocese,  during  the  primacy 
of  Berthwald,  was  St.  Martin's,  in  Dover ;  whither  Wlhtred 
removed  the  canons  from  the  ancient  church,  within  the  walls 
of  the  castle ;  an  act  which,  whether  it  originated  in  attachment 
to  their  order,  or  in  jealousy  of  their  surveillance,  may  well  be 
questioned.    Contemporary  with  him  was  the  learned  coadjutor 
of  the  venerable  Bede,   Albin,  Abbot  of  St.  Aiigustines ;  a 
name  that  well  deserves  to  be  had  in  remembrance,  though  it  is 
necessary  to  divest  him  of  no  mean  portion  of  the  splendour 
which  he  has  derived  from  being  confounded  with  Alcuin,  the 
restorer  of  literature  in  France.    .It  is  no  impeachment  of  the 
integrity  of  Bede,  or  of  the  learning  of  Albin,  to  exercise  a 
degree  of  discretion  in  app^ciating  the  product  of  their  labours : 
there  is  suiBcient  evidence  of  both,  but  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence  al&o. of  ^prejudice  and  credulity  to  vitiate  the  authenticity 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  History.     Neither  are  the  written  charters 
which  Berthwald  first  obtained,  to  confirm  to  the  clergy  their 
lands  and  immunities,  free  from  suspicion.     The  degraded  king 
was  in  no  condition  to  contend  with  the  primate,  whom  the 
conqueror  had.  left  behind  him ;  and  the  signature  of  those  who 
could  not  write  could .  add  little  to  the  validity  of  documents 
which  they  could  not  read.   .  The  charters  of  Wihtred,  how- 
ever, are  the  foundation  stone  of  the  vast  superstructure  of 
priestly  assumption,  and,  as  such,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
distinguishing  feature  in  the  primacy  of  Berthwald,  which. ex- 
tended to  its  thirty-eighth  year. 

A  month  did  not  pass  between  the  death  of  Berthwald^  in 
73i,  and  the  .consecration  of  Tatwyn,  by  the  Bishops  of  London, 
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Wiiidiefiler,  Iddifield«  and  Rodhester.  Having  been  led  to 
Roine>  in  the  course  of  his  contest  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
primacy  vith  Sgbert,  archbishop  of  York,  he  there  rec^ved 
the  paH.  That  conte9t  only  distinguished  his  short  career.  He 
is  ssod  to  have  been  '^in  sacris  Uteris  egregie  instructus;"  but, 
vAstn  the  course  of  theological  study  in  his  time  is  recoHected, 
that  testimony  wfll  hardly  amount  to  his  luiTing  been  deeply 
read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures/  as  it  has  been  hastily  translated* 
He  died  in  7S4. 

Bede,  who  died  the  israme  year,  acknowledges  the  aid  he  re- 
ceived in  die  compilation  of  his  woric,  from  Nothelm^  who  com* 
municated  to  him  the  matter  which  he  had  collected  durii^  bis 
residence  at  Rome*  Higden  styles  him  "  Londinensi$  Pi^esul^" 
and  is  followed  by  Archbishop  Parker,  tiiiongfa  probably  erro- 
neously. He  succeeded  Tatwyn,  was  consecrated  in  735,  and 
died  in  739* 

Cuthbert,  who  had  been  consecrated  Bishop  of  HerejS^rd, 
by  Nothelm^  succeeded  him  in  the  primacy,  in  740.  He  was 
of  a  noble  fiianQy,  of  Mercia,  and  seems  to  nave  used  the  iilfla- 
ence  he  possessed  with  Ethelbald,  the  king  of  that  province, 
to  reform  the  depraved  maimers  which  characterized  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, as  weH  clergy  as  laity.  The  picture  which  is  drawn 
by  Boniface,  Bishop  of  M^itz,  of  the  licentiousness  of  tlie 
nobles,  and  the  utter  disregard  of  every  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy,  contradicts  the  id^  that  the  irruptions  of  me  Danes 
were  the  cause  of  tiie  relaxation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  siate  of  Ihe  country  prior  to 
their  first  descent.  An  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  diis  in  the 
council  of  CliflTs-Hoo,  a  place  very  little  remote. from  the  high 
road  between  Canterbury  and  London,  and  which  had  been 
selected  by  Archbishop  Theodore,  for  ass^nbling  an  annpal 
synod.  Hither,  in  747,  Ethelbald  and  Cutjibert  drew  toge|:her 
most  of  the  English  bishops,  and  it  was  decreed,  that  none, 
whose  fives  were  not  imezceptionable,  should  be  admitted  into 
holy  orders;  that,  they  should  diligentlv  study  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures ;  tliat  they  should  learn  and  teach  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  in  the  vulgar  tongue;  that,  the  Lord*s 
day  i^ould  be  strictly  observed ;  and  it  was  pronounced  that, 
sins  could  neither  be  compounded  for  by  alms,  nor  penance 
undergone  by  deputy.  The  character  of  Cuthbert,  however, 
which  this  attempt  places  in  the  most  honourable  li^t,  has 
been  penned  by  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine's  wi(h  a  vmdictive 
virulence  whicb^  at  once,  shews  how  little  confidence  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  chroniclers  oC  the  cloister.     The  objection  to 
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burying  in  churches,  ^bich  had  oiri^nally  Stated  ^  appro- 
priation of  llie  sdte  of  8t;  A«igu8line'«  iio  ^e  purpose  of  a 
cemetery,  had  yielded  to  the  opposite  extreme,  of  regarding  the 
shrines  of  holy  men  as  iheir  most>fit  and  proper  ornaments ;  and 
Guthbert  was  indnced,  not  only  to  direct  that  the  dead  shoidd 
be  buried  adjoining  to  ihe  ranreiies,  ^hat  the  cM^rreffation 
might  be  reminded  to  pray  for  (lieia>  hot  alsato  assign  aburial 
place  for  himscflf  aind  his  sacces^rs,  in  his  own  oatbedral/hay-  ^ 
ing  purchased  the  licence  of  Eadbert  for  that  purpose.  Thus 
despoiled  of  the  relics  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and 
beholding  ihe  ofieirings  which  flowed  to  their  shrines  diverted 
to  Ihe  rival  monastery  of  Christ-Church,  the  great  and  good 
primate  is  recorded  by  them  as  the  emblem  of  deceit  and  cun- 
ning, '^  foetum  denique  serpentinmn  interficientem  miatrem,"  and 
his  death  seeins  to  have  been  kept  private  lest  the  contest  for 
his  remains  should  have  been  attended  with  riot. 

The  same  expedient  was  re$orted  to  en  the  death  of  Breg- 
wyn,  his  successor;  and  not,  as  it  should  seem,  without  a 
well-grounded  apprehension;  for,  no  sooner  was  his  death 
fnaide  public,  than  lanbert,  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  took 
with  him  an  armed  force  to  claim  the  body.  The  monks  of 
-  Christ-Church,  however,  had  hurried  it  to  its  grave,  and  the 
enraged  abbot  was  obliged  to  rest  contented  wim  an  appeal  to 
the  Pope.  ^ 

Uncertain  of  thie  result  of  this  appeal,  the  monks  of  the  ca- 
thedral f(Mmd  it  prudent  to  win  over  their  sturdy  adversary,  and 
lanbert  was  accordingly  elected,  by  them,  to  the  vacant  s^e. 
These  disgrfteeful  proceedings,  howevex",  were  attended  by  the 
most  alarmii^  consequences  both  to  lanbert  and  the  monks- 
The  virtues,  the  talents,  and  tibe  connections  of  Cuthbert  had 
commanded  the  4eferenee  of  Ethelbidd;  but,  when,  in  774, 
Offit,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  throne  of  Mercia,  had  defeated 
the  attempt  of  Aldric  to  re-assert  the  independence  of  the  king- 
dom of  Kent,  lanbert  was  held  in  too  litde  respeet  by  that  prince 
to  prevent  the  taransfer  of  the  primacy  to  the  see  of  Lichfield. 
The  gift  to  the  church  of  Canterbury,  of  the  manor  of  Lidde- 
Court,  in  Worthe,  **  libere  sicut  Adishiun,**  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  victory  of  Otford ;  but  Ihe  conqueror  resolved  no 
longer  to  entrust,  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  of  a  remote  and 
tributary  province,  the  shadow  of  authority  over  the  Mercian 
bishops.  The  province  of  Canterbury,  which,  since  the  time  of 
Tatwyn,  retained  precedence  rather  than  jurisdiction  over  that 
of  York,  was  again  curtailed,  in  777,  and  the  ineffectual  oppo- 
fliti<m  of  lanbert  finally  silenced  by  the  oouncil^if  Ghalk-Hytlie, 
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in  785.  The  papal  legates,  however,  who  presided 'at  Aat 
council^  did  not  leiid  themselves  to  the  views  of  Offa,  without 
obtaining  equivalent  concessions  to  the  see  of  Rome.  The  me^ 
mpry  of  Ceadda  was  still  dear  to  the  Mercians,  and  the  pure 
rdigion  of  the  primitive  British  Church  by  no  -means  eradi- 
cated; but,  by  an  article  ^f  the  council  of  Chalk^Hythe,  the 
clergy,  in  communion  with  lona,  were  no  longer  to  be  t(Jerated 
in  England,  another  directed  the  figure  of  the  patron  saint  to 
be  painted  in  every  church,  over  the  altar,  and,  by  another, 
the  payment  of  tithes  is  urged  from  the  authority  of  the  law  of 
Moses.  This  latter  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  tenet  of 
the  Romish  Church  at  this  time.  They  had,  previously,  been 
regarded  as  voluntary  oblations ;  but  now,  the  d^esA  were 
raised  from  their  gi*aves  to  scare  the  living  into  compliance; 
and  Alcuin  deplores  the  alienation  of  converts  from  the  light 
yoke  of  Christ  in  the  attempt  to  bend  their  stubborn  necks  to 
this  exaction.  Happily,  the  legality  of  tithes,  in  the  present 
day,  does  not  rest  upon  their  origin  in  the  Anglo-Romish 
Church,  for  they  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  be  traced  to  this 
pretension.  The  charter  of  Ethelwulf,  in  854,  extends  no  Air- 
ther  than  to  the  tythes  of  the  royal  domains,  and  to  the  libera- 
tion of  the  tithe  of  the  kingdom  in  general  from  all  claims  on 
the  part  of  the  crown.  The  concession  of  Elhelwulf  him- 
self to  this  pretension  of  the  clergy,  and  similar  concessions, 
probably  constituted  the  voluntary  endowment  of  most  churches, 
or  were,  in  the  course  of  time,  wrung  from  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  his  subjects. 

That  the  dismiemberment  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  is  to 
be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  personal  character  of  lan- 
bert,  is  manifest,  since  Offa,  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the 
Archbishop,  in  790,  manifested  the  utmost  respect  for  Adilhard^ 
his  successor,  and  became,  probably,  the  most  considerable 
benefactor  to  die  convent  of  Christ  Church.     The  grant  of  the 

{)aramount  manor  of  Westgate,  the  manors  of  Ickham,  of  Ot- 
brd,  of  Mallingden  in  ClifTe,  of  Andred  (Newenden),  of  Sand- 
hurst, of  Ruckinge,  and  of  Agne-Court  in  Romney,  is  a  sub- 
stantial proof  of  his  returning  favor.  The  same  recspect  ob- 
tained from  Ceonulf  the  manors  of  Great  Chart,  of  Charing, 
of  Tenham,  and  of  (Bishop's)  Bourne,  and  those  of  Wodeton 
and  Gedding,  "libere  sicut  Adisham,"  in  testimony  whereof  he 
is  recorded  to  have  deposited  a  sod  upon  the  altar  of  Christ 
Church,  and,  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  letters,  to  have 
made  with  his  own  hand  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Nor  was 
it  long  before  Ceonulf,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Pope,  abo* 
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Kshed  the  new  Archbishopric,  of  Lichfield,  and  restored  the 
primacy  to  that  of  Canterbury.  Adilhard  was  a  man  of  learning 
and  piety,  and  it  maj^  reasonably  be  presumed,  from  the  inti- 
macy he  maintained  with  Alcuin,  and  the  respect  in  which  he 
was  held  by  him,  that  he  did  not  lend  himself  to  all  the  growing 
corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church,  against  which  no  one  wrote 
with  more  judgment  than  that  great  man.  Several  councils  are 
said  to  have  been  held  in  the  time  of  Adihard,  at  ClifFs-Hoo  . 
and  at  Bapchild ;  but  there  \s  great  discrepancy  in  the  dates 
assigned  to  them.  The  Saxoi!  Chronicle  records  a  synod  that 
was  held  at  the  latter  of  those  places  by  command  of  Pope  Leo 
(the  third)  in  the  year  796,^  and  the  brief  notice  it  affords  of 
its  decrees  may  be  regarded  as  an  abstract  of  the  great  objeict 
which  the  Romish  clergy  were  then  most  anxious  to  establish, 
viz.  that  "No  layman  (lewdman)  should  have  any  authority  over 
God's  inheritance,"  The  date  of  the  death  of  Adilhard  is 
involved  in  the  same  uncertainty.  The  record  above  referred 
to,  places  it  in  803,  and  the  monks  are  too  well  known  to  have 
indulged  in  the  forgery  of  charters,  for  any  evidence  incident- 
ally derived  from  them  to  invalidate  its  testimony.  His  remains 
were  deposited,  by  his  own  instructions,  in  the  chapel  appro- 
priated to  the  sepulture  of  the  Archbishops  by  his  great  pre- 
decesstDr  Cuthbert ;  Janbert  being  the  last  who,  carrying  the 
petty  spirit  of  a  partisan  to  the  grave,  selected  it  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Augustine. 

Wulfred,  who  had  held  the  oflSce  of  Archdeacon  under  Adil- 
hard,- succeeded  him,  and  received  his  pall  in  804.  Several 
benefactions  to  his  church,  that  are  ascribed  to  Wulfred,  appear, 
from  the  grant  of  Elmsted,  and  of  Bexley,  exempt  from  all  tri- 
bute and  service  to  the  crown,  (L.  S.  A.)  to  have  been  rather 
obtained  by  him  from  Ceonulf,  king  of  Mercia,  with  whom  his 
influence  was  not  only  exerted  for  the  enrichment  of  his  church, 
but  for  the  liberation  of  the  captive  king  of  Kent.  The  unfor- 
tunate Baldred,  however,  was  relieved  from  his  chains  only  to 
participate  in  the  downfall  of  the  Mercian  power.  The  adven- 
turer, who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  of  Ceonulf  in  the 
season  of  crimes  arid  of  troubles  that  followed  upon  his  death, 
propitiated  the  favour  of  the  Archbishop,  by  the  grant  of  God- 
mersham,  and  presided,  in  the  year  8^2,  at  a  council  at  Cliff's- 
Hoo ;  but  the  following  year  witnessed  his  defeat  by  Egbert, 
and  a  force  detached  by  the  West  Saxon  King,  nominally  under 
his  son  Ethelwulf,  but,  in  effect,  under  the  command  of  Alstan, 
Bishop  of  Sherborne,  chased  his  feeble  tributary  across  the 
Thames,  and  finally  extinguished  the  kingdom  of  Kait.     The 
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toiy  jMi^esents  little  more  than^a  journey  t0Home^;:-An.-'aitcter« 
taking  for  which  a  reasonable  otrjj^ct  may  be  yreemned^  in  the 
a^  of  Chatfemagne,  whatever  maybe  die  proof  tO'  the  eon« 
trarvi  after  the  lapse  of  a  l^usand  yearn 

Uoon  his  death/  in  829,  hois  hetr  entered  upon  the  estftte* 
whicn  he  had  con^rred  upon  his  Church ;  but  Feologild^  hoa 
successor,  signalised  his  short  primaeyi  of  otdy  two^meicdaas^  fay 
wresting  them  from  his  possession.  Syred,  who  waS:  eiecC^  upm 
the  decease  of  Feologitd,  died  even  before  his  ccmsesmtieiiv 

He  was-  succeeded  by  Ceolnotfa,  who,  reoeivin^  his  pcdl  in 
831,  presided  in. this  see  thirty^gbt'  years.  '^  D^  qws"  si^s 
Archbishop  Parker,  ^  tot  annis  sedente^  nitul'memoioK  pctx^!- 
turn  esse  miraimir."  Scanty  as^  is.  the  harvest,  a  ftw  oiitiiil^ 
stances,' howevisr,  are  to  be  gleaned,  at  any  rate  jkote  '•<  germaue 
to  the  matter,""  than  the  cbtail  of  die  Danish  imiptioiis;  w%kli 
continued,  wkh  little  respite,  for  the  next  two  kandifed  years. 
The  infliction  was,  indeed  severe,  but,  according  to  the  motdiisk 
historians,  it  was  the  source,  aboye  every  other  evil,-  of  this  re^ 
laxation  of  monastic  discipline.  The  abstractionr  fit>]»  ail>  the 
duties  of  social  fife,  the  renunciation  of  all  the  ties  Uiat  nature 
has  endeared  and  religion  sanctified,  derived  so*  Ikde  cttcoo' 
ragement  froni  sober  reason,  that-  the  practice  of  earlier  i^ges, 
the  venerable  airthority  of  antiauily^.  was  sedulously  ioMCulealed 
in  support  of  jthe  rules  of  the  cloister.  It  is  ac^  easy  to  die* 
cover  in  what  age  the  Romish  writers  would  be  content  to  admit 
the  first  foundation  of  monastic  orders«r  Widi  them^  die  Ciu^ 
dees  of  lona  were  monks,  nay,.. Benedict  himsetf  was  dnqgg^d 
out  of  his  hiding  place  in  the  desert  of  Subiaco>  tojNwnde  ovei^ 
a  monastery  which  was  already  organiaed^  Wil£  them,  the 
ravages  of  the  Danes  occurred  most  onportunelyt^  aceoxuak 
for  the  deficiency  of  die  connecting  link.  If  it  were  asked^ 
where  are  the  traces  of  this  gloomydiscipline  ?  it  were  suffici^it 
to  refer  to  the  northern  pirates.^  They  bad  broken*  up  the  reli- 
gious houses,  and  it  was  not  within  the  compass  of  man's  me^ 
mory  to  contravene  the  assertion  of  their  having  been  all  that 
was  reported.  The  reformers  of  monastic  disciplme  afifeeted 
only  to  bring  back  the  severity  of  better  times,  aftd  dxe  blacks 
ened  ruins  of  reli^ous  structures  were  pointed  out  as  havii^ 
harboured  those  who  aspired  by  self-denkd  to  the  gtories  of  a 
celestial  state.  It  is  true  that  a  secular  clergy  were  feUad  at 
Christ  Church ;  but  then,  the  sanffuinaary  Danes  had  not  spared 
a  monk  with  whom  Ceohioth  comd  re^enish  the  stalls  of  his 
cathedral.    The  scheme  of  moi^ery  was  rising  fast  in  estiua^ 
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tioil  in  the  thne  of  Ceolnotii ;  who,  indeed^  was  not  altogethey 
deficient  in  the  taste  for  lying  wonders,  which  characterized  iU 

It  was  not  extraordinary  that  the  Mercian  King,  now  become, 
in  his  turn,,  trihutary  to  £thelwulf>  and  flying^he&re  the  vaat-^ 
▼ersa!  foe,  should  find' the  council,  which  he  called  in  his  isxi* 
g^ncy,  resolved  to  give  precedence  to  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  compel  Bertulf  to  redress  the  wrongs  he 
had  inflicted  on  the  Abbey  of  Croyland;  but  the  part  which 
ihe  Archbishop  took  was  worthy  of  Dunstan  himself.  The 
council  had  been  assembled  with  difficulty  in  a  country  overrun 
by  the  enemy,  and,  probably,  with  no  pre-disposition  to  fink 
themselves  to  the  falung  fortunes  of  Bertulf;  but  the  plea  of 
illness  afforded  Ceolnoth  a  favourable  opportunity  of  expeditiiig 
the  business  of  St.  Guthlac  aiuLhift:  abbey.  He  startled  the 
dilatory  members  by  exclaiming  that  he  was  made  whole  by  the 
merits  of  the  most  holy  confessor  St.  Guthlac.  Others  took 
their  cue  from  so  expert  a  leader,  and  recollecting  that  they  too 
had  laboured  usder  the  saiae  affliction,  found  thanselves  sud- 
denly restored,  with  this  difference,  that  they  admitted  the 
grace  of  God  to  have  its  share  in  the  miracle.  In  witnesong 
the  charter,  which  it -was  now  impossible  for  Bertulf  to  refuse, 
Ceolnuth  subscribeshimself,  '^  sanus  et  incohimis  tammente  quam 
membris."  It  does  not  become  a  biographer  to  defrstud  the  me- 
mory of.  Ceolnoth  of  so  characteristic  a  circumstance. .  Neither 
ase  the  grants  to  the  church  of  Ctfnt€i?biffy>  in  his  time,  to  be 
passed  over  as  undeserving  of  notice.  Little-Chart  is  recorded 
as  his  own  gift.  The  manors  of  Ofham:  and  of  Ebeny  (L«  S.  A.) 
were  granted,  at  lus  instance,  by  Ethehrulf,  and  that  of  Loose, 
which  the  Kiog^  had  granted  to  a  widow,  named  Sueta,  and  her 
dwdbter,  slid  feom  their  hands  into  the  same  dutdu  Ceolnotii 
died  in  870. 

(To  be  continued. J 
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FROM  JANUARY  TO  MARCH  INCLUSIVE. 


March  2Y,  1825. 
Rev.  John  Inglis/  D.D.  consecrated  Lord 
"  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,    at   Lambeth 
-.  Palace. 

VORK. 

rREFERRED. 

bavies,  G.  J.  of  Hull,  to  the  Perpetual 
Cvcncy  of  Marfield  in  Holdemess;  Pa- 
tron, H.  Grill,  Esq. 

Dickson,  Henry,  to  the  Vicarage  of-.Wis- 
tow,  Yorkshire. 

Madden,  W.  C.  B.A.  of  Queen's  College, 

'  Cambridge,  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of 
Christ  Church,  at  Woodhouse,   in   the 

.  parish  of  Huddersiield;  Patron,  J.  Whit- 
acre,  Esq.  • 

Milne,  R.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Swine,  in 
Holdemess;  Patron,  W.  Wilberforce, 
JEsq. 

Robson,  R.  S.  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of 
Rancliffe,  Yorkshire;  Patron,  Major 
Yarburgh,  of  Neslington  Lodge. 

/  MARRIED. 

Fowler,  Thomas  Hodgson,  of  Southwell, 
Nottinghamshire,  to  Frances  Elizabeth, 
only  child  of  Thomas  Bish,  Esq. 

Heap,  H.  Vicar  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 
to  Hannah,  eldest  daughter  of  R.  Faw- 
cett,  Esq.  of  Westbrook  House,  Brad- 
ford. 

Noel,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Leland,  Vicar  of 
Campden,  Gloucestershire,  seventh  son 
of  Sir  Gerard  Noel,  Bart  and  the  late 
Baroness  Barham,  to  Mary  Arabella, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Seville 
Foljambe,  Esq.  of  Aldwark  Hall,  York- 
shire. 
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Rigby,  Joseph,  Vicar  of  Hutton  Cranswick» 
and  Incumbent  of  Beswick,  to  Miss  Har- 
rison, daughter  of  Mr.  John  Harrison, 
of  Great  Priffidd. 


Holgate,  J.  at  his  father^s  House,  Settle, 
Yorkshire. 

Mace,  C.  M.A.  Rector  of  Holdsham,  York- 
shire; aged  81. 

Mitton,  R.  upwards  of  fifty-five  years^-re- 

-  sident  Minister  .  of  HarroWgate  a/m 
Bilton,  Yorkshire;  aged  84. 

LONDON. 

PREFERRED. 

Barrett,  JonaUian  Tyers,  IXD.  to  ihe 
Prebend  of  Mapesbury,  |n  the  Cathedijd 
Church  of  St  Paul  ;  Patron,  the  Bishop 
of  London. 

Chandler,  George,  D.C.L.  and  late  Fel- 
low of  New  College,  Oxford,  to  the 
District  Church  in  Stafford-street,  in 
the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary-le-bone,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex ;  Patron,  die 
King. 

Oakeley,  Herbert,  B.D.  to  the  Prebend  of 
Wenlocksbarn,  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St  Paul;  Patron,  the  Bishop  of 
London. 

Packman,  K.  C.  B.A.  of  St  Peter's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  to  die  Rectory  of  Lang- 
don  Hills,  Essex;  Patrons,  the  Deui 
and  Chapter  of  St  Paul's. 

Smith,  H.  R.  Somers,  B.A.  of  Trimty 
College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Little  BenUey,  Essex  j  Patron,  Robert 
Foote,  Esq. 
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Stephenaon,  John  HoUier,  B.A.  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Dengie,  Bssez. 

Watson,  John  James,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of 
St.  Albans,  to  the  Prebend  of  Brondes- 
bury,  in  ihe  Cathedral  Church  of  St 
Paul;  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  London. 

ORDAINED. 

December  19. 
By  the  Bishop  of  London,  at  a  General 
Ordination. 

DEACONS. 

Chaplyn,   James  Robert,    M.A.   Trinity 

College,  Oxford. 
Csckran,  William,  Literate. 
Doran,  John  William,  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 

lege,  Dublin. 
Mello,  Matthew  Roque  de,  Ll.B.  Jesus 

College,  Cambridge. 
Musgrave,    Christopher  John,    M.A.  St 

Alban  Hall,  Ojxford.   . 
Rainsden,  William,  B.A.  Christ  CoQege. 
Small,  Alexander  Henry,  B.A.  Emmanuel 

College; 
Wade,  William  SerocoW,  B.A.  St  John's 

College,  and 
Watson,  Joseph  Burges,  B.A.  Emmanuel 

College,  Cambridge.  "- 

PRIESTS. 

Adams,  William,  M.A.  Trinity  College; 
Oxford. 

Beevor,  William  Smythies,  B.A.  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge. 

Bosanquet,  Robert  William,  B.A.  Balllol 
College,  Oxford. 

Caonter,  Richard  M'Donald,  S.C.L.  Sid- 
ney Sussex  College ;  '   ' 

Clay,  William  Keatinge,  Jesus  College'; 

CutbMsh,  Chas.  B.A.  St  John's  College) 

Earie,  James  Henry,  S.C.L.  Jesus  College ; 

Evans,  David,  B.A.  St  Peter's  College, 
and 

Lewis,  Edward  Page,  B.A.  Caius  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Mayo,  Richard,  IB.  A.  St  Jolin's  College, 

.    Oxford.  . 

Parker,  WiUiam  Harris,  B.A.  Downing 
College; 

Tanner,  John  Lyneham,  B.A'.  St  John's 
College ;  -and  ' 

Wallace,  Arthur  Capel  Job,  B.A.  C(Nrpus 

.  Christ!  College,  Cambridge. 

Williams,  Wm.  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford. 

•     MARRIED. 

King,  Moss,  second  son  of  J.  King,  Esq. 
of  Grosvenor-plaee,  to  Eliaj^beth  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  the  Rev.'  L.  Cpd- 
dington. 
VOL*  I.  NO.  II.  R 


Latten,  William,  to  Sarah,  only  daughter 
of  Mr.  James  Green,  at  Colchester^ 

Mayers,  Rev.  W.  of  Pembroke  CoUe||«, 
Oxford,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Mark  Gilr 
heme,  Esq.  of  Wanstead. 

Sandilands,  G.  Perdval,  of  Bodmin,  Corn- 
wall, to  Miss  Renorden,  of  Finsbiury- 
place. 

Storry,  John  Bridges,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Great 

'  Tey,  Essex,  to  Martha,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Romame,  Castle  Hill 
Lodge,  Reading,  Berks.  . 

Trimmer,  Rev.  Edward,  M.A.  of  Turn- 
ham  Green,  to  Laura,  second  daughter 
of  the- Rev.  Dr.  Nicholas. 

Wesley,  Rev.  Charles,  of  Christ  College, 
Cambridge,  to  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of 

.    John  Skelton,  Esq.  of  Hammersmith. 

,Whiting,  James,  B.A.  Chaplain  to  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company,  to  Susan, 

.  only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  White, 
of  Colchester. 

.      .  DECEASED. 

Cole,  l^amuel,'  at  Haifmondsworth  Vicar- 
age, Middlesex,  in  his  80th  year. 

Daldns,  Thomas,  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Dakins,  Rector  of  St  James's,  Col- 
chester. 

Draper,  William,  at  his  house  at  Islington, 
in  his  80th  year. 

Horsley,  Francis,  Vicar  of  Matching,  Es- 
sex, at  the  house  of  his  father,  Little 
Hallingbury,  in  his  27th  year. 

Judgson,  W.  G.  M.A.  one  of  the  Fellows 
and  Senior  Bursar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,    and  Perpetual  Curate  T>f 

'  *  Great  St  Mary's  Parish,  in  that  town. 
He  proceeded  B.A.   1802,  apd  M.A. 

'     1805. 

Taylor,  Hugh,  B.A.  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Polhill,   J.  B.  M.A.  formeriy  Fellow  of 

■  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Rector 
of  Hadleigh,  Essex.  The  Living  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  Rector  and  Felh)Ws  of 
Lincoln  College.  * 

DURHAM. 

PREFERRED. 

Bamford,.R.  W.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Bishop- 
stone,  Durham. 

Dix<^,  'George,  M.A.  of  .St  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  Curate  of  Rothbury, 
to  the  Living  of  Tynemouth;  Patron, 
Sir  J.  D.  Astley,  Bart 
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RobSnson,  Bdwand,  II.  A.  rf  BalS©!  Col- 
lege, to  Lydia,  youhgcst  dirt^ter  ^Cthe 
Rev.  Thdma?  «febornc,  M. A.  of  ¥<«aU 
Lodge,  Yortohipe,.  ahd  Ertbendary  of 
thxrham. 

DBCEA8ED. 

fadnm,  Ralph,  BbhoplM,  0ii»faam$  far- 
ncrty  iif  8t  John**  €^cc^,  Comliiidge, 
And  «idiev  of  die  ^uUlc  Orator  •f'lhat 
University. 


WTNCHBSTfill. 


Budkland,  Win.  Pellow  of  CofiM  Ohfisti 
College,  Oxford,  and  reader  of  Mlne- 
raliJgy  and  Geology  in  that  Uirfvertlty, 
to  the  Rectory  of  Stoke  Charity,  aear 
WihChester;  Patron,  the  Presideiit  and 
Fellows  of  that  Society. 

Beloe,  H.  P.  M.A.  to  the  Rectory  of  the 
United  Pari8he»^lln«[<ay  Trinity  and 
the  Blessed  Yurg^n  Mary,  in  Guildford. 

Dyson,  Francis,  M.A.  to  Ae  Rectory  of 
Dogmexsfield ;  Patroness,  Dame  Jvne  St. 
John  Mildway,  of  Dogmerafidd  Park. 

MARRIED. 

Bellamy,  Edw.  of  the  Priory^  Dowxihanv 
to  Mazy  JSxani,  eldest  daughter  of  Geo. 
^Sdboley,  £8i|.  of  Clapham  Common. 

Cane,  Henry  Du,  to  Mary,  youngest 
dawghtfr  of  the  late  Jolm  Sowerhj^ 
.>B«q.  of  Puttoridge  Bury,  Hants. 

Fowler,  Luke,  B  JL  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
£>xd,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Owen  Wynne, 
Esq.  M.P.  and  niece  of  the  Bail  of  Bn- 


iFreeland,  Henry,  of  CoMiam»>  Sutiey, 
Rector  of  JBLasketon,  Suflblk,  to  $»- 
^iha  Lydia,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
}ate  Thomaa^auggle^  B»q*  ^  %UBet 
HallyEsaepu 

Holding,  John,  M.A.  of  St  Jobti'a  Col*- 
lege,  Oxford,  and  of  Oakeley,  Hanti^ 
to  Susannah,  daughter  of  the  late  Ro* 
Itert  Lovegrove,  Eeq.  of-  Wallingford. 

Mahedey,  Charles,  B.  A.  of  Ropley,  Hants, 
IB  Charlotte,  eldnt  daughter  of  Robert 
M'Nag^ton,  Esq.  ,of  Summer-hill,  hi 
iStat  same  eomty. 

DSCBASBD. 

I>oH,  Janiesy  of  Walwonk 


BAJiOOE. 


;!•. 


^By^lfceXwdRMhqp  of  BMeor,  in  the 
P«]Mi  Chwrdi  of  Uasdegfli  -Gannnion- 


PBAOOtM. 

Goddard,  William,  JLA»  Itellow  of  Jesus 
€oUf  gt,  Oxfoid. 

Lloyd,  Evan,  B.A.  Jesus  GflUefC,  Gam- 
bridge. 

lioaley,  A.  B.  i^flrry,  B.A.  Sl  Mb'b 
College,  and 

Richards,  Hewy,B;A.  mA 

Wmitois^  Edmwid,  'B.A.  JmW  Cdle^t, 
Oxford.  - 

TKIESTS. 

Hughea,  Howe},  B.A.  Jesua  College,  Ok- 

ford. 
Owe^y  Thomas  Lloyd,  BJL  Jesus'  Coir 

lege,  Cambridge. 
Pughe,  John,  B.A.  Jesus  College,  (^ford. 
Williams,  Bulkeley,  St  Peter^a  Xlott^e^ 

Cambridge,  and 
Wymie,  Hi^h  Hugbea,  Jesue  CoBcige, 

Oidford. 

BATH  AND  WELLS. 

PREFERRED. 

Baidwih,  J.  to  ^e  Vicarage  of  Leyland, 

near  Preston. 
Bhryds,  Henry,  M»'A.   to  Ae  ^Pvirpetnal 

Curacy  of  Charterhouse  Hinton. 
Pormby,  Miles,  M.A.  of  Brasenoae  Oof- 

lege,  Oxford,  to  the  Perpetial' Curacy 

of  Cdflieistotie. 
Gale,  WiHiam,  of  Arirvrkk,  totiie  Curacy 

of  Walton,  19omerset{iPatron,  Ldrd  John 

^niymie. 
Gatehouse,  Thomas,  B.A.  to  the  Reidcory 

of  NorA  CheritODk  . 
Ha^K^few,  JU»t#,  b:4  to  1^  ^ftentge 

-w  Stpwey, 'Sognijiifft^iko.  .^.-^ 
Haythome,  Joseph,  M.A.  of  St  BfM; 

Hall,  Oxford,  to  ^e  Vicarage  vf  €oo» 

gresbuiryi  ^th  the  Chapel  of  Week  St 

Lawrence,  annexed. 
Michell,  Bennett,  M.A.  to  the  Vkange 

of  Whnford ;  Patrons,  tfae^lfaaCer,  IM- 

lows  and  Schohirs  of  EmanHnwrfCoil^t 

Cambxidge. 
Quicke,  William  •He]iry,B. A.  to  the  Rec^ 
•  toryof  Ashbrittle. 
Simmons,  Charles  Tynte,  %.A.  to  the 

Rectory  of  "Eait  LarnhnxA. 
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OxM*  ^  'tbe  VifiiQfige  of  Uihwiton 
Pzina,  wit4i  tiie  Cha^l^  of  hat^/Mi 
Bftdvijle  «UMaced;   Palrooa   the  Viep. 

fii  XMiqtoo. 
W^oodford,  FKanci^  6.A.  ^  Die  R««|ory 
of  )ir«^ta(i;BainfyUe. 

ORDAlN£Pw 

By  Ihe  Lordl  aialK«>  «f  8m1i  and  WflUs, 
]» .4|i«<Miitel€h«di  of  W<Us. 

Bem^,  Bdwod,    B.A.    Janw  €<iBeKe» 

DauiMMf ,  ianeflt  B.A.  BrfMemm  Col- 

leg>e,  Oirferd. 
Pimn,  WiUiam,  B.A.  and 
Garton*  Jowpfa,   B.A.   Queen'^  'CdStgpfs 

and 
PUuw^,  fi'hwitiw  ^A.  ^GMtt  CWk«c 

CanJffi^se. 
Pouicai^,  -OMy^  Jfevvoi  Enadat  B.A. 

MagiSalen  Hall,  Oxford. 


•ajJSoawCj  'Saw.  BcBQsiiniif  'B%n»  '9x8^* 
dalenOoHege;  ' 

9mmf  ^Wmam  Btker,  •B.A.  Eamumticl 
Allege; 

Hall;  and 
lMmi»   Jo^  .«toiey,  j;*CX.  SiMty 

College*  Gamhn4ie. 
Gfaham,  William,  M.A*  Caui8t<3teitii; 

Stw^  J>«Wa  Mlh»  ^Mi.  .Sz0tBr  Col- 

li^^  Osifoid* 
Waterficld,  Ridwd,  W»A.  E€«Wr  of  Bm* 

Wwal.Qoijese,  ,Qv«diri4se. 
W4i(,.#«hil,  Af^  JUv»tar.Ciik«e,.aaa 
WoodlieiMe^  OeojISP  .Wii^ni,  iSl.  >Mtry 

MAKRIEDb 

Cawy,  W.  eVIeM  mr  of^Uliam  Cai«y, 
Bsq.  of  Cbard^  to  Miaa  Aim  Govett,  of 
Striogaton. 

WUte,  William,  to  gkne,  «iily  diBd  itt 
"  •  I  Tyley,  Esq.  «f  WcdMore. 

'•  BMoKw  Jk€4«..af'€b«at{Bfeai, 


W«od,  «Mii9^  M<4-  «ector  faf  ««b  «. 

Rumbold,  and  Chajplain  to  the  OMHity 
GMi,  toibe  fta«toiy  af  4be  Aoly  Tdi- 
ail|r,  l)oKiie«tor;  Patiionr  tl|e  Ooq^o- 
ieatioiiaf;Pe«it)ieMer. 

MAiUtfBO. 

JftancK  Pceteick  Henty,  .tLA.  «f  <6t 
John's  College,  OjEiiudy  aad  vMaitd  ton 
^  lir.  T.  Hoadi,  <iiid>er*n«rdbMit,  ^T 
AriMl,  to  maitlM,  «MwC  thn^m  of 
the  Bar.  Mm  JBmia,  Vicar  of  fie. 
QMige'^  Qloapaatonlure. 


Que,  Geofga  If^vman,  p. A*,  of  Tffftct$l9t 
Cfltiege,  to  the  Giuacy  afOorft. 


Dowland,  JaaiM.  Reetor  af  Wtntotbarna 
Clenstone,  near  Blandford,  Dorset,  and 
one  of  the  MagitCntoa  for  that  county, 
aged  73. 

Biamum,  H.  J.  Beotor  qi  ^i^  WiMitJt 
Dogcbeitor,  Dovsot. 

CARUSLB. 

Markham,  D.  F.  B.A.  of  Christ  ^Irarch, 
Oi^OTd,  4a  *a  VleaMga  af  Addinghani, 

Cnmberland. 

Cfi^OTBIl. 

P|t«8BRRSI». 

Gathome,  Jobn^  toitlte  Ticmf^jtt  lAf^i, 

Cheshire. 
Pilnce,  J.  C.  ]^Jl.  of  Brasenose  Collc^ 

Oxford,  to  the  Ftepetaal  Curacy  of  St. 

Thomas,  Uveipool;  Eatroijijb.ihe  Hayor 

and  Corporation. 
Wrangfaam,  Frai&cis,  •H.ju  Archdoacon  of 

CleveUnd,  to  a  Ftobendal  StaS,  in  the 

Cathedral  Church^^f  Cheater j  uie  Ardi- 
*  bishop  of  XodiL*8  optioD. 

MARRIED. 

Manwaring,  Roger,  M.A.  «f  Bnsenose 
College,  Oxfoid,  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Hantikigdoa,  and  yaangeat  asn  of  <Jeim 
vRobertJPiBriEer,^!!!}.  af  ^GvecnPwk,  in 
4l»  aoaiity  af  <3otk,  aidaf  ^Qmniicliiai 
Hall,  in  the  County  Palatine  ofOhcefav 
.to  gfrilndiilpMalSarall,  daaghter  of-BeiH 
jamin  Blaoden,  Bsq.  of  Bledlow  BoHsa, 
and  aieee  to  Sir  Robtrt  ^yiey,  aC 
SroMptoB,  imheaoyntyaf  ¥oik,B»t. 

Wilson,  EdwavdC«nis,'B.A.  thifdaonof 
Waiiam  WBaon  Caiw  Wflson,  Bmi. 
M ^.  tf  CaatartoB  Hall,  Wastosofelattd, 
to  Jumty  aoly  -daaghtor  af  l^ramat 
Maude,  Ek}.  af  Waodlandi,  aear>Haiv 
rowgato. 

DECCAWD. 

.Baldwin,  N.  R.  Vicar  of  ^Leyland,  Lan- 
casbhre,  ^rebeodacy  of  3t.  Baul'a,  .aodr 
one  of  tlve  Kh^'s  P^eachexB. 
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Heptenstall,  J.  Rector  of  Attbury,  Che- 

ghire. 
I^ewin,  Robert,  at  Liverpool,  aged  85. 
Maddock,  Thomas,  M.A.  Prebendary  of 

Chester  Cathedral,  Rector  of  the  Parish 

of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Chester,  for  & 

period'  of  nearly  forty  years,  andBeo 

torW  Nortfaenden. 
WakfaaH,  Peter,  M.A.  Rector  of  Wistaston, 
'     Cheshire,  eldest  son  of  Peter  Walthall, 

Esq.  of  Darley  Dale,  aged  29. 
Wettenhall,  Rer.   Lancaster,  upwards  of 

forty  years  Rector  of  Lawton,  Cheshire, 

in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

CHICHESTER. 

PREFERRED. 

Holland^  Samuel,  M.D.  Rector  of  Poyn- 
ings,  to  the  dignity  of  Precentor  of 
Chichester  Cathedral ;  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  option* 

Palmer,  6.  to  the  Rectory  of  Parham, 
'Sussex. 

Russell,  W.  to.ihe  Rectory  of  Chiddingley, 
Sussex. 

MARRIED. 

Broadwood,  John,  M.A.  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  son  of  James  Shudi 
Broadwood,  Esq.  of  Lynn,  to  Charlotte, 
eldest  daughter  of  John  Kiiig,  Esq..  of 
Loxwood,  Sussex. 

Cooper,  George  Miles,  M.A.  Fellow  and 

'  Assistant  Tutor  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  to  Catherine,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rey.  John  Smith,  Rector  of 
Newhaven,  and  Vicar  of  Roughmn, 
Norfolk. 

Kx>ox,  H.  C.  of  Laughton,  Sussex,  to  So» 
phia  Martha,  daughter  of  the  late  George 
Darby,  Esq. 

DECEASED. 

JBeayer,  Herbert  John,  B.D.   Rector  of 

r  Baroomb,  near  Lewes,  Sussex,  and  for- 
merly Fdlow  of  Corpus  Chrisd  College, 

.  Oxford. 

Hicfces*  P.  T.  ^  Ardmg^y  Rectory, 
aged  23. 

,7og^iU,  Moses,  M.A.  Canon  Residen- 
tiary and  Precentor  of  Chichester  Ca- 
thedral, in.  his  81st  year. 

TIemkyns,  Packington  Geoi^,  LL.D.  Ute 

.  of  Buckinhill  Park,  Herefordshire;  in 
Marlborough-place,  Brighton,  aged  63. 

Walker,  T.  Vicar  of  Ea«t  Hoathly,  Sus- 
sex ;  aged  63. 

ELY. 

PREFERRED. 

HaggHt,  G.  M.A.  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge,   to  the  Vicarage  of 


Soham,  Cambridgeshire;   Patrons,  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  Pembroke  Halt 

lacksota,  Jeremiah,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Swaff- 
ham  Bulbeck,  and  Domestic  Chaplain 
to  Lord  Mapdonald,  to  hold  the  Vicar^ 
age  of  Elm  cum  Emneth,  Cambridge- 
shire, together  with  the  Vicarage  of 
Swaff ham.  Bulb^k,  by  Dispensation. 

Pearson,  George,  B.D.  Fellow  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Castle  Camps,  Cambridgeshire ;  Patrons, 
the  Governors  of  the  Charter  House. 
'  Sedgwick,  Adam,  M.  A.  Woodwardian  Plro- 
fessor  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  Collie, 
'  Cambridge,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Shudy 
Camps,  Cambridgeshire ; .  Patrons,  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

Sparke,  E.  B.  Esq.  to  the  R^;istrarship  of 
the  Diocese  of  Ely ;  Patron,  his  fother, 
the  Bishop. 

MARRIED.  ^ 

Gordon,  Robert,  Rector  of  Seaiospton, 
Cambridgeshire,  to  Barbara,  dangfater 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis,  of  Branston,  near 
Lincoln. 

Henning,  Chas.  Wansbrpugh,  of  Queen's 
Collie,  Cambridge,  to  Rachel  Lydia, 
eldest  daughter  of  the ;  Rev.  T.  T.  Bid- 
dulph,  Minister  of  St  James's,  BristoL 

DECEASED. 

Clark,  Wilfred,  M.A.  Rector  of  -  Castle 
Camps,  Cambridgeshire,  late  Fireacher 

'  at  the  Charter  House,  and  ftmnerly 
Fellow  of  St  Fet^s  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Fisher,  Henry,  M.A.  28  years  Vicar  of 
Soham,  Cambridgeshire,  and  fonnerly 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
B.A.  1772,  !kr.A.  l775. 

Maule,  John,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Horseheath, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  formerly  Chaplain 
:  to  the  Itoyal  College,  Ghreenwidi;  m 
Abbey-street,  Bath,  in  his  77th  yeab 

EXETER. 

PREFERRED. 

QuickC,  Andrew,  M.A.  FeUow  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  to  the  Vicarage. of 
Newton  St  Cyres,  Devon. 

Radford,  John  Arundel,  B.A.  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Nyroet  Rowland,  and  also  t»  the 
Rectory  of  Lapford,  both  in  Dev)i^ 

MARRIED. 

Gully,  S.  T.  son  of  the  late  William  Slade 

Gully,  Esq.  of  Trevemien  Honse,  Cora- 

.  wall,  to  Ann«,  daughter  of  the  late  Wm. 

Hunt  Grubbe,  Esq.  of  Eastw^,  Wilts ; 

.      at  Bath. 
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Holland,  M.  to  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Jennings ;  at  St.  Ives. 

Lethbridge,  Charles,  Rector  of  Stoke  CUnn- 
land,  Cornwall,  to  Mrs.  Hartop,  widow 
of  Samuel  Hartop,  Esq.  of  South  Syd- 
enham, Devon. 

Tucker,  H.  T.  M.A.  St  John's  College, 
Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Uplyme,  to  Char- 
lotte, eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Mitchell,  Rector  of  Cotleigh,  Devon. 

Wills,  W.  Vicar  of  Holcombe  Riegis,  De- 
von, to  Judith,  second  daughter  of  H. 
Wilson,  Esq.  of  the  same  place. 

DECEASED. 

Morrison,  T.  H.  Vicar  of  Launcells,  Corn- 
wall, and  a  Magistrate  for  Devon. 

Tripp,  Robert,  for  more  than  forty  years 
Rector  of  Rewe,  and  thirty-three  of 
Kentisbeare,  Devon. 

GLOUCESTER. 

•       F&EFERRED. 

Boudier,  John,  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  to  the  Rectory  of  Farming- 
ton,  Gloucestershire,  and  to  hold  the 
same  with  the  Vicarage  of  St  Mary's, 
Warwick,-  by  Dispensation ;  Patron,  H. 
£.  WaUer,  Esq.  of  Hall  Barn,  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Twisleton,  Frederick,  S.C.L.  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  and  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  to 
the  Rectory  of  Broadwell  cum  Adlestrop; 

ORDAINED. 

December  19. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  in  the  Cathedral. 

DEACONS. 

Eddy,  John,  B.A.  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Graham,  John,  a  literate. 

Masters,  Dawsoji,  M.A.  Trinity  College ; 

and 
Phillipps,  Thomas,   B.A.   Jesus  College, 

Cambridge* 

PRIESTS. 

Edwards,  John,  B.A.  Worcester  College. 
Hawkins,  Edward,  B.A.  Pembroke  Col- 
lege; and 
Hepworth,  Robert,  B.A.  St  Edmund  Hall, 

Oxford. 
Pooley,  George,  Pembroke  Hall ;  and 
Sadler,  James  Hayes,  B.A.  Jesus  College, 
-   Cambridge. 

MAI^RIED. 

Beale,  W.  of  Newent,  to  Mrs.  Bishop, 
daughter  of  J.  N.  Morse,  Newent 


Tlmbrill,  Dr.  of  Worcester*  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  of  Beckford,  Gloucestershire, 
to  Miss  E.  Edwards,  of  Bath. 

DECEASED. 

Cumberland,  R.  Dennison,  for  nearly  half 
a  century  the  constant  resident  Rector 
of  Driffield  and  Homhill ;  aged  72. 

Draper,  E.  Rector  of  Leckampton,  at  Al- 
derley,  Gloucestershire,  aged  91. 

James,  W.  Pitchcomb,  Gloucestershire. 

Pearce,  William,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Leigh, 
and  of  Stevenhampton,  both  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  at  his  residence  at 
Stavertoh-house,  hear  Cheltenham. 
'  Rudge,  Thomas,  B.D.  formerly  of  Wor- 
cester College,  Oxford,  Archdeacon  of 
the  Diocese  of  Gloucester,  Chancellor  of 
the  Diocese  of  Hereford,  Vicar  of  Hares- 
field,  Gloucestershire,  and  for  a  period 
of  forty-one  years.  Rector  of  St  Mi^ 
chad's,  Gloucester,  aged  74. 

HEREFORD. 

PREFERRED. 

Coyle,  Miles,  M.A.  to  the  Rectory  of 
Monnington-on-Wye,  Herefordshire.— 
Patron,  Sir  G.  CornewaU,  Bart 

Taylor,  Charles,  D.D.  of  Balliol  College, , 
Oxford,  and  Head  Master  of  the  College 
School,  Hereford,  Prebendary  of  More- 
ton  Magna,  to  the  Chancellorship  of  that 
Diocese;  Patron  the  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

•MARRIED. 

Davies,  Matthew,  M.A.  of  Hinstock,  Sa- 
lop, to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Mr.  J. 
Linwood,  St  Paul's-square,  Birming- 
ham. 

Gretton,  W.  son  of  the  late  Dean  of  Here- 
ford, and  Vicar  of  Withington  and  Pres- 
ton Wynne,  to  Lucy,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Ireland,  Vicar  of 
Frome,  Somerset,  and  niece  of  the  late 
John  Ireland,  Esq.  Hampton  Lodge, 
Herefordshire. 

Jones,  Morgan,  to  Emmeline,  second 
daughter  of  W.  Wood,  Esq.  of  the 
-Whitehouse,  Herefordshire. 

Morgan,  Henry,  to  Emma,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Scott,  Esq,  of  Beslow  Hall, 
Salop. 

Wharton,  C.  Curate  of  Great  Whitley,  to 
Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Crane,  of  Bewdley. 

DECEASED. 

Lewis,  David,  Rector  of  Monnington-on- 
Wye,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  St  Mar- 
garet's and  Michael-church  Escley  ;  at 
Monninglon-on-Wye,  Herefordshire, 
aged  50. 
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F^M9n8»  X  WeddtU,  upaniids  of  40  iw» 
Ykar  of  W«Hnig|o*,  ana  PerfWluai  Cu- 
rate of  MMtoA  and  FoapQ^.  Hect- 
fordshire. 

Eanona,  WilUain«  TIcar  of  Marden»  Here- 
(brdAire. 

Snow^  Tbomaa,  only  son  of  tfte  Re«.  TboB. 
Lambert  Snow,  of  TiAi^ngton  House* 
Worce«t«nhIre ;  agfcd  J8, 

Ston*^  DtfM^  8«W^  BU^  to  iui  SWpe- 
tiial  awl  aiwnnited  Caracy  af  Vikan. 

OtDATVttDi 

Ikcemker\9. 
%  tha  toBd  Biahofrof  Ucbitld  nd 
Goveotry. 

isAcoxa. 

Bagnall,  Henry„  B.  A.  Ouaen*!  Collaga,  and 
Kempson,  Bdvrard,  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, CambridffB^ 

/ontMii^fi  2. 

CUrson,  Hon.  A.  and 

CMnuy  H.  Bra«enose  Colt^. 

Craggy,  S.  Ma»talen  HalL 

Floyar,.  C:  B.  A.  and 

Hassel,  C.  S.  B.A.  Trinity  Colteg©. 

Hatherell,  J.  W.  B.A.  Sfc  Alban  HalL 

Tctfadale^  T.  W.  B.A.  Linoaki^ College)  and 

Wyldtej  T.  B.  A.  Oifct  Chttwhi  OsAbA 

VEIESTS. 

Bwnv  Bam  It  PatraM*  B.A.  aAd 
W^e&ld^   B^   X   BuA.    St  fidMsd 
HaUfOxiMd^  . 

MARRIED. 

Holxieak  pMdenck,  B^A.  of  St  Joba's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  PBofeasor  in 
tbe  Bishof'a  CoUett,  at  Calcutta^  tp> 
Anaa  lilaAi,  tbe  aWert  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph Loxdale,  Eaqu  of  Kingsland  hiwiae. 

K^radith,  B.  Head  Msterof  the^Grammac 
SdUH)l,  Newport,  to  Anae,  eldaat  daugh- 
ter of  Wm.  Briscoe,  Esq.  of  Ca^Um 

Barber,  JohnThomaa^  of  Newbald-u^pan- 

Avon,  Warwickshire^  to  Anne»  eldest 

daughter  of  Sir  Georipi  Skipwith,  Bart. 

of  Alvastoiw  itt  the  same  eounly. 
S^bbucy,  F.  W.  of  Willington,  Detby- 

thkev  to  Emma  Fenerape>,  daufljhtei  of 
.  it,  Moalay*  Esq.  and  Ladjf  Bvajy,  of 
'    Park  Hill. 


at 

|>fleBA8BIK 

Bland,  Robert,  Curate  of  KenUwortE,  »t 
Leammgtoni  Warwkk^ire. 

RobifMon,  G-  R.  ILCX.  ClMmceUor'a  Vi«r 
oT  the  Ciith^ral  Chtii'dv  of  U^hiield. 

Tulbai,  Bon.  and  Eev,  Jobm  Chcttryud^ 
B>ctOf  of  Itigestre,  M.A,  of  All  Soub' 
College,  Oxfard,  and  foTOierly  Fe%wof 
timt  Sodety ;  at  Iiigestrep  Sta^rd- 
•hire. 

UNCOLN. 

B&BFSRRBB* 

Bakaa,  IrfiiireB«a  P.  B..  IX  Vicaie  of  Impinge 
toDy  and  FeUoiw  of  St.  lah»'s  CoUege, 
Cambridge,  to  the  QiOfitofy  of  MadbcHune 
cum  Holt,  Leicestershbre ;  Patrons,  the 
Master  and  Fettowt  of  liuit  Society. 

Bullen,  Edward,  S.C.L.  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  tir  Hie  Rectory  of  Gimby, 
naaa  Sp&>y»  IdiieoiDibire;  Ihtmn,.  tlw 
Btdbaef  Btttiandk 

Ckaka,  WiUbnv  M.  A*  FeHair  of  Trinity 
CoUfiWe^  Co^bddge^  aai  Ftefesaor  of 
Anatfloi?^  to  tfaa  Vicataaa  of  W^nes- 
m»m„  Uccatershke  r  Pateana,  tbe 
Master  and  Fellows  of  that  f 


*    ORHAimSO. 

'     Be^emlfer  19), 
By  ^  tiord  Blidiop  of   Idhadai  at 
Buckuen. 


Ashworth,  Thomas  Bamadan,  B.A.  Jesus 

College,  Cambridge. 
Causton,  Charles,  B.A,  Trinity  eallcge; 

and 
Dnmimond,  JamM^  BlA.  Chriat  Churchy 

Oxfork. 
Foulis,  Henry,  B,.A^  and 
Glover^  John,  St.  John's  CoU^ge^  Cant- 

bridge. 
HamBtoB,  Joseph  Uarrimaa,.  BcA.  Tn^ ' 

nity  College,  Cambridge. 

Bjfi  LetL  JHm,  from  ihs  \ 
Bkhopt^  My* 
Hamog|ton»,  James  MoffiU»  B.A.  Bzetar 

College,  Oxford. 
Macdnkald^  Alenndei^  St.  JoWi'aCciIIiegiB^ 

Cambridge. 
Martym  Thomas,  B»A^  Oueca's  CoDcsek 

Pearce,   Edward,   B.A.   Trinity  College, 

and 
Walter,  Edward,  ^A»  QiiiitV  CoOqpi^ 

Cambridge* 
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S^uk>^ti^m>MtftmMtt^tVi4<mdWta«9>, 


IBtigB,  TMmm  W«Rtlrartl^  B.A.  Iftigda- 

tUvper,  LalteMP,  ^A^  ■■wniiiiul  CM* 

legCf  earabiidge« 
lied^  diaries,   BrJL  Liacohi  C<Mn^ 

Hadebrand,    John  B^^i^  B.A.   Irinity 

-  CftUege,  Dublin^ 

rfld«idt,Nlcliolft8,  ail.  QUeeaVeoHege, 

and 
TdMon,  Muh  B.A.  Clan  KaU;  em* 

bridge. 
Wright,  Robert,    B.A.   Trinity  Cettege, 

EkibUn. 

Bf  Ae  totd  Bishop,  fah  lfary-ld>bone 
Church,  London. 

AdmlC,  Bobeit  Thooiaa,.  B.A*,  BumMUuel 

College,  and 
Gakraft,  Jofaa  Ne«Be»  B.A.  Chm  Ha^ 

Cambridge. 
Dashwood,  Henry^  B.A«  IhilDity  CoUiBige, 

Oaftrd. 
Birerest,  Thomas  Roufiell,  B»A*  Bern?) 

broke  College,  Cambridge.  > 

Fowler,    Wm.  B.A,   Magdden  College, 

Cambridge. 
Gwynne,  Lawrence^  B.A.  Trinity  Col-  7 

leg9»  Cambridge^  > 

From  the  Bishop  of  Sattsbury.  ^ 

Harris,  Joseph  Hemington,'  B.A.  F^eIlow  of 

Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Hawldns^  Erhes»    B.A.  Balliol  Cbll^, 

Oxibrd. 
Hooper,  Wm.  KaoD»  B.A*  Corpus  Christ! 

CoDege,  and 
Hnmfrey,  Wm.  Cayc,  St  Peter's  College, 

Cambridge. 
Maniott,  Wm.  Maniott  SaUtii^  B.A. ' 

'ninity  Collega,  Cambridge. 

From  the  Bishop-^  RocheBtar*  _ 
Ouby,  Robert,  B.A.  St^  Joha's  CoUefe^ 

and 
lomblitt,  Cliaiia^  B.A*  Bmmaiwtl  CdI- 

PMBSTS. 

BbaUkiiise,  Ralph  Dnika,.  aA.  Clbivl 

Hall,  Cambridge.  V 

From  Ifa  ArtMMuptf  GMAtfJmh^  Jl 

Brandly,  Ardniv,  Sc  Edmund  Han,T 
CMrA  I- 


\ 


Bnttenshaw.  Francis,  aA,  Uoiversity  \ 

CoS^;e,  Ox&rd.  fi 

rrom  ^A«  ifis^)  of  i^ocA^f /^  J 

Camic^,  Charles  Joseph.  B  J^  Cathe- 1 

rifie  Hall»  Cambridge.  ^V 

From,  the  ArchBishqp  qf  TorJh  3 

Cheales,  Henry,  B.A.  Pembroke  HaH,  and 

Childers,  Eardley,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge. 
Deedes,  Jttlms,  M-.A.  THnfiy  CMfege,> 

Oxjfoid.  ^  l 

From  tkeAreMMlM>  of  Cantgrhuty,  J 

Pbolis,  Henry,  B.A.  St.  John's  College, 

and 
Frost,  Ro^er^  B.A.  Catherine  |ii^l,  Cam* 


Geneste,  Maximil^,  Queen's  CoKege, 
Oxford. 

From  the  BiiHop  of  SaUshwu. 
Holmes,  Frederick;  B;A.  St.  Jv^in'sCd^  7 
lege,  Cambridge.  > 

From  the  *Bkhop  tf  London,  j 
Lennard^JthiGre  QBrrett,  B.  A-  J^us  Coir 
#  lege,  Cambridge.  - 

From  the  Bifhop  qf  Norwich 
Moule,  Henry,  B.A.  St  John's  CoHege, 
Cambridge. 

Firom  the  Bithop  efSkUMnay* 
Price,  O«orge,  B.A.  Magdalen  HaU,  Oz- 

fbrd. 

Saigeaunt,  John,  M.A;  Christ  Chnrdi,'! 

Oxford.     '  > 

From  the  Bishop  qf  Feterhorough.y 

Simpson,  John  H6k,  a  A.  Pembroke  HaU, 

Cambridge. 
Spencer^  WOliam  Pakenham,  M*A.,  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 

From  thfi  Bishop  rfEly^ 
Tildmi,  Wm.  B.A.  Sidney  Susaix  Col- 
k|Qe,  Cambridge. 

From  the  Bishop  of  BocTiester,  _ 
Winbolt,  Thomas  Henry,  B.A.  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

MABAlBIk 

Bunn,  Rev.  R.  J.  of  Long  Sutton,  Lincoln- 
shire, to  Miss  E.  Rudd,  second  daughter 
of  Mr.  J.  Rudd,  brewer,  of  St  Marga^ 
rot's,  Norwich. 

Champnes,  Thomaa  W.,  Rector  of  Ful- 
mer,  Bucks,  and  Cottisfbrd,  Oxon,  to 
Miss  Langford)  of  Bton  College. 

Cbndlelgh,  Stawell^  t<»  Mary,  widow,  of 
Hie  late  Jame%  Palmmr  Hobbs^  Esq,  of 
MquBtfipbniim,  Ihmbridge  \^eUs.. 

Donnc^  Janea^  M.  A*  Vicar  ol  St.  Paul's, 

,  Badlbad,  and  Pei^tualCiirate  of  South 
CaiBtam,  Uaoolnshire,-  to  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Matthew  Dol^Mn, 
Esq. 
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Mkchimon,  T.  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Clarke. 
Robinson,  M.  B.A.  of  Market  Rasen,  to 

Caroline,  only  daughter  of  the  late  J.  W. 

Davis,  Esq.  of  Boston. 
Walker,    Thomas,    of   Brampton,    near 

Huntingdon,-  to  Miss  Jane  Jackson,  of 

Boston. 

-     DECEASED. 

Gumming,  W.  C.  M.A.  Rector  of  St. 
Mary's,  and  Vicar  of  Eton  Bray,  Bed- 
fiurdsfaire.  He  was  formerly  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  B.  A.  1784, 
M.A.  1787 ;  at  the  Rectory  House,  St 
Mary's,  Bedford.  The>ncarageof  Eton 
Bray  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  Master 
and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

Fuller,  J.  at  Chesham,  Bucks,  aged  74. 

Oddie,  W.  Vicar  of  Beirton,  Bucks,  and 
Haugh,  Lincolnshire. 

Farr,  Samuel,  LL.D.  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  Rector  of  Graffham,  m  the 
county  of  Huntingdon;  formerly  of  Em- 
manuel CoUege,  M.A.  1772,  LL.D. 
1781. 

Pinnodi,  William,  Minister  of  North  Mars- 
ton,  Bucks. 

Pugh,  Robert,  Vicar  of  Donnington,  Lin- 
colnshire, Curate  of  Weston,  and  Per- 
petual Curate  of  Lee  Brockhurst,  Salop; 
in  his  77th  year. 

LLANDAFF. 

PREFERRED. 

Douglas,  Henry,  M.A.  to  the  Precentor- 
ship  of  LlandafT,  and  the  Prebend  of 
.  Hickman's,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
LlandafT;  Patron,  the  Bishop. 

Knight,  William  Bruce,  M.A.  to  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  the  Diocese  of  Llandaff; 
Patron,  the  Bishop. 

DECEASED. 

Hall,  Benjamin,  D.D.  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  Prefacndary  and  Precentor  oif 
the  Cathedral  Chmch  of  Llandaff,  and 
for  29  years  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese. 

James,  James,  Curate  of  Lantamam,  Mon- 
mouthshire. 

NORWICH. 
FREFERRED. 

Drew,  Wm.  Creasy,  B.A.  to  the  Rectory 
of  Sandringham  with  Babingley  an- 
nexed^ Norfolk;  Patron,  Henry  Hoste 
Henley,  Esq.  of  Sandringham  HalL 

Godfrey,  T.  to  the  Rectory  of  Newboume, 
Suffolk;  Patron,  Sir  William  Rowley, 
Bart. 

Hardwicke,  W.   M.A.   Chaplain  to  the 


Right  Hon.  Lord<}wydyr,  to  hold  the 
Vicarage  of  Len,ton,  aUas  Lavington,  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  with  the  Rectory 
of  QiUwell,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk; 
Patron,  Sur  Gilbert  Heathcote,  Bart. 

Hawes,  Thomas,  to  the  Rectory  of  Thorn- 
don,  Suffiilk,  on  his  own  Petidon. 

Hoste,  James,  M.A.  to  the  Vicajfage  of 
Barwick,  Norfolk;   Patron,  Mrs.  Ann 

,  Hoste,  of  Barwick  Hall. 

Lennard,  Dacre  Barrett,  B.A.  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  St.  Michael  at  Pladt,  Norwich ; 
Patron,  Sir  T.  B.  Lennard,  Bart. 

Long,  Robert  Churchman,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Swainsthorpe,  Norfolk,  on  his  own 
Petition. 

Pulleyne,  B.  te  the  Vicarage  of  Sherring- 
ham,  Norfolk ;  Patron,  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Royle,  J.  M.A.  to  the  Rectory  of  Stan- 
field,  Norfolk ;  Patron,  the  Rev.  William 
Newcome,  of  Hockwold  HalL 

Tomkyns,  R.  B.C.L.  Fellow  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  to  the  Rectory  of  Saham 
Tony,  Norfolk;  Patrons,  the  Master 
and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

Turnour,  Hon.  and  R%v.  A.  J.  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Garveston,  Norfolk;  Patron,  Sir 
William  Clayton,  Bart. 

Wood,  John,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
ISanthorpe,  Norfolk ;  Patrons,  the  Master 
and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

MARRIED. 

Scargill,  Wm.  Pitt,  of  Bury,  to  Mary 
Anne,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert 
Cutting,  late  of  Chevington,  Norfolk. 

Stebbingy  Henry,  to  Miss  Griffin,  of  Nor- 
wich. 

Wilkinson,  William  Button,  B.A.  of  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  Ne- 
tlier  Hall,  Suffolk,  to  Eliza  CaroUne, 
daughter  of  G.  B.  Tyndale,  Esq.  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields. 

DECEASED. 

Buck,  J.  M.A.  upwards  of  32  years  Rector 
of  Lavenham ;  at  Lavenhaoai,  in  the  7Cth 
year  of  his  age. 

Decker,  Thomas,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Bawd- 
sey,  Suflfolk,  Rector  of  St  Simon  and 

>  St.  Jude>  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Mar- 
garet and  St  Swithin,  in  Norwich,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  County  Gaol,  aged  66. 

Girdlestone,  J.  L.  Rector  of  Swainsthorpe, 
and  Vi<^  of  Sberringhatn,-  Noifidk, 
aged  62. 

Ion,  G.  Rector  of  Thomden,  Snffi»lk. 

OdeU,  Richard,  M.A.  FeUow  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  Curate  of  Bumham  Overy, 
and  of  Holkhkm,  and  Chaplain  to  his 
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'Royal  Highness 'the  Dake  of  Sussex; 

at  Holkham  Hall,  aged  45. 
Stocking,  William,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev; 
William -Reader,  of  St  James's,  61117. 

OXFORD. 

PREFERRED. 

Lee,  L.  C.  M.A.  and  Seqior  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Wootton  in  that  county;  Patrons,  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  Uiat  Society* 

ORDAINED. 

December  19. 
By  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  All  Souls'  College 
Chapel.  . 

DEACONS. 

AUngton,  John,  B.A;  Demy  of  Magdalen 

College. 
Butler,  William  James,   B.A;   Demy  of 

Magdalen  College. 
Douboulayi.  James  Thomas,  6.  A.  Fellow 

of  Exeter  College. 
Hay,  Edward,    M.A.    Student  of  Christ 

Church. 
Home,  Williabi  Archibald,  B.A.  Student 

of  Christ  Church. 
James,  John,  B.A.  Scholar  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege. 
Legge,  George  Augustus,  B.A.  Student  of 

Christ  Church. 
Millar,  Stanley,  B.A.  Curate  of  Swalcli£fe« 
Simcox,  Edward  George,  B.A.  Scholar  of 

Wadham  College. 
Smalley,   John  Samuel,  B.A.  Scholar  of 

Jesus  College. 
Tawney,  Richard,  B.A.  Probationer  Fel- 
low of  Magdalen  College.   . 
Thompson,  James,  B.A.  Fellow  of  Lincoln 

CoUegc.      ■ 
Webber,  George  Henry,  B.A.  Student  of 

Christ  Churdi. 
Williams,  Charles  Kevem,  B.A.  Scholar 

of  Pembroke  College. 

PRIESTS. 

Besley,  John,  B.A.  Fellow  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege. 
Dnncombe,   Henry, -B.A.  Fellow  of  All 

Souls'  College; 
Edwards,  James,  B.A.  Demy  of  Magdalen 

College. 
Hewlett,  Jo8eph«T.  James,  B.A.  Curate  of 

Rotherfield  Peppard. 
Heatfacote,  Chnies  John,  M.A.  Curate  of 

Henly. 
Jelf,  Richard  WUUam,  M.A.   Fellow  of 

Oriel  College. 
Linton,  James,  B.A.  Demy  of  Mi^^en 

College. 


Lupton,  James,  B.A.  ChapUdn  of  Christ 

Church. 
Manley,  Wiio.  M.A^  Corate  of  Bampton. 
Meredith,  Charles  John,  B.A.   Chaplain 

of  Magdalen  College. 
Phillips,  William  Spencer,  M.A.  Fellow  of 

Trinity  College. 
West,   Joseph,   B.A.    Chaplain  of  New 

College. 
Whalley,  Wm.  B.A.  Curate  of  Swerford 

MARRIED. 

Jones,  John  Collier,  B.D.  Rector  of  Exeter 
CoDege,  Oxford,  to  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  Duke  Tonge,  of  Com- 
wood,  and  widow  of  Captain  G.  Craw- 
ley, N.N.  •      . 

Walker,  James,  M.A.  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  to  Fanny,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  John  BiUingsley,  Esq.  of  En- 

^  sham. 

DECEASED. 

Berkeley,  Thomas  Rowland,  D.D.  Rector 
of  Wootton,  Oxfordshire,  and  formerly 
Fellow  of  New  College,  aged  83.  Dr. 
Berkeley  took  the  Degree  of  M.A.  in 
January,  1769;  B.D.  May,'17«6;  and 
D.D.  in  the  following  mondi. 

Elmsley,  Peter,  D.D.  Prindpal  of  St  Al- 
ban  Hall,  Oxford,  Camden's  Professor  of 
Histocy,  and  formerly  of  Christ  Church ; 
in  the  52d  year  of  his  age;  He  took 
the  Degree  of  M.A.  in  July,  1797 ;  of 
B.D.  in  October,  and  D.D.  inNovember» 
1823.  The  Headship  is  m  the  gift  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

Thickens,  B.  of.  Broughton  Hall,  Oxford- 
shure,  formerly  of  Ross  ;  at  his  lodgings, 
in  Bath,  aged  67. 

PETERBOROUGH. 

PREFERRED. 

Corrie,  John,  to  the  Rectory  of  Morcott, 

Rutlandshure;  Patron,  the  Rev.  Edward 

Thorold. 
Felix,  P.  to  the  Vicarage  of  Easton  Neston ; 

Patron,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Pom- 

fr^t 
Wilson,  Wm.  Corbett,  Jun.  M.A.  of  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Vicarage  of 

Bozeat  cum  Strixton,  Northamptonshire ', 

Patron,  Earl  Spencer. . 

ORDAINED. 

Ikeember  19. 
By  the  Lord  Bishop  o£  Peterborough. 
DEACONS.    -  - 
Candy,  Charles,  M.A.  Lincoln  College ; 
Gardiner^  Edward,  M.A.  Baliol  College ; 
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and  ^_^ 

VBMb 

and 

Cambridge'  ^ 

QfaB^ig,  JanwWsBtoii,  BJL  Penbaato 

CoUegc,  OxfordU       ^  ^    _  .  .      „  „ 
WiUom  PliimptDii^  S.C.I1..  Tnmty  HalU 

Caxnlirid^. 

OECCXBBD. 

F«dUB,.  W.  BMtnr  oC  IftoccotV  Ruibnd, 

in  the  75tfa  year  of  his  age. 
ICflk,.  J»hii»  flf  BurB  ud  BACtoroC  I^Htlf 

I^MP^MmHnniiftinihiri';  aged  48. 

ReCHESTEk. 

loMSyHiigh,  late  Curate  of  Lewisham,  ta 
the  Vicarage  of  the  sddFarish;  Fatron, 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

Eynam,  Robert^  M,A.  toEfizabeth,  aeeond 
daughter  of  Bfir.  Thomar  Cotaworth,  of 
BlackheaA. 

DECEASED^ 

Cff^pentar,  ta.  Bectar  of  Bnisnsfa^  Kent. 
ChamUilayna,  ttoaaaa^  Bector  of  Cfaarl- 

tMrKMlt. 

SAUSBUBY. 


Holcombe,  James  Robertson,,  1II.A.  FelTow  ^ 
of  Jesus  CoUege,  Oxibrd,  to  the  Ticar< 
age  of  Steseaton,  Berks,  bek»gfaig  to  die 
Bishop's  Donation  or  Collation,  for  this 
time  only,  by  Ifqpae  oftsne. 

OiEDAm^D; 

December  19. 
By  the  Xior&  Bishop  oi^  Salisbury^  at  hit 
Palaoe^ 

DEACONS* 

Waid»  John,  B.A.  Christ  Collegia,  and 
WUUams*  Thomas,  B JL  St  John's  CoUege, 
Cambridge^ 

PBIESX* 

Diekenaon,  Wm.  Henry,  S.C.L.  Christ 
CoUege^ 


Ststrtey,  Samuer,  to  Anne,  daughter  of 
the  late  R.  Hooper,  Esq*  of  Cheltenham ; 
at  Wootton  Btaaete,  Wilte& 

l«alirin%  efaailea<  PteiaMh  «f  Farlay. 


Willik  to  C*aKn«,  d«i#tfer  of  tkfr  Ute 
James  AldrU^  Bsq^  of  Jansttc^ 

DBCBA8B0. 

Fe9d,  James,  M.A.  of  Qneett'a  €M^, 
Oxford,  atPowickVicaiage,  in  the  29th 
year  of  his  age. 

8U  AatAPB. 

HARRIED* 

Ken&B,  J.  to  Miss  S.  Hil^  dau^ter  of  the 
late  Bfr.  T.  HIO,  of  Stanney  Hall,  Che- 
shire; atWreiAam* 

S/t.  DAVID'S. 


Harries,  W.  to  the  vicarage  of  . 
Pembrokeshire. 

WffiaH8»  De.^  S.0.L.  muBt  Fdlav^  af 
HaM Colleger  0«fei^  ts  itoOMqrtf 
8t  lte7^GbBeh»  BBMltaMalfe 

liABSira). 
CiibTn,  X.  Bowen,  Curate  of  UaneDy,  &c 
Bmcqq,  to  Eliaabetfa,  eldest  dau^ter  of 
Mr.  Enoch  Davies,  of  Crigwhed».  near 


Powell,  J.  T.  Rector  of  Uaahamlach  and 
Cantrefl^  Breconshire,  to  ArabeOa^ 
daughter  of  the  late  E.  C.  Ives,  Es^  of 
Tichfield,  Hants. 

DECEASEDt^ 

Beyasa,  Henry,  upwards  of  43  y«M:8:VieB 

offlihuiATaa-vawr^  BcecoMfato^  i^^7^ 
Davis,  Thomas,  for  many  yeaas  fteetor 

o£  TivvilaB,  and  Vicar  of  Lhrnythawgrf 

Ystrad,  Cardiganshire. 
Bvana^  Joluiv  Vioar  o£  Aaroatb^ 

brokeshire. 

WORCESTER. 


Cox,  Thomas,  D.D.  Rector  of  Ori^,  to 
Ate  Reftopy  -of  AAerstotHupMB'^Slawr, 
botli  in  the  county  of  Warwick  and  dkn 
oese  of  Worce^te^.  by^Mspensatioii  un^ 
dar  the  Orreat  ScaL 

Hopkins,  Adolphus,  B.A*  to  the  Vi.BHB%r 
of  Cleat,  wdth  the  Chapol  of  Rowley 
Regis  annexed,  in  the  comity  of  Staf- 
Ibrdk  and  Diaec8»  of  Wovaastas;.  B»> 
tron,  the  King. 

WiUiaBBtk  aecv^.totheRaatMnrQiaadih 
borrow,  Worcesteialwmi^ 

ORiyATKBBb 

By  the  Lord  Bishop  t>f  Woreesten'  at 
lAe  Chapel  at  Hartlebury  CasHeb 

DEAC0N8. 
Ciwleat  Chariea  Edwn^,  &A.  GaUHnie 

Hall,  Cambridge^ 
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and 


Parker,  Cbarfealiolim^BiA.  and 
Price,  Thomta^'KA.   Wadkam  CoUcge, 
Oxford. 

Mills,  Jobn,  to  Caroline,^  senend  dauber 
o£  Mr.  MT.  Godiett;  afc  QMinth  UimI% 
Wbrcealienhue. 


CffAPLAINCIES: 

lioiRH  Amufl,  to  WChoiiIaiA  tftthe  No»* 

folk  Conntf  6aoL 
CfMMM^  fidwaad  Ujfde,  B.A.  tfrtiie  Gk^- 

)0.mcj  oC  th9  House  o€  G«mpctiea  at 

Shepton  Kattelik 
CiBittoyf  E«  J^  ef  Badib  tote  OB»aC  tiM 

Ckaylifaa  to  hi*  BK>y«L  Hf^Mait  the 

KkUifiti  Henry,  M.A.  lato  of  EwwikmI 
College,  Cambridge,  to  te>  CteplflM  of 
thftPrison^SelfoBd. 

iMifi  Mtttttaein  1U)>  VicMT  of  Stunaln- 
.  ftor  MawhtilK  Boratl,  ami  ProbMidary 
etf  Bockesteiv  to  be  ChaplalA  in  Ordi- 
nary to  his  Majesty. 

Kmm^  John*  SyMy,.  late  ^fldatiog  Gh^p* 
kia  to  Out  OaixiBoii  at  DuUia,  ta  be 
Ghaphwi  to^  the  Coleny  of  New  South 
Walet  ande  ito  Depcndeadas  Patoan, 
the  Earl  Batfasnt. 

Madan,  Spencer,  M.A.  Canon  Residen- 
tiary of  Eid^fi^  tob»  Doaiestic  Chap- 
fem  te^  the  Eibrl  ]lian»-€«n»rallfih 

Massy,  Hon.  and  Hew  TkmMth  ^  ba  Db- 
mestie  Cbaplm  to  hfii  bnrtiiar,  iiavdi 
Massy. 

Bierest,  ^.  W.  IX  to^  be  odfr  of  tha  Do-^ 
mestic  Chaplains  to  his  Grace  the  IKd^e 
of  CfiwtoW'. 

fisyroi',  X.  D»A»  Of  wr  «poihi  s*  i^aHB^jie, 
Cambrid^,  to  be  one  of  tito  Doaeatic 
€%aplains  to  Ma  Royat  Highneaa  lli» 
Duke  of  York. 

etaosn,  Charles  #.  BT.^.  to^be  Ck«platet» 
the  High  Sheriff  of  SufibUb 

PHtace,  Phomas,  D;IX.  Fetto#ef  Wadhaav 
€oOefe,  Oxfind,  mt  tile  2Mi  of  Ja- 
mxsry,  war  invited  and  ananiaMiudy 
elected^  by  the  British  Rcwlento  at  tiie 

*  Haigiie,  to  be  tfieir  Ghaphun}  on  larf^ 
rignation  of  the  King's  Ghvrdr,  atiBras-  ~ 
8^1s»  to  the  Chaplaincy  of  the-  BriUsh 
Stabassy  there.  On  the  same  oiicauioa 
the  R|g^  Hon.  the  Cemtess  of  AtUone 
nraninated  and'  appointed  Iwod  t9Da>  kt 
Ladyships  Doinestie  Ghapttdir. 
6 


PiferMnar,  Benjamiir  Robert^  B.JL  of  On- 
coin  Collide,  Oxfbrd,  to  a.  Chaplaiticj^ 
hi  einist  Church ;  Patron,  the  Ve^  Rer. 
the  Dean  of  that  CatAeArat 

Rish^y,  Wifiiam  Cntton,  M.A.  an*  PeHbvr 
of  Ikntr  Cofiege,  Oafene^,  tor  be  one  of 
the  Domestic  Chajilains  to  the  R^t 
Hon.  Frederick  Bttron  Caneret 

Shndford,  John,  RA.  of*  Blallol  CU]egf% 
and  Cmate  of  Well^  ^  be<€3u$Uiia  to 
the  Marquis  of  Qneensbory.. 

L^BCTUBESHEP    ANI> 
PREACHEESHIP. 

Smfth,  Jeremiah,  D.D.  of  Corpn^  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  and  H/fester  of  Afon- 
chester  Scliool,  to  be  ose  of  the  I^ig's 
fifur  Preachers  hi  Lancashire. 

WortWngton,  J.  W.  of  Trinity  GbSiege^ 
Cambridge^  to  be  Erenli^  Lecturer  ht 
the  Parish,  of  AHhallowSi  liomlUDrd- 
street,  London. 

SCHOOLS,  HOSntALSi&e. 

PoUetW  R.  P.  to  the  Mastership  of  Tann- 
ton  CeOege  SchooT}  Patron,,  the  War- 
den of  New  College,  Oxford. 

Gartham»  Thomas,,  to  be  Master  of  the 
Cbraxnmar  School,  Skipton,  Torkshu-e. 

Jackson.  Jolm,  M.  A.  of  Queen^s  College^ 
Oxford,,  to  be  Head  Master  of  the  Free 
Grammar  School  of  Northleach,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucestor ;  Patrons,  the  ^o* 
voot  and  Fellowa  of  that  Society. 

Rees,  WilHam,  of  Trunch,  and  late  <St 
Jesus  College^  Oxford,  to  the  Master- 
ship of  the  North  Walsham  Gtamniar 
SchooL 

nonos^  Jfoses,  Ahh  to  tltoKaiteMh^of 
«he  Flpee  GtwiBBar  Sehoii^  H«vadord 

Wniiams,  Dairid  Archard,  totheMastorr 
ship  of  li»GaMiRrthenJFree  Ghvnnav 
School;  PatMns»  Ae  Ma^oi  and  Gaas- 
inon  Cpunql  of  CamuBliien* 
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te&rBRaED. 

Cktarch  tf  Ireland, 

Beresfiird,  Marcus,  to  the  Rectory  of  Kil- 
diJlen ; .  Patroii,  his  fiitheri  the  hat^ 
Bbhop  of  Kilmore. 

Fitzgerald,  the  Very  Rev.  Vesey,  Dean  of 
Emley,  and  Rector  of  Castleraghan, 
county  of  Cavan,  to  the  Deanery  of  KO- 
more. 

Greene,  William,  late  Dean  of  Adumry, 
to  the  Rectory  of  Abogfaill,  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Connor. 

Hunt,  J.  to  the  Prebend  and  Parish  of 
Rathmichael,  Ireland.  Patron,  the  King. 

Plunkett,  W.  to  the  Rectory  of  Bray,  Ire- 
land.    Patron,  the  King. 

Stopford,  Dr.  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Ar- 
magh and  Living  of  Aughnadoy,  Ire- 
land. 

Kirk  rf  Scotland, 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  Adamson  has  been 
admitted  First  Minister  of  the  Church 
and  Parish  of  Cupar,  in  the  presby- 
tery of  Cupar^  and  county  of  Fife. 
Patroni  the  King. 

The  Rev.  John  Birrell,  M.A.  Minister  of 
Westruther,  Berwickshire,  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  second  charge  of  Cupar. 

The  Presbytery  of  St  Andrew's  has  sus- 
tained Us  Migesty's  presentation  to  the 
Rev.  James  Hunter,  LL.D.  to  be  Mi- 
nister of  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard's. 

The  United  Associate    Congregation    of^ 
Kilconquhar,  have  g^ven  a  unanimous 
call  to  Mr.  George  Kennedy,  preacher, 
to  be  their  pastor. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Lee,  has  been  ad- 
mitted Minister  of  the  Church  and  Parish 
of  Lady  Yester's,  Edinburgh.  .. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cupar  have  sustained  a 
presentation  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and 
Kincardine,  nominating  the  Rev.  Alex* 
Macarthur,  to  be  Minister  of  Dairsie. 

The  Rev.  N.  M'Cleod,  has  been  admitted 
to  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Campsie,  in 
the  presbytery  of  Glasgow  and  county 
of  Stirling.     Patron,  the  King. 
Ea8t  Indies, 

Hobnes,  Fred.  B.A.  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  to  be  a  Professor  in  the 
Bishop's  College,  at  Calcutta. 

CLERQYMEM  MAREIBD. 

Archer,  Ridhard,  to  Jane  Matilda  Camp-  • 

'  bell,  yCNin^t  daughter  of  the  late  Wat- 
kins  W.  Verling,  Esq.  of  Cork ;  at  Boo- 

-  tersftfwn'Ctaurth.  •    • 

Bushe,  WiUiam,  to  Elisa»  daughter  of  the 
late  J.  Daxou;  Esq.  of  Strasbuigh, 
county  of  Clare. 

Craven,  Charles,  M.A.  of  St  John's  Col- 


lege, Cambridge,  and  Second  Pr6fessor 
in  Bishop's  CoUege,  Calcutta,  to  Emily 
Herbert,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  A.  Jee, 
Esq.  of  Liverpool. 

Dawson,  George,  B.A.  of  Fennagh  Lodge, 
to  Ellen,  youngest  daughter  of  Dudley 
HiU,  Esq. 

Gorman, to  Harriet,  fourth  daughter 

of  Sir  Jonas  Greene,  Recorder  of  Dublin. 

HalleweU,  J.  M.A.  FeUow  of  Christ  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  Chaplain  of  St 
Thomas's  Moun^  to  Mary,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Thompson,  of  Wexford.  At  St 
George's  Church,  Madras. 

Boyd,  James,  Minister  of  the  Parish  of 
Auchinleck,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  to 
Jane,  only  rister  of  A.  K.  Hutchison, 
Esq.  Solicitor  of  Crown  Court;  at  St 
Martin's  Outwich,  London. 

McGregor,  S.  to  Mary,  second  daughter 
of  James  Ledie,  Esq.;  at  Letth  Walk. 

Short,  John,  to  Ann,  fourth  daughter  of 
the  late  Colonel  Merder,  oi  Portarling- 
ton;  atDubUn. 

Thompson,  Thomas,  of  Randlestown,  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  to  Lomsa  Maria, 
youngest  daughter  of  Alderman  Wm. 
H^nry  Archer,  of  Dublin ;  at  Monks- 
town  church. 

Triphook,    John,    to    Maria,    youngest 

daughter    of    the   late     Rev.    Joseph 

Wright,  Vicar  of  the  Union  of  Agah- 

'  down,    Kilooa,    and    Cape  Clear;   at 

Creagh  Church,  Ireland. 

CLERGYMEN  DECEASED. 

Farquharson,  John,  Minister  of  Ruthven ; 
at  Aberdeen,  aged  32. 

Knox,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles,  Archdeacon 
of  Armagh. 

Lovett,  Vemey,  D.D. ;  at  Lismore,  in  Ire- 
land* 

Magenis,  the  Very  Rev.  MTiUiam,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Kilmore,  Rector  of  KildoUen, 
&c  in  that  Diocese. 

Molony,  W.  Rector  of  Dunleckney,  county 
of  Carlow. 

Foer,  Wm.  Rector  af  Aflbne,  county  of 
Waterford. 

Powell,  Richard,  fox  nearly  twenty  years 
Rector  of  Rathdnun^  and  (or  many  years 
Curate  of  St  Catherine's  parish,  Dublin; 
at  Rathdrum,  in  his  75th  year. 

Stow,  Martin,  M.A.  Fellow  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  at  Daca,  in  the  East 
Indies.     . 

Twisleton,  F.  J.  D,i>.  Archdeacon  of  Cey- 
lon, by  dysentery,  Mowed  by  a  severe 
attack  of  fever,  whilst  on  a  clerical  tour 
at  Hamhantotte,  on  the  15th  of  August 
last 
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|>£6R;E£S  conferred, — FROM  JAi^UARY  TO  MARCH,  INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTORS  IN  DIVINITY. 

Mairch  10. 

Rev.  John  Page,  late  Feljow  of  Brase- 
nose  College,  Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  Richard  Howard,  Jesus  College, 
Grand  Compounder. 

DOCTOR  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

March* 2,  ' 
Rev.  Henry  Shepherd,  St  Alhan  Hall, 
Grand  Compounder. 

DOCTOR  IN  MEDICINE. 

February  12.  . 
Frands  Bissett  Hawkuis,  Exeter  College. 

BACHELORS  IN  DIVINITY.^ 

February  3. 
Rev.  Edward  Elliot,  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College. 

February  12. 
Rev.  Herbert  Oakeley,  Oriel  College, 
Grand  Compounder, 

-  "  ,  February  23. 

Rev.Edw^rd  Philip  Cooper,  FeUowof 
St  John's  College.      , 

March  10. 
i   Rev.  yfiltet  KingCoker,  Onel  College. 

'    •  March  17, 

'  Itisv.  John  Tucker,  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College.  ' 

if  ASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

.     .  MiiwuryX4u 

3cim  Alington,  Magdalen  College, 
James  Edwards,  Magdalen  College. 


Nicholas  Germon,  Oriel  College. 

John  WiUlam  Goodday,  Queen's  College. 

William  Harrison,  Christ  Church. 

William  Kaye  Jlett,  lincohi  College. 

Robert  Holbeirton,  Exeter  College. 

ThomaiB  Home,  Christ  Church. 

James  Linton,  Mi^gdaien  CoUege. 

Charles  J.  Meredith,  Magdalen  College. 
January  27. 

Rev.  Charles  Alleyne  Anstey,  Truiity 
College. 

Rev.  James  Drummond,  Christ  Church, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hetling,  Wadham  College. 
.  Edward  Parris  New,  Fellow  of  St  John's 
College.     , 

Rev.  George  Norwood,  Oriel  College. 

Rev.  Frederick  Edward  Pegus,  St 
John's  College. 

Rev.. Robert  Wrottesley,  Christ  Church. 
February  3. 

Carew  Anthony  St  John  Mildmay, 
Oriel  College. 

Rev.  Hugh  Bold,  Christ  Church. 

Edward  Morgan,  St  Alban  Hall. 

Rev.  Charleys  Thomas  Plumptre,  Univer- 
sity College. 

Rev.  Frederick  Quarrington^  Pembroke 
College. 

Rev.  Robert  Shepherd,  Queen's  College. 

On  the  same  day  the  Rev.  John  Nelaoii, 
M. A.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  was 
admitted  to  tukod  eundem  Degree  in  ibis 
University,  to  which  he  was  presented  by 
th£  Rev.  Dsu  Ellerton^Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College. 
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Felnutry  IS. 

James  Hardwicke  Dyer,  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  William  Hest  Everard,  BaliolCM- 
lege.  ^ 

Rev.  Thomas  Hattam  Wilkinson^  Exeter 
College. 

Robert  Perfect,  aaeen's  College. 

February  28. 

Edward  Dighton,  Esq.  Exeter  College^ 
Grand  Compounder. 

March  2. 

Rer.  Stephen  Barrett,  I^coln  College 

Hon.  Arthur  HiUTrwer,  Ch»a»Chorcl». 

Rev.  Christopher  Thomaa  Robinson, 
Braaenoee  CoUege. 

Rev.  James  Davis,  University  College. 

WaUam  Lyde  Wiggett,  Univeraity  Col- 


George   Tiemey,    «'eUow   of  Merton 
College. 

March  10. 

Rev.  Thomas  Tudball,  Baliol  College^ 
Grand  Compounder. 

Richard  Thomas  I^ancaster,  Exeter  Col- 
lege. 

flidiard  Gre9weD,  Fellow  of  Woccetfer 
College. 

March  17. 

Rev.  Christ  Padte,  ^orceat^r  toll^ge. 


14. 


Henry  Browne,  iauatkk  College. 

Henry;  :Btaniw  .C|iioii,  Bnnf  nose  iCSol- 
l^:e. 
'     Arthtf  Bvwell,£aDiterCdHfl9iw 

Robert  Hussey,  ChxisCOhaRh. 

jtiahai^.i.«*K«wTy,  .BBaeenoMi  •  College. 

iohn'Smakian  Masters,  Jasiu  College. 

Geoige  Windus  Woodhouse,  Sttlary 
HalL 

iliiiiiryftT. 

Richard  Antram,  QueenVOoOege. 

Wsfiam-Bleeik,  MaigMmMaL 

Edward  Higgjbif,  Biaseiiose  CcOlege.  > 

!Bmma^  Hope,  Uni^iiiiy  Golk^e. 

JnMs  lai^son,  Brasenoae  CoUqgt. 

Geoi[9a4efQ»«»  ^MbMbi  Mlege. 

^mmn   JUwe,    StedeAt   9f   Ghtist 
Chttmh. 

Thomas  Leigh,  Brasenose  CeUe^e. 

JkHney  Tmt9^  HkKMia,    «mcU«it  of 
Christ  Church. 

gf  QM»^i(Nmb.     . 

(FncdaMk/BoiaBnf'Eveetr  OoBegt. 
iiTiihn  BniflMi,  jfUmmumtr  Oellf^ 
.Gfagdn  Qae^e  fiulkr,  OrietCeik««. 


John  Childen,  Christ  Church»  Grand 
Con^under. 

Fioby  John  Ferrers,  Oriel  College. 

John  Mayers,  Univerjrity  College. 

Peter  Nouaille,  St.  John's  College. 

Thomas  Penton,  Pembroke  College. 

Henry  Western  Plumptre,  University 
College. 

Watson  Buller  Pole,  Baliol  College. 

Henry  Dudley  Ryder,  Oriel  CoUege. 

Edmund  Strongs  Exeter  College. 
'    Charles  Tyseen  Tyrell,  Oriel  College. 

Charles  ;Meysey  Wi^^ey,  Baliol  Colkge. 

Edward  Jdhn  ^ingfield,  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

February  13. 

•Annas  Basset,  Trinity  College. 

Thomas  Archer  Bewes,  Exeter  Collie. 

Brook  George  Bridges,  Oriel  College. 

£dward  Harbin,  Wadham  College. 

William  Polwhele,  Exeter  CoUege, 

Robert  Sherson,  St  Mary  HalL 

•EgertoH  vTZenaUee  VenioB,  StaAent  of 
Christ  Church. 

February  17. 

James  De  Savmares,  ^Scholar  of  Pe|&- 
bMke  College. 

March  5.        / 

'Rkfaard^WUdman,  CfaristCnurd^  Grand 
Compounder. 

WilUam  Jfency    Mi>iMrift|f  :Rober8on» 
Lincoln  College. 
•    WjUiam  Tiemey  Elton,  Worcester  CfA- 

March  t9» 
Edward  lioae  BretoiH  .Qwetrfa  CoBege. 
Ridiard  Foley  Onslow^  Christ  Church. 

Maroh  17. 
T-homas  Brandon  Brett,  Esq.  Commoner 
of  Christ'Chureh,  Grand  Compomider. 

ja8«siiM«Bous  v^nvfiaAur  in- 

TELLIOENCE.  , 

Deumber  84,  1«24. 

"ffhe  ^Bowing  geiitlemen  werep^lp^ttod 
Students  of  Chnst'  Church  r —  Doug^ 
Snttth,  Walter  .laQpsBMiMi,  Henry  San- 
inm,  Min^  tteeotge  ^BUIBmeie,  mod  JTfl- 
liam  Pitt  Amherst,  fioefn  'WettBHMtar. 
WUliam  Pye,  JolmXThiistopher  Dowdes- 
weU,  RoheiC  FseiK^  Ujmrw^  .  E4ifsrd 
John  Wingfield,  .Frederick  Calvert,  the 
Hon.  Charles  Bajthurst,  9X^  Richsjrd  {Sey- 
mour, Commoners. 

January  15,  1825. 

John  Mitchell  doapman,  B.A.  of  Exe- 
ter CoUege,  was  >UMi>ed*|teUow  of  Baliol 
CoUege. 
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January  27. 
On  Thursday  last  Mr.  Thomas  Ctutfaon 
was  elected  Founder's  Kin  Fellow  of  New 
College. 

A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
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116 
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419 
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220 
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171 

......  154 

•.••^..  200 

75 

.....*  lifi 

1 
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1  UjHTecsky    •^••*  105 

2  Baliol  ...»..«•.•     77 

3  Mertoii  ..*•»•••     65 

4  aB;xeter«..«...«     H 

5  Oriel    ........   135 

6  Quemi's   .^....  134 

7  New 63 

8  Lincoln.. ••••«4    46 

9  All  Souls 70 

10  Mi^gdalen 109 

11  Bza^enoee.    «...  214 

12  Corpus. 65 

13  Christ  Church  -•  387 

14  Trinity.......     «6 

U  StJMmV*^***  116 

16  Jesus    ........     57 

17  W«dfann....—    .56 

18  Pembroke    ••..     57 

19  Worcester. ..•«-    86 

20  St  MaryHflU..     28 

21  Magdalen  UaU..     33 

22  New  Inn  Hall  ..       1 

23  St.  AlhanHall**     11 

24  fit  Edmund  HaB    85 

2116 

Febrwtsry  h  . 

In.ftdl  Convocation,  the  Umretrity  Se^l 
was  affixed  to  tm  instrument  releasing' thQ 
Mayor,  Bailiffi,  and  Citizens  of  Oxford 
firom  the  observance  of  certain  acts  hereto- 
fore reqiiSred  of  them  on  Dies  SchokuHcat 
in  memory  of  the  disaslcous  events  which 
ocsuned  in  a  ooaflkt  isfltn^smthefitiidientB 
of  the  University  and  the  Citisens  of  Ox- 
ford, in  the  year  1354-5,  30  Edward  III. 
February  16. 

llr.  Aflthcmy  Grant  was  admhted'Scho- 
UuroftfowCellegv. 

9ke  New  fitMiMe  isttattpg  to  the  Rza- 
imnation%  which  provides  that  these  ahaO 
in  Artme  be  lUm  instead  of  %gfe  Rraminsrs, 
and  that  the  Classical  and  Mathematical 
Emnioalions  shajl  be  distincttj  passedl  the 
House  of  €onvoeatio«.  The  numJber  of 
Giants  is  to  he  fbur^  of  which  the  three 
first  are  to  be  pyinfed. 

Febfuary^. 

She  Rev.  WUUam  Dalby^  M.A.    of 


Exeter  College,  and  the  Rev.  John  Watts, 
M.A.  of  University  College,  were  elected 
Proctors  by  their  respective  Societies,  and 
their  election  was  announced  to  the  Vice- 
Ofaancellor  the  same  day.  %e  Troctors 
will  be  admitted  into  office  on  the  13tb  of 
April,  the  first  day  of  Easter  l^e^n. 
BfercR  4. 
«fr.  C.  WeUs  -was  admitted  flehiter  «f 
New  College. 

Mr.  W.  Howard  was  adbnittsd  ^^diim 
of  New  College. 

The  D^  .of  Westmwstei^  fwho  Jias 
been  long  known  as  a  warm  friend  and 
Hberal  patron  of  this  University,  has  re- 
cently placed  at  ks  ffisposal  the  sum  of 
JOOO^,  for  the  pmpoee  of  endowing  three 
SchoUrships.  Dr.  Ireland  has  faift  the 
nature  of  dieEooaminadoBs,  and  |he  nomi- 
nation of  Examiners  entirely  to  the  decision 
of  the  University.  It  Is  generally  under- 
stood, and  we  believe  may  be  con'sideied 
as  finally  arranged,  -that  the  Exannnation 
will  be  earehittvely  elasnoal,  and  that«he 
Examiners  will  be  appointed  from  time'Se 
time  by  astaadii^eemiiutteeAf  Uwversity 
Officers. 

Mardk  12. 

Mr.  Henry  Wiffiam  NewboH  was  iid- 
mitted  Scholar  «f  New  CoU^. 

March  13. 
Mr.  Ra^  Gsenside  and  Me.  Vliokett 
Walker  Toihlinson,   Commoners  of  Uni- 
versity College,  were  elected  Scholars  on 
the  Yorkshire  Foundation  of  that  Bociety.. 

UanihU. 

In  full  Confiscation,  Feti^ns  were  vot- 
ed to  both  ^Houses  of  Farlianent,  praying 
that  the  statutes  now  in  force,  by  which 
persons  pxofesdng  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  are  prohibited  from  holding-certain 
offices,  andf  rom  sittmg  in  Parliament,  may 
not  he  repealed. 

Mart^  17. 

^.  llebet  Evans,  Gamni<m«ji|f  iln^m 
C<lllc^  was  elected  SdiolBr  of  that  Jk>- 
dety. 

Mr.  Andeew  Pougiaa  StaiiEfeolc  was 
admitted  Scholar  of  New  Collie. 

March  25. 
The  Rev.  Edward  Whateley,  MA.  late 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  was  admitted 
Prindpal  of  St  Alban  Hall,  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  tiie^Right  Hon.  Lord  Qrenville,^ 
Chancellor  of  the  University. 
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I>£OBE£S  CONFEaaED* — FBOH  JAN17ART  TO  UAKCH  IKCLUSIYS. 


DOCTORS  IN  DIVINITY. 

February  23. 

Arthur  Savige  Wade,  St  John's  CoDege. 

March  8.     . 
Rev.  Robert  Jeflferaon,   B.D.    Sidney 
SuMex  College. 

March  18. 
Rev.  Jonathan  Walton^  Trinity  College. 

DOCTOR  OP  LAWS. 

February  23. 
William  Fr€re»  Esq.  Master  of  Downing 
College. 

BACHBLORS  IN  DIVINITY. 

February  9. 

Rev.  Thonms  Homer,  Trinity  College. 

March  2. 
Rev.  John  Wfiliam  Butt,  Sidney  Col- 


HONORARY  MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

March  2. 
>  Hon.  Granville  Ryder,  Trinity  College. 

MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

January  11. 
Edward  Judge,  Esq.  by  Royal  Mandate. 

Jaamary  26. 
William  Moyzins    Clavering,    Trinity 
College.  .  . 

Rev.  Edwin  Dflnlel,  St  John's  College. 
Joseph  Smith  Egglnton,  Trinity  College. 
James  R.  Hartley,  Queen's  College. 

February  9. 
Rev.  Edward  Robert  Earl,  Christ  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Prere,  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege. 

February  23. 
.  Rev.  Thomas  Harvey,  Pembroke  HaU. 
Rev.  Thomias  Synge,  St  Peter's  College. 

March  18. 
Rev.  John  HiUier  Stq>heiuon,  Trinity 
CoUege.. 

Rev.  John  Ion,  Pembroke  Hall. 

INCEFTORS  TO  THE  DEGREE. 

March  1%. 
,  Henry, Maiden,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  St  John's  Col- 
Ifgfc 


John  Burkett,  Fellow  of  St  John's  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  B.  A.  Giraud,  St  John's  College. 

Nicolsoh  R:  Calvert,  St  John's  College. 

Geozge  Best,  St  John's  College. 

Rev.  R.  V.  Law,  St  Peter's  CoUege. 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Htfrris;  Fellow  of  Clare- 
halL 

Rev.  Wm.  John  Htatcfainson,  Jesus  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Porter; '  Fdlow  of  Christ 
College; 

Rev.  R.  Lascelles,  Christ  College. 

Thomas  Mason,  Efnmamuel  College. 

LICENTIATES  IN  PHYSIC. 

.  February  9.  •  . 

Christopher  John  Robert  Allatt,  Esq. 
M.B.  Trinity  College. 

Edward  Morton,  Esq.  .  M.  B.  Trinity 
College. 

BACHELORS  OF  ARTS. 

January  26. 
Joseph  Jackson,  St  John's  Collsge. 

[February  9. 

Lucius  O'Brien,  Esq.  Trinity  College. 
February  23. 

Edward  Raikes  Edgar,  Downing  Col- 
lege. 

Frederick  Cooke  Fowler,  Jesus  College. 

William  Palmer  Moffiitt,  Queen's  Col- 
lege. . 

John  Vernon,  Emmanuel  College. 

Walrond  Whittcr,  St  Peter's  College. 

March  S. 
Henry  Revell  Revell,  Catherine  HaO. 

BACHELOR  IN  PHYSIC. 

January  26. 
James  Townsend  Moore,  Caius  CoQegei 

BACHELORS  IN  .CIVIL  LAW. 

.F4liruary  9. 
Rev.  Richard  Fortescue  Purvis,  Jesus 
College. 

Rev.  James  Henry  Earle,  Jesus  College. 

March  2. 
William  Golden  Lumley,  Trinity  HalL 
Robert  Rankiq,  -Trinity  HalL 
Edward    Bayntiin   Yesoem,    Downing 
'College,  Grand  Compounder.  - 
March  18. 
Rev.  H.  CSuunpion  de  Creteigny,  Tri- 
nity Han. 
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ipuBLic  examinatio:ns. 

The  following  is  the  lAst -of  Honours  adjudged  at  the!  Examindtwnskfor 
Degrees^  holden  in  the  Senate-hom^,  January  22m 


'WRANGLERS. 


1  ChdUt, 

8  WilUamaoo, 

d  Newton* 

4  1tankeiH 

5  Waud» 

6  P.  Mottoo. 

7  Turlifir, 

8  ^Vlgninia 

9  ^VifiianiMii),. 
It)  Burrows, 

11  Jkuby, 
IS  rVamptoiu 

13  BtakcSoclc; 

14  Dade, 
ISCapek 


;31Norrfs, 
32/—"- 


Trill. 
Trie. 
Trin, 
Trin. 


13  JTEmkv 
20  Bnrrick, 
71  arBhan], 
SS  Knxrwl^o, 

^4  nH.l±iiii:ld, 

a?  bJddeii, 

?1  Hariuw, 


1  lAibbodc, 

8  PDOl«7, 

3  Iiaacson, 

4  Wamor, 

5  Berkley, 

6  Lanchain, 

7  Ftaflnpi, 

8  Qajre, 

9  W<flfe, 

10  Iteiah,  1^ 

11  GUpin,  C*»' 
18  Smith, 

13  Malkin, 

14  Htll, 

15  Crocker, 

16  Warner, 

17  Young, 

18  Holme, 

19  C.  Morton, 


SENIOR  UPTIMES. 


Trim 
Joh. 
Joh. 
Job. 
Chr. 
Joh. 
Chr. 
Joh. 
Clar. 
Trin. 
Qu. 


Wn. 

iVin. 
Trtn. 
THn. 
Cai. 
Trin. 


20    PTBtPTt 

*^   Bt'li,     1  „ 

84  A>ijrst, 

85  itflU, 
ftp  Jrartcp 
8"  if^re^ 
81:^  Cuf4]ute«, 
8!i  ,Siujtn, 

30  Tiini^*, 

31  GaJLikUt, 
K  YOuldan^ 
S3  bnr, 
31  lir^we« 

3t]  J(4;b4«i, 

3^  JdtlumtB-j 


JUNIOR  OPTIMES. 


1  Lewis, 
SBoUaerta, 
S  HUdyard, 

4  ^iWinore, 

5  Erans, 

6  Outram, 

7  Brook, 

8  Wakefield, 


1  oathrop. 


Trin. 

IVln. 

Tirln. 

Ptemb. 

Job. 

Cai. 

Joh. 


9  Fletcher, 

10  Falcob, 
n  Marshall, 
18  StandetMO, 

13  n«ad, 

14  Drtlbi, 

15  WUribortey, 


JGGROTAT. 


e.C.C. e  mchmond, 

3  Chilcatt,     Joh. 


1  Antrobas,  Joh. 

8  Cross,  Dow. 

3  Cropl^,  Trin. 

4  Dig^tcni,  Job. 
i  Goode,  Trin. 


6  Hudson, 

7  Kjrnn^rtlev, 

8  W1ckenden» 


I  Pickering, 
8  Metcalfe, 
SNicbolls, 
4Nalme, 

5  Davidson, 

6  Bonney, 
^  Burton, 
8  Furlong, 
9Uick, 

10  Cleveland, 

11  WoUaston, 
18  Fttfring, 
13Deeker, 

14  Holdship, 

15  Healey, 


Job. 
Joh. 
Qm. 
Trin. 

^• 
Clare 

Clare 

Qu. 

Cath. 

Job. 

lVin.H. 

I\snb. 

Trin. 

Jec; 

Cai. 


16  Goodwin. 
17.  King,  ^ 
18  Edison, 
19Cook8onJun. 
80Kobert% 
8lQuickett, 
88  Marshall, 
83CaTie, 
84  Wh^atley, 
85Beates, 

SSHOPIMH-, 

SrjolHMefi, 
88aiyde, 
'89  Simpson, 
SOColdham, 


Joh.  • 
Cai. 
•Qu. 
Qp.  . 
IMn. 
VU 
JCM. 
Cfti. 


Trfai. 

tttik. 

Qu. 

CCC. 

Job. 

Trin. 

Joh. 

Joh. 

<rtin. 

3?- 

Trin. 
^. 
.ndn. 
Cbr. 
Joh. 
Cai. 
PM. 


Jdh. 
Job. 
Job. 
Trin. 
6.C.C. 


PW. 
Job. 
Job. 
C«tta. 


SSGorst, 

34KenniQn« 

35  Day, 

36  Norton, 

37  Bame, 

38  V^lfonl, 

39  Brown, 
40Jeckeil, 
4IE.DBTles, 
48  Helps, 
43Talpntt, 
44MiStlan4t 
%5  lister, 

«  Wynyird, 
47  WiUUunson» 


46  Dickens, 
f9QyMo, 
SOL^wis, 
61  Warren. 
SeJonten, 
58  0*Brien, 
54  Hartsbotne, 


5^ 


ETTcrti. 

J^b. 

Ciur. 

Cai, 

J**. 

Sid.' 

r.cc- 

tttill. 

fiid, 
Trin. 

<.1ir* 

*M. 

ie^ 

Clsn 
Bid. 
-Juh. 
Trin. 
Job. 
Qit, 
Trttl. 
Trlu. 
Chr, 
MaeiL 


k.f^. 


-^Marriott, 

fiODanieU, 

eiHalfbead, 

68  Bland,  )b.«Tij 
63Hammoud,j'?  Qu. 
6t'Senboiise,  ren^ 
65  Chenery,  Jet 
6i  Buck,  C*u 
67Glb«>n,7^  Calli. 
68 Hitch,  S^'       Tomb. 

69  Tiptaft,  Juh. 

70  Elphinstonetfff.  THjci, 

71  Lcmg  jun.  aq.  Ttfkn. 
7f'Bicbardson,  IVIn, 
73I<manooreJun.  ftMiilii 
74  Cunpb^,  li^ 
75Buniaby> 

76  Scbombog, 

77  Fowler,  > 
>  3 


78  James,  j 

79  0xenden, 

llMlcleM, 

84  BaUy, 

85  Donald, 
86Bvtlett, 

87  Jones, 

88  Wintour, 

90BJd3dv,  J*?' 


Jh». 

butb 
C.(i.t'. 

Jnt. 

CtlT, 

ijQh.. 

TjTin. 

Jfh. 

Jon. 
JfsM. 

CCC. 
J*». 


9lGlbbdiM,  SIri. 

§^8&hs,|«f-  ^! 
MUewport,  -^ - 

95  Maude, 

96  Bumini, 

srvu^ien. 


VOL.  I.  NO.  n. 


118Sh>rl»nd,gf. 


Or 

E  ■" 

a   ■. 
X    ... 

CJ:=:ir 
Gnre 

Ttin. 

Jai. 
Biunb 

Citt.. 
J<'t< 


ll4fi>()i£l[B|a^. 
1 15  Hliif 


,hiitii^    '  Uowft. 


lis 
117 

Pti— ,-, 
J 19  Diwinn,  1 

181  tk  Bur^h} 
12J  Tate»^ 

la*  roflHsa,  >  ^. 

ISB  Wridilit, 

H7  Jeuoa, 


oaih. 


Trlit. 
Juh. 

5^n. 


US.  JhttcIU  *"*■ 

13:1  Moult  btjuibi 
1J4  iMinciili), 
\35  Ord, 

1;*^  wmiAiraL, 

i3"  Ninm. 

13^  cTjtudirerp 

141  Browne^  ^. 

i^^B^lijy,  ,  J*, 

140  AnnstrDsgi  >  B  IMn. 

144  LimjbEirt,     j  ?  Job. 

145  HdmmUit  Tlin^ 
l*;i  Mmio;  penny,  dura, 
147  ^iOfi  Manlia>tt,t^n, 
UH  iiiii™™^.  Trin. 
149  Klailtf. 
iM^Luki^ 
IS!  BJndrnrd, 

l:i3  BtLBTt, 

153  HoiKmarM, 

154  Wjltc, 

lj.fi  anmh, 

ILfi  iitevcnKio, 

IS'ti  FnnsteFa 
l^  fidfhid, 

1d4  All^, 
]{^£  tJilt, 
listi  Cobb, 
IftiT  AUfln> 
]m  Clark r 
lij^  HiKike, 
ll7{>ll(iw«r, 
]-]  ]t««>dtt^ 
1711  WVUHMIUi, 

17jatboni«» 

174  iiytaqd.^ 

175  >l^iic» 

1 74  JdtiiiKtnDf J, 
'  "7  ManJtln, 

•  ■  rJjiCc, 

lr,-i  MiiiK'h«Td, 
1K3  WjAtNiiJe, 
1H4  ItAhii]]! 
Ibfi  Crewe., 
l*j  White, 
lfi7TtywiiJeB[|, 


IW  H.  nurii, 
L^Dnd£% 

114  t%ho, 


Sid. 


■mil. 
CCC. 


QU. 

THu. 

THq. 

Jb*. 

Chr.' 

THtl, 
J*. 

Trin. 
Trti*,' 
Clir. 

Ttin. 
J*i. 
Tfin. 


Tri^. 

i'hr. 
^Eiifrt,. 
Ctai¥^ 
THfl., 

Trip.tt. 
Trin. 


Pimpibi 
Triib 
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PtOQC^Sngs  ofih*  Ujmmmes.. 


January. 
Th0  Master  snd  FeUo\?s  of  Fclerbpus« 
have  recently  augpaaente4  *e  ^teenage  o£ 
their  College,  hy  fomading  two.  ^ellow- 
jiDdps  and  four  Scholarfthips,  the  ^ends 
of  which  are  to  he  paid  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  very  liberal.  Sonatron  of  tfte  R^. 
Francis  Gbbome,  M.  A.  formerly  Felloj*  of 
ftuii  Society.  Hie  Fellp!ws  and  Sdtolars 
on  this-foupdatioii  are  tobear  &e  name  of 
the  donor.  * ' 

Jtmtutry  14. 

•  the  EftV.  John.  VT.  Hubbersty,  W.A» 
andtheSev.  J.ol)n,Sandy«,  B.A»"ofauce^ 
Coll^ege^  tirerc  elecU4  Fellows  of  that«- 
<iety;  and'atthesanietipaeawBtftipawas 
ordered  t«  foe^presented  t«  the  MaBg,  foir  9 
^S{ienia4<»  to  qualify  t)ie  Bfey.  Thomas 
Clowes.  BiA.  to  hold  a  fcUpwahi^  of  Ae 

^ffae  Society^  »    ^  .     ^ 

-  I2isQr^theDtdceorB]«xi«ughii^.idn 

initted  of  St  John's  College.  « 
:    Samuel  Stones  Rushy,  Ee^*.  B.Av   of 
CaaierineHaU»  is  elected  a  foundatiQo!i?elr   « 
lowofthatSodety.   - 

February  9. 
15i9-Ret.  George  Miidear,  MiA.  of  Tri- 
^i^  College,  Dublin,  was  incpfj^orated  of 
tUs  University. 

February  IB. 
'».  Thomaa  wafiantton  Peile>  of  Ttir-- 
mty  Coliega,  was.  elected  University  Schor 
iBXr  on  D^  X)avies^8  Foundation, 

The  ReVf  Charles  Jhgle,  HA.  of  St.. 
Peter's  ^eUege,  was  admittedva  Bye  Eel- 
Jtow!  of  that,  Society,  .  V 

4t  a.O<P»^>g»tlon>thb  day,  a  PetSdOn 
Itofi)  th^s'  IJniyersity,   to  both  "bousts  of 

Parfiament,   a^atest  Mjy  further  cohces- 

jnons  to'^he  Boim  C«itiiolic8,.iii«s  voted 

by  70  to  M., 

'.    The  Vioe'^HfaiweiknrfaaaappcHnted  Mi;. 

Thamas.Jialinsam  Univernty-lSlarshd,  to 
^the  room,  of  ttte  late  Mt.  Joho  4heifis> 

Mw^  ML 
'  'Bdw4rd  iBttliies,  B.A.  of  ChiUt  GoUeg», 
wat;electfid",a  Fellow  of.  that  tSodety,  <m 
the  foundation  of  Sir/c^Fiachl^  Sir 
th^iMi  Bfttli>M. 


Marth  18. 
Mr.  Edward  Herbert  Fltzheibert,.  and 
Mr.  John  Wordsworth,   both   of  Trinity 
Colleges  were  elected  Uiiivcrsity  Scholars, 
OH,  Dr.  BellU  Foundation. 

JIfarcfc  21. 
Thomas  Crick,  B.  A-  and  John-  Fredierick 
Isaacson,  B.A.  of  St  John's  College, 
inetb  elected  «mi1idati«m  Fellows^  of  that 
Sodety^  a^A.thaRev.  Kloholas  Flott,  M.  A. 
was  elected  a  Fellow  on  the  Flatt  foundA- 

•  There  iifrHl  ^  congregations  on  the  ifol- 
lowing  days  in  'Easter  Term  -.—April  20, 
May  4,  1 1  and  ^5,  at  1 1  o'clock,'' June  1 1, 
(IJtaiu)  B.Dt  Com.  at  10  o'cOo^  July  ^ 
and  4,  atUoNOodu 


CtHSSieAIi.  TRIFOS,  1-826. 

BXAVINBRB. 

^Iford,  Thottms,  M.A,  Corpufrj^irisli- 
Graham,, John,  M.A.  Christ  ; 
Law,  Hunry,  M.A.  St  John's., 
^att,  T^hoiBM  Bell,  M,A,  Td^^ 


TIRJst  CLASS.. 

Isaacson,  John's. 
Smith,.  Trinity. 

ftaed^ .  y^*^*  Trinity., 
Williamson,  Trinity. 
Beatson,  Femlnofce* 
Srateiv  Trinity. 
A^kin^  Trinity; 
WimWbrley,.  Eftmahuefe. 
^Riddell,  Trihjty. 
Wilso%  Jebtk'ft. 
Bawkiw,;T«wty. 

SECOKB  CLASS.. 

tbung,  1*rinity. 

Dade,  Caiixs. 
'  Pratti  Trinity., 

Warner^  Triiaty. 

Warner,  John?s. 
.  Williamson,  jSq»  Clare*, 

Ktrnpthon^e,  ^,  John's, 

9lakelock, 'OttSKrine. 
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Hildj^d^  Trinity. 
Morton,  C.  Trinity. 
Barlow,  Peter's. 
BoUsms,  Trinity. 
Mardiall,  JoOui's^ 
Fvrisfa,  Trinity. 
.  JSAxie,  John's* 


A  SUMlfART  OfF  THE  MEMBERS  WlSm 
UNIVERSITY,  1825. 

Menibars  Metriben 

oftbeSenate*   ontbeBoai 

Trinity  College    •••.  576  .../l316 

St  John's  College.  •••  420  ••••  1056 

Queen's  College  ••••  66  ••••  262 

Emmanuel  College  . •  94  ••••  219 

Christ  College •  56  .  •  •  •  217 

Jesus  College  •  f  •  *  •  7^  ••  ••  209 

CaiusCoUege »  74  •»»•  206 

St  Peter's  College   •  •  53  •  •  •  •  175 

ClftreHall   •..^••.«  5&  ..«».  148 

Corpus  Christi  College  90  •f  144 

T:rinityHaIl 25  ..,,  130 

^tharineHall^***>«  25  •^•^  124 

Pembroke  Hall    ••••  37  ..*.  117 

iOng^^'diege ^  IBI  ••••  16^ 

Sidney  Colli^ ••/•••»  34  ••••  IQl 

*MagdaIen  College    •  •  36   •  •  •  •  100 

downing  College. •••  14  ••••  57 

Commorantes  in  Villft  12  •  •  •  •  12 

1761  4700 


COM^RATltE  VIEW  Ot  MEMBERS  ON 
THE  BOARDS. 

1718 1500 

1913 2805 

1824 ..•  4489^ 

ms  •• 4700 

The  University  has  a.Hia|ority  of  ibrty 
Members  over  tlu^t  of  Oxford  thb  year. 


P»K3ES 

iDc  J^mtt^V  2lniiuaI-Fci;<]V» 

The  late  Dr.  Smith's  Annual  Prizes  of 

25/.  each  to  the  two  best  proficients  in 

llfadtematics     and    Natural     Philosophy 

amoiig  tec6nlBieiicii^  Badi^rs  of  Arts, 


are  adjudged  to  IMbv  JlNMb  Challis,  of 
Triirity  College,  and  Mr.  WU&wi  Wil- 
Uamson,  of  Oiare  ~H«U,  tbe  fi»t  and  «ew 
cancl  WranglaiB. 


The.  prize  for  the  Hobcaii  dissertation 
Wthe  yeyj-  1821,  is  a4:\|udg«d  to  James 
Amiraux  Jeremic,  B.A.  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College.  Su^pc^ — '*  The  Doctrines  of  our 
SaYiear,  ae  derived  from  tite  four  Goff|»eU, 
.are  in  perfect  hamumy  ^ith  die  Djjctriiies 
of  St  Paul,  as  derived  from  his  J 


The  Chancellor's  Gold  Medals  for  the 
tWo  best  proficients  in  Classical  Learning, 
among  the  commencmg  Bachelors  of  Arts, 
are  luifudged  to  I4r.  John  Frederick  Isaac- 
son, of  St  John's  College,  and  Mr,  Richard 
Williamson,  of  Trinity  Cdlege. 

The  following  is  the  su^ectof  the  HiU- 
*ean>  Priae  disaei'tatioii  for  the  present 
year  :— "  In  what  rmpe<Si6  the  La«^  is  a 
Schoohnaster  to  bri^  us  unto  Christ" 


The  sul^eete  for  the  present  year  are^ 

For  the  Greek  Cfde, 

AvSpZv  lirtfaviav  iraffa  yij  toi^oq, 

laimOie. 

'iMtdenaia  Oantahrigiensis  tot  tuyvid  iSdi^ 
.fidis  oiraata. 

Greek  Bpignun,' 
Tiipktmol  ieavr%Q  oc  V  fik^t^  \6yot, 

Lcdin  Epigrmu 
Skumnmn  Jus,  sununii  iiQuriiu^ 


The  passage  fixed  upon  for  therpresent 
yekr  is-^ 

J^HAWPEAHE,  King  John,  ActlV,  Scene 
2,  beginning  with 

King  John—"  How  oft  the  sight  e£ 
means." 
and  ending  with 

Hubert.— —"  aT>  innocent  diUd." 
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630  Notice  lo  Carreyoiondenis^   .    , 

Thesubjectef  the  Seatonian  Prise  Pbem  ^  .         '    ., 

ibr  the  presciit  year  is—"  The  Buildmg  Quantbpere  sibi  invicem  prosmt,  popiih 

and  Dedication  of  the  Second  Temple."  •  li*>«'«  mutandis  intc*  se  merdbus. 

In  conformity  with,  the  regulatioiifr  paas- 

""""~~~  ed  by  the  Senate,  March  13,  1822,  notice 

IPimtttg'  9intlU  •'  ^""  heen  given  that  the  following  will  be 

•mv       vj  ^    r     .V  X  ^^  subjects  of  examination   in  the  Jast 

^Th^  subiects  for  the  present  year  ar«,  ^^^  ^/^^  i^^^  ^erm,  1826  ;- 

««.l«r  nnrh^L^M  ^'  '^^  ^^P^'  *^  ^*-  Matthew. 

aentor  J3acneiorM  g.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity, 

De  statu  futuro  qusnam  fuero  veterum,  $.  The  First  Book  of  Herodotus.       ^ 

inter  Graecos  et  Romaaot  Philosophorum  4.  The  Fourth  Book  of  Virgir»  Geor- 

dogmata?  gics. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Opux^ov  we  can  only  say,  at  present,  that  we  shall  iiot  forget  his 
letter  when  a  ^vourable  opportunity  occurs  fbr  discussing  the  subject 
of  it.  With  the  Vicar,  to  whom  he  alludes,  we  have  no  acquaintance 
or  communieation. 

"  A  Clergyman  qf  the  Church  of  England**  will  find,  from  the  ge- 
neral tenour  of  our  pages,  as  well  as  from  some  particular  Articles  in 
this  Kxnnbcr,  that  he  soiDewhat  misapprehended  buir  sentiments  with 
regard  to  a  (not  the)  principle  of  the  Reformation. 

"  S.  C,  not  K,"  can  scarcely  be  ignorant  that  the  practice  of  chaunting 
certain  parts  of  the  Service  has  been  continued,  if  it  were  not  originally 
adopted,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  sustaining  and  artificially  mo; 
dulating  the  voice  in  large  cathedrals.  Whether  it  be  expedient^ to 
introduce  cathedral  customs  into  parish  churches,  is  a. question  on 
which  there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  ;  but  so  long  as  the 
Supplicatory  Psalms  of  David  are  sung,  and  it  is  sidmitled  Uiat  they 
have  been  sung  in  all  ages  of^  the  Church,  there  seems,  to  be  some 
ground  fbr  defending  the  chaunting  of  the, responses  after  the  Com- 
mandments. 

"  Amicus"  will  allow  that  an  Ecclesiastical  Record  would  be  very 
imperfect  without  the  Proceedings  of  the  Dioceses  and  Universitieisf, 
To  him,  and  to  several  other  friends,  we  have  to  offer  jour  thanks  for 
the  interest  they  take  In  our  labours,  and  for  their' suggestions  of  va- 
rious improvements  in  our  plan.  We  are  not  inclined  to  reject  advice, 
if  given  properly  :  but  we  may' sometimes  seem  to  do  so,  when,  for 
reasons  which  cannot  be  briefly  assigned,  it  is  impossible  to  comply 
wjthjt. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  are  obliged,  for  want  of  room,  to 
defer  the  continuation  o£  *\  The' Hislonf  m  the  Ej^iscopal  Church  of 
Scotland**  together  with  several  other  articiesi  till  next  quarter. 
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For  Bemarkabk  Passages  in  the  Criticisms,  Extracts,  EcctestA^ticat 
ami  other  Intelligence,  see  the  Indexes  at  the  end  of  the  Vbluntes. 


Adcun,  (Rier.  Robert)  The  Religioas  World 
displajed,  557. 

ArHelM,  qXXXIX.)  Qnestions  and  An- 
swers on,  559. 

Hii^^ood,  (Rey.  F.  T.)  Fnneral  Service  on% 
Mr.  Pring,  554. 

B. 

Beresfor4,  (Rer.  Gilbert)  Sermon  before 
District  Committef*.  &o.  at  Leicester,, 

Bibie,  by  a  Layman  of  the  Chnrch  of  JBin- 

.  gland,  28. 

— ^— ,  The  Cottage  and  Family  Expositor, 

BtiH^ield,  (Right  Rev.  C,  J.,  Bishop  of 
,  Chester)  Manoal  of  Family  Praw,  79,, 
Bootkby,  (Rev.  Charles)  Visitation  Sermon, 

228. 
BifUer,  (Charles)  Book  of  the  Roman.  Ca> 

thollo  Church,  376. 
Byron,  (Lord)  Sermons,  on  the  Death,  of,. 

245,249. 

C. 

Canyphett,  (Rev.  A.  M.)  Consecration  Ser- 
mon, 225. 

Chandler,  (Rev.  Thomas  B.  D.D.)  Life  of 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  Johnson,  490. 

Church  of  England,  Question  of  the  Oppo- 

.  flitioni>f,  to  the  Church  of  Rome,.broag^i 
to  a  conclasion,  120. 

Clerical  Portrait,  4AA. 

Cooper,  (Rev.  Edward)  Visitation  Sermon, 

Crichton,  (Andrew)  Life  andDiaiy  of  Liea-« 

tenant-Colonel  Blackader,  158. 
Cunningham,  (Rev.  John) pennons,  190;  ,. 


Daubentf,  (Rev.  Chailes,  LL.D.)  Visitation 

Charge,  214. 
— ,  The  Protestant's  Companion, 

412. 


Daoison,  (Rev.  John)  Discourses,  on  Pro« 
phecy,  49d. 

Dehon,  (Right  Rev.  Theodore)  Select  Ser« 

'  mens  of,  by  Berens,  535. 

Dibdin,  (Rev.  T.  F.)  The  Library  Compa- 
nion, 133. 


Ecclesiastes,  Poetical  Paraphrase  of,  42.^^ 
Elrm^on,  (Rirht  Rev.  Thomas,  Bishop  or 
Leighlin  and  Ferns).  Visitation  ChargCt 

P. 

Ftiber,  (George  Stanley)  The  Difficnlties  of 

InfideUty,  l6»  S58. 
FamOy  Convermtions onRevelatioo,  557*  . 
Fleming,  (Robert)  Apocalvptical  Key,  260. 
Fosier,  (Rev.Penry) The  BibloPreaoher^ 
.454. 
Friendly  Conversations,  457. 

*     <3J, 

OeUnius,  (ProfesiKtr)  Cowneptary  on  Isa-* 

iah,  848. 
Oilly,   (Rev.  W.  S.)  Bxcnrsion  to  Pie^i 

mont  and  ResMEofaes  among  the.  Van- 

dots,  107. 
Glover,  (Rev*  Oeorge)  Visitation  ChargCi, 

Gospel  Truth  opposed  to  Error,  428. 
Grylls's  ^Rev.  W.)  Visitation  Sermon,  544.. 
Gumeu,  (Joseph  John)  Letter  on  the  Antho- 

ritj,  &c.  ofChriitianity,  43. 
■    .  ■    ,,  Observations  on  the  Religions  Pe- 

fioliarities  of  the  Society  of  Friendsi  43.  - 


ffack,  (Maria)  Evidenoo  of  Christ}aiuiy« 
475.  *^ 

jBTirfe,  (Rev.  W.  H.)  Ordination  Sermon. 
538. 

Baygarth,  (Rer.  J^hn)  Aifabso  SerMbn/ 
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Bobart,  (Riclit  Re?.  John  Henry,  D.D.) 

Sermons,  170. 
Hothmd,  (Rer.  Samnel,  D.D.)  Consecration 

Sermon,  220. 
Hordtm,  (Rer^  Joseph)  Assize  Sermon, 

652. 
HwUmgford,  (Rev.  Thomas)  Manual  for 

^eSiok,  560. 

I. 

TmuM,  (William)  The  Christian  Ifinistrj, 

Ireland,  Popular  Hjrmns  and  Ballads  of, 

47©. 
Juit^Ud  Sumer,  Prirate  Memoirs  of,  09. 


iteUk,  (Right  Rey.  Robert)  Mistoricat 
CatalflKrae  of  the  Scottish  Bishops,  101. 

KUka,  (Rev.  W.)Sennon  on  the  Education 
of  the  Poor,  842. 


Longford,  (Rev.  W.  D.D.)  Sermons  on  the 

Apostles' Creed,  &e.  187.  - 
JdmadnU,  (Rev.  John)  Cooseeration  Ser<« 

mon,  223. 
Ljftons  (Rer.  Daniel)  on  the  Revenues  of 

the  Parochial  Clergj,  165. 


Mmi,  (Right  Rev.  Riehard,  Bishop  of 

Down  and  CouiofO  Metrkfll  Vetsioa  •# 

lite  Book  of  PsafaRS,  96. 
"^-"^^  Vidtatioii  Char j^e,  204. 
Mmti,  (Alicia  Catherine)  Ingennoos  -Soiu- 

ples,472. 
Marrioii,  (Rev.  Harvey)  Third  Coarse  of 

Practical  Sermons,  190. 
lfar^,(Re?«Henrj)0ontrover8ial  Tracts, 

Me£iaHans,  &c.  for  a  Month,  465. 


-  on  advancing  Yfars«  558. 
(Rev.  Convert,  D.D.)  Ind 


iiiddUton,  rRev.  Convert,  D.D.)  Indnirjr 
into  the  MiraculouJs  T6weH  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  394. 

Mirehnue,  (John)  Lawof  Advowsonii,  162. 

Jfoore,  (Be?.  Rohert)  VisiUtimi  SeMnoh, 
550. 

Mmier,  (Rev.  Dlr.)  Narrative  6f  Coonl 
Strnensee^a  Conversion,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Rennell,  85. 

Umyraoe,  (Rtv.  Charles)  Visitatioki  Ser-' 
Bioii,2S3. 


Jfickollt,  (James)  Calvinism  and  Arminian-. 
brtik  faOBtpidredy  f0# . 

9M,(WiiyiMnJ[  BiUitMieoa^ibttff^  142, 


Pearson,  (Rev.  Hugh,  D.D.  Dean  of  Sa- 

rum)  Visitation  Charge,  209. 
Pinder,  (Rev.  J.  H.)  Advice  to  Servants , 

Mi. 
pat,  (Caleb)  Philosophy  of  Christiauitv, 

558. 
Pott,  (Rev.  Joseph   Holdeo)  Yiaitatioo 

Charge,  211. 

R. 

Robertson,  (Jacob!)  Clavis   Pentateuchi, 

.148, 

Mowlatt,  (W.  H.)1Sermon  before  the  Gro- 
cers' Company,  237. 

RmidaM,  (M!iury  Ann)  Sequel  to  Grammar 
of  Sacred  History,  467. 

Byder,  (Right  Rev.  Henry,  DD.  Bishop  of 
UekMd  and  Covoatry)  Farewell  Ser- 


S. 

SmiOttt,  (Robert,  LL.D.)  The  Book  oT 

the  Church,  376. 

,  Reply  to,  by  Charles  Batler,  ib» 

Spry,  (John  Hume)  Inquiry  into  the  Sense 

in  which  Jesos  (Christ  is  declared  by  St. 

Pata  to  bo  the  Son  of  God,  180. 
SaUi  (Rev.  John)  Hone  Frivat*;,  500. 
.?fr>r'    ^    ^       Jolijj,  D.D.)  CommeBtarr 

OM  /.  ■■!  .*.i-4i,  as*!. 

Stram-v,   (Frederick)  Hebn's  Pagrlmge 

to  Jeraaaleiu,  160. 
Stiftes,  {J oho,  D.Do  Sennpn  on  LordBj- 

ron'ft  Works»  &c.  SIS. 
Smnn*tr,  (CtiaiTes  H.)  oa  Ifae  Ministerial 

Ciiflracter  of  Ckriat^  61. 
-,  Pennon  before  ike  Qorporatkm  of 

the  TlMtt  Houte,  2M. 
Sumner,^.  B.)  Evidence  of  Ghristiamty,  1. 

■^  '■'  , €o«»tot«ti«n^fAOD, fl6w 
Simday  Enjoyments,  568. 
SyUoge  Dissertatiomm,  561. 


TabuU  Theologica,  476. 

VfiimMis,  fttqukyjuto  tite  Stadiea  of, 
as  Preparatory  to  HohrOrdcti,  a)id  Re- 

WUHas,  (Rev.  T.  CO  Sennon  te  the  Li- 

twrflj^556. 
TTtOMnw,  (Rev.  D.)  Visithtita  Sermon, 


230. 


Z. 


Zihoood,  (Rev.  J.  0.)  Sermon  on'  Christiao 
Iiiberty,558  .      . 
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REMARKABLE   PASSAGES 


IN  THE 


CRITICISMS,  EXTRACTS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND 
UNIVERSITY  INTELLIGENCE. 


Afiilard,  ArdhUahop  of  Canteriiiirj,  ao- 

count  of,  596,  Sm» 
Ademd,  oeoond,  of  Chriit,  172. 
AdvowsoiUf   origin  of,  10S.^di<tiBotion 
'    betwoen  advowsooi  in  groM,  tad  ad* 

TOWBOiifl  appottdaoti  MU 
AmuemeiUs  of  the  Clergy,  206. 
Apocainptic  £i0y,Temarkable  extract  fron. 


ApotUes,  proved  to  bo  nattlMr  impoators 

«6r  cheats,  358-360. 
ApprcpriaiuMU,  nature  of,  164. 
AraUe  Lamguaae,  obserratioos  on,   151, 

162« — ^Its  inflaenee  in  illnstrating  the 

meaning  of  the  Hebrew  Roota,    152, 

155-167. 
AtmiMmtg  Scriptural  Fiewa  of,  viadioated, 

9t%  373,  fine  paaiage  from,  tranalated, 

•73. 
Ar^dii  of  the  Churcb  of  Englaod.-*-lbe 
.     Mvmriffv^*^  article  proved  not  to  be  Cal- 

vaaiatio,  228-230,  bat  Scriptoral,  309* 

370. 
Aseenaum  of   Cbript*    ciroiiniBtancea  of, 

ooaaidoied,  1^7*  188. 
Attributes  of  God,  not  demoaatraUe  bj 

Dfeiits,  m-TfL 
AmgutHtm  (Biihopof  H^po)  controversial 
,   ^iritof,  370. 

-y  Arehbiabop  of  Canterbmrj,  pro* 


oeeduga  of,  278-281. 
ilirilonly  of  the  Church,  eaforead,  547, 
548. 
VOL.  I.    NO.  11.  T 


BmtUm,  aacrament  of,  wbv  refected  hj 
toe  Society  of  Friends,  62. — the  baptis- 
mal service  of  the  Church  of  England, 
vindicated  and  explained,  469, 460.  ' 
Baaeter*a  (Richard)  raraphiase  on  the  Ne|r 

Teatament,  character  of,  145. 
BdhrmMs  assertions  respecting  the  power 
of  the  pope,  382,  note, — reasoning  of, 
coooeroiogtransubstantiation,  419. 
Belabam'a    (Thomas)   Eoistles    of   F/iul 

translated,  character  ot,  145. 
BibUt  remarks  on  mutilated  editions  of, 
28-31,  35,  36ir-*instances  of  injudicious 
omissions,  32,  S3. — mistranslations  of 
corrected,  33, 34. — editions  and  versions 
of«  135,  136.— Enfflish  translations  ^nd 
editions  of,  137,  138.^aDecdote  of  the 
vellum  copy  of  Mr.  Reeves's  edition, 
139. — account  of  the    Complntensiaa 
Polyglot,  146, 146. 
Biekopt,  consecration  of,  284. 600. 
Biaekader  (Lient-Cd.)  extracts  from  the 

Diary  of,  159, 160. 
BriiUh  Chareh,   independent   of  Rotne, 

416,416,417. 
Btmrignit  id>snrd   opinion   of,   cooqeri^g 

Jesus  Christ,  refuted,  25. 
fiurhe  (Mr,)  obseryation  of,  on  clencal 

property,  169. 
BviUr*$  (Charles)    Hora   Bibllcas,  iio- 
tice  of,  145«^general  character  of  4us 
writings,  particularly  as  a  controvert 
sialist,  87e,  377.-- Instances  of  mi^re- 
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preieDtatioD,  378.— and  lopbiatrj,  S8l, 
3H6,  S87.-4iit  treatment  of  Dr.  Soathej, 
388,  380.  — remarks  on  Mr.  Butler's 
stotemeotft,  390-303. 
BjfroH  (Lord)  failed  in  his  Hebrew  Melo- 
dies, and  whj,  36,  37.— feelings  which- 
onght  to  be  produced  b^r  his  death,  246. 
— remarks  on  his  aversion  for  Christia- 
»ity,  247.— proofs  of  the  mischieroas 
and  immoral  tendency  of  his  writings^ 
247,  248. 


C. 

Calderwood's  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  anfaimeaa  of,  316. 

Cahm's  CommeDtaries,  character  of,  146. 

Ca&mum,  iatnenceof,  375. 

Cambridge  (University)  number  of  mem- 
bers at,  in  1825,  6i9«— ita  prooeedinga, 
301-308.  616-620. 

Cimterhury  (Diocese)  history  of,  276-283. 
588-599. 

Ceolnoth,  Arohbishop  of  Canterbury,  no-* 
tice  of,  608, 609. 

Chaplaina  in  the  navy,  importance  of,  and 
necessity  of  ineretsing  their  number, 
235,236. 

Ckrisl,    Stee  StSM  CkrUt, 

Christian  Knowledge  ^Society  Ibr  promot- 
ing) benefits  conferred  by,  240, 241.— 
accouot  of  it,  323-326. 
.X)hri»tianiig,  considerations  on  the  origin 
of,  3. — opposition  of,  to  the  opinions 

}>re  vailing  among  the  Jews,  4. — origiim- 
rty  of  its  doctrines,  ibid, — its  oonoec- 
tioh  with  the  Jewish  hntory  and  Scrip- 
tures, 5.— its  phraseology  an  argument 
for  the  divine  original  or  ita  doctrines, 

'  6. — agreement  of  the  Christiaii  Scrip- 
tures with  subsequent  experience^  fr^. 
— wisdom  manifested  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  9. — origioality  of  the  CfaHs- 
tian  character,  10.— reasonablenesa  of 
the  Christian  doctrines,  II.— ^remarks  on 
the  firdt  promulgation  of  Christianity,  12. 

*  •^— and  on  its  first  reception,  13. — effects 
produced  by  it,  IS,  14.— with  what  dis- 
positions  to  be  received,  15. — difficult 
ties  of  infidelity,  in  reeard  to  the  facts, 
circumstances,  and  cnaracten  t>f  the 
Christian  Dispensation,  24-27. — a  reli- 
gion, which  rests  on  the  authority  of 
God  hiinflelf,  40. — its  introduction  and 
progress  iu  £njg;land,  276-279.  —  the 
apostles  neither  impostors  nor  entbusK 
asts,  358-360. -^Gibbon's  five  reasons 
accounting  for  its  diflfusion,  discussed, 
S61-9i64. — remarks  on  the  minlcles  by 
which  its  was  snpj^orted,  364,  365.— and 
on  Us  internal  evidence,  S66.->:-dQty  of 


professing  Christians  to  promote  if  s  dif- 
fusion, 551,652. 

Chtrck  (Christian),  superintendaaoe  of 
Christ  over,  218, 210. 

Ckurckiif  England,  conduct  of,  vindicated 
in  leaving  men  to  the  free  exenxse  of 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion, 
121. — her  moderation  proved,  211-214. 
— ^stability  of,  215^-heK  apostolic  ooa- 
stitntion,  217. — classification  of  the  ene- 
mies of,  231, 232.— her  doctrines,  neither 
Calvinistio  nor  Arminian,  but  Scnptnraly 
869,370.     . 

Ckweh  of  Some.    See  JBimie. 

Church  of  Scotland,    See  SeoOand. 

Clergy y  sketch  of  the-  history  of  the  reve- 
nues of,  165-168.— the  study  of  the 
'  Soriptnres  in  the  original  language  re- 
commended to  them,  205. — ^what  aaaose- 
nenta  are  most  becoming  to  them,  206.— 
nature  of  dericil  residenoe,  ^ffl. — influ- 
ence of  their  example,  200.— how  they 
ahoold  read  the  services  of  the  Chnrcb, 
ibid. — ^their  responsibility,  200. — general 
view  of  their  office,  209, 210. — ^necessity 
of  their  givine  to  each  point  of  doctrine 
its  due  regard,  550. 

Common-Proj^  Book,  editions  of,  139.— 
See  IMwrgy. 

Compbttensian  Polyglot»    notice  of^  147, 


.CintfeetUtk  (gdnetal)  of  the  H^Oj^i^k  Jii- 

turgy,  remarks  on,  44S|»  450. 
Convereion,  abstract  of  a  tale  of,  460-463. 

— remarks  thereon,  463, 464. 
Corinthiana,   first  epistle  .to,  hotjfv  to.  be 

studied  with  advantage,  5^. 
Corr«^poi((^entf ,  notices  to,  620» 
.Cmflte,  advice  to,  446-454. 
Cnthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbsry,  ac- 

conat  of,  694,505. 


Damnaium.  —  The  phrase    "  eating  and 
drinking  to  damnation,"  explained  189. 

Jhaik,  uncertain- approach  «f,  172ir-ob- 
servations  on,  554,  555. 

Dehm  (Rt  Rev;  Bishop)  biogvapliioal>iik- 
tice  of,  536.^ — ^beantifnl  obaenmtioBa  of, 

'    on  the  sodable character  of  theCwnvMai- 
Prayer,  537. 

Dehge,  reality  of,  201. 

Denadedii   (Arehbishop  ni   Caaterbvy,) 
notice  of,  283. 

D^fiadtiee  of  Infidelity,  in  regard  to  ita 
possible  grounds  and  reasons,  17« — ^rafnr 
tation  of  them,  relative  to  revelation, 
17-22.— difllculties  of  deistical  infideli^ 
in -regard  to  historical  matter  of  fiwt, 
22.— to  accomplished  prophecy,  11^  . 
to  the  facts,  circumstances,  and  cbarac- 
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ten  of  the  ChrUtiaii  reveratioo;  24, 
46C^S61< — to  the  rtpid  piopasstioo  of 
Christianity,    and  to  the  eYidenoe  bj 

•    'Which  the  performanoe  of  miraoles  is 

.  sapported,  d61-866.'>^to  the  intomal  evi- 
dcnee  of  Chnstianityv  366.    . 

JDioceMf,  state  of,  in  finglaJid  ftod  Wales, 
284-205,  600-61SU 

JXsaeMnoii«  ffeligioas)  eanse  of»  546,-  547. 

BirimHu  of  Christ,  St.  Paul's  opinioB  oon- 
eormag,  181^186. 

HoMUsMMMof  pn»heo9r»  514,  515. 

ApM»«  «bsard  infidel  notions  ^f,  25,  note. 


*1Seelgnartes,  speohnen  of,  in  Uank  verse, 
42. 

Sdueatkm  for  the  charch,  alleeed  defects 
in  the  course  porsned  hi,  at  tne  Uniyer- 
sities,  126*] 28. •^observations  on  the 
difficnlties  and  disadvantages  to  which 
clericd  i^tadents  are  exposed,  lSO-135. 
•^necessity  and  usefulness  of  a  -Chris- 
fhui  education,  243,  244. 

£#ecte«f  Christianity,  13, 14. 

Mktiion',  meditation  on,  46T. 

Elizabeth  (Queen)  excommtB^cated  "by 
pope  Pins  V.  383* 

Engtand,  prosperous  circnmstanoes  of,  238. 

•Enthmiaim,  not  chargeable  upon  Jesus 
Christ,  26,  27. 

Episcopacy,  subverted  in  Scotland,  319. 
—restored,  320. 

Error,  causes  of,  176. 

Emdmcea  of  reveaTed  religion,  notice  of 
the  best  works  on,  1,  2.~-:i]nportanoe  of 
such  ^ublieations,  2,  9.      9ee  CArtt- 


Fiuth,  remarks  on,  467. 

FamUy  Prayer,  advanta^s  and  salutary 
eflhcts  of  81,  82.-*«pecinien  of  a  prayer 
for  families,  88.— hints  on  the  formation 
of  a  collection  of  such -prayers  from  the 
Liturgy,  84. 

Faehion,  changes  of,  472.  • 

FaHtert  of  the  Church,  value  of,  401. 

Fosfir  (Rev.  Henry)  notice  of,  454.-- 
-chnracteF  of  his  preachine>  4564-*-outline 
t>f  one  of  his  sermKms,  456, 457. 

Friends  (Society  of)  remiks  on  some  prin- 
ciples of,  48-61.  ^ 


•    «-«ceptical  tendency  of  some  of  his  cri- 
ticisms, 350-357. 
€Hbbon'e  five  reasons  why  Christiamty  dif- 

-  fused  itself,  refuted,  361-364. 

God,  attributes  of,  not  demonstrable  by 

-  .]>eistsrl9>22.-'his  prescience  reconciled 
wHh  humaa  liberty,  520, 521. 


B. 

Marnumy  of  the  Divine  Dispensations,  221. 

Hebrew  Language,  importance  of,  149, 
150. — influence  of  the  Arabic  in  eluci- 
dating the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  roots, 
152.  155, 156. 

Holiness,  obligations  of  Christians  to,  529, 
530. 

Holy  Spirit,  -in  what  sense  a  comforter, 
178,  179. 

Honorius  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  no- 
tice of,  283. 

Hume's  objeOtions  to  miracles  refuted, 
364,365. 


1. 


lanbert.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  no- 
tice of,  695, 696. 

Image-Worshm,  Itomish  doctrine  of,  re- 
futed, 421,  422.  432. 

^mprtmriaXions,  origin  of,  164.-— complaints 
against  them,  166, 167. 

Jn£dge»ces,  test  for  ascertaining  the  law- 

,    fulness  of,  174. 

Infidelity.    See  Difficulties  of  Infidelity. 

Intolerance  of  the  Roivan  Catholics,  386. 

Invocation  of  saint9,  R4)nuf  h  doctrine  of, 

:    refuted,  422-424.433. 

Ireland,  specimens  of  the  hymns  and  po- 

.  ABlar  ballads  of,  with  remarks,  48'^ 
.489*-.oalo  "    ' 


676. 


iloulation  respecting  tithes  in, 


Isaiah,  dale  of,  f^id  state  of  the  kingdom 

'.  of  Judah,  during  the  period  of  his  pre- 
dictions, 949, 350ir— divisions  of  his  pro- 
phecjr,  3^1.-^  character  of  the  prophet 
and  his  writings,  ibid,  35^. — ^remarks  on 

.  the  different  ancient  versions  of  Isaiah, 
352,  353.--«iid  on  some  of  Professor 

.    •(GeaeniQs'ft  renderings,  354-357. 


9. 


6. 


tFesetiattt'j(  Professor)  translation  of  Isaiah, 
remarks  on  some  passages  of,  354-357. 


Jameson's  (Dr.)  theory  respecting  the  Cnl- 
.  .dees»  reiuted,  104-106. 
Jephthd*s  vow,  explained,  565,  666. 
Jesus  Christ  proved  to  be  neither  an  im- 
postor nor  an, enthusiast,  '25-27.— re- 
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mution,  63,  64.— on  tka  peMuiaritiea 
Ineideotal  to  bit  dirioe  Butare,  66, 66.-^ 
and  to  tiw  novelty  of  hU  religion,  67. — 
smritaiilitv  of  the  nioifttrjr  of  CbriH, 
ifoL  «6.-4ii8  gradual  toaeiifag,  60,  Mu— 
and  adaptation  of  iacideiltal  eipreiww 
or  OGcnrrencea  to  tbe  purposes  of  in- 
stroction,  71, 72. — the  tenderness  of  his 
ministry,  72,  73. — ^his  pmdence,  74-76. 
'  — individual  application  of  Christ's 
preachmg,  76.^its  effects,  77,  78.— St. 
Paal's  opinion  concerning  the  divini^ 

*  of  Christ,  181-186.— striotnres  on  preael^- 
ing  Christ  cntoified^  200,  201.— -his  sn** 
perintendance  over  ^  church,  218, 
219. 

Johnson  (Rer.  Dr.)  president  of  King's 
College,  New- York,  hiographical  notice 
of,  491-497. 

JWyfus^Y Archbishop  of  Canteihorj)  notice 
of,  282. 


Koran,  remarks  on,  434,  435. 


IrfrurealiN*  (Archbishop  of  Canterbitrj) 
proceedings  of,  281,  282. 

Mj^s  (Professor)  character  of  tho  Rer. 
Henrj  Martyn's  Mohanmeden  nntagQ- 
■ist,  441« — remarks  on  his  edition  of  the 
Persian  Controversies  of  Martyn,  441- 
444. 

Jj^9,  in  what  sense  a  pilgrimage,  191, 192. 

jAiwrgy,  exoellenoe  of,  as  a  summarj  of 
doctrine,  235, 286. — and  as  a  mannal  of 
devotion,  236.-^proofii  that  a  l^torgy 
was  at  irst  nsed  in  Uie  Church  of  Soot- 
land  at  the  Reformation,  817,  818.— 
sobseqnentOTiposition  to  the  introduction 
of  one  at  Bainbittgfa,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  I.  880,  821. — social  cha> 
racter  of  the  Liturgy,  58T«^ts  conlbr- 
mity  to  the  Scriptures,  556. 

iMrd*s  Snpper,  sacrament  of,  refected  by 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  why,  62.— 
qualifications  for  partalLlng  of  it,  190. 

Loieth  (Bishop)  ohservationa  of,  tm  the 
parallelisms  of  Hebrew  poetry,  39,  40. 


JfBilM,iM«o,6ff4.  ^    t 

JCsUiiw  (Anhblihop  of  Cantoilittry)  Bofioe 

of,  see. 

Jftfdlsinn  (I>r.)  daiign  of  kjs  work  tmike 
mfaaanlous  powora  of  tbe  Ohriatiaii 
Chareb,  Mr»  86B     his  jsnim—  M4Mhe 

402^-remarks  theseon,  Itti  8M     ana- 
.    lysis  of  hsa  aqmry  iato  the  miracioa  aa- 
-   sttmad  hrr  the  Rombh  CInooh,  407-418^ 
Ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  remarks  on,  68- 
7a— and  on  the  poouliar  notioM  of  (fio 
.    flo0i«u  of  FMaiidB.  raspeetiB|  the  iGMi^ 
tian  Afiaistrr,  and  the  selection,  &o.  of 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  64, 65. — parti- 
oalariy  the  ministry  of  women,  66. — re- 
quisites for  the  Chnstian  Ministry,  648, 

Jftrodifs,  Hume's  o\Mctkm  to,  nfiitc^ 
864. — evidence  of  the  Christian  miraolea, 
a65.-^ow  long  they  oontuniod  hi  the 
woiid,  390. — abaordity  of  many  of  the 
popish  mirades,  i&uf.  4HW.-»-obserrations 
OB  tbe  miracles  wrought  by  Mofoa,  611. 

Moderation  of  tbe  Church  of  Bngland,  211- 
214. 

iiokamnudtma,  attachment  of  to  the  Komn, 
434,  436.-:HliffieoUy  of  reasoniiiff  with 
them,  436.':-4iotiDe  of  cooiiovenioa  be- 

■  -twMn  them  and  the  Roman  Cathidic«j 
437-440.— notice  of  Mr.  Martyn'a  oon- 
troversy  with  thent, 

MtiteMMlcrr  expveased  or  iBrt)lied,  esptant- 
Uoo  of,  443, 444.  ^^ 


N. 


NmiUHud  SoeUty,  ^bei^efiU  of,  24L 

Naoy  Clumkdns,  importance  of  ummamng 

tbe  number  of,  2S& 
Negro  Charader,  remarks  on,  226, 227. 
Xeto  TeetannefU,  notke  of  editions  of,  138. 


Old  PofAs,  devitfioB  l^on,  tho  eauM  of 

error,  176. 
Original  Sin,  remark  on,  460. 
OrunnaKiy  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  6. 
-Oxnrd,  Universify,  nomber  of  members  io, 

616 — its  proeeedings,  296-301. 613-616. 


M. 

Martyn**  (Rev.  Henry)  cbntroveriy  with 

the  Persians,  account  of,  440. 
Mary  (the  Virgin)  idoIatronA  worshijp  of, 
'  in  tile  Charon  of  Rome,  422,  423. 


ParMe  of  the  sowe^,  explained,  7,  8. 
ParaUels,  of  Hebrew  poetry,  39.— parallel 
lines  synonyiaons,  and  antithetic,  ibid-rr 
.  parallel  Hoes  sjnthetic,  |i6Mi,  40. 
Party-feeTwgt  hnnettct.  of,  1^. 
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Pml  (I^U  opiaaoD  of>  eammmaglk^  diiri- 

qopMpr  of  hi*  coMMratioD  to  |ti«.ii|ios- 
$t^ip»  Sta^-^Us  Erit  epUtie  teo  U« 
.  Coria^uaiis,  ba«r  to  be.«Uidied.iriUi  «d- 
.VADtapu  5da. 

•  383.'         •.  ..    .  :   .  ., 

'Pqpr,-««peDiacj  of,  disproved,  416, 416. 

Praifer,  importaoce -i>f,4d.— on  common- 
prajer,  81 — advantages  and  salutary^- 
fects  of  family  praver,  81,  82. 

Prixts,  adjudged  at  Oxford,  300, 301.— at 
Cambridge,  306,  307.  619,  620. 

Promulgation  of  GhrisUanityi  rennrks  flt^ 

•  la,     . 

Propagaiion  of  the    Gospd  in  Foreign 

^ ,  Partsj  aoeomit  of  the  Society  for,  326, 

'■  327.— if  is  reo^ipts  ana  expeoditnre  /or 
ten  joai«,  328.  i 

Prapheof,  on  fbe  accomplishment  of,  23, 
24.— its  nature,  502.  —  efficaey  of  re- 
pentance taught  bj  the  prophets,  504* — 
sketch  of  thefioh^me  or  prpi^eejr,  60^ 

'  5SSl.  —  critera  of  prophetic  iaspiratioD, 
5^  523,-H;>roini>lgation  of  the  prophe^, 
524.— its  double  md»^  vindieated,  514, 
516*    ^ 

Pstdms  (Book  of)  ref|ul8itea  for  a  poetical 
Tersion  of,  37, 38.— specimens  orBisbop 
Mant's  version,  38-40. 

Purgaiory,  remarks  on  the  Popish  doctrine 
of,  m. 


Qmkers,  remarks  on  tlie  priacnlea  of,  48- 
51. — particularly  fespecting  their  religi- 
ons peculiarities,  40. — on  the  influence 
and  guidance  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  50. — 
the  msuse  of  idl  typical  rites  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  5lM-^reasons  assigned  bv 
them  for  rejectbg  Baptism  and  the  Lord  s 
Supper,  52. — on. the  Christian  ministry^ 
53.— and  the  seleejtion^  &c.  of  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  64,  56. — on  tte  ministry 

•  of  women,  56. — on  sBevt  worship.  67. — 
fm  «KOn,  (bid,  68-— on  war,  t6M«.— dnd 

.  on  their  views  respecting  plainness  of 
vpeecb,  behaviour,  and  apparel,  59-61. 


ReatonahUnesa  of  the  Christian  doctrines, 

11. 
Reeeptiom,  first,  of  Christianity,  13. 
RedempiioH,  on  the  mystery  of,  104, 195. 


'■  ^otooCU*.  f 

B^ktrvmtim  vi^ioate^,  430^  431. 

mfwnteNce,  aaftare  of«  175.^IU  effioa^ 

. .  fta«gb)tbytb*pRiphats,  504. 

iiMiifeM»fl£«WC!kirrf,^m8d,  20Z. :; 

BeveUaiony  notices  of  the  best.W<irk».-on 
Ihe  eviteaOe*  a^  1,  %r^ibmfMtaDei9  M 

: ,  sioh  «ork%  2>  3.-*Hdi9eGti«nB  of  tnfidkli 

to,  considered,  )7.-19t.-^Diffioaltiasof  in- 

.  fldelil^  in  sijsetiQgfrfi  xeroUtipft,  V^fOL 

Rwemies  of  the  Clergy,  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of,  165-169. 
'4Uvmd,  meaning  of,  explained,  546. 

Bichard,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew,  l>io- 
jgraphical  notice  of,  102. 

Jfttdiaik^  eflects  of,  473.  ^  ,  v 

'*  Bighteous  wer-fnwih/'  the  being  «o,  ex- 

,  plained,/ lOTrlOa.  . 

Umnaa  CftUtoKc  chapels  and  schoob*  num- 
ber of,  in  England  and  Wales^  32%— 
principal  teneta  of  the  Roman  Catholic^ 

'  381,  385. ^dangers  to  be  aptoehende|L 
from  them  in  Ireland,  387.— their  into- 
leranoei,  388.  ;  '        .- 

Borne'  (Church  of)  pretewHons^  refuted, 
122-124.— particularly  her  claim  to  uni- 
versality, 417, 418. 430.— her  intolerance 
and  persecution,  386.  426,  427.— pre- 
tended unity,  430.  J 
'Budyerd  (Sir  Benjamin)  extract  from  the 
speech  of,  in  favour  of  the  Clerg^,  l©^. 


Sofirament*,  why  disused  by' the  Society  of 
friends,  52.  ^ 

Scotitmd  (fipisoopal  Church  of)— historical 
sketch  of;  309.— remarks  on  the.vi^ws 

.    of  the  Reformers,  tiiff.  310.— sketch  of 

..  their  form  of  church  government,  310- 
.  312.— remarks  thereon,  313-316^— jm- 
fairness  of  Caldenroed^  History,,  316, 
317.— proof  that  a  Liturgy  was  at  first 
used,  317,  318.^— proceedingB  of  the  as- 
sembly held  at  Leith,  in  1572,  318,  319. 
— episcopacy  subverted, 319.— restored, 
320.— opposition  at  Edinburgh  to  the  in- 
trodnction  of  a  Litjugy,  320, 321. 

ScrmtwriSf  a  divinely  anthoriized  record  of 
Ctaristian. troth,  40.^-oontain  important 

»  information  respecting  God,  "OurschiBS, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  41,  42.— their  suffi- 
ciency asserted,  122.— the  study  of  them 
in  the  original  languages,  recommended, 
205.-<-dnty  and  benefit  of  searching  them 
enforced,  542-544. 

Self-denial,  enforced,  193. 

Servants f  advice  to,  245. 

Southey  (Dr.)  character  of,  as  an  author, 
376. — ^his  acknowledgement  of  the  be- 
nefits conferred  on  Europe  by  the  Pa- 
pacy, 378. 
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thm§r,  ptnhU  of,  explained,  7,9^ 

^^pirii  of  Trutki  notioiu  of  the  SooietT  of 

Friende  retpecfting  the  teaohin;  of,  60. 
ISIinuiue€  (CoanO  biogranliioal  notiee  oty 

87.— absfcraot  of  Dr.  Milliter's  ooafer- 

eeoee  with  him,  87-99.— remarks  there- 

oa,  t7-W« 
A^psrMfMulMfs,  appoiotmeat  aad  jarisdie- 

tioD  of,  in  the  Charoh  of  Seotlaad  at  the 

Beformalioii,  911-315. 
JSbprmuKjf  of  the  pope^refoled,  416, 410. 


thair  moderator,  119.— idoHyeirsioii  dfh 
Catfaolie  bjr  a  Yandois^  113.-— hospitality 
df  a  poor  widow,  114. — inflaence  of  reli*- 
gion    upon   the    Vaudois,  115. — their 

-    Christian  piety  and  charttj,  1 16, 117. 

Vohmff  objeotion  of,  to  revelation,  eonsi- 
deied,  18, 19. — ^his  denial  of  the  exist- 
enoe  of  Jesus  Christ,  refuted,  18^. — and 
also  his  oharge  against  the  oharaoter  of  the 
eollectiye  Christian  ClergV,  esneoiaDT 
of  the  aposUes,  358-360. 


Tahpyn,  Archbishop  of  CanierburT,  notice 

of,  694. 
Theodon  of  Tarsas,jappomted  Archtilishop 

of  Canterburj,  283.  —  account   of  hit 
"Jprimacy,  590,  691. 
Tune,  emplojmeiit  of,  468« 
Tithss,  alleged  hardship   of,  disproved, 

168. 
TroHtubttoMiiatiom,  origin  of,   4I8.-^this 

doctrine  refitted,  418-421. 


U. 

Vmtanan  principles,  briefly  refuted,  181* 
186. 

UmvernHti,  alleged  defecU  in  the  theolo- 
gical ednoation  of,  126.— particularly  as 
being  a  bad  preparative   for  a  parish 

.  priest,  127.— danger  of  contamination, 
128. — remarks  on  the  difficulties  and 
disadvantages  to  which  clerical  students 

'  are  actually  exposed,  130-185.— number 
of  members  at  Cambridge,  in  1835, 619. 
— proceedings  of  that  university,  301- 

'  308.  616-620.— and  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  296-801.  613-615.— number  of 
vtadents  there,  616. 


Walienses.    See  Vaitdoii. 

ITaftai^  bv  fiuth  and  by  sight,  oontrasled,' 

Wwr,  remarks  on  the  tenets  of  the  Society 
of  fHendft  resj^ecting,  58. 

Warburton's  (Bishop)  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses  demonstrated,  character  of,  147. 

Wesi  ItuSet,  benefits  to  be  expected  from 

'  the  establishment  of  Bishops  in,  227. 

WUfred,  Archbishop  of  York,  notice  of, 
690.  592, 693. 

-IFomm,  remarks  on  the  ministrf  of,  among 
the  Society  of  Friends,  66. 

Wulfred,  Archbishop  of  Canterbniy,  ac- 
count of,  597,  598. 


X. 


Xavkr^s  (Hieronymo^  treatise  against  the 
Mohammedans,  notice  of,  437. — reply  to 
it  by  Ahmed  Ebn  Zain  Elabidin,  4S8.— 

-   'Xavier  defended  by  GuadagnoU,  43!K  ' 


V. 

iTauioii,  notice  of  the  confession  of  faith 
of,109,ll0.~^ppressed  by  Victor  Ama- 
dous II.  lll<— account  of  M.  Peyrani, 


2echariah,  prophecy  of,  neslected,  329.— 
principles  of  Dr.  Stonara's  translation 
and  commentary  on  it,  320. — analysis 
of  it,  331-347.— remarks  thexeon,  331- 
332. 
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OP  TOE. 

PRINCIPAL  TSXT9  OF  SCRIPTURE  INCIDENTALLY  ILLUSTRATED! 
OR  EXPLAINED. 


GBNESIS. 

LI.  «•• .• •••.  158-155 

ir.9 245 

Exodus. 
iii.SS. 563,568 

Bbuteronomy. 

xxi/22, 23.  ....p. • 564 

xxTiiiy  xiEix.»ft«« •••••••    28 

Judges. 
U.3L   ...^^ ••566,566 

Psalms. 

Ixir.5 •• 239,240 

lxxxiT.4. 565 

ixxxix*  11*    .••••••••«.•■••»••....    41 

cxUt.15 240 

ECCLESIASTES. 

Til.  16. 197 

Isaiah* 

i.3,4.    854 

—  10 • 855 

ii.2-4. 855 

ix.6,7 855,856 

lniL5 192 

Ixi.l .*...»•«. 448 


Matthew. 

xtLIS. 128 

xxTiii.  18-20...... 220 

Luke. 
xxir.39.   «.^ 420 

John. 
T.39 .....541,542 

AOTS. 

ix.20 18L184 

Romans. 

i.8,4.    182 

▼.7-9 198 

ix.5 185 

XT.  4 471 

1  Corinthians. 

L23 200 

xi.27 420 

2  Corinthians. 

iT.7 228 

▼.19 196 

xii.28 •  225 

Colossians. 
i.l5.&c 185 

2  Timothy. 

1.18 235 

li|^15 ; ,  242 

1  Peter. 

u.n. • ..•.  191 


HEADS  OF  THE  DEBATES  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


Amdhratumof  the  Sla^e  PopulatioD  in 
the  West  Indies,  260-262. 

BmUmg  of  Churches'  Acts,  570, 571. 

Chmreh  EMiabUshment  in  the  West  Indies, 
259-202.— in  Ireland,  574-578. 

EduMoiion  of  Romkn  Ctthelic  Poor  in  Ire* 


land,  and  Petition  of  Romtti  CathoUe 
Bishops,  255-257.  265, 266. 

Irekmd,  Borials'  BiU,  264.--Chnidi  EsUh- 
lishment,  574-678.  -—  Cleray  Residence 
Bill,  255 — EdaoaUon,  S&-257.  265, 
266.  — Tithes'  Composition  BiU,  257. 
268,264. 

UnUarimk  Mrirriafires,  568-570.  572, 578. 
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SUBJECTS  OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW  CASES. 


^lunoMy,  pajment  of,  271. 

Biihops'  Power,  to  appoint  the  Salaries  of 
Curates  of  resident  Incambents,  tff^ 
583. 


Fatten  Rttwn  to  a  writ  of  Mandamus,  967, 
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